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Art. I. A Uiscoursfi on the Risc^’Progress^ Peculiar Ohjects^ 
and Importance^ of Political Economy: Containing an Outline 
of a Course of Peefures on the Principles and Doctrines that 
^'ierice. Bj J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition, cor¬ 
rected and enlarged, pp. 12*4. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 
1825. 

"V^AN, after all, has but a Soul and a Body;—and we can only 
make him happy by ministering to the wants of the one 
or the other. These wants, and the enjoyments which result 
from supplying them, dificr, no doubt, both in degree and in 
dignity, acct)rding ns they refer to the spiritual or animal part 
of our complex nature—though, in its happiest state, both are 
capable of being very harmoniously blended. Those that be¬ 
long to the mind are the highest certainly, and the best—but 
their importance is not so early or so universally felt:—The 
pursuit o(' them forms scarcely any part of the occupation of 
rude nations; and, even in the most civilized, they are but lit¬ 
tle valued or understood by the great body of the people. 

To this class, besides the hopes of Religion and the testimony 
of approving conscience, which may subsist in minds not very 
highly cultivated, belong the gratifications arising from the 
exercise of Intellect, Imagination and Taste, together with the 
enjoyments that spring from the benevolent Affections, and those 
Iiigher sympathies of our nature, which give rise to the love of 
Country or of Fame, and all those exalting tendencies which 
Lord Bacon has emphatically termed Heroic desires. 

The lower wants and gratifications, again, to which the toils 
and wishes of the great bulk of mankind are nearly confined^ 
voi.. xj.iTi. NO. 85. A 
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liSve for their object little more than what may be comprised 
under the familiar but comprehensive name of the Necessariesy 
the Comforts^ and the Luxuries of their daily existence —* meat, 
* clothes, and fire; ’ in their simplest, or meir most exquisite 
forms—and the leisure and security and importance that belong 
to the possession of Property. 

Political Economy, in the exercise of its primary and direct 
functions, aims only at the multiplication of these last and lower 
gratifications. It is the science -of Wealth, Trade and Popula¬ 
tion :—and its end and object is, to show liow Industry may be 
employed to the best advantage—or how, with the least labour 
and the least waste of materials, the greatest quantity of com¬ 
fort and enjoyment may be created for the use of man. 

If there be any certainty in such a science as this, and If it 
can really reveal and establish to its disciples any truths that 
arc not already known to all thinking men, it is needless to say^ 
that, in practical value and importance, it must far transcend 
any thing to which the name of .science hiis hitherto been given 
among men. Jt is no longer doublfui, however, we think, that 
it answers both these conditions: And even this gives but an im¬ 
perfect idea of its actual worth and importance. Though J/- 
conversant only about wealth and industry—though liav- 
ing for its immediaie object but the bodily tointoris and worldly 
enjoyments of men, it i-s certain that it is at ilie same time tiie 
best nurse of all cleganee and refinemtnf, the surest guarantee 
for justice, order and freedvjm, anti the i<nly safe basis for every 
species of moral and intellectual isuprovcnicut. 

Till men, by the accunjulation ol prof)i*rly, have.earned for 
themselves some remission from daily toil, and obtained some 
degree of leisure, comfort and scctirity, it is certain that they 
can neither cultivate their understandings, assert their rights, 
or be kind to llieir neighbours. They are mere brutish drud¬ 
ges—supplying their animal wants by the exertion of animal 
strength—and thinking of nothing more exalted. J5ul, as cer¬ 
tainly as they arc raised above this wretched condition, and re¬ 
leased from this servile toil, so certainly will the germs of in¬ 
telligence and moral sensibility be developed, and all the foun¬ 
tains be unlocked, from which genius and nHeciion are to derive 
the appropriate enjoyments of a rational nature. Whatever 
tends, therefore, to dilfusc those more Iiomely comforts through 
the body of society, tends also most cficctually to promote its 
mural and intellectual improvement—and the science which 
can teach us how to make industry more productive, and with 
tbminished labour to provide a larger (juantily of the common 
ll^essaries and pomfbrts of life, is in truth the science to which 
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wc are indebted for all iu higher and more refined 
ments. 

All these great results, indeed, follow necessarily from the 
simple and certain fact, that whatever renders labour more pro¬ 
ductive, must both render its products more attainable, and 
give greater leisure to those who produce them. It is this 
/etsure ^—this precious, though apparently burdensome leisure^ 
that works nil the miracle. Man, iu truth, cannot be idle: ami 
though ho nuiy sonicUmes complain of the bitterness of the 
bread which lie cals with the sweat of his brow, he would un- 
r/uestiounbiy fiml it ton limes more luttcr, if it could be eaten in 
absolute idlejie‘'S, ami witliout any considerable exertion, either 
of the hotly or the mind. Those, therefore, who are relieved 
iVoni the necessiiy of working for mere subsistence, will gene¬ 
rally 1)0 willing to work ior comforts and luxuries—and those 
who, by their labour, Jiavc accumulated njorc than they can 
consunio, will always bo willing to exchnnge it for delights; 
while the increiiM'd leisure and comfort ol* the whole commu¬ 
nity will nnavouhibly lord thorn to tidtivato their social aflec- 
tioMs ami to divorl their (vntd by inlellecLiial exercises and 
conteMiiions. 'j he boor t()o, ir)) which a elemand has thus 

been cieaied, n'quiio nuuo uml ingenuily than the ruder 

labtuji - oi o'.iu'uluiro <tj liio and uivtnfionis stimnlaLod, 

and (.ileisl culloii into action, in all r.uiks of the 'ociclv, M’hiio 
en)('Yni» Ills art* inuUsjdud end rchncvl, ihcroforo, intellect is dc- 
\oiopod—auil bjii!-;*. u ih it f.ir 'md nu'ro precious on• 

Itniiu'iils than tliost ft i llic sake of v^luch it was first ct»lk‘d 
jtUo aciion. 


h was probably nothing but the pre^pret of advantage from 
tiraining cord*pits, or turning nnuliinfry witluuit hoists, tlia! 
st'l W'att upon the imj^rovement of the Steam-engine: And yet, 
wlu) that consiileis the many bcaiiliitd coIUrivancc^ and masterly 
invent ion; liiat niv combined in this great triumph over the inert¬ 
ness oi water, will say that the cheapness of coals, or of cotton 
twist, is all that niaiikiinl has gained liy the discovery ? 'J’lie 
delight witli which it is contemplated by all spcculati\emiinls,an(l 
the stiinuhi'^ it has given to the reasoning and inventive faculties 
of so many lliousands of human beings, in cxcry tjnartcr of the 
globe, lire, in t)ur estimation, benefits of a far higher order—to 
suy nothing of the intellectual gratification, iinjirovomcnt, and 
priile, width the illu-strions tlbcoveror must himself have expe- 
lienced, in the jn-ogress and consurnmniion of his lalmni*'-. This 
last, however, is an (.kaneut by no means to be disregarded. 
V\ o arc Hoinciimes disposed to inurinur at the inadequate rc- 
wartl which g^adiis receives from the sordid o]>»dei'ico which so 
olien iL'inns'.*' ibc charml^r ol its patron or protector; mid to 

A 
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Ad ilidlMant that a great artist should, for a paltry price, or 
more paltry salary, devote hU immortal talents to gratify the 
Ta&hy of some thankless and tasteless employer. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, can be more erroneous, on the whole, than this impression. 
The true remrd of the artist is the delight, the triumph, the im¬ 
provement, he himself derives from those exertions, to which he 
tras probably at first stimulated by the paltry price or salary be 
receives,—end the never-ending delight and improvement wnidi 
the contemplation of his works will produce to the latest pos¬ 
terity. He may sell his picture indeed, or his statue,—and part 
with the possession of the material form in which some of the 
iofiy and beautiful conceptions of his genius have been shadow¬ 
ed out and embodied. But the genius itself he cannot sell— 
the lofty emotions, the fine perceptions, the delicate sensibilities, 
the CTand origifwls^ in short, of which the best of his works arc 
but feint and impcHect copies, he can neither alienate nor trans¬ 
fer. These remain with him for ever—and minister to him a 
delight necessarily superior to that which is shared by the Ica^t 
unworthy of his admirers in nil succeeding generations,—and in 
comparison with which, the price which he has recciv^ for his 
labours, is as truly contemptible as the feeble gratification of 
its first vain and incapable acquirer. 

These arc extreme cases—but the truth which they illustrate 
is exemplified in every rank of society. As soon ns the produc¬ 
tive powers of industry have been so improved as to afford some 
accumulation of its products beyond what are required for daily 
subsistence, tu'o effects will immediately follow:— Fint^ that 
some men will be released from the necessity of working, and 
left to employ their leisure in intellectual or social enjoyments; 
and, second^ that a part of those who continue to work will be 
called upon for work requiring more ingenuity than the supply 
of mere subsistence; and induced, in this way, both to exert their 
faculties, and to raise their estimate of what is necessary for 
their comfortable existence. This double effect of the increased 
productiveness of labour on the lowest and most numerous class, 
16 plainly of the greatest importance in the general improvement 
of society. The persons of whom we now speak are still con¬ 
demned, no doubt, to labour, and have comparatively but fefr 
hours of leisure or spontaneous employment. But they no 
longer labour for a mere wretched subsistence—and above all, 
they no longer labour os mere drudging animals, but exercise 
their minds as well as their bodies, and make daily advances in 
intellectual force and activity. In all countries where circain- 

f pscs are favourable, or political econdmy well understood, 
intelligent; artisan enjoys a multiplicity of comforts and luxu- 
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ries which are utterly unattainable in a rude state of aoriietlf^ 
at the same time that he is erery day called upon 
•kill and ingenuity which, though undertaken in the i^rtt in? 
stance entirely for the sake of uie wages he receive 
reality, and in the long run, a far higher reward,—>in the gf^ual 
cultitation and improvement of ml his intellectual facoltlefc 
the enlargement of his views^ the development of his mom 
sensibilities, and the infinite multiplication of his best capacities 
of erijoyment. It is by t/iis process unquestionably that the 
body ol any society ever becomes intelligent, moral, or refined— 
and reflection and observation concur to show, that their pro- , 
gress in these attainments is uniformly proportional to tlie in¬ 
crease of their wealth and industry; and that there is in fact np 
other training by which they can be cscalted into intellectual be¬ 
ings, but that which is necessarily involved' in their pursuit of 
tliosc vulgar comforts and venal luxuries, which may seem at 
firt sight to terminate in belfishness and sensuality. The sun of 
(i:>ciencc may shine on them from above, and industrious teach^ 


ers may even scatter the seeds of instruction among them be¬ 
low, but if the soil has not been stirred and manured by Uie 
previous cultivation of humbler crops, there will be no return 
either of blossoms or of fruit; and the region will continue for 
ever bare of any stately or noble growth. 

Even in the present advanced state of European civilization, 
there is no country where i/ie chief obstruction to the higher 
attainments and enjoyments of our nature is not to be found, 
in the deficiency of this preparatory training, rather than in the 
want of the means of instruction—none, in which the imperfect 
development of the productive powers of industry, and the 
consequent want of wealth, comfort and leisure, in the great- 
body of the people, is not the main cause, of their want of intelli¬ 
gence, taste, or morality—none, in which economical improve¬ 
ments would not still make a prodigious addition, not merely to 
the riclies, power and splendour of the nation at large, but 
render the whole body of the people individually, far more en¬ 
lightened, considerate, and judicious—and by necessary conse- 

3 uence, more orderly, candid, and humane. And little as we are 
isposed to underrate the evils of tyranny, we venly believe, 
that—if we look rather to the happiness that is intercepted, Ujan 
the positive sufierings indicted—a greater proportion of the ac¬ 
tual misery of the world Js to be ascribed to the ignorant im¬ 
providence of governments as to the excitement and direction 
of national industry, than to tlicir jealousy of freedom, the^ 
cupidity, their selfishness, or their ambition. 

K.there be any portion of truth, however, in all this, we cto-* 
not easily estimate too highly the seiepce which promm to de- 
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livtr ns from those evils and, increasing the comforts and 
Idisure of the whole people, to lift them by safe degrees from 
worldly to intellectual enjoyments. And yet we hear it some¬ 
times asserted, and even by persons who do not dispute the ge¬ 
neral truth of what he have now been saying—that there is 
truly no science and no secret in the matter—that what are cal¬ 
led the doctrines of political economy are really nothing else 
than some very plain maxims of connnon sense, in which all 
rational men must concur, without reasoning or teaching—and 
that the practical result of its boasted denionsiralion*. conics to no 
more than this^that tradesmen and traders should be left to 


fcllow their own interests in their own wav 1 Plausilile as this 

* 

may perhaps appear to those who Iinve looked only at the out¬ 
side of the subject, it is certain, ue think, that nothing cun be 
more substantially on oneous, and tliat the admixture ol truth 
only makes the error more pHniicions. 

As a science conversant with morn/ and not with p/tt/s/ral ele¬ 
ments, political economy can of com se appeal to no higher autiui- 
rity than that of connnon sen!»e; as is avowedly the ca-e abo wiili 
the abstract Kciene<Nid' L‘'gieend ^leta})hyj'ies—and their inoio 
practical denvalivt>, P-Miiics niul Law. Ihit il iheddli- 

culty of preparing its ibr die adjudieaiion ol thul hmh inlm- 
nal, the extent and intMcai‘v (d’lho Mdiordiin’.le j\ as<»ning. wiiitli 
must be einjiloyed, aijd the c<’i lainly and iesp li inee ol the 

truths tlvU .ire iihiriial<.jy <.%< I\eil, arc* the in/trn/ h\ whirh 
its title to that apjieliniiuii i.s to I e tu u * niliu d, wc* have ik* he .na¬ 
tion in saying, that li in e\i n !e> jU-Lt /"Vc/; ,j( rv of ti *SV ec.* than 
anj’of tllo^c M Iiich wo hi\enow itiuuier.ned. 'ihat it*'ultimate 
pnncinles are lew and ‘■iiriple, anJ ih^it many (ji its ino -1 iniporiant 
'proposiitions may be deduced fr<ini tlicin by ti short and conclu¬ 
sive train of reasoiiinir, are facts that prove but more pJuin- 
Iv the strictly .vt7^n/?’Ac character of the InitliN which it dis¬ 
closes—while the other, and iiol very consistent, imputa¬ 


tion, that its votaries are more occupieii in exposing the er¬ 
rors of their predeccs.nors, than in estaiilishing any useful 
truths of their own, not only uifords a Ktrking iHudtruiiou 
of the conformity of its history with that of all the other 


moral sciences, but domonstratcs the actual difficulty of the 
apaculations with which it is engaged. The admitted fact, (hat 
errors, now imiversallj/ rceognised as sucli, have been commit¬ 
ted, against the interest of all the parties concerned in Uiem— 
and maintained and defended by men of the greatest abilities 
and information, is of itself sufficient to prove, that the trullis 
of Political Economy arc so far from being self-evident, as to 
be in fact among the most recondite and abstruse that human 
int^Uect has ever been employed to develop; while Uic general 
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consent of the vrarld in the results that hare at fast been 
biisbeds and the practical good, indeed, of whidi they hl^ 
been found to be productive, shows satisfactorily tbi^ dtoie 
truths are’not unattainable, but may, by diligent ahd cautious 
study, be gradually systematised and extended. 

It is fortunately very true, that many of the most important of 
those truths have been already so triumphantly established, that 
they are not only in no danger of being a^in called in question, * 
but have become matters of vulgar notoriety, and are constant¬ 
ly referred to and acted upon by thousands who would have 
been incapable of eliciting them from the masses of error and 
prejudice through which it was at first necessary to assert them. 
The general advantages of the freedom of Trade—the good ef¬ 
fects of lALxnrif^ or an increase of artificial wants—the folly of 
regarding Monty as of more value than any other exchangeable 
commodit}', and several others of the same sort, may now be 
ranked in this number. Yet there is not one of those that was 
not regarded as a most dangerous heresy at its first introduc¬ 
tion—not one which had not to be fought for, not merely a- 
gain<t the clniiiours of the vulgar, but against the authority of 
the very greatest statesmen mid philosopers, of the modern and 
the ancient world. Though the general pi'inci])les, however, 
arc admitted, a struggle is still maintained, in certain quarters, 
as to the safety or expediency of giving efiect to them in ^all 
possible situations; and it is contended that there ought to be 
eji'erjdions, —in the case of the c«r» trade—the usury laws—the 
monopolies of the liLast India Company and the West India 
planters, and in some other cases. The battle, however, is now 
waged, as t«» these, on avowedly partial and almost avowedly 
on interc^sted grounds; and, so far as purely economical prin¬ 
ciples arc concerned, they may safely be added to the number 
of those on which public opinion is conclusively made u|), and 
future delusion impracticable. We cannot but think, that we 
may include in the same class the questions as to Paper currency, 
the general cfiects of the Poor laws, and the possibility of two 
countries trading with great mtitual advantage, although in one 
of them the rate of wages is far lower than in the other, and the 
facilities of production equal. 

There remain, however, undoubtedly many questions, and 
some of great practical importance, on which the vulgar arc 
not yet Uius in safety to act, because the learned have not yet 
unanimously decided,—and on which, while they continue to 
differ, it must be allowed to be the height of presumption ia 
any one to make up his mind, or to act, without consideration 
and study. We allude now to the questions as to the proper 
' constituents of Value—ihe true nature of lient—ihe pr<^r ef- 
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jMibCi and public I>ebt^ and the possibility of an 

Msfet$dipe produotion. 

Bttt if me abstract and general principles of the science were 
in tbenuelrtt far more simple and obvious than they really aret 
the study iwouid still be in the highest degree arduous ana im- 
portanty in so hu* as regards its useful and practical application. 

^ It not, perh^, be very difficult to lay down maxims 

‘ §at the regulation of trade and industry, in a new world, wherp 
all things were still in their natural and primitive'' condition* 
where mere were no old prejudices to be overcome, and no old 
usages to be counteracted—and, above all, where no great inter-* 
ests had grown up in dependance on such usages, and no partial' 
advantages were likely to result from the adoption of juster prao 
dees. It docs not require much instruction to show, that water 
will always find its level; and in a country with untouched lakes 
and fountains, a great deal may be done on that simple prln-^ 
ciple, without any extraordinary hydrostatic or hydraulic know^ 
leage. But, if great works have been already constructed in 
contempt of <if vast sums have been expended in pumping 
up the waters beyond their natural point of elevation, and iii 
maintaining basins and canals at such an artificial level, it is 
plain that Uiese cannot be at once abandoned, without prodi* 
gious loss to individuals, and danger, perhaps, to the com* 
inanity; and that a far nicer and more exact estimate of the 
powers and forces employed, will be necessary for a rcstm'alion 
of the true system that might have sufficed for its first adop* 
tion. A moderate d^yee of medical skill—Iktle more, per* 
h^s, than mere common sense and observation—may suffice to 
regulate the diet and exercise of a man in health; though it 
may task the learning of a whole college of physicians to pre* 
sonbe, either safely or successfully, for the complicated mala* 
dies of a sick debauchee. 

Such, however, is the state to which all European nations* 
and especially England, have now come—with such debts 
and taxes, and colonies and corporations,—so much capitid . 
invested in trades that would be extinguished by free 
petition^—such complicated relations, created by treaty and' by'^ 
rivalry with foreign countries—such balanced and artificial 
iutaresU in competition at home—that any step towarda- a 
better arrangement must be taken at the hazard of conse^ 
qonioes that can with difficulty be foreseen : And the political 
ecenooiis^ whose task has been represented as so extremely 
simple and easy, can only be compared to a pilot required to 
ateer among innumerable cross currents and varying shoals; or 
n chemist called upon to improve the quality of a compound*' 
in which numbers of reacting substances are already hi solu'^' 
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rioo, and bo many deetive affinitSet actinji; in opposition |a 
other, that nothing but the most exquisite skiU eatk predtdt'r 
what precipitations, or new combinations would result 
■li^test disturbance. S . ^ 

In such a situation, it is worse than preposterous to aaatn«> 
tain, that Political Economy is something too single and ea^ 
to require teaching or study;—and truly rrightfui to think, that i 
rash and presumptuous men, who know nothing more than 
some of the broad and general results of Adam Smith’s specu^ 
lations, a few sweeping and comprehensive maxims that have ^ 
passed into vulgar currency,, and are no longer weighed ^ 
those who deal with them, should take it upon them to ' 
cide on the great questions of internal policy that now call imf 
perativcly for our decision, or be allowed to influence public 
opinion* by their confident and senseless clamours. There is v 
truth and certainty in this science unquestionably—nay, morov 
truth and more certainty, we will venture to say, than tu any * 
other that deals only with moral elements; but assuredly they. 
do not lie on the surface, or are to be attained without careful 


study and consideration. Considered with relation to practice 
and general utility, they are indisputably of more importance 
than any other truths, relating to his mere temporal interest^ 
of which man can attain a knowledge; and we would earnestly 
invite all who wish to promote their own worldly prosperity, or 
who have the means of influencing cither public opinion or in« 
dividual conduct, to enter upon the study, and to pursue it w'ith 
perseverance and in earnest. It is a study in itself, we think, 
tiighly interesting and attractive, both from the magnitude of the 
interests it involves, the great variety of historical notices and 
explanations it sufiplies, and the multitude and familiarity of tlic 
illustrations by which it is everywhere confirmed. In the far 
greater part of its doctrines, too, there is nothing perplexing or 
obscure—and the part that is plain and certain is not only clearly 
distinguishable from that which is questionable, but fumithea« 
principles so precise and manageable for the elucidation of the 
dilHculties that occur, that, with a fair measure of care ai)d at« 


tention, the truth may be almost always evolved, by a miMt ta* > 
tisfaclory atid beautiful deduction. 

This science, which has been rapidly rising in Importance 
and public estimation for the last fifty years, has lately acquired 
a peculiar and engrossing interest. The war of the sword has > 
given place, over most of the civilized world, to the rivalry of 
commerce and finance^and the industrial resources of Europei :. 
which had been neglected for nearly a century, are now eveiyi* * 
where pursued with an awakened intelligence and activity, 
with wmch it will require all our exertions to maintaiit a sue* 
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cesafal competidon—while at home, Uic change of relations, 
occasioned oy the sudden termination of a long and universal 
war, has shut up so many old, and opened so many new chan¬ 
nels to industry and commorctal enterprise, that it has become 
the interest of almost every individual in the kingdom to consi¬ 
der in what manner capital and labour can be cmploycHl to the 
best advantage, and to ascertain, if pob«iibic, the principles by 
which adventure may be guided in safety to the attainment of 
wealth. 

We may notice aUo, in this place, the great additional in¬ 
formation which the comnicrciid results tvf that cxtraonlinary 
war incIdentaHy afforded to the obscrv(>r—and the many truths 
and errors which were, for the fust time, experimentally esta¬ 
blished, by the measures which were then adojilcd. ‘ The expe- 
‘ rience,* as Mr McCulloch ha^. w'ell observed in the work before 
us, * the experience of previous centuries was crowded into the 
‘ short space of thirty years ; and new combinations of circum- 

* stances not only served as tests w hereby lo try existing ihcories, 

* but enabled oven infeiior writers to extend the boiindiiries of the 

* science, and to become tlie di'«coveJ*era of now truths. It is 

‘ not too much to say, that llie di'*cn sions that grew out of the 
‘ reslrictiou on cash paytiu'iii-. bv the Hank t>f and 

‘the consequent depieciation ol the cniiency, ju^ifrrlrd 

* the theory of Moiioy; and tin* <li>cn-.Mons re^jK'dini; tho 

* jK'Iiry of rc'stiictions on tie Con» trade, and the cm e^ of 

‘the heavy fail ot pnee vhuh lo<>k plnee snb.,o(pn'ntly to 
‘ the late peace, bv inc.tmg "^ome o\' the iiicn that this 

‘country ha*' e\ei* prodtual lo iiucstigale t)jc laws regulat- 
‘ ing the pi ire of raw ]'ioduce, the rent ot hiiid, ami the rule of 
‘ profit, have eheited ni iny nio'-t important and universally ap- 

* plicable princ iple^!; aiul iiave given birih lo a work rivalling 
‘ the Wcaltli o( Nation^'' in nnpoiUince, and excelling it in 
‘ profoundness and originality. ’ 

The altered policy v\i)ich these groat and irresistible clnmgcs 
have already forced on (iurgovcrnmeiu,inubt obvif)us! v load to still 
farther changes and corrections—the bcHring and effects of which 
can only he determined by an onlightenoil consideration of some 
of the most delicate doctrines in the whoh* range of the science. 
The new and pleasing duly, too, which lias been lately imposed 
on our rulers, of reducing and abating luxes, plainly calls for an 
exercise of economical skill, ol no vulgar importance in itself, and 
for which they cannot have been proj)ared by any previous part 
of their training. The single problem that exercised the flnan- 
cial genius of the late reign—and that, heaven knows, most imper¬ 
fectly solved—was how to hirrrase taxation, with the least waste of 
^pltal or discourageinont of itiduslry. The task of encouraging 
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it by diminishing taxation, though appstrentfy 
ur^oestionably more popular, is yet attended with nea^lv e^n 
difficulties, and obviously requires a large and c6hi|Wehentiv# 
khowledge, both of facts and of principles—at once to fet^ce , 
the facilities of improvement to which such remissions of 
|>o5ts may give lisc, and to determine the grounds of choice 
among the dilForent remissions that may be suggested. 

In addition to all these reasons for the general cultivation of 
"this most important and moht practical study, there is one other 
consideration, also arising out of the aspect of the times, that is 
proiiably of greater weight than any we have yet mentioned. 
We allude now to the rapid and rc^iarkable progress which 
the lower orders are making in this and in all other branebea 
of knowledge—as well as to the distinction and visible predomi¬ 
nance that attaches in public life lolliosc who can counsel on it 
with authority. Of all the deriingemcnts that can well lake 
place in a civilized comciiuniiy, one of the mast embarrassing' 
and discreditable would be tliat which arose from the Working 
classes becoming niori' intdUgent than their employers. It 
would eiul iindoubtedlv, as it ou£rht to end—in a mutual ex- 
change c»i' property and condition—but could not fail, in the 
mean time, to give rise to great anil unseemly disorders. To 
awud this, however, lliere seems to be nothing left for the richer 


l>ut to i ndcavour to maintain their intellectual superio¬ 
rity bv improvijig their understandings, and e’^peciall}' by mak¬ 
ing th('m^vlve-* ihoioughly acquainted with those branches of 



im»si idt«dy to eoine into ilirect collision. In a nuinuructuring 
roimtry hk<‘ lhi.<, there is ahvays a tcnilcncy to disagreement 
between the laboureib and their employers; and after a certain 
degree of iniclligciicc has become general, and the means of 
communication have been made easy, there is really nothing, in 
oirr apprcliension, that can prevent the perpetual hazard of the 
most tfighlful disorders, but to instruct both parties in the true 
principles of the relation by which they are connected. There 
is Qo natural issue to disputes which arise from ignorance on 
both sides—and not much cliance for moderation in the con¬ 


duct of them; and it is plain that they will only be aggravated- 
by being referred to the decision of a legislature infected with 
the same ignorance—or with tlie passions and delusions of mie 
of the contending parties. 

8ucb, however, is the class and description of tjuestions with 
which public and private men are destined, according to (di 
probability, to be almost exclusively occupied, in the years that 
lie before us; and, in neither spiiere, can distinction or great 
utility now be hoped for, except from the possession of those 
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Stares anil be proportionally great. When wages fell, therefore, 
this caa only be, either because the capital of the conntry has b^ 
come less, or the number of persons seeking employment gi'eat- 
er; and ^e only way again to raise them, is, either to increase 
the capital, or to diminish and keep down the supply of labour¬ 
ers. Combinations and strikes of work may be necessary, upon 
any variation of circumstances, to bring things sooner to their pro¬ 
per level,—like .shakes given to a clogged engine, or the Jerks of 
a machine not working su'cctly —but they never can aliect the 
grand results ; and if perMsted in, or made systematic, can only 
have a tendency, by diminUhwg the quantity of production, to 
retard that accumulation of capital, wliich is rw, though the 
least efficient, of the ii^o only voniedic.*' that nature has provided 
for the evil. The grand and sure remedy is to diminish the 
supply of labour; and so to make the competition in the market 
a competition among the cnpitalisls, bidding up against each 
other to get w’orkmeii—instead of a comjielition among the 
workmen, bidding (Uirtx'n again''t each other for cinploynienU 
xMl this appears to ns ctjually clear and simple : and though 
more development miglii l)e rcfjui^ile to prevent misconception, 
or answer oUjcctioir', we c<»:Ke«'* that we see nothing in the rea¬ 
soning ilsuif, which is not level to the capacity ol any Intelli¬ 
gent artisan, and might n<U be, bionght home ir) his endie and 
pcrmancnl conviction. \Vv are sure th.it iluiusaiuK them 
learn and understand ihing-s fir moreciinicuU, and infinitely lesH 
interesting, every day at the Mcchiuiie.-j* Iu^tilutions; and Iiavo 
no doubt, in ficr, that rtheii the docirine ol Vfages ;i!»d Ptipidii- 
tion is clearly mkI careful];, exjdaiiicd at these invaluable c-^tu- 
blishiuents tijcv will be li-lened to willi the nu/st ea*** r atlen- 
tion, and remembered with the most signal advantage. Mr 
McCulloch has given so luminous a summary of tliC'-e doctrines 
in the following sliort .passage of the work before in, tliat wo 
think it our duly, at the risk of sonic apparent rejklilion, to lay 
his edition of it also before our readers. 


‘ From the remotest antiquity down to our own times, it had been 
the uniform policy of legislators to give an artilicial stimulus to po¬ 
pulation, by encouraging early nian'iag'e.s, and bestowing rewards on 
these who had reared tlie greatest number of thildren. Hut the 
doctrines of Mr Maltlius show the niiscliievous nature of all inter¬ 
ference with the natural progirss of jiopululion, and liuve in tills re¬ 
spect effected a conjplete change in the public opinion. 'J’lmv have 
shown, that every increase in the numbers of tlie people, occa>ioncd 
by artificial expedienrs, and which is not either jireccded or accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding incrt-asc in tiic means ol’ subsisteocc, can 
be productive only of misciy, or ol’iiuTeascd morlality:—that the 
difficuity never is to biing liimian beings into the worldf bet to feed, 
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clotbe* and educate them when there and tbat« so fhr firoittt at¬ 
tempting to strengthen the principle of mcrease, we should iovd^ 
riahly endeavour to control and regulate it. 

* A few wordti only will be required to satisfy the most sceptical^ 

that the welUbeing and happiness of society must ever necessarily 
depend on the degree in which the principle of increase is subjected 
to prudential control and regulation. Those who are least convert 
sent with the principles of the science are aware, that the market 
rate of wages is exclusively dependent on t/ie proportion which the 
capital of the country, or the means of employing labour, bears to 
the number of labourers. There is plainly, therefore, only one way 
of really improving the condition of the great majority of the com¬ 
munity, or of the labouring class, and that is, by increasing the ratio 
tif capital to population. If this be done, the rate of wages will be 
proportionally augmented, and the labourers will rise in the scale of 
society ; whereas, if the ratio of capital to population be diminished, 
wages will be proportionally reduced, and the condition of the la¬ 
bourers changed for tlie worse. Unfortunately, the labourers have 
very little power over tlie incicasc or diminution of the national ca¬ 
pital; but they are ail-powerful in respect to the increase or diminu¬ 
tion of the sup])ly of labour. And if tlicy liad only good sense and 
intelligence sufficient to avail themselves of this power, tlicy might, 
hy unilcrsiockinix market with labour, rentier their wages high, 
notwitfistaiuling tlic demand for thtMr services should happen to bo 
diminisljcd; wliile, if tliey do not lhem>clves of this power, but 

allow the pnueiple of pepulatioa to lOwcrt its natural tendeney to 
ovcrslovk the market with labour, wage< v.ill be low, to whatever 
extent the demand for labour may be inereased. It appears, there¬ 
fore, tl»at the lower classes are in a very great degree the arbiters of 
their own fortune. Wliat otIters can do for them is really, to use 
Mr Mallhvis’s words, but as thr dust of'the balance^ compared nil It ivliat 
they can do for themselves. Nor is there any very great reason to 
think that their condition will ever be materially improved, until they 
are made acquainted with tlie circuin.>tances which govern the rate 
of wages, and arc impressed with at» intimate conviction of the im¬ 
portant and unqucBtioimble truth, that they are themselves the mas¬ 
ters of the ow/y means by which their command of the necessaries 
and comforts of liic can be materially extended. 

* These statements, though necessarily very brief and imperfect, 
arc yet sufficient to show the utter fallacy of the opinions advanced 
by those who argue that the principles and conclusions of the Essay 
on Population are unfavourable to human happiness. The ignorant 
abuse with which Mr Malthas has been so persevcringly assailed, 
disgraceful as it is to its authors, can have but little infiuence in re¬ 
tarding the adoption of juster views: and the more general dissemi¬ 
nation of the clemenlary principles of the science afford good grounds 
for hoping, that the period is not very far distant, when the preju¬ 
dices and misrepi'esentatiiun:, so ^industriou&lv propagated on this 
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ir^l have lofit much of their iDfiqence. and when it wiH ho 
Ipehendijr admhted» that it is by the condition of the people-—by the 
extent of their command over the necessaries and enjoyments hu¬ 
man lifof and not by their numbersy that their happiness is to be psti- 
mated ; and that the extent of this command must, generally speak¬ 
ing, depend on the prudence and discretion displi^ed in supplying 
the market with labour.* pp. 61—64. 

Having said thus much generally on the subject of the volume 
before us, we do not now propose to enter into any detailed ac¬ 
count of its contents. It is merely a summary, or Introduc¬ 
tory Discourse, • premised to a series of Lectures on Political 
Economy—and contains, of course, little more than a slight 
outline of the subjects to be discussed,—together with a succinct, 
learned aiid luminous account of the origin and progress of the 
science itself, and an answer to some of the most popular ob¬ 
jections tliat have been stated to its utility. The historical 
sketch is executed with peculiar spirit and originality : and 
contains, liesides many curious notices of germinal truths in the 
writings of Child, Petty, and Dudley North, the best condensetl 
account of the doctrines of Quesnay and the Economhtesy ami of 
all the foreign authors on the science, that is any where to be 
met with. Mr M'Culloch’s view of the defects of the system 
of Adam Smith, and of the respective merits of Maltbus and 
Ricardo, is equally masterly and candid. It is more suitable, 
however, to our present purpose, to give a short specimen of 
his more comprehensive and papular observations. 

After stating, with his usual caution and sagacity, that it would 
be unreasonable to expect any signal or immediate effect from the 
most general study of the principles of this science, he observes, 
that it would not be easy, however, to overrate the pernicious ef¬ 
fects even of poptdar ignorance and misconception, on the subject 
to which it relates; and slates that, in the course of his Lectures, 
he has * frequent occasion to refer to various instances, among the 
innumerable variety that might be pointed out, both in the history 
of this and other countries, to show the injurious cf&cts of popular 
ignorance on national prosperity. How often, for example, have all 
the evils of scarcity been aggravated by the groundless prejudices of 
the public against corn-dealersy and the injudicious interference of 
government t How often have restrictions and prohibitions been 
solicited by those to whom they proved productive only of ruin ? 
How often have the labouring classes endeavoured to prevent tho in¬ 
troduction and improvement of machines and processes for abridging 
labour, and reducing the cost of production, though it is certain 
that they are uniformly the greatest gainers by them ? How much 
has the rate of wages been reduced, and the condition of the lower 
classes been deteriorated, by the prevalence of mistaken opinions 

3 
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fiflocipla of populatum ; and the mivtideeux 
The object of the ftinipus £x«d$e 
looted by Sir Robert Walpole in 17Sd, was hot to rafiNr tw di 
eh comi^odity whatever, but to introduce the lUSd 

bondmg'tyst^-^** Tq make London a free port^ and hp coHie^ugim 
ihe market qf the world. ” And yet the mere proposal of this scfuMlie 
bad well nigh lighted up the flames of rebellion in the country, dbd 
Us abandonment by the minister was hailed with the most earnest 
and enthusiastic demonstrations of popular rejoicing.' And such is 
the strength of vulgar prejudice, that it was not until 1803 that the 
vrarehousing systen\—the greatest improvement that has perhaps 
ever been made in the financial and commercial policy of the coun* 
tryx—oould be safely adopted * 

** But where examples of this sort are so numerous ai^ striking 
as to arrest the attention of every one, it is unnecessary to specify 
them. I shall only, therefore, furtlier observe, that the war of 175^ 
the American war, and the greater part of the wars of last century» 
with the exception of those that grew out of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, were waged for the puqmse of preserving or acquiring some 
exclusive commercial advantage. But does any one suppose that 
these contests could have been carried on, at such an infinite ex¬ 
pense of blood and treasure, had the mass of the people known that 
their object was utterly unattainable?—had they known that it is 
impossible for any one country to monopolize weafth and riches; and 
that every such attempt must ultimately prove ruinops to itself, as 
well as injurious to others ? It is to Political Economy that we owe 
an incontrovertible demonstration of these truths truths that are 
destined to exercise the most salutary influence on humanity—to 
convince mankind that it is for their interest to live in peace, to deal 
with each other on fair and liberal principles, and not to become the 
dupes of their own short-sighted avarice, or the willing instruments 
of the blind ambition, or petty animosities, of their rulers." pp. 
87—90. 


In another place, when pointing out the boundaries that dis¬ 
tinguish this science from the kindred one of Politics, he ob¬ 
serves, 

* If free states generally make the most rapid advances in wraith 
and population, it is an indirect rather than a direct consequence of 
their political constitution. It results more from the greater proba¬ 
bility that the riglit of property will be held sacred—that the free¬ 
dom of industry will be less fettered and restricted,—and that tho 
public income will be more judiciously levied and expended under a 
popular government, than from the mere circumstance of a greater 
proportion of the people being permitted to exercise political rights 
and privileges. Give the same securities to the subjects of an abso¬ 
lute monarch, and they will make the same advances. Industry 
does not require to be stimulated by extrinsic advantages. The ad- 
vox. XXIII. NO. 85. B 
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drtionJ oom&rti snd enjoyments winch it procures have always been 
SttIkBent to ensure the most persevering and suocessAil exer- 
ifatiML And whatever may have been the form of government, those 
eduhtrSea have always advanced in the career or improvement, in 
whidi lhe public bundens have been moderate, the ffeedom of la* 
dus^y permitted, and every individual enabled peaceid>Iy to en^y 
the fruits of his labour. It is not, therefore* so much on its poltticid 
organixation, os on the talents ami spirit its rulers, that the wealth- 
of a country is principally dependent. Economy, moderation, and 
mtelligenee on the part of those in power, have frequently elevated 
‘ absolute monarchies to a very high degree of opulence and of pro¬ 
sperity ; while, on the other hand, all the advantages derived from 
n more liberal system of government have not been able to preserve 
free state} from being impoverished and exhausted by the extrava¬ 
gance* intolerance, and slioft-sightcd policy of tlreir rulers.' pp^ 
77, 78. 


Ttie following is also in every way entitled to our attention. 

** England is the native country of Political Economy : But slie 
has not treated it with a kind and fostering hand : Slie cannot boast 
of being the first to perceive the advantage of rendering it a branch 
of popular instruction, or to form establishments fur that purpose. 
It is to Italy, or rather to an Italian citizen, Bartholomew Intieri, a 
Florentine, celebrated by his countrymen fur tlic variety of his 
useful attainments, and the benevolence of his character, that this 
honour is due.. Having resided long in Naples, in (he capacity of 
manager of the estates of the Corsini and Medici families, Intieri 
necessarily became familiar with many of the abuses with which 
every part of the internal administration of that country was infected ; 
and being strongly impressed with a conviction, that the easiest, 
safest, and most elTectual reform of these abuses, would be produced 
by rendering the public generally acquainted with the genuine 
sources of national wealth and prosperity, and of poverty and misery, 
he determined to show his gratitude to the Neapolitans for the kind¬ 
ness he had experienced during his residence amongst them, by in¬ 
stituting a course of lectures on this science. For this purpose, In-, 
tieri applied to the Neapolitan government to be permitted to found 
a professorship of Political Economy in the University of Nat)lcs, to 
which a salary of 300 scudi should he attached, stipulating that tlie 
lectures should be given in the Italian language ; that his distin¬ 
guished friend Genovesi should be the first professor; nnd that, after 
his death, no individual in holy orders should be uppoiiitcd to the 
chair. The government having, greatly to its credit, agreed to these 
conditions, GenovrsI opened his class on itie 5th of November 1754. 
His lectures, which were very successful, were published in 17()4, in 
two volumes 8vo, under the title of Lezioai di Vi^nmierda q sia di 
Econmnia Civile, in I7C9, the Empress Maria Theresa founded a 
similar chair in the L'ntversity of Milan, and appointed the justly ce¬ 
lebrated Marquis Beccaria its first professor. But it is not ia coun- 
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I^et lobjedted id arbiU»rygur«mmooU» deprived of ifag fr eei fan i 
of the preni that ieptures on Political Economy oa^; to of iai» con* 
•iderable service. The tinnd.and jealous rulers of Naples and Aus^ 
trie ipeedil^ took fright at the existence of inatitutions which tha^ 
enemies ofimprovement taueht them to fear might have.theefiect to 
ejtcite dissatisfaction; and the chain founded by Intieri tod Mart# 

. Theresa were in conbcqucnce suppressed. 

* It is due, however, to the Emperor Alexander to stfUe, that he 
has given considerable enbouragement to the study of Political Eco- 
homy in Russia. M. tlenn Storch composed, at his ret^ucst, a course 
of lectures for the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, which were 
fniblished in 1815 under the title of Cours d'Economic Pfdiiique* 
This work reflects the greatest credit on its author, and does honour 
to tho liberality of the government, at whose expense it was publish* 
ed. Beddes a clear and able exposition of ihc most important prin* 
cipicj respecting the production of wealth and the freedom of com¬ 
merce and industry, M. Storch’s work contains many excellent dis¬ 
quisitions on subjects that Imvc engaged but little of the attention of 
the English and I'rcnch ccononiibis. His accounts of the slave sys¬ 
tem of ancient Rome and modern lUisMa, and of the paper money of 
the differetit continental states, arc exceedingly interesting and in¬ 
structive. Without the rtMuoicst intention of depreciating the la¬ 
bours of others, 1 conceive that 1 nni fully warranted in placing the 
work of M. Storch at the head of all the w'orks on Political Econo¬ 
my ever imported from tlie Continent into England. 

* But while aibitrary princes have appointed professors to instruct 
their subjects in the ptinciplcs of this mastcr-scicncc of civil life, it 
has been left to struggle in this country without any public patronage 
against thic prejudices of ignorance, interest, authority, and fasliion* 
The nation which of all others is most interested in the progress of 
Political Economy,—whose linancial and commercial system is most 
complicated, and where public opinion has the greatest influence on' 
the conduct of government,—is almost tlie only one in Europe that 
has made no ellbrt to'facilitate its general acquisition; or to intro¬ 
duce it, under the superintendence of separate professors, into those 
establishments where it would be recommended by so many old as¬ 
sociations, and adventitious attractions to the future Legi^tors of 
the country. This defect in our system of public education Is un¬ 
doubtedly the cause why ho many of those who have hlled the high¬ 
est stations, and who have had to decide on the most important finan¬ 
cial and commercial questions, should, though otherwise possessed of 
the greatest talents and acquirements, have been so very ill acquaint¬ 
ed with the principles and doctrines of this science. It is not their 
fault, but the fault of their instructors, if it may be truly said of 
them, that PUriqnc nd honorcs adipiserndosf ri ad RempubUcnm g<rrn-‘ 
dnnt nudi vtnirent aique inermes ; nulla cognatione rerum^ ntdla scicn'i 
tidomaii' p. 90^91. 

Sidee this was written, we underfland a Professorshin of thia 
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boen founded) by die inunlficence^of e private indi« 
vWiiid (Mir Hi DniminoDd)» in the UnWersUy cn Oxford,*-** 
the endownimft having been received with the most gratehil 
alacrity by that ancient'and dignified Bodv; and the Rtcaxv 
do has been prosperously establish^ In the i^ro- 

pblj|-M;hc Discourse before us being indeed the preamble to 
the first course^dellvcreit in that Institution. Nor ahould it be 
forgotten, that for ninny years back Mr Mnlthus has delivered 
a most instructive course of Lectures on the same subject, in 
the East ’India Company’s College at Hayleybury. 

With us in Scotland, these good examples have not yet been 
followed; but we trust the time is at hand when Uds reproach 
will be taken away from us. In the mean time it is proper to 
mention, that Mr Miine, the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow, has for many years delivered in that University 
an useful course of Lectures on Political Kconomy; aftd that 
abont twenty^threc years ago, our illustrious countryman, 
Dugald Stewart, gave two short courses on the same sub¬ 
ject from the Ethical chair of this cih’. A proposition, wc 
understand, was recently made by certain respectable indivi¬ 
duals in this place, to endow a separate Professorsliip for iIms 
science in our University, under the Royal patronage. Rut 
the scheme, though supported by many pcrsjuns of great lo¬ 
cal authi>rity, anti, among others, by most ot tlic distinguish¬ 
ed teachers in the University, w’as not fortunate eiumgh to ob¬ 
tain the approbation of that learned Body in its corporate ca¬ 
pacity; and was rejected for the time—chiefly, as wc haie uridcr- 
stootf, on the ground of the subject being supposed to fall with¬ 
in the province of the I'rofessor of Moral l^iilosophy, and of 
the learned person who now fills that Chair being likely, in a 
short time, to deliver a course of lecture.^ on it himself. 

This, wc feel, is not the time for discussing either the legal 
tight to the monopoly that is here asserted, or the expediency of 
establishing such pluralities in our Univeruilies—though upon 
both points we confess we have a vciy decided t^pinion. With 
every respect, however, for the abilities of our present Ethical 
Professor, we must be permitted to say, tliat the province 
which has been actually assigncil him, and to which he ims hi¬ 
therto limited his cares, scorns to us sufllcicntly ample to satisfy 
the ambition, and to task the industry of any one individual. 
Our Southern readers arc not, perhaps, aware that the Profes¬ 
sor of Moral Pliilosophy is with us expected to lecture, not 
only on all the doctrines and theories of Ethics, but also oa 
every ht^ch of Metaphysics, or what has been recently called 
J|iiKta^hy of Mind—upon most of the principles of Na- 
iural^^Bblogjr-^and upon the elements of Politics and general 
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Law. To diseuss all thc&e rabjecu wonbily, 
laaciy filled by Ferp^usson, Stewart, and Brown, weSM^j^tbi^ 
no lij^ iindertakinj^ I without spontaneously assuming tfa^ addi* 
tionaT burden of another and very extensive science—a science^ 
which the undivided labours of many years were insufficieht 
iiring to maturity in the hands of Adam Smith—which fully oov 
eupies tlie academical industry of Malthus, and left but little lel* 
sure to the cnetgctic activity of Ricardo, ^ 

We do not exactly know what colour the terms of the learned 
Professor's patent lend to his claim to the exclusive right of teach- 
iiig this science academically. But we do know, that in cases where 
there was the most express grant of such exclusive right, it has ne¬ 
ver been thought fit to insist on it, when public expediency seemed 
in any way to require its relaxation. The learned Professor will 
not have gone I'ar in his preparations for the new duties he is 
said t4 contemplate, till he is made aware of the infinite advan¬ 
tage ot' t/ic division of labour in general—and lias only to look 
round to the practice, and back to the history of his own Uni¬ 
versity, to Fce the most conspicuous examples of its, beneficial 
adoption in the great business of instruction. There was ori¬ 
ginally, for instance, but one, or at most two, Professors 
of Medical Science in all our Universities—whose duty, and of 
course whoso right it was, to accomplish students in every 
branch of liiat great mystery. With the progress of know¬ 
ledge, however, the number of labourers was increased—nnd at 
Kdinburiili, wc have now' no fewer than nine. Medical Professors. 
To finish a Doctor, in shi>rt, in our improved academical nianu.- 
factoi v, he must puns through as many hands as a pin» He is 
first diawn out and cut over by the Professor of Anatoniy— 
the head is then made by the Professor of the Theory of Medi¬ 
cine, and put on by the Professor of the Practice—he is next 
silvered overi^y the l^'o^essors of Botany and Chemistry- 
pointed by tijc Professors of Surgery—burnished up by the 
Professor of the Art Obstetrical—and finally papered and la¬ 
belled by the I’rofcssor of Materia Mrdica» After this, it is obvi¬ 
ously' absurd to say that it is against the constitutional practice of 
our University to admit any one bnt the Professor of Ethics to 
lecture within its bounds upon Political Economy; nnd it is 
needless, therefore, to refer to less conspicuous instances. iJn 
very recent times, however, it may be observed, that the Profes¬ 
sor of Law has had a rib taken out, and moulded into a se¬ 
parate Professor of Conveyancing—and the Professor of Sur¬ 
gery has suifered a similar operation in the creation of a kin¬ 
dred chair for Military Surgery—both these last being invasions 
the original monopoly of the Professor of Auatumy. la all 
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imte i^ancesy too, the new sciences were ijctuelif twgbt by 

the Professors, from whose too extensive province they were 
afterwards divided. But Political Economy has never (with the 
exception of Mr Stewart’s two short courses) been taught by onr 
Professor of Ethics. Confessedly it cannot be taught as apart 
of jtlora] Philosophy. If tanght at all by the professor of that 
science, it must be taught in a separate course of lectures—to 
separate pupils and for separate an<l additional fees. This 
consiilerntion alone, w'e think, should be decisive of the oues- 
tion of right. If Political Econoni^^ be a part <»f Moral Pliilo* 
fiophy, then it ought to form a part of the lectures in which the 
Professor ofMoiai Philosophy unfolds all the branches of that 
eomprehensive science. But if it is to fi)rm the subject of a sepa-^ 
rate course of lectures, why should these he delivered by tlie 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and npl by a separate professor ? 
Our academical practice presents us w ith many examples of a 
teacher being charged at iirst w'ith orie very great anti extensive 
department—ami of business bi‘ing afterwards carved out of it 
for several other teachers; but we are not aware that a single 
instance can be pointed out, in which o?ie teacher has been 
tasked with tTVO separate departnients—so separate, that no one 
has ever proposed or attempted to contbiiie theln. 

It is needless, however, to urge this any farther. We 
have a strong persuasion that the learned individual w'O al¬ 
lude to will ultimately decline entering upon a career so ques¬ 
tionable and full of peril, and waive all pretension to any 
exclusive right to teach this science. In so doing, we con¬ 
fess that we think he will act most prudently and liberoll}*. 
But, even if he should decide otherwise, and adventure upon 
adding a new professorship of Political Economy to that 
'which he already holds, we shall still rejoice to see so much 
done for the promotion of that stud}*. 11 he succeed, and de¬ 
livers a popular and useful course, he will do infinite credit to 
himscll^ and great good to the public, though with the disad¬ 
vantage of setting bad and hazardous example. If he fail, he 
will at least testify very decidedly his own sense, and that of his 
academical brethren, of the necessity of having such a class in 
|he University—and demonstrate the impolicy of any oUemj)t 
tosengraft it on another, by the unprospercjus issue of such an 
experiment, even in the hands of a man of extriferdinary abi- 
lity. 

For our own part, If we have a good course of lectures, it is 
nearly a matter of indifference to us by whom they may be de¬ 
liver^. We cannot but think, indeed, that it would be a great 
hdi#otag 9 to have at the outset, a person of the admitted U- 
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lentfi) estiibiittlied icputulion, and tried bkill In t^aclijfifjr 
Macculloch—more especially when we consider, that bjr having 
been twice appointed to deliver the Ricardo Lccturea in Xioa-* 
(ton, he has had the means of establishing a connection with the 
^eat merchants of that vast metropolis—and of thus correct- 
mg, hy their practical and experimental knowledge, whatever 
niighl be doubtful in his own tticorctical deductions. If a fitter 
person can lie found, however, Mr Mncculloch shall have no 
vote of ours. We do not think it unlikely, indeed, that he is 
destined for still liigbcr things—and that he would not thank 
ns for the proviiictal preferment to which we are so sclfialfly 
recommending him. 

Though we arc thus anxious, however, to see this Science 
taught regularly in our Universities, and think, on the whole* 
that it would now be taught there to the greatest advantage, 
this anxiety, we must say, arises more from the interest we take 
in the character and prosperity of those great establishments* 
than from any opinion that it could not be taught succcssliilly 
elsewhere. On the contrary, though wc greatly wish to see it 
thus solemnly adopted into the scheme of our national educa¬ 
tion, we should very much regret to hud the means of studying 
it withheld from those who could not resort to those distant 
and expensive Seminaries: There ought, indeed, to be a class 
lor it in every large town or populoiN neighbourhood: And we 
trust that individuals, or cumbinations of individuals, may soon 
be found to follow the splendid example of Mr Drummond, by 
the endowment of many such Lectures or Professorships in 
such situations. Wc have no doubt that it will soon occupy 
a conspicuous place in tbc courses of instruction delivered 
at the Mechanics* Institutions; and that, while certain branches 
of k are carefully explalncnl at them all, there will be found 
fo be many in which the fullest exposition of its whole doc- 
riiics will not be found too niuoli for the inteUigeOtOe urpn- 
tieiice of the pupils. 


A nr. II. Memoirs of Samwl Pc/iyj, Esq. F. R. &, Secretaty to 
the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II, and James H, 
Ctm’pri&vighis lliarxf from 1059 fo 1669, deeijihered by the 
Hev, tlohi^miihy A. B. qfSt, John's CoUege^ Cambridge^ from 
the original Shot tJiaud MS, in the Pepysian Library^ and a 
t^cUction ^rom his Private Cotrespondence, Eclitcd by Ht- 
CHARD Loud BuA'yBKooKE, 2 vols. 4to. Loudon, 1635. 

have a great nudulgcnce, we confess, for tlie ia«t^ or 
curiosity, or whalcvcr it may be called, that gives its 
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pablicatloaft ss tbb; ftiid aro tBdLMd';t 9 iMnt 
ti knowing* pretty nuuutely* the mannem aodflmbila 
of foriber time«*—of uxulerstandiagy in all tbdr details* d|e eha** 
ra^r and ordinary way of life and conversation of onr fore* 
fatherii—a very liberal and laudable desire—and by* no means to 
be confounded with that hankering after contemporary slander* 
with which this age is so miserably and so justly re^ 

prdached. It is not only curious to sceirocn what beginnings* 
and by what steps, we have come to be what we are: It is most 
important* for the future and for the present* to ascertain what 
practices* and tastes and principles, have been commonly found 
associated or disunited : And as, in uncultivated lands, we can 
often judge of their inherent fertility by the quality of the weeds 
they spontaneously produce—so we may learn* by such an in¬ 
spection of the moral growths of a country, compared with its 
subsequent liislory* what prevailing manners are indicative of 
vice or of virtue—what existing follies foretell upproacl^ing wis¬ 
dom—what forms of licentiousness give promise of coming 
purity* and what of deeper degradation—what uncertain lights* 
ia ^OTt, announce the rismgi and what the settiftg snn 1 WhHe, 
In like manner* we may trace in the same records, the connex¬ 
ion of public and private morality* and the mutual action and 
reaction of government apd manners and discover what in¬ 
dividual corruptions spring from political dishonour—what do¬ 
mestic profligacy leads to the sacrifice of freedom—and what 
national virtues are most likely to resist the oppressions* or yield 
to the seductions of courts. 

Of all these things History tells us little—and yet they are tlie 
most important that she could have been employed in recording. 

has been contented* however, for the most part* with de¬ 
tailing merely the broad and apparent results—the great public 
events and transactions* in which the true working principles of 
its destiny have their end and consummation; and points only to 
the wrecks or the triumphs that float down the tide of human af- 
iaira, without giving us any light as to those ground atrrenls 
by which its central masses are governed, and of which those 
superficial appearances are* in most cases* tlie necessary* though 
pflsuspected effects. 

Every one feels, we think, how necessary this iiiformation is* 

. if we wish to understand what antiquity really vMta* dnd what 
mapoev of men existed in former generations—how vague and 
unsati^actory, without it* are all public annals and records of 
. dynasties and battles—of how little interest to private individuals 
7 —of how little use even to philosophers and statesmen I Before 
iw can apply any example in history, or even comprehend itaac- 

.. * • ■ 
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good dtel- of the ieH)per» tastes^ end occupations, both e>&» 
ftovs and the sufierers. Good and evil ohange natures witli a 
change of those circumstances; and we maj be lamenting die 
most intolerable of calamities what was scarcely felt as an in-* 
Siction, by those on whom it fell. Without this knowledge, 
therefore, the most striking and important events are mere won¬ 
ders to be stared at—altogetlier barren of instruction—and pro¬ 
bably leading us astray, even as occasions of sympathy or moral 
emotion. These minute details, in short, which History has so 
often rejected as below her dignity, are indispensable to give 
liie, certainty or reality to her delineations; and we should have 
little hesitation in asserting, that no history is really worlli any 
thing, unless it relate to a people and an age of which wc have 
also those humbler and more private memorials. It is not in the 
grand Tragedy, or rather the Epic fictions, of History, that we 
learn the true condition of former ages—^the real character of 
past generations, or even the actual effects that were produced 
on society or individuals at the time, by the great events that are 
there so solemnly recorded. If we have not some remnants or 
•cinie infusion of the Comedy of middle life, we neither have any 
idea of the state and colour of the general existence, nor any just 
undei'stunding of the transactions about which we are reading. 

For whut we know of the ancient Greeks for example—for 
all that enables us to imagine what sort of thing it would have 
been to have lived among them, or even what effects were pro** 
duced on the society of Athens or Sparta by the battles ol Ma¬ 
rathon or Salumis, we are indebted not so much to the histo¬ 
ries of Herodotus, Xenophon, or Thucydides, as to the Dcipno- 
sopliists ofAUiciiioub—the anecdotes of Plutarch—the introduc¬ 
tory and incidental passages of the Platonical dialogues—the 
details of sonic of die private orations—and parts of the plays of 
Plautus and Terence, apparendy copied from die Greek co¬ 
medies. For our personal knowledge of the Homans again, we do 
not look to Eivy, or Dionysius—or even to Cmsar, Sallust, or 
Tacitus; but to Horace, Petronius, Juvenal, and the.other sa¬ 
tirists—to incidental notices in the Orations and Dialogues of 
Cicero—and above all to bis invaluable Letters,—followed 
up by t.hosdfbf Pliny,—to intimations in Plutarch, and Sencco, 
and Lucian—to die books of the Civil law—and the biographies 
and anecdotes of the Empire, from ^culoiiius to Procopius. Of* 
the feudal linies-r-the heroic age of modern Europe—we have 
fortunately more abundant and minute inlbrniation, both in the 
Komances of chivalry, w'luch embody all the details of upper 
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lift ; Slid in the memoint and chronicles of «udi writers As 
Cdmtnines and Froissart, which are filled with so many indivl* 
deal pictures and redundant particularities^as.to leave us scarce* 
]y any thing more to learn or to wish for, as to the manners and 
omraeter, the temper and habits, and even the daily life and 
conversation, of the predominating classes of society, who 
then stood for every thing in those countries; And, even 
- with regard to their serfs and vassals, we are not without 
most distinct and inteiligibk liglits—both in scattered pas* 
sages of the works we have nlrendy referred to, in various an¬ 
cient Ballads and legends relating to their condition, and in 
such invaluable records as the humorous and more familiar 
tales of our immortal Chaucer. For the character and ordi¬ 
nary life of our more immediate ancestry, wo may he'said to 
owo our chief knowledge of it to Shakespeare, and the comic 
dramatists by whom he was succeeded—reinforcetl and snp- 
porte<l by the infinite quantity of obscure and insignificant innt- 
tcr wliich the indnstrv of his comnipiilators has broimlit back 
to light for his elucidation—and w'hich the matciiless charm of 
his [x>pu)arity has again rendered lK)th interesting and. fhmi- 
iiar. The manners and habits of still later times are known to 
us^ not by any means by our public histories, but by the writers 
of farces and comedies, polite essays, libels and satires—by 
collections of private letters, like those ofCiray, Swift, Arbiitk- 
not, and Lord Orford—by private mi-moirs or journals, such 
us those of Mrs Lucy Hutchison, SwiiVs Journal to 
Sind Doddington’s Diary—aiul, in still later times, by oiir gay 
and satirical nwels—by caricature prints—by the belter news¬ 
papers and magiizines,—and by viuious minute accounts (in the 
manner of Boswell^s I^ife of Johnson) of the private life and 
conversation of distinguished individuals. 

'JTic work before us relates to a period of which W’e have nl- 
ready very considerable memorials. Hut it is, notwitlistjuid* 
ing, of vfery great interest and curiosity, A gotid deal of what 
it' contains ilerivcs, no doubt, its chief interest from having 
happeneei 180 yeiirs ago : But there is little of it that does not, 
for that very reason, throw vuliiable lights on our intermediate 
Idstor}'. It consists as the title sliows, ol' a very minute and 
copious Diary, continued from the year 1659 to 1669—and a 
correspondence, much less .perfect and continuous, down near* 
ly to the 'death of the aiillmr in 1703. Fortunately for the 
*))«blic part of the story, the aiitlior was, from the very begin¬ 
ning, in immediate contact with persons in high office and 
abput court—and, still more fortunately for the private part, 
IKC^s to have been posscssctl of the niost extraordinary acti- 
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ivilfy and Uw most indiscriiniiiaUngy insatiable, and n ristfi ri H#^ 
neons curiosity, that ever prompted the researebesrf^x^' 

g lied the pen, of a daily chronicler. Although exGwiwf 
usy and diligent in his attendance at his office, he finds ti<ha 
to go *to every play, to every execution, to every procession, 
fire, concert, riot, trial, review, ci^ feast, public dissection cr 

1 Picture gallery that he can hear of. Nay, there seems scarce- 
y to have been a school examination, a wedding, christening, 
charity sermon, bull-baiting, philosophical meeting, or private 
merry-making in his neighbourhood, at which he was not sure 
to make his appearance, and mindful to record all the particu¬ 
lars. He is tlie first to hear all the court scandal, and all the 
public news—to observe the changes of fashions, and tlie down- 
ffll of parties—to pick up family gossip, and to retail philoso* 
phical intelligence—to criticise every new house or carriage that 
IN built—every new l)ook or new beauty that appears—Qvery 
measure the King ado)>ts, and every mistress he discards. 

For the rest of liis character, he appears to have been an ca^ 
tempered, compassionate, and kind man, combining an extraor¬ 
dinary diligence and regularity in his official business and domes¬ 
tic economy, with a singular love of gossip, amusement, and all 
kinds of miscellaneous information—a devoted attachment, and 
almost ludicrous admiration of his wife, with a wonderful devotion 
to the King's mistresses, and the fair sex in general, and rather a 
suspicious fariiiliarity with various pretty actresses, and singers; 
and, above all, a practical sagacity and cunning in the manager 
ment of affairs, with so much occasional credulity, puerility, 
and folly, as would often tempt us to set him down for a drivel¬ 
ler. Though born with good blood in his veins, and a kins¬ 
man, indeed, of his great patron, the first Earl of Sandwich, he 
had nothing to boast of in his immediate pregeiiiCors, being 
born the soq of a tailor in London, and entering on life in a 
Btatc of the utmost poverty. It was probably from this ignoble 
vocation of his father, that he deriv^ that hereditary taste for 
Dress which makes such a conspicuous figure in his Diary. The 
critical and afiectionatc notices of doublets, cloaks, beavers, pe¬ 
riwigs, and sword-belts, actually outnuml^ring, we tiiink, all 
the entries on any other subject whatever, and plainly engross¬ 
ing, even in die most agitating circumstances, no small share of 
the author’s attention. Perhaps it is to the same blot in his 
scutcheon, that we should trace a certain want of manliness in 
Ills whole character and deportment Certain it is at least, that 
there it room for such an imputation. He appears before us, 
from first to last, with the true temper, habits, and mapners of 
an ^bBc<)uious to his superiors—civil and smooth to 

ai^l men—^iavish in utleulious to pcrboiis of influence whom he 
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nfrak] ^nd ashi^nKrd oF bctng wgb with Ids iheat 
. friefki^ ftnd benQfiictors, wh^ they are buppos^ to beooiof 
Ikvpur—Htnoftt solicitous to kfeep out of quarrels of all som-^ 
and ensuring his own safety, not only by a too humble and pa¬ 
cific bearing in scenes of contention, but by such stretches of si- 
mulation and dissimulation as we. cannot easily reconcile to our 
notion of a brave and honourable man. 

To such an extent, indeed, is this carried, that, though living 
in times of great actual, and greater apprehended changes, it 
is with difficulty that we can guess, even from this most copious 
and unreserved record of his inmost thoughts, what were his 
political opinions, or \Wicther indeed lie had any. Wc learn, 
indeed, from one passage, iliat in his early youth he had been 
an ardent Roundhead, and had in tliat capacity attended with 
exaltation the execution of the King—observing to one’of his 
companions at the time, that, if he iiud been to make a sermon 
on the occasion, he would have cho^etl for his text the words, 

** The memory of the wicked shall rot.” This, l<> be sure, 
■was when he was only in his eighteenth year—^l>ut he 
seems afterwards to have accepted of a small cilice in the 
Republican Court of Exchequer, of which he is in pos«> 
session for some time after the comnicnceincnt of his Diary. 
That work begins in Januar}^ 1G59, while Monk was on hti> 
march from ScotiumJ ; and yet, not only iloes he continue to 
fre<]uent the. society of Harrington, Ilazlerigge and other 
staunch republicans, but never once Gxpres!»es any wibh of 
bis own, either for the restoration of tlte iloyaky, or the con* 
tinuance of the Protectorate, till after he is actually at sen with 
l^ord Sandwich, with tiic ships that brought Charles buck from 
Breda. Alter the Restoration is consolidated, indeed, and he 
has got a good office in the Admiralty, he lias recorded, amply 
enough, his anxiety for the permanency of the anqient dynasty 
—tliough he cannot help, every now and then, reprobating the 
proffigBcy, wastefulness, and neglect of the new government, 
mid contrasting them disadvantogeously with the economy, en¬ 
ergy, and popularity, of most of the measures of the Usurper. 
While we give him credit thcrelbre, for great candour and 
inspartiality in the ]>rh^aie judgments which he has here re¬ 
corded, we can scarcely ])ay him the compliment of saying ' 
that he has any political principles whatever—or any, at least, 
fur which he could ever have dreatued of hazarding his own 
wordJy prosperity. • 

Another indication of the same low and ignoble turn of 
mind is to be found, wc think, in his penurious anxiety about 
hie money—the intense satidkctiun with which he waichcb 
iu increase, and the sordid and vulgar cuius to yvhich ht> coin 
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4eseen9d to d}cck it« Of^penditure. Even jtfter be m tn poRStensEcHK 
of4r eatincomcy he ^)cs and sits by the tailor till h« se^ Ubi 
eeer ml the buttons on his doublet—and spends foulr or 
of a very busy day, in watching the coach-maker layirig on tlw 
coats of varnish on the body of his coach ! When be gives a din^ 

' ner, he knows e?cacdy what every dish has cost hitn-^and tella 
a long story of his paddling half the night with his lingers in the 
dirt, digging up some money he had buried in a garden, and con¬ 
veying it with his own hands, with many fears and contrivances, 
safely back to his house. With all this, Imwevhr, he is chari¬ 
table to the poor, kind to his servants and dependents, anti very 
indulgent to all the members of his family—though wo find him 
chronicling his own munificence in helping to fit out his wife's 
brother, when he goes abroad to push his fortune, by presenting 
him wilh ‘ ten shillings-r-and a coat that I had by me—a close 
‘ botlicd, light-coloured, cloth coal—with a gold edging on each 

• seam—that was the lacc of my wife’s best petticoat, when I 

• marrictl her ! ’ 

• As we conceive, a good deal, not only of the interest, but of 
the authority and just construction of the information contniiied 
ia^the work, depends on the reader having a correct knowledge 
of the individual by whom it is furnished, vre 4.hink we cannot 
«!o better than begin our extracts with a few citations illustrative 
of the nuthoi’s own character, habits, and condition, as we have 
already attempted to sketcli them. The very first entry exhibits 
some of his peculiarities. He was tlicn only twenty-seven years 
of age—and had been received, thougli not wilh much honour, 
into the house of his kinsman Sir E. Montague, afterwards 
Knrl of Sandwich. This is his condition in thu beginning of 
JG59. 

* Jan. 1st, (1.ord*s Day*) This morning (we living lately in the 
^aneii) 1 rose, put on my suit with great skirts, having not lately 
worn any other clothes but them. Went to Mr Gunning’s chapel 
at Exeter House, &c. Dined at home in the garret^ where my wife 
dressed the remains of a turkey, and in the doing of it she buruod 
her iiund. I staid at home the whole afternoon, looking over my 
accounts ; then went with my wife to my father's, —'2d. From the 
liul) 1 called at home, and so went to Mr Crewe’s (my wife she was 
to go to her father’d), and Mr Moore and 1 and another gentleman 
went out and drank a cup of ale together in the new market, and 
there I cat some bread and cheese for my dinner. * 

His passion foV dress breaks out in every,,page almost; but 
we shall insert only one or two of the early entries, to give tijc 
reader a notion of the style of it. 

‘ 10th. This day I put on tny new silk suit, the first that ever I 
wore in my life. 12th. Homo, and called my wile, and took her to 
Clodina’s to a great wedding of Nan Hartlib to Mynliter Under, which 
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ira»liBpt at Oorkig House with very great state/ coit, and noSie 
cotapany. But among atl the beauties there» my wife was tbohg9t| 
ibe grieatesti^l Sth. Up early, tlie first day that 1 put on my black 
ilrainlett coat with bilver buttons. To Mr Spong, whom 1 round In 
hu night-gown, &c.—Hth. To the Privy Seale, and thence to my 
Xord’s, where Mr Pin the taylor, and 1 agreed upon making me a 
▼civet coat.—S5th- This night W. Hewer brought me home from 
Mr Pinfs my velvet coat and cap, the first that ever I had. This 
the first day that ever 1 saw my wife wear black patches since we 
were married.—-My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it being the first 
time I had given her leave to weare a black patch.—22d. This 
morning, hearing that the Queenc grows worse again, I sent to stop 
the making of my velvet cloak, till I see whether she lives or dies*— 
SOth. To my great sorrow find myself worse than 1 was the 
last month, which was then 760/. and now it is but 717/- But it 
hath chiefly arisen from my layiiigs-out in clothes for myself and 
wife; via, for her about VM, and for myself 5.5/., or thereabouts; 
having made myself a velvet clonk, two new cloih skirts, black, plain 
both; a new shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons and twist, with 
a hew hat, and silk tops for my legs, and many other things, being 
resolved henceforward to go like myself. And also two, perriwiggs. 
One whereof costs me 3/. and the other 40s. I have worn neither 
yet, but will be^in next week, God willing.—^29th. Lord’s-day. 
ThU morning I put on my best black cloth suit, trimmed with scar- 
Ictt ribbon, very neat, w'ith my cloak lined with velvett, and a new 
beaver, which altogether is very noble, with my black silk knit canona 
1 bought a month ago.—-SOth. Up, and put on a new summer black 
bomba 2 in suit; and being come now to an agreement with my barber 
to keep my perriwig in good order at 20s. a year, I am like to go very 
spruce, more than I used to do—31&t. This day I got a little rent in 
iny new fine camlett cloak with the latch of Sir G. Carteret’s door ; but 
it is darned up at my tailor’s, that it w ill bo no great blemish to it; 
but it troubled me. * 

Tiiis, we suppose, is enough—though there are more tharr 
500 such notices at the service of any curious reader. It 
may be supposed what a treat a Coronation would be to such a 
fancier of fine clothes ; and accordingly, wc have a most rap¬ 
turous description of it, in all its glory. The King and the 
l>uke of York in their morning dresses were, it seems, * but 

• very plain men but, when uitircd in iheir ‘ most rich em- 

• broidcred suits and cloaks, they looked most noble. * Indeed, 
after fipme thiip, he assures u?, that ‘ the show was so glorioua 

* with gold and silver, that we are not able do look at it any 

* longer, our eyes being so much overcome ! ’ 

■ As a specimen of the credulity and ixaadillc which constitutes 
apoiher of the staples of this colieciion, tJic reader niay lake 
ihe following. 

* lOih. Waked with a very high wind, and eaid to mV wife, I* 
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pr«j God 1 Hoor oot of the death of any ^reat perton««^T|iia viko 
| g ao high! ” fearing that the Queene might be dead. Seap i gind 
gmng by coach with Sir W* Batten and Sir J. Mlnnea to Sb «Minea*«« 
they tell me that Sir W. Compton, who it is true had been a little 
jiokly for a week or fortnight, but was very well upon Friday 
night last, at the Tangier Committee with us, was dead,.^^e(l yester¬ 
day : at which 1 was most e^sfieedingl^ surprised — he being, and ao 
all the world saying that he was, one tfic toorthyest men and best 
ifficers of State nova in England / # 

* To Westminster Abbey, and there did see all the tombs 
very finely, having one with us alone (there being other company 
this day to see the tombs, it being Shrove*Tucsday): and here 
we did see, by particular favour, the body of' Queen Katlierine of 
Valois ;—and 1 had the upper part of her body in my hands,-— 
and 1 did kiss her mouth—reflecting upon it that 1 did kiss a 
queene, and Uiat this was my birth day,—thirty-six years old-^ 
that I did kiss a queene I But here this man, who seems to un¬ 
derstand well, tells me that the saying is nut true that she was never 
buried,—for she was buried.—Only when Henry the Seventh built 
his chapel, she was taken up and laid in this wooden coflin ; but I 
did there see that in it the body was buried In a leaden one, which * 
remains under the body to this day, &x. ^'C.— 29th. We sat under 
the boxes, and saw the flne ladies ; among others, my Lady Kerne- 
guy, who is most devilishly painted. And so home—it being mighty 
pleasure to go alone with my poor wife in a coach of our own to a 
play ! and makes us appear miglity great, 1 think, in the world ; at 
least, greater than ever 1 could, or my friends for me, have once ex¬ 
pected ; or, 1 tiiink, than ever any of my family ever yet lived in 
my memory—but my coaen Pepys in Salisbury Court. * 

Or tlie following iiiotnoraiulums of his travels. 

* A mighty cold and windy, but clear day; and had tlie pleasure 
of seeing the Medway running winding up and down mightily,—and a 
very flne country: and I wont a little out of the way to have visited 
Sir John Bankes, but he at London ; but here I had a sight of his seat 
and house, the outride, which is an old abbey just like Hinching- 
broke, and as good at least, and mightily flnely placed by the river; 
and he keeps the grounds about it, and walks and the house, very 
hundsoine : I was mightily pleased with the sight of it. Thenc^to 
Maydstone, which 1 had a mighty mind to sec, having never been 
there; and walked all up and down the town,—and up to the top of 
the steeple—and hotl a noble view, and then down again : and in tho 
town did see an old man beating of flax! and did step into the barn 
and give him money, and saw that piece of husbandry, which I never 
saw ; and it is very pretty ! In the street also I did buy and send to 
our inne, the Bell, a dish of fresh fl$h. And so having walked all 
round the town, and found it very pretty as most towns I ever saw, 
though Qot very big, and people of good fashion in it, we to ouy inne 
and had a good dinner; and a'barbcr came to me and there trimmed 
me, that I might be clean against uight to go to Mrs Allen^ See. 
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* Bo alt OTer the plain by the rig;bt of the ttoepie (the pleln fkigh 

to Salisbury by night; but befcM'e I came to the town, 1 
eaw a ^^at fortification, and there li^t, am) to it and in It { and find U 
prodigious! hO ostoJHght me to be In it all alone, at that time of nighu^ 
it being dark. I understand since it to be that that is called Old Sarutti. 
Come to the George InnCi where lay in a silk bed; and very good 
diet,' *c. A c.—‘ 22d. So the three women behind W. Uewef, hf urford, 
and our guide, and 1 single to Stonehenge, over tlioplain, and same great 
even f affright us ! Come thither, and find them as prodigious as 
any tales 1 ever heard of them, and worth going this journey to see. 
<T^ knows what tlieir use was: they arc hard to toll, but yet may 
be told. *—* 12th, Friday. Up, finding our bids good, hni /wary ; 
which made us merry ! *—* 9th. Up, and got ready, and cat our 
breakfast; and ilien took coach : and the poor, as they did yester¬ 
day, did stand at the coach to have something given them, as Uioy 
do to all great persons; and I did give them something : and the 
town music did also come and pluy ; but. Lord 1 what sad music they 
made ! So through the town, and observed at our College of Mag¬ 
dalene newpainiul! and understand Uiat the Vice-Chancel¬ 

lor is there this year.’ 

Though a great playgoer, we cannot say much for his taste 
in plays, or indeed in (itcraturo in general. Of the Midsum¬ 
mer’s Dream, he says, ‘ it is the most insipid, ridiculous piny 

* I ever saw' in mv life. * And he is almost cipialiy dissatisfieti 
with the Merry Wives of Windbor, and Ilonry the IV. To 
make amends, however, for these mi^iudgments, ho is often 
much mpved by the coneoid of sweet sounds; and has, in the 
following passage, desciibed tlic effects they produced on him, 
in a way that must be iidoiittcd to be original. 'J'he Virgin 
Martyr (of Massciiger), he says, a as ‘ miglify pleasant * Not 

* that the play is worth much, but it is finely acted by Beck 

* Marahall. But that winch did please me beyond any thing 

* ill the whole world, was the wind-musicjuo when the angel 

* comes down; which is so sweet that it ravished me, and in- 

* deed, in a word, did wrap up my* soul, so that it made me 
‘ noilj/ steki—’just as I have formerly been in love u'lfh 

* wi/c / ’ 

Though ‘ mighty merry ’ upon all occasions, and, like 
gentle oulncs^, ever loving a joke, we arc afraid he had 
not much relish for wit. His perpl<?xity at the success of Hii- 
dibras !s exceedingly ludicrous. This is his own account of his 
firat attempt on him— * 

* Hither come Mr Battersby; and wc falling into disennrse of 
fs new booh ^diollery in use, called Hudehras., 1 would needs go find 
|| out, and met witli it at the Temple: coat me 2s. fid. But when 
Brnme to read it, it ia so sHi^ an abuse of the Presbyter Knight 
mPg to the warra, that / am ashamed ^it s and by and by moctmg 
StJIdr Townsend’s at dinner, / sold it to himjbr ISdJ ’ 
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9eooi|d4« ^afrimuch more successful* •., < ^ ', 

• To Pful's Chur^ Y«rd» end there looked ui:^ 1ibe.«|p^^ 
of Hodib.ras-^which 1 6u^ not, but £orrou>m re9d»^4iuf^'j|f iloe 

.as good as the first, which the world cried so mightily up; ^buj^ It 
Jiath not A good liking io me, though 1 had tried twice or weo 
times reading, to bring ntj^selfto think it ’ 

The following is a ludicrous in^itaiice of hie parsimony and 
household meatiness. 

‘ S9th. (King’s birth-day.) Rose early, and put six spoons and 
a porringer of silver in my pocket., to give away to*day. Back to 
dinner at Sir William Batten’s; and then, after a walk in the fine 
gardens, we went to Mrs Browne’s, where Sir W. Pen and I were 
godfathers, ^nd Mrs Jordan and Shipman godmothers to her boy* 
And there, before and after the christening, we were with the woman 
above in her cliambcr; but^wlieiher we carried ourselves well of illi 
1 know not; but 1 was directed by young Mrs Batten. One pas« 
sage, of a lady that eate xwfers vnih her dog, did a little displease uie. 

I did give the midwife 10s., and the nurse 5s., and the maid of the 
house 2s. But, for as much as I expected to give the name to the 
cbiide, but did nut, (it being called John), Iforebore then to give 
plate* ’ ' 

On another occasion, when he had, according to the fashion 
of the time, sent a piece of plate, on a holiday, to his official 
superior, he records with great joy, 

* After dinner Will, comes to tell me that he had presented my 

piece of plate to Mr Coveptry, who takes it very kindly, and sends 
me a very kind letter, and ike plate back again, —of which mp heart is 
wry glad, * • 

Throughout the whole work, indeed, he is mainly occupied 
with reckoning up and securing his gains—turning them into 

f ood gold—and bagging and hiding them in holes and corners. 

lis prosperity, indeed, is marvellous; and shows us how good 
a thing it was to be in office, even in the year 16G0. When he 
goes with Lord Sandwich to bring over the King, he is over^ 
Joyed with his Majesty’s bounty of a month’s pay to all the ships* 
officors—and exuUingly counts up his share, and ‘ finding him- 
‘ self to be worth very neatly 100/., blesses Almighty God for 
* it—not having been worth 25/. clear when he left his home.* 
And yet, having got the office of Clerk of the Acta in the 
Admiralty, and a lew others, he thrives with such prodigious 
ri 4 )idity, that before, the end of 1666, tliis is his own account 
of his condition. 

* To ray accounts, wherein at last I find them clear and right; 
but to my great discontent do find that my gettings this year have 
been 57^- less than my last: it being ffiis year in all but 2986/.; 
tcAereas, the last, 1 got 3560/. / And then again my spendings this 
year have exceeded my spendings the last, by 644/.: my whole 
VOL. XLIII. NO. 85. C 
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4peB^^ iM year being but 509/.; wfatreiui Ibb jeer U appeera I 
ha|ic4pe»t 11^.,—which is a sumnotfitto be said that eter 1 should 
spend in ono year, before 1 am master of a better estate Chan 1 am* 
Yet, blessed be God! and I pray God make me thankful for it, 
1 do fihd myself worth in money, ali good, above SpXii.; which is a* 
bove 1800/. more than I was the last year. * 

We have hinted, however, at a worse meanness than the care 
of money, and sordid hous.eho)d economy. When his fripnds 
and patrons seem fulling into disgrace, Uiis is thb way he takes 
to countenance them. * 

* I found my Lord Sandwich there, poor man ! I see with a me¬ 
lancholy face, and suffers his heard to grow on his upper lip more than 
usual. I took him a little aside to know when 1 should wait on him, 
and where: he told me, and that it would be best to meet at his lodg¬ 
ings, being seen to.walk togeihei'. Which I liked very well; 

and, Lord ! to see in u^lat difficulty 1 stand, that 1 dare not walk with 
Sir W. Coventry, for fear n.y Lord oi Sir O. Carteret should see me; 
nor with either of them, Lt fear Sir W. Coventry should! &c. 

' To Sir W. Coventry’s—after much discourse with him, I walked 
out with him into James’s Park; whore, being afraid to be ^een tmtk 
him {he haring not yet leave to hiss the Kiaf/n Imtah but notice taken, 
as I bear, of all that go to him), 1 did lake the pretence of my at¬ 
tending the Tangier Committee to take my leave of him.* 

It is but a small matter, after this, to fiiul, that when the 
office is besieged by poor sailors’ wives, chiinouiing for their ar¬ 
rears of pay, he and Mrs Pepys arc tlrcadliiliy * afraid to send 
* a venison pasty, that we are to have for supper to-night, lo the 
‘ cook lo be boked—for fear of thetr oft'eriiig violence to it- * 
Notwithstanding his great adiniraiion ot his wife and her 
beauty, and his unreiniuing attention to business and money, 
he has a great deal of innocent dalliance with various pretty 
actresses at the playhou&es, and passes a large part of his time 
in very profligate society. Here is a touclj of his ordinary life, 
which meets us by accitlcnt as we turn over the leaves. 

“ To the King’s house ; and there going in met with Knipp, and 
she took us up into the tireing-rooms ; and to the womens shifty^ 
where Nell (that ie, Nell Gwyn)—was dressing-herself, and was all 
. unready, and is very pretty, prettier than I thought. And into the 
fcene*rooro, and there sat down, and she-gave us fruit: and here I 
r^ad the questions to Knipp, while she answered me, through all 
her part of “ Flora’s Figary’s,'* which was acted to-day. But, 
Lord r to see how they were both painted, would make a man mad, 
and did make me loath them ! and. what base company of men comes 
among them, and how lewdly they talk! And how poor the men 
arc in clothe-s and yet what a shew they make on the stage by can¬ 
dle-light is very ohservable. But to see bow Nell cursed.*—for having 
^#0 few people in the pit, was strange.*' 





* i 

Now, wliedter it was $trafige or not, it we* 

Wrong in Ndl to curse so unmerdfuUy, even at.it'tbkl 
But we must say, that it wt^s neither so wrong nor 
as for this grave man of office, to c^rse deliberately tolijtoifelf 
in this his private Diary. And yet but a few pages after, we fthd 
this emphatic entry,—* in fear of nothing but this damned 

* btisiness ot'the prizes. I fear ray Lord will receive a cursed^ 

* deal of trouble by it. ’ 

The following aftbrds a still stronger picture of the profligacy 
of tlie times. 

“ To Fox Hall, and there fell into the company of Harry Killigrew, 
a rogue newly come back out of France, but still in disgrace at our 
Court, and young Newport and others, as very rogues as any in the 
town, who were ready to take hold of every woman that come by 
thtMii. And so to supper in an arbour: but, Lord ! their mad talk 
did make my heuit nke. And here,I first understood by theif talk 
the meaning of the company that lately were called Bailers; Harris 
telling how it was by a meeting ofsome young blades, where be was 
among them, and my Ludy Bonnet and her ladies; and there dancing 
and all the roguish tilings in the world. But, Lord! what 
loose company was tins that 1 wasr in to-night! though full of wit; 
and worth a man’s being in for once,—to know the nature of it, and 
their manner of luik and lives." 

TIicm* however, wc hove no doubt, were all very blameless 
and accideniul as.sociations on his part. But there is one littlo 
liahon of whicli we iliscover some indications in the journal, as 
to whicli w'o ilo not feel so well assured, unreserved us his con¬ 
fessions umlouhicdiy are, that lie has intrusted the whole . 
truth even to his short-hand ciplier. We allude to a certain 
Airs Mercer, his wife’s maid and occasional companion, of 
whom he nmkes iVecjueiit and very particular mention. Tlie 
lollowing entry, it will be allowxd, is a little suspicious, as 
well as exccVdiiigly characteristic. 

‘ Thence home—and to sing w'ith my wife‘and Mercer in the gar¬ 
den ; and coming in, 1 Had my wife plainly dUsatisHed with me, that 
1 can spend so much time with Mercer, teaching her to sing, and 
could never take the pains with her. Which I acknowledge; But 
it is because the girl do take music mighty readily, and ihc do not, 
—and mu^ic is ihe thing of the world that 1 love most, and all 
the pleasure almost that I can now take. So to bed, in some little dis¬ 
content,— but no words from me !* 

We trace the eirect of this jealousy very curiously, in a little 
incident chronicKd with, groat simplicity a few days after, where 
he mentions that being out at supper, the party returned * in 
‘ txvo coaches,—Air Batelier and lus sister Mary, and my wife 
* ami I, in one,—and Mercer alone in the other.' 

C 2 
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' We are sorry to observe, however, that he seems very soon 
to tired of this caution and forbearance; as the following, 
rather outrsuKOOUs n»erry-makiiig, which takes place on the 
foortli day after, may test^y. 

** After dinner with iny wife and A/ercer to the Beare-gtrden; 
where I have not been* 1 think, of many years, and saw some good 
sport of the bull’s tossing of the dogs : one into tlie very boxes. But 
it is a very rude and nasty pleasure. We had a great many hectors 
in the same box with us, (and one, very tine, went into the pit, and 
played his dog for a wager, which was a strange sport for a gentle¬ 
man), where they drank wine, and drank iMcrrers hruhh fiat ; which 
Ij^^gedwitk mffhataff't We supped at home, and very merr)*. 
And uien about nine o'clock to Mrs Mercer’s gate, where the fiic 
and bo 3 r 8 expected us, and her son had provided abundance of scr> 
pents ind rockets: and there miglity merry, (my Lady Pen and iVgg 
going thither with us, and Nan Wright), till about twelve at night, 
flinging our fireworks, and burning one another and the people over 
the way. And at last our businesses being most spent, we in to Mrn 
Mercer's, and there mighty merry, smutting one another WM 
grease and soot t till most of us w'cru like devils! And that being 
done, then wc broke up, and to niy house ; and there I made them 
drink, and up stairs wc went, and then fell into dancing, (W. Bute- 
tier dancing well), and dressing him and I and one Mr Bannistei' 
(who with my wife come over also with us) like women ; and Mercer 
put ona sttit ^TortiSf like a Zm//, and mighty mirth we had—A/c7 - 
cer danced ajiggS and Nan Wright, and my wife, and Pegg Pen put 
on perriwigs, ^us, we spent till three or four in the morning—mighty 
merry ! ** Vol. 1. p. 438-f). 

After all this, we coiitcss, we are not ver}* much surprised, 
thoui^ no doubt a little shocked, to find tht' matter come to 
the 'hillowiiig natural and domestic, though not very dignified 
catastrophe. 

** This day, Mercer being not at home, but, against her mibtress’s 
order, gone to her mother’s, and my wife, going thitlier to speak with 
W. Hewer, beat her there! / —and was angry ; and her mother saying 
that she was not a prentice girl, to ask leave every time she goes 
abroad, my wife with good reason was angry, and when she come 
home hid her be gone again. And so she went away! vdueh tronhlrd 
M,^But yet less than it would, because of the condition we arc in, in 
llsMr of coming in a little time to being less able to keep one in her 
qaalky. ” 

Matters, however, we are happy Uy sny, s€*em to have been 
wonderfully hoon nmde up again—for wc iiiul her atteiidfng 
Mrs as usual, in about six weeks after; uiul there are vari¬ 
ous subsequent, though veiy brief and discreet notices of her, 
to,the end of the Diary. 

DEA is scarcely fair, we confess, thus to drag to light tlie fnill- 
IPP of this worthy defunct secretary; but we really cannot well 
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" imlp it-*4)e has Md temptation so direc^ 

« liian will leaive these things <m rectitd^ pem^ 
laii^ at tlieni) although he should Imig bdom he 
in his grave. After what we have just extracted, the 
er will not be surprised at the following ingenuous coofes* 
sion. 

Ihe tnith.is, 1 do indulge myself a little the more in pleasurey 
knowing that this is the proper age of my life to do it; and out of 
my observation, that most men that do thrive in the world do Jbrgtt 
to lake plctuure during the time that they arc getting their estate, but 
reserve that till they have got one, and then it is too hUe for them to 
enjoy it. ” 

One of the most characteristic, and at the same time most 
creditable pieces of natvetv that wc meet with in the book, a 
in the account he gives of the infinite success of a speech whitdi 
he delivered at the bar of the House of Commons, in 1667, in 
explanation and defence of certain alleged mismanageinenU in 
tlie Navy, then nuderdiscussion in that assembly. Thehonourable 
House probably knew but little about the business; and nobody, 
we can well believe, knew so much about it as our author,—and 
this, we have no doubt, was the great merit of his discourse, and 
the secret of liis success:—Forthoiighwe are disposed to give him 
every credit for industry, clearness, and practical judgment, 
we think it is no less jilain from his manner of writing, thUA 
from the fact of his subsequent obscurity in Parliament that 
he could never have had any pretensions to the character of 
an orator. Be (hat as it may, however, this speech seems to 
have made a great iinpi'ession at the time; and certainly gave 
singular satisfaction to its worthy maker. It would be unjust 
to w'ithhold from our readers his own account of this bright 
passage in his existence. In the morning, when he camedown 
to Westminster, he had some natural qualms. 

And to comfort myself did go to the Dog and drink half-a pint of 
mulled sack,—and in the hall did drink a dram of brandy at Ilirs 
Hewlett’s ! and with the warmth of this did find myself in iMUer or* 
dcr as to courage, truly.” 

He spoke three lionrs and a half ‘ as comfortably as if I 
had been at my own table, ’ and ended soon after three in the 
afternoon ; but it was not thought fit to put the vote that day,' 
* many members having gone out to dinner, and come in again 
half drunk. ’ Next morning his glory opens on him, 

* 6U). np betimes, and with j^D. Gauden to Sir W. Coventryla 
chamber; where the first word he said to me was, Good-morrow, 
Mr P6pys, that must be Speaker of the Parliament House; ” and did 
protest 1 had got honour for ever in Parliament. He said that bis 
brother, that sat by him, admires me; and another gentleman said 
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that I oodd cot leas:tha& lOOQL.ft year, ifl W 9 |^ fiU ori n ^otwt 
<tf fAe But, wh« pleaie* jne wMt, he teUa 

ttit 8 i«l|,the SoUciter-generaU did protest that hi^ thought I ^poH the 
6eH ^man in England* My Lord Barheley did cry me .ijp for 
'what they heard of it; and others, ParHament-men there about 
^ King, did 8^ that tAra never heard such a speech in their lives, de- , 
iivered in that manner. From thence I went to Westminster Hall; 
where I met with Mr G. Montagu, who came to me and kissed me, 
and told me that he had often heretofore kissed my hands, but now 
he would Aim »Wjjr/tjjs ; protesting tlmt I tro^ another Cicero / and said, 
all the world said the same of me. Mr (xodolplun ; Mr Sands, who 
swote be would go twenty miles at any time to hear the like again, 
and thpt he never saw so many sit four houis together to hear any man 
in his life as there did to hear me. Mr Chiclily, Sir John Uuncoinb, 
and every body do say that the kingdom xmll 'ring ofnuf abilities, and 
that I have done myself right fur my whole life; and so Captain 
Coke and others of my friends say that no man had ever such an op- 
portunx^ of making his abilities known. And that I mav cite all at 
once, Mr Lieutenant of the Tower did tell me that Mr Vaughan did 
protest to him, and that in his hearing said so to the Duke of Albcr- 
marie, and afterw'ards to Sir \V. Coventry, that he hud sal twenty-six 
years in Parliament and never heard Attr.h a speech there before / for 
which the Lord God made mo thankful! and that I may make use 
of it, not to pride and vain-glory, but that, now 1 have this esteem, 

1 do nothing that may lessen it ! *’ 

There is a great deal more oi’ this—but have ^iveii ra¬ 

ther too much space aheady lo Mr ]\]>ys’s individual Con¬ 
cerns : and must turn now to something of more public inter¬ 
est* Before taking leave ot jxrivate life, however, we luav xu)- 
ticeone or two things, lltat we colh cl incidentally, as to llie 
manners and habits of the limes. 'J'he ])l:iyhouses, of winch 
there seem to have been at least three, o))eneil apjairentlv sooti 
afternoon—though the entertainments often lasted till’late in 
the night—but we cannot make out whether thev were ever 
exhibited by dayliglit. The ])ii, iu soineof th»un at least, must 
have been uncovered ; for our author speaks re))eutetlly of be¬ 
ing annoyed in that jdacc by min and hail. J'or se.veral years 
after tlie Restoration, women’s parts v\ere done b}'lujys,— 
though there sceiii always to have been leniale singers, T’he 
hour of dinner w'as almost always twelve ; and men seem gene¬ 
rally lo have sat at table with their hats on. The wines most¬ 
ly in use appear to have been the Npunish white wines—botli 
sweetanddry—some clarets—but no port. Itseenis still to have 
been a custom to go down to drink in the cellar. 'The Ilou&cs of 
Parliament met, like the courts of Jaw, at nine, and generally 
^ijourned at noon. The style of dress seems to .have bCuu 
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iftry Tsmble, rery «ostly^.penwif^s Appaor )bD )^e 
' beea introdoced, even et Couit» till 1663^and 
ftb^tmnation of liair powder not to have b^it yet ^hreai^Bed 
Much of the outskirts of 4he town, and the greater pa^ of 
Westminster, were not paved—and the police seems to have 
been very deficient, as the author fremientlyapeaks of the dan- 
gfir of returning from Whitehall and that neighbourhood to 
the city early in the evening—no lamps in the streets. Some 
curious notices of prices might be collected out of these vo¬ 
lumes—^l)ut wc have noted Imt a lew. Coaches seem to have 
been common, aJid very cheap—our author gets a very liand- 
some one for 32/. On the olhev hand, he pays AL 10s. for a beaver, 
and as much for a wig. Pictures too seem to have brought 
large prices, considering the value of money and the small pr<^ 
portion of the people wliu could then have any knowledge Ot the 
art. He pays *25L For a portrait of his wife, and 30/. for a mi¬ 
niature, besides eight guineas for the setting—and mentionk &’ 
fiower-piece for which the painter refused 70/. We may tdko 
leave of him and his housekeeping, by inserting his account of 
two grand dinners he seems to have given—both which he ap¬ 
pears to have regarded as matters of very weighty concernment. 
As to the first he savs— 

* My head being full of to-morrow's dinner, went to my Lord 
Crewe's, there to invite Sir Thomas, &Cn Thence home ; and there 
find one laying of my napkins against to-morrow in figures of all ^orts; 
which is mighty pretty ; and it seems it is his trade, and he gets much 
money by it. Hth. Up very betimes, and with'Jane to Levett's, there 
to conclude upon our dinner ; and thence to the pewterer's to buy 
a pewter sestenie, which 1 have ever hitherto been without. Anon 
comes niy company, viz. my Lord Hinchingbroke and kis lady, 
Sir Philip Cateret and his lady, Godolphin and my cosen Roger, 
and Creed: and mighty merry ; and by and by to dinner, which was 
very good and plentiful!; (and 1 should have said, and Mr George 
Montagu, who came at a very little warning, which was exceeding 
kind of him.) And tiiore, ainoog other things, my Lord had Sir 
Samuel Morland's *late invention for casting up of sums of L. s. d.; 
which is very pretty, but not very useful. Most of our discourse 
was of iny Lord Sandwich and his family, as being all of us of the 
family. And witli extraordinary pleasure all the afternoon, thus to¬ 
gether, eating and looking over my closet. ’ 

The next seems to have been still more solemn and succew- 
ful. 

“ 23d. To the office till nooti^, when word brought me that xrij 
Lord Sandwich was come; so I presently rose, and there 1 found 
my Lords Sandwich, Peterborough, and Sir Charles Harbord ; and 
'presently nAcr them comes iqy Lord Hinchingbroke, Mr Sidney, and 
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Wyiiaitt Goao^n. Axtd after ign^nm llviiii «Hii iKttte tfttM 

r |)|n telk^ abifler was brought up, om mh amanotfaar^ tmt a 
«time t'but alt so good: but, above all tba^ga^ the variely of 
wioes snd excellent of their kind 1 had fbr Uiem, alt tn so goed 
ordo*, that they were mightily pleased, and niysi^full of content at 
k; and indeed it was, of a dinner of about ^x or dght dishes* as 
npble as any man need to have, 1 think ; at least, all was done in the 
mritdeat manner that ever 1 had any, and I have rarely seen in my Ufe 
better any where else, even at the Court. After dinner my Lords to 
cards, and the rest of us sitting about them and talking, and looking 
on my books and pictures, and my wife's drawings, which they com¬ 
mended mightily: and mighty merry all day long, with exceeding 
great content, and so till seven at night; and so took their leaves, it 
being dark and foul weather. Tlius was this entertainment oyer>~>the 
best of its kind and the fullest of honour and content to me that ever 
I had in my life ; and 1 shall not easily have so good again.’* 


On turning to the political or historical parts of this record^ 
.we are rather disappointecl in finding so little that is curious or 
interesting in that earliest portion of it which carries us through 
the whole work of the Restoration. Though there are almost 
daily entries from the 1st of January 1C59, and though the 
author urns constantly in communication with persons in public 
situations—was personally introduced to the King at the 
Hague, and came home in the same ship with him, it is won¬ 
derful how few particulars of any moment he has been enabled 
to put down ; and how little the tone of his journal exhibits of 
that interest and anxiety which we arc apt to imagine must 
have been universal during the dependence of so momentous a 
nfewdution. Even this barrenness, however, is not without in¬ 
struction—and illustrates by a new example, how insensible the 
contemporaries of great transactions very often are of their 
importance, and how much more posterity secs of their charac¬ 
ter than those who were parties to them. Wo have aircmiy ob¬ 
served that the author’s own political predilections are scarcely 
distinguishable till he is embarked in the i! ‘cl m bring home tile 
King—-and the greater part of those with which he converses 
seem to have been nearly as undecided. Monck is spoken of 
throughout with considerable contempt and aversion; and 
Bihong many instances of his duplicity, it is recorded that upon 
ilst day of February IGb’O, he came to Whitehall * and there 

* made a speech to them, recommending to them a Cwnmcm*^ 

* •weaUhf and against Charles Stuart.’ The feeling of the city 
is represented, no doubt, as extremely hostile to the Parliameht< 
(here uniformly called the Rump); but their aspirations are not 

to be directed to royalty, but merely to a free Pailianient 



tbe diMoftitiq|L of Ae v^itpg^^am^ ^ kCo as ItiO moiiMi « 
^ itMteh oar atmor obsenrfn^ * 0t9^ i»tbe tm of j4 4^^ 

* fl a^a oD* Charier, George^ of Btchard aipuO. For'^l^^df 
4 WklA my Lord St Jora h said to spei^ fery hin^. CinM 
< idso is ^ dispme in the Hmise, m ^whose name tbe eoarte 
t riiaH sne for tbe new Parllamenti’ It » a comfort however to 
find, in * season of sach universal derelicfion of principle, that 
signal perfidy, even to the cause of the republic, is visited with 
generri storn. A person of the name of Morland, who had been 
employed under the Protector in the Secretary of State’s oifice» 
had been in ihc habit of b|traying his trust, and communicatifig. 
privately with the exiled monarch—and, upon now resorting to 
nim, had been graced with the honour of kuighthood* Lven 
our cool headed chronicler speaks thus of this deserter. 

* Mr Morland, now Sir Samuel, was here on board, but 1 do not 
find that my Lord or any body did give him any respect—he being 
looked upon by him and all men as a knave. Among others be be* 
trayed Sir Hich. WiIJis that married Dr F. Jones’s daughter, who 
hod paid him 1000/. at one time by the protector’s and Secretary 
Tburioe’s order, for intelligence that he sent concerning the King.' 

And tliere is ailerwmrds a similar expression of honest in* 
dignation against ‘ that perfidious rogue Sir G. Downing, * 
who, though he had served in the Parliamentary army under 
Okey, yet now volunteered to go after him and Corbet, with 
the King’s warrant, to Holland, and succeeded in bringing 
them back as prisoners, to their death—and had the impu¬ 
dence, when there, to make a speech to ‘ the I^ords States of 

* Holland, telling them to their luces that he observed that h« 

* was not receiveil with the respect and observance «otr, that 

* he was when he came from t/ie traitor and rchcLl Cromwdl! 

^ by whom, 1 am sure, he hath gut all he hath in die world,— 

* and they know it too. ’ 

When our author Is presented to tlie King, he very simply jnits 
down, that * he seems to he a very sober man! ’ This, how¬ 
ever, may refer only to his dress aiul equipaiciit, w'hich, from 
the following extract, seems to have been homely enough, even 
for a republic, 

* This afternoon’Mr Edw. Pickering told roe in what a snd, poor 
conditioH for clothes and money the King was, and all his attend¬ 
ants, when he came to him first from my Lord, their clothes not 
being v)ortk Jbrty shillings —the best of them. And how overjoyed 
the &ng was when Sir J. Greenville brought him some money ; so 
joyful, that be called the Princess Royal and lJuke of York to look, 
upon it, as it lay in the portmantcau before it was taken out. * 

On the voyage home the names of the ships are changed— 
and to be sure the Itichurd^ 'An and tlic D^t^ibary were 
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■ not fit tb bear Ae royal flag-rnor even jl^ ^aker or the 
There is a ioi]|p aecoubt of the landings and a 'stili 
fO^jlfer, of Lo^ Saodwic&s investment with the ^der of 
loiter—but we do not find any thing of moment recorded^ 
we eomb to the condensation and execution of the regicides*-^ 
a {dtifiil'and disgusting d^iarturc from the broad principle of 
atenesty, upon the basis of which alone any peaceful restSora>- 
tion could be contemplated, after so long and so uiiequivocaUy 
national a suspension of royalty. It is disgusting to find, that 
!Mouk sate on the Bench, while his companions in arms, Har- 
risont Hacker, and Axteil, were arraigned lor the treasons in 
which they had been associated. Our author records the whole 
^transactions w'itli the most perfect iiulifierence, and will) scarce¬ 
ly a remark—for exaui])le, 

* ISth. 1 went out to Ciiaring Cross, to sec Major gcneral Har- 
risoB hanged, drawn, and quartered ; which was done there, he look- 

. ing as cheerfiil! as any man could do in that condition. 18th. This 
morning, it being expected that Colonel Hacker and Axtcll should 
die, I went to Newgate, but found they were reprieved till to*mor- 
row. 19th. This morning my dining-room was iinished with greene 
serge hanging and gilt leather, \^hich is very handsome. This room- 
iog Hacker and Axtcll were hanged and quartered, as the rest arc.’ 

He is, to be sure, a little (roubtedy as he expresses it, at tlie 
disinterring and gibbettiiig of Cromwell’s dead and festering 
body—thinking it unfit that ‘ ii imiri of so great courage as 
* was, should have that dislionour—tlioiigh otlierwdse he might 
‘ deserve it—enough!’ He doi's nut fail, howcviT, to attend tlie 
rest of the executions, and to describe them as spectacles of 
ordinary occurrence—thus, 

‘ 19th. Tins morning, bi.forc we sat. I went to Aldgate; and at 
the corner shop, a draper’s, 1 stood, and did sec barkestead, Okey, 
and Corbet, drawnu towards the gallows at Tiburne; and there they 
were hanged and quartered. 7'/r#?y all Utohvd vi>nf vheerful ; but I 
hear they all die defending what they did to the King to be just; 
which is very strange I ’ 

* 14lh. About 11 o'clock, having a room got ready for us, we all 
went out to the Tower-hill; and there, over against the scaffold,, 
made on purpose this day, saw Sir Henry Vane, brought. A very 
great press of people. He made a long speech, many times inter¬ 
rupted by the Sheriffe and others there ; and they would have taken 
his paper out of his hand, but he would not let it go. But they 
caused all the books of liiose that writ after him to be given the 
Sberiife; and the trumpets were brought under the scaffold tliat he 
might not be heard. Then he prayed, and bo fitted himeelf, and re- 
C(iived the blow ; but the scailold was so crowded that we could not 
see it done. lie liad a blister, or issue, upon his neck, which he 

them not to hurt / He changed not his colour or speech to 
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tb6 tBsfcy biu died bi^if end the cUkuee hb had Anod lof t * 

am) epAke very eomldeDtly of his beioe preaentiy at the right 

and in all things appeoretT the n^ost resolved ^ 

^er died ip that meaner, ’ ;■ 

In spite of these rif^orous measures, the author very AK>n 
gets disgusted with ^ the lewdness> beggary, and wastefulness * 
of Uie new govenuneut—and after sagaciously remarking, that 

* f doubt our new Lords of the Council do not mind things as the 

* ifite jmters ditl—but their pleasure or profit more, * lie pro¬ 
ceeds to make the rollowing striking remarks on the ruinous 
policy, adopted on this, and many/)tlier restorations, of exclud¬ 
ing the only men really acquainted with business, on the score 
of their Ibrnicr u})position to Uie j)arty in power. 

* * From that we discoursed of the evil of putting out men of ex¬ 
perience in business, and of the' condition of the King's party at 
present, who, as the i^apisU, though otherw'ise fine persons, yet being 
by law kept for tliesc Iburscore years out of emplojTucnt, they are 
now xchdiy tmcapable of business; and so ihe Cavaliers^ for twenty 
years, who for liic most patt have either given themselves over*^ 
to look after country and family business, and those the best of 
them, and the rest to debauchery, &c.; and that was it that hath 
made him high against the late Hill brought into the llou'-e for the 

,making alt men incapable of employment that had served against the 
A'twg. People, sayb'hc, in the sca scrvice, it is impossible to do any 
thing without them, there being not mojo than three men of the 
whole King's side that are fit to command, a^||bst; and these were 
Captn. Allen, Smith, and Hcech; and it may be Holmes, and Utl>er, 
and Hntts might do something.' 

Jn his account of another conversation, ho gives the follow'- 
iiig striking picluiv of tlie difierent teinjit r and moral character 
of the old llepuldiciin soldiers, as contrasted with those of the 
K<» 3 alist'—of the former he reports— 

‘ Let the King iliink wliat he will, it is ilion that must help him 
in the day of warr. For generally they arc the most substantial! sort 
of people, and the soberest; and did desire me to observe it to my 
Lord Sandwich, among other things, that of all the oUl army now you 
cannot see a man hegfmgi, about the streets; but what? You shall 
have this captain turned a shoemaker; this lieutenant, a baker ; this 
a brewer; that a haberdasher ; this common soldier, a porter; and 
every man in his apron and frock, &c. as if they never had done any¬ 
thing else: wherea!! the other go with their belts and swords, swe^ir^ 
ivff a^td ctirswy, and sivnlmy ; running into people’s houses^ by' force 
oftentimes, to carry away something; and this is the difference be¬ 
tween the temper of one and the other’; and concludes (and I think 
with some reason), that the spirits of the old parliament soldiers are 
so <juiet and contented w'itli God's providences, that the King is safer 
from anyevil mcafit him bythem one thousand timosmorc than from his 
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4«^diieiK«sRfcd Camd&er* And tbeip tb« i|||^l:]inil^^ 
it is doM» M be ebwrvefli M lood^eed^so A^^ 

« tluit sbe iu^dom cu> bcrer be b«pfk3r mth evwf tooUeg «- 
» e»‘.liins«tf*-«nd bU own lust end tuxiory* ’ 

lowing is idso very remerkiAile. 

* JU'ibMrange how every body now-a*d»ye do refket Oliver, 
imkmmendkim, what brave things be did, and made ail the neigb- 
boor princes fear him; while here a prince, come in with all the love 
and prayers and good liking of his people, who have given greater 
signs of loyalty and willingness to serve him with their estates than 
owet was done by any people, hath lost all so soortf that it is a miracle 
what a man could devise to lose*so much in so little time* 

The following particulars of the canditioa of the Protector^ 
fiimily are curious and probably authentic. The conversaiiou 
is in the end of 1664. 

* In my way to Brampton in this day’s journey 1 met with Mr 

White, Cromweirs chaplin that was, and had a great deal of dis¬ 
course with him. Among others, he tells me that Richard is, and 
bath long been, in France, and is now going into Italy. He owns 
pubiickty that he do correspond, and return him all his money. Tiiat 
Richard hath been in some straits in the beginning ; hut relieved by 
his friends. That be goes by anoUier name, but do not disguise 
himself, nor deny himself to any man that challenges him. He tells 
me, for certain, that offers had been made to die oH imtf, of mar¬ 
riage betwemi the Kitty ojt/l his dauyhfer, to have obliged him,—A m/ he 
^eoM tuU. He (with me) that it never was in his power to 

bring in the King wffi the consent of any of his officers about him; 
and that he satr^ to bring him in, tu Monk 4ul, to semre himerif 
amd deliver ertry Itody else. When I told him of what I found writ in 
m French book of one Monsieur Sorbicre, that gives ao account of 
bis observations here in England; among other things he says, that 
IK is reported that Cromwell did, in hts lifn-time, transpose many of 
the bodies of the Kings of England from one grave to another; and 
that by that means it is not known certainly whether the head that» 
BOW set upon a post be that of Cromwell, or of one of the Kings; 
Mr White tells me that ho believes he never had so poor a low 
ttkought in him, to tniuble himself about it. He says the hand of 
God is much to be seen; that all his children are in good condition 
enough as to estate, and that their relations that betrayed their family 
arc all now either banged or very miserable. * 

ITic most frequent and prolific topic in the whole book, next 
I^rhaps to that of dress, is the profligacy of the court—or what 
may fairly be denominated court scandid. It would be endless, 
and not very edifying, to attempt any tlnng like an abstract of 
die shameful imnioralilies which tins loyal author has recorded 
af the two royal brothers, and the greater part of their favour- 
ilA-at tlie same lime, that lliey occui>y so great a jiait of tlic 
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•work, tlMit «re ctftoot 1^1 an aeoonnt k inriu^ «ofi^ 
iioef««*af 4 li 6 m. ISie render witl probeblv be fiaiibSed tifo 
ibUtndiitf ffpecbnenK, taken olmoirt; at ranoem* ' * ^^ - 

* la we Prhry-garden saw-the finett toiooka and Haca pollfcM* 
of my Lady Castlemaine’B, laced with rich lace at the hottoiby, that 
ever 1 aaw; ond did me goad to look wt rAwa, Sar^ told me how 
the King dined at my Lady Castlemaine'sr and supped, every day 
and ni^t last week; and that the night that the bon6rea were 
made mr joy of the i^menen arrivaH, the King was Mm; But tliere 
was no ^re at her door, though at all the rest of the doors almost in 
the street; which was much observed: and that the King aod she 
did send for a pair of scales and u^eiglted one onoMer; and shOi be¬ 
ing with child, was said to be heaviest.' 

* Mr Pickering tells me the story is very true of a child being dropped 
at the ball at Court i end that the King had it in bis closet a week afeort 
ssid did dissect\t ; and making great sport of it, said that in his opinion 
it must have been a month apd three houres old; and that, whatever 
others think, he hadi the greatest loss, (it being a boy, as he says,) that 
hadi lost a subject by the business. ’—* He told me also how loose the 
Court is, nobody looking after business, but every man his lust and 
gain; and how the King is now become besotted upon Mrs Stewart, 
that he gets into corners, and will be with her half an hour together 
kissing her to the observation of all the world ; and she now stays by 
herself and expects it, as my Lady Castleuiaine did use to do; to 
whom the King, he sa 3 ' 8 , is still kind,' &c. 

* Coming to St James’s, I hear that the Queene did sleep five hours 
pretty well to-nighl. The King they all say is most fondly discomolito 
for her, and weeps by her, which makes her .weep; which one this day 
told me he reckons a good sign, for that it carries away some rheum 
from the head! She tells us that the Queene’s sickness is the spotted 
fever; thsit she was as full of the spots as a leopard: which is very strange 
that k should be no more known; but perhaps it is not so. And that the 
King do seem to take it much to heart, for that he hath wept before 
her; hwiifor all that^ that he hath not missed one night since she was 
sick, of supping with my Lady Castlemaine; .which I believe is true» 
for she says that her hu&band hath dressed the suppers every night; 
and I coofess 1 saw him myself coming through the street dressing 
up a great supper tf-night, which Sarah says is also for the Kingapd 
her; which is a very strange thing.' 

' Pierce do tell me, among other news, the lat& frolick and debauch¬ 
ery of Sir Charles Sedley and Buckhurst running up and down all die 
night, almost naked, through the streets; and at last fighting, and be¬ 
ing beat by the watch and clapped up all night; and how the King takes 
their parts; and my Lord Chief Justice Kneeling hath laid the constable 
by the heels to answer it next Sessions; which is a horrid shame. Also 
bow the King and these gentlemen did make the fiddlers of Thetford, 
this last progress, to sing them all the obscene songs they could think 
of. That the King was drunk at Saxam with Sedley, Buckhurst, drc. 
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" the night that my Irord Arlingtonth1tbef| land give 

him nudienoe, ox tknuld not which U true, for it waa. tN id||^ 
was there and «aw the King go up to Ids chamber, and was Md tha^ 
the Khig hadheen drinking. ‘ He tells me that tim King and my 
Lady Cutlemaine are quite broke off. and she h gone away, and is 
with child, and swears the King shall own it; and she will ^ve it 
cbristraed in the Chapel at White Hall so, and owned for the King's, 
as other kings have done; or she will bring it into White Halt gal¬ 
lery, and.dash the brains^it out before the Kin^^s/ace! He tells me 
that the King and Court were never in the world so bad as they are 
now, for gaming, swearing, women, and drinking, and the most abo¬ 
minable vices that ever were in the woild; so that all must come to 
nought.' 

* They came to Sir G. Carteret's house at Cranbourne, and 
Uiere were entertained, and all made drunk; and, being all drunk, 
Arroerer did come to the King, and swore to him by God, Sir," 
says he, ** you are not so kind to tiie l>uke of York of late as you 
used to be."—** Not I ?" says the King. “ Why so “ W’hy," 
say^ he, ** if you are, Kt us drink his health. ”—“ Why let us," says 
the King. Then he fell on his knees and drank it; and having done, 
the King began to drink it. Na*', Sir,*’ -says Armerer, “ by God 
you must do it on your knees!'* So he did, and then all the com¬ 
pany : and having done it, all fell a-crying for joy, being all mamllin 
and kissing one another ! the King the Duke of York, and the Duke 
of York the King I and in such u maudlin pickle as never people 
were: and so passed tlie day ! ’ 

It affords us no pleasure, however, lo expose these degrading' 
traits—even in departed royalty; but it is of more consequence 
to mark the political vices to which they .so naturally led. 
The following entry, on the King’s adjourning the Parliament in 
1667,* gives such a picture of the Court policy, as makes one 
wonder how the iievolurion could have been so long deferred. 

* Thus they arc dismissed again, to their general great distaste, I 
believe the greatest that ever Parliament was, to see themselves so 
fooled, and the nation in certain condition of rum, wliile the King, 
they see, is only governed by his lust, and women, aud rogues about 
him. They do ul) give up the kingdom for lu^t, that 1 speak to; and 
do hear vohat the king saySj how he and the Duke df York do do what 

THEY CAN TO OfiT UP AN ARMV, THAT THEY MAY NtLU NO MOKE 

' Pakliaments : and how my Lady Castlemaino hath, before the laic 
breach between her and the King, said to the King, iJtcU Ite must rule 
^ an Army-, or aii would be lost. I aoi told that many petitions were 
provided for the Parliament, complaining of the wrongs they have 
received from the Court and courtiers, in city and country, if the 
Parfianoent had and ] do perceive tb|^ll do resolve to 

have a good acc||[BMw the money spent beuHr ever tlicy give a 
farthing more; an^rne wiiole kingdom is every where sensible of 
being abused, Src. * 
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Ithe following conArmation of these speculations Is 'still niove 
fehai^erlstic, of the partiesi and their clironider. 

^ Aiid so she (Lady Costlemaine) is come to ^y, when one wouM 
think bis miVid should be full'-of some other cares, having bdt this 
rnornfng broken up such a Parliament with so much discontent and 
so many wants upon him, and but yesterday heard $ueh a semwn 
n^ina^ atlnKen/I But it seems she hath told tbh King, that whoever 
did get it, he should own it. And the bottom of the quarrel is this: 
—Sne Ik fallen in love with young Jermtn, who hatli of late been 
with her oftener than the King, and is now going to marry my Lady 
Falmouth; the King is mad at her entertaining Jermin, and she is 
mad at Jermin's going to marry from her : so they are all mad !>->and 
thus the kingdom is governed i But lie tells me for certain that no* 
thing is more sure than that the King, and Duke of York, and the 
Chancellor, arc desirous and labouring all they can to (jet an Arunf^ 
whatever the King says to the Parliament; and he believes that they 
arc at last resolved to stand and full all three together.' 

A little after we find traces of another project of the same 
truly legitinjate school, 

* The great discourse now is, that the Parliament shall be dis* 
solved aiul another called, which .shaU- (fire (he King the Dejin and 
Chapters lands ; and that will put him out of debt. And it is said 
that Buckingham do knowingly meet daily with Wildman and other 
Commonwealth-men; and that when he is k’ith them he makes the 
King believe that he is with his wenches.’ 

The next iK)ticc of this is in the form of a confidential conver- 
sition with a person of great intelligence. 

* And he told me, upon iny several inquiries to that purpose, that 

he did believe it was not yet resolved whether the Parflantent slumUl 
mr meet more (tr nOf the three great riiicrs of things now standing 
thus :—The Dnke of Buckingham is ahsofnfelg ag((inst tlteir meeting^ 
as moved thert‘ti» by his people that he advises with, the people of 
the hie timeSf who do never expect to have any thing done hy tins 
Parliament for their religion, and who do propose that, by the sale 
of the Church-lands, they shall be able to put the King out oF debt, 
&c. lie tells me tliut he is really persuaded that the design of the 
Duke of Buckingham is, to bring the State into such a condition &u, 
if the King do die wttliout issue, it shall, upon his death, breah into 
pieces again ; and soimtbg (he Ihthc of York ,—whom they have dis¬ 
obliged, they know, to that degree'ns to despair of his pardon. He 
tells me that there is no way to rule the king but by brUknesse ,—which 
the Duke of Buckingham hath above all men; and that the Duke of 
York having it not, his best way is what hepractices,>^that is to say, 
a good temper, which will support him till the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Arlington fall emt, which cannot be long first, the former 
knowing tltat the latter did, in the lime of the Chancellor, endeavour 
with the Chancellor to hungkUi at that time, when he was proclaim- 
ad against. * , 
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* The Milk which <he«e peo^ «boat eur KUw li«vc» b to ta^ him 
bow pmtfacr leMMge of PoniodieBt nor City^» «pj thing; wtf 
iiswB uaBy0imd^ii4ot^99: and their dbcoiirse* it »oeini i ; yfan 
thej arc a}oDe, k so baae and sordid, that ait taid^ the mues of the 
very gontSvtnen of the back*suirs (I think he called them) to tinfj^e 
to bear it spoke in the King*s hearing; and that eityS be bad 
vaekodL ’ 

The following is not so material as to doctrine—though ve 
think it very curious. 

* After the bills passed, the King, sitting on bis throne, with bis 
speech writ in a paper whidi he held in his Jap, and scarce looked oflT 
ci* it all the time he made liis speech to them, giving them thanks for 
their subsides, of which, hetd lie not need, ftc would not have asked or 
received them; and that need, riotJi'orn any cxtravagancyit of Ak, he 

*vas sure, in any thing !—but the disorders of the times. His speech 
was very plain; nothing at all of spirit in it, nor spoke with any; hot 
rather on the contrary imperfcctiy, repeating many time his words 
though he read all: which I am sorry to sec, it having not been hard 
for him to have got all the speech without booke. *—And upon an¬ 
other occasion, ‘ I crowded in and heard tlie King's speech to them; 
but he speaks the tcorst Owi erer T fuard nuut in my life: worse than 
if he read it all, and he had it in writing in his hand. * 

It is observed soon* after—viz. in iCC*—as a singular thing 
that there should be but two seamen in Parliament—and not 
above twent}* oi^nihirty merchants : And yet from various intima¬ 
tions we gather that the deportment of this eristocratical a6<.> 
semblytwas by no means very decorous. We have already bad 
the Incidental notice of many members coming in from dinner 
half drunk, on the day of the autiior’s gi eat oration—and some 
of them appear now and then to have gone a little farther,— 
early as the hours of business then were. 

‘ He did tell me, and so did Sir W. Batten, how Sir Allen Bro- 
dcricke and Sir Allen Apsly did come drmtk the other day into the 
House ; and did both'speakfor half an hour, together, and could not 
he either laughed, or pulled, or bid to sit down and hold their peace, 
—to the great contempt of King's servants and cause ; which l am 
grieved at with all my heart.' 

The mingled extravagance and penury of this disorderly 
18 strikingly illustrated by two entries, not ifkr from each other, 
in the year 1667—in one of whicli is recorded the royal war- 
drobeman’s pathetic lamentation over the King’s necessities—^ 
representing that his Majesty has ‘ actually no haiidkerphiefs, 
* and but three bands to his neck'—and that he does not know 
where to take up a yard of linen for his.service !—and the other 
setting forth, pat said Majesty had lost 25,000/. in one 
S 
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night at play with Lady Costlemainfr^HUid staked and 

^ 300 /. on a cast. It is a far wone Uaity however, in his cha^ 
rocter, that he was by no means scrupulous as to the 
upon which he obtained money from his people—these memoirs 
containing repeated notices of accounts deliberately falsided for 
tins purpose—and not a few in particular, in which the expenses 
of the Navy are exaggerated—we are afraid, not W'ithout the 
eulhor's cooperation—to cover the misapplication of the money 
voted for that most popular bi-anch of the service, to very differ* 
cut purposes. In another Royal Imposture, our author now ap¬ 
pears to have been also implicated—though in a manner far less 
derogatory to his personal honour, wc mean in procuring for the 
Duke of York, the credit which he has obtained with almost all 
oiir historians, for his great skill, in maritime affairs; and the ex¬ 
traordinary labour whicli he bestowed in improving the condi¬ 
tion of the Navy. On this subject we need do little more than 
transcribe the decisive statement of the noble Editor, to whose 
care we arc indebted for the publication before us; and who, in 
the summary of Mr Pepys’s life wlilch he has prefixed to it, ob¬ 
serves— 

^ Mr Stanler Clarke, in particular, actually dwells upon the essen¬ 
tial and lasting bcnctit whicli that Monarch conferred on lus country, 
by Imildhip^ vp and re}ic7ierating the Naval Potcer ; and asserts as U 
j>ro(>f of the KUnfs preat ah 'ditp, that (he rcyvlcUUms stiU enforced wilder 
the orders of the Admhaltt/, ore nearhf the some as those originedly draivn 
up hi/ him. It becomes due tliereforo to Mr Pepys, to explain, that 
for tlic.se improvements, the value of which no person can doubt, wc 
arc indebted to hhny and uni to his Royal Master. To establish this 
fact, it is only necessary to icfcr to the MSS. connected with the 
subject in the Bodleian .mid Pepysian Libraries, by which the extent 
«if Mr Pepys's official labours can alone be appreciated ; and we even 
find in the Diary, as early as 166S, that a long letter of regulation, 
produced before the Coniniissioners of the Navy by the Duke of York, 
us hh own ('ohijmsdion, was entirely written by our Clerk of the Acts/ 
(I. XXX.) 

Wc do no! know' whether the citations we have now made 
from tlu'se cm ions and most miscellaneous volumes, will enable 
our rcader^ to form a just estimate of their value. But we fear 
that, at nil events, w'c cannot now indulge them with any con¬ 
siderable addition to their number. There is a long account of 
the great Fire and the great Sickness in 16GI>, and a still longer 
one of the insulting advance of the Dutch fleet to Chatham iiv 
J667, as well as of the settlement at TangiOrs, and of various 
naval actions during the period to which the Diary cxiendii. 
But, though they all contain much curious matter, we are not‘ 

v’oL. xiur. NO. s.". D 
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temptiod to make any extracts; both because the aceovnts^ bein^ 
given in the broken aud^ninnte waj which belongs to the fomt 
<n a Diary, do not afford many striking or summary passages, 
and because what is new in tlirm, is not for the most part of 
any great importance. The public besides has been lately 
pretty much satiated with details on most of those subjects in 
the contemporary work of Kvelyn,—of which wc shall only say, 
that though its author was indisputably more of a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man of taste than our actuary, it is far inferior both 
in interest, curiosity, and siibblnntial insirncticui, to that which wc 
are now considering. The two authi»rs, however, wc arc hap¬ 
py to find, were great friends: and no name is nicntioncd'in the 
laiter part of the Diary, with more uniform respect and aflection 
than that of Mr Kvelyn—though it is very edifying to sec- how 
the shrewd, practical sagacity of the man of bii-^iness, revenges 
itself on the assumed superiority of the philosopher and man of 
letters. In this respect we think there is a fine keeping of cha¬ 
racter in the sincerity of the following passage— 

* By water tt) Deptford, and there made a visit to Mr Evelyn, 
who, among other things, shewed me most excellent painting in lit¬ 
tle ; in distemper, Indian incke, water colours : graveing ; and above 
all, the whole me-zzo-tinto, and the manner of it, which is very pretty, 
and good things done with it. He read to me very much also of his 
discourse, he bath been many years and now is about, about Ciarden- 
age; which is a most noble and pleasant piece. He read me part of 
a play or two of his own making,—ivr// hnt not ftf /urontTtfn 

1 think, to be. He shewed me his Hurtus Hycmalis; leaves laid up 
in a book of several plants kept dry, wliich preserve colour, however, 
and look very finely, better than an herball. In fine a most excel¬ 
lent person he is,— hr Hliowrd a Jitth. ftyr a htflr amtnUdnijn: ; 
but he may well be so, being a man so much above others. He read 
me, ihovf^h irith too -imtrh r;w,s7r>, some liule poems his own tluii 
toere not 1rnni<i‘r?KhiJii; yet one or two very pretty epigrams; among 
others, of a lady looking in at a grate, and he^g pocked at l)y an 
e&gic that was there.* 

And a little after he chuckles not a little over his learned 
fricnifs failure, in a speculation about making bricks—conclud¬ 
ing very sagely, ‘ so that 1 sec the most ingenious men may 
‘‘ sometimes be mistaken.* 

Wc meet with the names of many di.^tinguished men in these 
pages, and some characteristic anecdotes,—but low bold charac¬ 
ters. He has a rcniai kable interview with Clarendon—in which 
the cautious arid artful demeanour of that veteran jmlitician is 
finely displayed, though on a very trivial occasion. Tlie Navy 
Hoard had, marked some trees for cutting in Clarendon park 
without his leave—at wliich he had expressed grtat indignation; 

• and our author went, in a prodigious fright^ to pacify him. He 
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found" him buey hearing causes in his chambers, and wm obliged 

‘‘i\fter all done, he himself called, ‘‘ Come Mr Pepys, you and I 
wUi Uko a turn in the garden. ** So he was led down stairs, having 
tlic goute, and lliore walked witli me, I think above an hour, talking 
f/mtfria^f^, 1 /et ituuruMjhj ,—He told me he would not direct me in 
anything, that it might not be said that the Lord Chancellor did 
labour to abuse the King; or (as I offered) direct the suspending 
flic Report of the Purveyors: hat I see what he ^ncam^ and will make 
it my work to do him service in it. But Lord ! to see how we poor 
wretches dare not do the King good service, for fear of the greatness 
of these men! * 

is no litrrary intelligence of any value to be gained 
iVoin this work, l^lay collectors will probably find the names 
of many lost pieces—but of our classical iiulhors there ;tro no 
notices worth naming—;t bare intimation of the deaths of Wal- 
let*, (lowlev, and Daveiiant, and a lew words of Dryden—Mil¬ 
ton, we ibiiik, not once mcntioiicd. Ihcre is more of the na- 
tiinil philosoplu rs of Oresliam College, but not much that is 
valuable—some curious caleulations and speculations about 
money jiiid coinages—and ibis oild but uutlieiitlc notice ol Sir 
W. IVtty*s intended will. 

‘ Sir William Petty did tell me that in good earnest he hath in 
his will left some parts of his estate to him that could invent such 
and such things. As among others, that could discover truly the 
wa)^ of milk coming into the breasts of a woman ! and he that could 
invent proper characters to express to another the mixture of re¬ 
lishes and tastes. And .-ays, that to him that invents Gold, he gives 
nothing for the pliilosoi)Iu*r’s sttmu ; for (says he) tlicy that find out 
that, will be able to p.iy themselves. But, says he, by this means it 
is Ijottcr than to go to a lecture; for here my executors, that must 
part with this, will bc r.ure to be well convinced of the invention be¬ 
fore they do part with their money. * 

'Tile Ajipeudix, whicli seems very judiciousl}^ .selected, con¬ 
tains siuue vahwible'fraginonts of historical information : But 
wi; have not now left ourselves any room for an account of 
them; and are tempted to give ail we can yet si)are to a Jew 
extracts from a very curious correspondence between Mr 
Pepys and Lord Ueay aiul Lord Tarbut in 1099, on the sub¬ 
ject of the Second Sight among our Highlandor&. Lord Ileay 
seems to have been a firm believer in this gift or faculty— 
but Lord Tarbut had been a decitled sceptic, and was only 
converted by tlie proofs of its reality, whicli occurred to him¬ 
self w'hile in the Highlands in the year 1652, and afterwards. 
Some of the stories he tells are not a little remarkable. ^ For 
example, he says, that one night when one of bis Celtic nt- 
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tenilants was entering a house where tl)c.y had proposed to 
sleep, he suddenly started back with a scream, and lell down 
in an ngouy. 

^ I asked what the matter was, for he seemed to me to be very 
nmeh frighted: he told me very seriously that 1 should not lodge in 
that house, because shortly a dead cothn would be carried out of it, 
for many were carrying it wlien he wixs heard cry t 1 negleciing his 
words and staying there, he said to others of the servants he was 
very sorry for it, and that w'hat he saw would surely conic to pass : 
and though no sick person was tlien there, yet the landlord, u healthy 
Highlander, dM oj'an aj)ophrtiv Jit lujare I left the hause, * 

Another occurred in 1653, uhen, in a very ruggc<l par! of 
the country, he lell in with u man wlio was staring into llie air 
with marks of great agitation. I’poii asking what it was that 
disturbed him, lie answered, 

“ ‘ I see a troop of Englishmen leading their horses down that hill 
»and some of them arc already in the plain, eating the hnrleywhich 
is growing in the held near to the hilt. *' This was on the 1th of May 
(for I noted the day), and it was lour c»r five ilays hr/irc auif Larie’.f 
xvas SOXU 1 in llie field lie ^poke of. Alexander Monro asked liiiii 
how he knew they wore Kngli>hiucn ; lie tU^^wcr<‘d, IncaUisc* they 
were leading horses, and liad on hats and bouts, which he knew no 
Scotchman would have on there. \Vc liiok little notice of llie wlndc 
story as other than a fooh^ll vision, but wished tlia! an Knglisli 
parly were there, we being then at war with them, and t!ie ])l4ee al¬ 
most inaccessible for horsemen. Ihit the brs:irtnin^ <>/' there^ 

aftrr^ the Earl of Middleton, then Lieutenant tor the King in the 
Highland^, having occasion to * march a party of his towards the 
South Islands, sent his Loot througli a place called Inverlacweil, 
and the forepart, wjiicli was first down the hill, did full to eating 
the barley which \vas on the little plain under it. ’ 

Another of his LonNhip’s cxpcrieiuxs was as follows, lii 
January he was >itling with two fiieiuls in a house in 

Koss-shire, when ii mini from the isiandi ' (It'>iivd nu; to i'im: 
from that chair, for it w’us an unlucky one. 1 a‘.ked “ Why y JJe 
answered, ** lieeunse there vn.is a dead man In the chair next to it. ’ 


—Well, ” said I, “ if it be but in the next, 1 may safely sit !*erc : 
. but what it; the likeness of the man ? " lie >uid he was a tali man 


,witli a long grey coat, booted, and one of bis legs Iinnging over tiu 
chair, and liis liead hanging down to the other side, ami bis aim 
backward, as it wxtc broken, 'i'herc witc then some English troops 
<|uartered near the place, and ibere being at that lime u gienl frost 
after a thaw, the country wa^ win^ily covered ovci w'ilb ice. Tour 
or five Englishmen riding by ibis boime, not Uvo hour* aft/ r ih«' 
vi«fin, where w e w< re silting by the fire, we heard a great noi-c* 
which proved to be the c trooper.s, with the lulp of other servant**', 
corry'mg in one of their luanber >vho liad ^ol a M iy miscliieviius fall 
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and had his arm broke ; and failing rrcqurntly into swooning 
they brought him to tlic hall, and set liim t» ike wrjf chair and in 
ihe x>fry posttn e which the Seer had proposed : but ike luan did nul 
diCt though he revived with great difficulty. * 

Tliese iiistancos arc clik'fly rcnuirkuhlc as being given upon 
the personal knowledge of an individual of great jiidginent» 
iicnteiiess, and firnuie.ss of’ cliarneter. The follow-iiig is from 
a still higher f]iii!rter; since the reporter was not even it 
Scotchman, anti indeed no less a person than Lord (Mn- 
rentlon. In a letter to Mr IVpys in 1701, ho infornis 
him, lluil, in I0(il, upon a Scottish genlieman l>eing in 
his jn'cseiicc introduced to Lady C’ornbury, he was obscrvetl 
to gaze upon her with a singular expression of melancholy ; 
and iij)on one of the company asking the reastm, he replit'd, 
* I s('e her r/i tdood!' She was at that time in })erfect health, 
and reinainetl so for near a montli, v\hen she fell ill of small¬ 
pox : Ami * upon the nintli day after the snialhpox appeared, in the 
morning, she bhd at the nose, wliicli quickly stop't; but in the after- 
noun the hlood hurst out again w’ith great violence at her nnsc ami 
mouth, and about eleven of the clock that night she dyed, almost 
xurliniuf' in her blood f* 

'i’lu*re is a great number of-similar stories, reported on the most 
imposing testimony—tlioiigh, in some instances, the Seer, we 
must say, is somewhat put to it to support his credit, and make 
out the Hccomplishmcut of his vision. One chieftain, for instance, 
had long Iwen seen by the gil’te<l with an arrow slicking in his 
thigh; from which they all inferred, that he w'as either to die or 
t<» sutler greatly, from a wound in that place. To their surprise, 
however, he died of some other infliction, and the scers were 
getting out of reputation, when luckily a fray arose at the funcKil^ 
and an arrow was shot fair)}’ through the thigh of the dead man, 
in the very spot were the vision had sliown it! On another oc¬ 
casion, Lord lloay's grandfather was told tliat he had been seen 
with a dagger run into his breast—and though nothing ever 
happened to him, one of his servants, to whom he had given the 
doublet which he wore at the time of this intimation, wsis stabbed 
througli it, in the very place where the dagger had been seen. 
Lord Reay adds the following additional instance, of thisglaiu- 
ing, as it were, of the prophecy on the outer garment. 

* John Macky, of Dilril, having put on a new suit of clothes, 'was 
told by a Seer that he did see the gallows upon his coat, which he 
never noticed ; but some time after gave his coat to his servunf, 
William Forbess, to whose honesty there could be nothing »:akl at that 
time; but he was shortly after hanged for theft, ru/V/i the same coat 
altout hint : my iiiforiiicr being an eye-witness^ of his execution, and 
one who liad hrat'd wliat the Scer said before. * 

liib Lurdbhip uUo iiieiitiuns, that these visluns were scou l>y 
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lUnd people, as well as those who had sight,•«-*and adds, that 
there was a blind woman in his time who had the faculty in great 
perfection, and foretold many things that afterwards happened, 
as hundreds of living witnesses could attest. Wc have no lime 
now to speculate on these singular legend^—but, as curious mc- 
THenios of the lubricity of human testimony, wc think it right 
they should be once more brought into notice. 

And now we have done with Mr Pepys. There is trash 
enough no doubt in his journal,—trilling facts, and silly observa¬ 
tions. But we can scarcely say that we wish it a page shorter ; 
and are of opinion, that there is very little of it which does not 
help us to understand the character of his times niul his ccmteni- 
poraries, better than w’e should ever have done wltiiout it; and 
make us feel more assured that w^e comprehend the great historical 
events of the age, and the people who bore a pan in tljcm. In¬ 
dependent of instruction altogether too, ilicrc is no denying, 
that it is very entertaining thus to be transported into the very 
heart of a time so long gone by; ami to he {ulinititil into il'c 
domestic intimac}*, as well as the public eonneiU of a n\an of 
great activity and circulation in the reign oi Charles li. ilead- 
ing this book seems to us to be quite as good living wiih Mr 
Samuel Pepys in his proj>or person,—and though the court 
scandal may be detailed w'ith more grace and vivacity in tlic 
Memoiresdc Gvammont, w'e have no doubt that even this purl 
of his multifarious subject is treated with far greater fuleJity and 
fairness in the work before up —while it gives us more clear and 
undistorted glimpses into the true English life oi ilic timcN— 
for the court was substantially foreign—than all the other me¬ 
morials of them that have come down to our own. 

The book is rather too dear and magnificent. But the ImH- 
tor's task wc think excellently performed. The ainjile icxi is 
not incumbered with ostentatious commentarirs—but very hiicf 
and useful notices .arc supplied of almost all the individuals who 
are mentioned; and an mlmiruhlc and very uiinuto index is sub¬ 
joined, which nictlioclises tlic immense miscellany—and places 
tho vast chaos at our disposal. 
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"V^iTH exceedingly few exceptions, most of those who have 
* ’ turned their attention to the state of Ireland, from Sir 
lavics and Mr Laurence, down to J.ady Morgan and IIk 
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lftureatc« have loiiied, in ascribing a Tcry large share of 
verty and turbulence of the peasantry of that country, to tbd 
midence of the principal proprietors.* It must be admitted, 
that this opinion seems, at first sight, to be as' well founded aa 
it has been universal. The wealth that is sent abroad to sup^ 
port absentee landlords and capitalists, seems to be entirely lost 
to the country ; and to occasion a proportional diminution of ita 
means of supporting and employing the people who remain: 
At the same lime that society seems no longer to be hchl to¬ 
gether by any proper gradation of ranks, and the inferior classes 
to have lost the benefit of tbc example of the gentry, and the 
protection an<l assistance, which, it is taken for granted, they 
would have afforded them had they resided on.their estates. 

\Vc confess, however, that after maturely weigliing these 
statements, and giving the subject all the consideration in pur 
power, wc arc by no means disposed to rate the advantages * 
of residence so Ijigh; or to join in the clamour that has been 
so long and so loudly raised against absenteeism. The peculiar 
circuinstmiccs untler which liic people of Ireland have, in other 
respects, been unfortunately placed, are quite sufficient to ac- 
c<nml for nil that is bad in their actual condition. And we 
think it will not l>e difficult to show, lh.it the mere non-resi- 
denee of* the landlords is, if not entirely innocuous, of so 
very litllc imjKirtancc, that it may safely be left out of view ia 
eiideavonriug to form an estimate of the causes of the misery of 
the Irish people, . 

Ahaontee landlords arc said to be injurious, jfrs/, because 


* 1‘licrc arc, so f.\r as we know, only two exceptions worth men- 
ttouin^; ihoitgli, if (his were a (juestioii to be decided by authority 
only, the nanu s of Sir William Petty (Political Anniomt/ of Irclatidf 
p.S2, K(l. 17P0 ; and Sir Henry Parnell, (Principles of Currcnct/ and 
iLxchn)ip,t\ Itli Kd. p. 7fi), arc sufficient to weigh down almost all 
that can be placed in the opposite scale. No one was so well ac¬ 
quainted with the state of Ireland in the seventeenth century as Sir 
William Petty : and there is no one so perfectly acquainted with its 
present state, or who has so patiently and impartially investigated the 
causes of its misery and degradation, as Sir Henry Parnell. Hq has 
laboured unceasingly to piomotc the real interests of his unhappy 
country; and while ail parties have confidence in the honesty uud 
rectitude of his intentions, his thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
the souu'lness and comprehensiveness of his general views, give the 
greatest weight and authoiity to his opinions. IMio efficiency of the 
inquiries made by tlie late Committee of die House of ('ommonson 
the state of Ireland, is chiefly to be ascribed tu iSir H/s exertions. * 
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the^* spend that weahh in another countrvi which, had it been 
spent at home, would have enriched and afforded employment 
to a great number of tradesmen, labourers, and industrious 
people; And, sccondf because the country is deprived of the 
moral benefits that would have resulted from their residence, 
and the peasantry left to be fleeced and plundered by those who 
haye no permanent interest in their welfare, and whose only a\u 
ject is to enrich themselves. We shall olfer a few renmrks ou 
each of these bends. 

With regartl to the /rst, or the disadvantage supposed to 
be occasioned by the landlords spending their incon*es in ano¬ 
ther country, it will not, wc think, be difiicuU to show that it 
is altogether imaginary. The rents of the Irish absentee 
landlords are said to amount to titrec, or t/itre- and a half mil¬ 
lions. We suspect that this statement is very much exaggerat¬ 
ed; but assuming it to be accurate, the primary question is,— 
how are these rents remitted to them ? Now, as there is very little 
specie in Ireland, and as Irish Bank notes do not circulate in 
England, it is obvious that they can be remitted in one way on¬ 
ly, and that is, by sending abroad an equivalent amount of the 
rtfti? pf'oduccy or ma7utJactHrrso^ the country. Were all the absent- 
tees to return to Ireland, there would, no doubt, be an increased 
demand for commodities, or labour, or both, in tlic home mar¬ 
ket, to the extent of three or three and a half millions. But 
it is undeniably certain, that this increase of demand in the 
home market would be balanced by .t precisely etjual diminntit/n 
of demand in themarket: And unless it can be shown, 
that foreign merchants trade for smaller prohu than llie home 
merchants, we must be satisfied, on the first blush of tlie 
matter^ that the expenditure of those landlords who reside 
in London or Paris, it is no matter which, lias ju-.t as great au 
effect in vivifying and animating industry in Ireland, us if they 
resided in Dublin or Cork. 

But then it is said, that the rents of the absentees are neither 
remitted in specie nor in bank-notes, nor in Ivi.sh prodiuv, 
but in drafts on foreigii merchants, (jr bills of But 

what, >vc should like to know, is a hill of exciiang<’ ? Is it not 
an order addressed to some individual residing in another part 
of the same, or in a foreign country, directing him to pay a 
debt he has already contracted, or is about to contract to the 
drawer of the bill, to some other individiiiil ? (kdebratod sis the 
merchants of England are for their generosity, they will not, we 
may be assm*ed, funnslj the Irish ubseutccs w ith three thousand 
pounds, much less with three millions without receiving ag cqui- 
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is, without receiving three millions worth of Iifcli 
commodities. This then is tlie manner iuwhlch absenteeex|^!^l- 
ttire operates.—The agent of an absentee landlord, after reOfelnDg 
the rents of his tenants, say 10 , 000 /., purchases a bill of exchange 
for this 10 , 000 /. from an Irisli merchant. But the merchant, ih' 
t>rder to supply his correspondent in London, Liverjtool, or Am- ^ 
sterdani, on whom the bill is drawn, with funds to pay it, mmfy for 
it is not in*any n*specl optional with him, go into the Irish market ’ 
and buy 10 , 000 /. worth of the raw products or manufactured 
goods of the country, and send them abroad to his corresjmndent. 
Where, then, is the diflerence to Ireland, in so far as the dc- 
niund for commoilities is concerned, whether the lanillord is 
or is not resident ? When he is resident lie will receive 10,000/. 
irom his tenants, and he. will go to market and buy an equal 
amount of Irish corn, beef, hats, shoes, &c.: And, when he 184 
not resident, a merchant gels llie 10 , 000 /. and lays out evciy’ 
sixpence of them in the purcliase of Irish commodities, just as 
the landl(»nl did when he was at lioine. Turn it and twist it 
as yon please, yem will find, on analyzing any case that can pos¬ 
sibly be presented, that tins is f/fr xi'Iiok diflerence, in so far as 
exj'KJmliture is conccTiicd, between a resident and a non-resident 
landlord. 'Fhe one exchanges his revenue for Irish connno- 
tlities, which he inqn>i ls into his house in Dublin, and consumes 
there; the other also, through the merchant who furnishes Iiim 
with hills, cxcliaiigos Ids for Irish commodities, which, or the 
<’<juivalents for winch, he iinjiorts into, and consumes in his^ 
house in London or Paris; and, therefore, unless it can be 
proved that I ho mere local act of consumption is advantageous 
—wc must aeknowiedge, that the consumplioii of that jmvlion 
of the annual revenue of a nation, which is sent abroad to ab¬ 
sentees, contributes as much to the general advantage as the 
consumption of any other portion of income. It is never, in 
short, by sending abroad rcvontCj but by sending abroad the 
(tipitalj by whose agency revenue is produced, lliat nations are 
impovorislied and ruined. 

Even if the rents of the Irish absentees were remitted to 
them in specie, that would not in the least aflcct the previmis 
reasoning, Ireland has no mines of gold or silver; and, if she 
sends these metals to England or V ranee, she must previously 
have <>l)tained tlieiu in exchange for an equivalent amount of 
Irish produce; and the gain, on selling tins produce to Uie 
Hriizilions or Mexicans, w'ould be quite as great as any that 
could have been realized by selling it to tiu: landlords, hud 
they resided-at home. At bottom, the uotiuns with respect to 
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Ilic iiijimous oflecte of absentee expeniliturey difler but Uttlc from 
lliose so prevalent with respect to the bulunco of trade. It 
is iHnv ai)out a century since J)r SwiA, nut in jest^ but in giMul 
iw>l>cr euinest, miurnied his believing and lulmirin;^ counlTyinen, 
that they had only about 500,000/. of cash; ami that ott/ of thts 
Uock^ they hiul to remit a neat inillioti a year to En|_daml 1 
Those who believe in the possibilily of such a conclillon oi" 
things, may also consciciuiously thinL, that the poveny and 
misery of Ireland is owing to the circumstance <»f Irisli bed- 
being eaten, and Irisii linen worn in lamdon or J'iiris. rathe: 
thiui in Dublin or Cork. 1 

W'e have, indeed, occasionullyheard it argued, iliat it is a mis¬ 
take to suppose tliat llie eKjtorl.s of Irehiiul are increased i>y tin* 
non-residence of tiielandlords; that tin ^eexport^>reall;y lakt place 
because iiiaiiy <»f the jtroducls of Jrclaml are w<-ll iilttd i'or the 
markets of Knglauvl and other coiiutnes; and llial, tiiciefore, 
whoa the liirul!<»rds leave th<’lr own conuir\, aiul mi to reside 
iibroud, the deinaiul u>r Irish proilucts in tlu* liireigu luurke! is 
not really ]T7creascd, while lluMlemaml ior these products in tlie 
home inarlvt t is tnuch ditPiinisiictl. J Jut a lit lie rt ih-ctioii will 
serve to sliow that, this st.iteiiicin is otie of those tliai coiitiadict 
and coiifiite llu ntseUes, Let ii be Mippu.sed. which lio\v»‘\ci 
is most cel tainly not tlte case, that the i sjtort.s from licLau! ari* 
lufi augmenti ii in ctiiiseijutaice of remillaiici s on acconnl i>l ab- 
S4*atees: It is on this l^^polhesis, chair to demonst ration, that tin 
imports that would olluTwi^c l.ike place of 1‘nolisli and foreign 
])roduc(‘ into Ireland, imisi !>•• t!iiniiiis]|<>d by tlie whole .unoiinl ol 
the bills dravrii in liivonr of the* ab'entees; Utr, it woulil folltiw', 

w'cre tliis not tlu* case, that tli-’v must now* he Mihsistin*' eithtr 

♦ 1 • 

mi cJiarity or on tie* air I If tin n the ahstMitecs were to return 
Iiome, atul the same amount of Iridi jirodiea to cojitinm* to Ik 
c^po^t^ah all the 1 nglivli jipd fop jjrD comim'ditics, on whnii 
the absentees hai! suh-]*.l* d wir n I’hroad, would lieiicel’oriii lx* 
ititporhui into li*t.la!id; and l.’icre (ouhl not, inuler .such cir¬ 
cumstances, b'* any in- rctised dem-tiul, in conse<jiieiu*e oi' theii 
return, idr tlu* malle'l ‘dilitumal (luantity of Lish prodiici*. 

It has been siiul, however, tliat htalemcnts siinihir to iliuho 
wc liavc now miulo, prove loo much. '^I'hat the hame reason¬ 
ing which fch(iw.« that the remittance of the rents of nlisciiteo 
iimdlords- to a ioreign country, i.s lion-injiirioiis to Ireland, will 
equally show diet a (ilbutv. may he exacted by foreii^ners with¬ 
out injuring those who |>ay it * Ihit the sliglilcst reHection will 
MilTicc to convince any one, ih it the cases of remittances to ab¬ 
sentees, and ol remiii'inces <»n a<roniif of Iribiile, iiiMea.l ol I>e- 
ing idcjutlcal, me n>lai!y mid com])lclly distimihn. tnippu..c 
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1,000 quarters of wheat are exported from Irclapd ta. Liverpoftl 
on account of an ab^^cntcc; If this absentee returns holn^^ tlilis 
exportation will of course cease;—but what will Ireland 
by its cessation ? The rents of the absentee will then belaid 
out, not perhaps in the purchase of wheat, but in the purchUse 
of an equal value of some sort, of commodities; and these he will,’ 
of course, comume in his tni n famihj. The fact of his beinjr ia' 
Ireland, or out of it, cannot, thcrelbrc, either add to, or lessen 
the means of living possessed by any other individual- So long 
as the individuals who cojiMimo, and the value ol'iho products they 
consume continue the same, a ehaugc in the place of consumption 
can affect themselves only. But the case of a tribute is in every 
resjioct dissimilar. If the remittances to absentees from Ireland 
were put a stop to, those who now receive them would rctnni to 
Ireland, and would consume them there. Bat if tlic same remit¬ 
tances were made as a tribute to a foreign country, and tfthis tri¬ 
bute were to cease, there woidd be no one to return to Ireland; 
and thcrcwould, in conse<|uencc,bcso much additional wealth left 
in the poeketh of the existing inhabitants of the country. Nf>- 
thing, therefore, can be more perfectly futile than the statements 
so frequently put forth in llic Irish newspapers and other publi¬ 
cations, comparing tbc remittances to absentees to a tribute; 
and complaining of the injury Ireland sustains by sending a- 
biond so large a sum, for which she gets no vet urn ! It is quite 
obvious that she gets an ample return for these reniilUinccfi. 
'J'hey consist of tlie rents of the land, or the profits of the 
>tt>ck bclaitfrinir to absmlvcs ; and in makinsr them, Irdatul 
is ilischarging a debt which she would oijually have to dis- 
rliargo, were the aliscntces to return to their estates. Sup¬ 
pose the rental of l„ord Hertford’s Irish property to amount 
to 100,000/. a year, is it not a matter of consiiininato in- 
^jifferenco to Ireland vvhetiier his T^ordsldp consumes annually 
100,000/. worth of Irish commodities in his seat in Ireland, Of 
has an rcpiit'nlv^it amount of them sent to a Tondon merchant 
on his account ? To talk of a return in cither case is absurd, 
unless by return is meant the extinction of a delit justly due to 
his Lordship; and this, it is obvious, is just ns easily and as ef¬ 
fectually di'schargcd in the ono way as in the •other- 

But the opponents of absenteeism still contend, that this 
reasoning involves a fidlac}'; that the greater portion of the 
raw pr(»daco and manufactures that arc .scut to absentee 
landlord^ woidd have been exchanged by llioin, had they re¬ 
mained in Ireland, for the products of the various Irish trades¬ 
men, for w*hich every opulent individual must always have a 
demand; but, that when they live in London or Paris, ilicy 
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tmploy them in paying the wages of English or French trades¬ 
men, who consequently gam an advantage at die expense of those 
of Ireland. Plausible, however, os this statement may appear, it^ 
notwithstandinj^wholly fallacious. Suppose that any given number 
of landlords residing at present in Ireland, and laying out their in¬ 
comes partly in the purchase of English manufactured goods and 
colonial products, and partly in the purchaseof tfie productsof Irish 
art and industry, emigrate to England or France; and, suppose 
farther, that the identical Irish coninioditics they are now in the 
habit of using in Ireland, are sent after them to their new resi¬ 
dence; In this case it is quite obvious, and must be admitted by 
every one, that in the event of the absentees having taken their 
servants along with them, the wealth of Ireland could be in no 
degree ailcctcd by the change tliat had taken place in their 
place of residence. But what, in point of iact, is the difference 
between this hypothetical case and the actual case of the absen¬ 
tees, cither from Ireland or any other country ? When the 
Duke of Leinster leaves Carton to establish himself in Gros- 
venor Square, it is probable that the identical beef, bread, and 
cloth, may not be used by him in London that he would have 
used had he continued in Ireland; but if they arc not, the dif¬ 
ference is perfectly immaterial, inasmuch it is certain he must 
still purchase an equiralent amoimt of Lhh commodities of some 
sort or other. How idle then is it to accuse absenteeism of 
lessening the demand I’or labour ! 

It is certainly true that absenteeism may have the effect to 
occasion a lyarlial chan<^c in the species of labour demanded; 
but that is all it can do; and for any thing that wc can a 
pi'iori know to tlie contrary, this change may be advan¬ 
tageous. Raw produce is the article in which it is at 
present most for the advantage of Ireland to remit the rents 
of absentees. And, supposing them to return to Ire}uiid|l 
a much less amount of their rents would be laid out in the 
purchase of corn, and a larger in that of the manufactures 
of the country. But this could not possibly occasion any in¬ 
crease of the total effective demand for labour; lor, it is evi¬ 
dent, that if, under such circumstances, more peofilc were em¬ 
ployed in one way, fewer would be employed in another. If a 
non-resident landlord lays out his rent in the purchase of corn 
which requires the labour of 500 men for its production; and 
if, on returning home, he lays out this rent in the purclnisc of 
manufactures also produced by 500 men, the aggregate demand 
ior Irish labour is in nowise affected by the change. 

Not only, luivvever, wouhl the demand for labour not be in¬ 
creased, but there arc ten chances to one that it would be cuu- 
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tid^rably diminished by such, a change as has now l^en gap- 
posed* A ^eater number of labourers will almost, uniformly 
be employed in the production of 50()/. worth of com, than In 
the production of 500/. worth of manufactured goods. Qur 
readers are well aware, that Dr Smith has founded his theory 
with respect to the superior advantageousness of agricultural 
industry, on the circumstance of its being found, that if two 
eoual capitals are employed, the one in agriculture, and the 
other in manufactures, the former will afford employment to a 
much greater number of individuals than the latter: And those 
who dissent from Dr Smith’s theor}^, do not deny the assump¬ 
tion on which it is founded; but merely contend tliat it is not 
by the number of people, hut by the rate of nett profit that dif¬ 
ferent businesses yield, that their comparative advantageousness 
is to be determined. The recommendation of a system that would 
must certainly occasion a considerable diminution in the demand 
for labour, is a truly Irish mode of providing employment for 
a people. 

Notwithstanding, however, that they will not bear exami¬ 
nation, we are ready to admit, that the prevalent notions w'ith 
respect to the injurious effects of absentee expenditure, appcari 
on a supcrfjciul view, natural and well-founded. When a 
woaiiliy landlord resides on his estate, there is generallvi in 
some contiguous village, a number of little tradesmen and ma- 
nufaelurers who work on his account, but who, it is alleged, 
will be thrown altogctlier out of employment, and left entirely 
destitute, in the event of his removing to another country. Tliis 
opinion, l>owever, is founded entirely on a niij-apprehciision ofthc 
nature of profits. Those who raise an outcry agniiist absenteeism, 
fake for granted that all retail dealers, tradesmen and manu¬ 
facturers, live at the expense ol those who employ lliem, or 
who buy llicir products. It is certain, however, that they do 
no such thing—that they live by fneans of their own capital 
and industry, and that these would .support them, though their 
customers were annihilated. The bootmaker, for example, who 
sells boots at 50s., which only cost him 40s. of outlay, does not 
make his 10s, of profit at the expense of his customers. He 
pri>duccs, in a given time, a (juantity of boots equivalent to, or 
worth in silver 50s., while il»o various expenses to which lie is 
necessarily put in the manufacliu'e of these boots, only amount, 
when rated in the same medium, to 40s. But his customers 
are all iloing the very same thing, they arc all nu'iking the 
same profit in their respective businesses;—tliat is, they are 
all pi'<Hhicing (juanlilies equal to 50, by an outlay of 40: 
and, consctpienily, in exchanging silver for boots, tile one 
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galn^ noCihing at the expense of the other. Profit is,. in every 
ease, (kc resfdt of more dang pyvduced vi a given period^ than 
is coHStfmd in that period. And the advancaj^e that is found 
HI exchanging one commodity for anollier^ consists entirely in 
iu enabling labour to be divided, and commodities to be pro¬ 
duced, in the best and most expeditious manner. 

It is plain, therefore, that the various manufacturers and 
tradesmen employed by a resident landlord, give him a full 
end fair equivalent for xvhat theif receive. And tliis being the 
case, it is t>bvitnis that all that the total cessation of the de¬ 
mand for a particular class of commodities can do, is to force 
those who produce tlicm to employ thoir capital and industry 
in some other way. l>ut tliis is seldom a very serious iujurv* 
and is sonictiinc:> an advantage. The shoemaker, ibr oxuinplc, 
does not live upon shoes: He prndticf’^ them only in the view 
of*obtaintng otlier commodities iu oxh.mgc for them; aiul if 
the demand for shoos were ahogcllicr to ccasc, he would di¬ 
rectly' apply himself to the production of those other commo- 
diiies. 


Tills princijilc is quite decisive as to the nature and value of 
the ojiinioii of those wlio contend, that wlion a .set of o|>iiIt*nl 
landlords leave one country to establish themselves in aiiollier, 
those tradesmen and manuhicturers with wliom they detilt, lose 
nil the 7 >ro//V which they are said to make in their transac¬ 
tions with the laiulloivis. 'I'he jindit' that these trades¬ 
men, and that all otlu r persons wliatsoever, make, consist, in 
every case, of tlie r.re-.cy, or the value oi'the excess, i>f the eoui- 
inoilities jiroduceil by them in a giwn time over those they 
cousinnc in the same tlioe: Aiul whellier they directly con¬ 
sume these comiiiodirie'. or exchangr'ilu m tijr coimtiodili(*s 
of an L'fjual value beioniilng to oiheis, has no more to do 
with pndlis than it lias with jioetry or paiinling. ifan agri¬ 
culturist ohUtins, at theind of ,‘i year, a return ol IJtK) i»r 
quarters of wheal from a farm, and if the various out¬ 
lays to whicli he has hecii pul in tiu- raising of this produce a- 
inuunt, w'heii reduced to tlie same siaiidard, to only l,tMM) 
<piarter.s, his pro/hs will be. 10 or 20 per cent.; am! this 
whether he sells his C(jni or eats it—wbetlier he casts it in¬ 
to the ground as seed, or leaves it to rot on the surface. 
If the popular opinions wilii nsju'ct to the source of pro¬ 
fits were really tnu*, it would inevitably follow, inasmuch as 
they take ibr granted tliat all producers make their j^roiiis at 
the expense of some one else, not only that no addkions could 
Ik*- maile to-ifopita), but that the capital now in the world must 
be ! If such were really tlie condition of 
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Tnanklml, they would not. In an ccnnomicai point of view, fare 
one whit better than a set of tygers in a cage—they would liv-c 
upon each otiiei*, till only one survived—and he would di« ot 
hunger I It is obvious, therefore, that it is a radical mistake to 
sup}>osc tliat the idea, that profits depend in an}' degree on ex* 
changes, is only partially erroneous—it is, on tlie contrary,. 
wh<»lly and completely without the shadow of a foundation. 

'riiis principle shows also the error in the reasoning of those 
who contend, that tiioagh absentee expenditure may not be 
injurious in those cases in wiiich the rents of absentees are first 
paid in money, and this money again laid out io'the purchase ot 
an equivalent amount of Irish produce sent to them, it would still 
be injurious if the rents were paul in kind^ and if the actual pro¬ 
duce of wliich they consist were remitted directly to the absen¬ 
tees;. liut at bottom there is no difference whatever between 
these oases; and wc.havc supposed that the rents arc paid in 
money, only because such is really the case tliioiighout almost 
all Ireland. Let it be supposed, however, that the rent of a 
resident Imidloril consists of a thousand quarters of wheat, or a 
thousand head of cattle, and that it is paid in kiftd-; and that 
he exchanges his wheat or cattle for an ecjuivalent amount of 
Kueh Irish and other produce as he may have occasion for: 
Suppose, now, that this landlord transfers himself and his fa¬ 
mily to London, and that the actual sacks of wheat, or head of 
cattle, are sent to him there, he will in this case exchange them 
for an equivalent nmouiil of English commodities. >jow, it is 
obvious that ihelandioul has consumed, in both cases,///c te/te/c 
•Paine of the corn ttnd rattfr — exchanging them, in the first case, 
for an equal value of Irish, and, in the second* for uii equal 
value of English comnioilities. The people of Ireland have, 
in either case, exactly the same aggregate amount of com¬ 
modities to subsist upon; the only difference that can possibly 
exist, being, that when the landlord is lU home, they have 
more xihent and (attic^ and fewer inannfaclurcd *i,oods^ &c. ami 
conversely wlicu he is ab.^enl. But if, in consequence of tlic 
absenlccisin of the landlord, the supply of raw produce should 
become deficient, and that of manufactured goods redundant, 
it is certain that capital w<juld be transferred from the one spe¬ 
cies of industry to the other—from that in which, as we Inn'C 
already seen, Ireland lias no advantage to that in wliich she 
really has. 

In the event then, of a landlord leaving a country in which 
he has been resident, it may happen that fcw'of the articles pro¬ 
duced by tlie tradesmen and tnanufactiirers lie was In the habit 
of employing, can be advantageously exported to the country to 
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whicli lie has gone; and the demand for tbesewill, in consccjuencey 
decline in a corresponding proportion. But wherever thts hap- 
pAis, what is lost on the one hand will be gained on the other} for 
the demand for some other species of produce will be equally 
increased—and it must also be kept in view, that not only the 
elFcctive demand of the country, but the crrjntal hi/ nteatts of 
*mkick the commodities required to satisfy that demand are to 
be produced^ continues nudiminislud. The absentee takes no 
part either of his own capital, or of the capital of tlie tradesmen 
and ma■^ufactu^crs of the country he has left, along with him. 
These remain-where they were; and* arc employed etjually to 
support and employ labourers wiien the lamllords are abroad, 
as when they are iit home. It is true, that a portion of tliesc 
jabourers may be forced to engage in a dilierent employment, 
and jierliaps also to leave the part of tlie country in whicli lhi*y 
previously resided. But in a general point of view, thc>e chan* 
ges arc of no importance; and they might equally arise, either 
from opening new branches of commtTCc, or from the intro¬ 
duction of any new or improved sjiecics of machinery. 

For the reasons now stated, a village that is l)nilt in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of a gcntlemairs seat, generally declines on Ills 
becoming an absentee. 'J'his, however, is in most cases any¬ 
thing but an injury, ^riio inhabitants of such villages arc very ge¬ 
nerally poor, needy (lepondtiiits, destitute of all invention, and with¬ 
out any wish to tliatinguish themselves. But when the pioprie- 
tor becomes an absentee, they arc forced to trust to their own 
resources, and either c>tal)Iish some sort of numufacture, or be¬ 
take themselves to those mariLifacturing and commercial ciUes 
where there is always a rcjtK liernand for labour, and where every 
latent spark of geniu-* is sure to be^tliciled. Although, theie- 
tbre, it is most ccrinmly true, that absenteeism has a tendency to 
reduce those vijla;;es that are generaliv Ibund in the neiirh- 
bourhuod of the residence oi large proprietor-^, it Is not on 
that account piejutlicial to the country at large, but tlie reverse. 

* Slock and labour,' savsDr iSmith, * naturallv seek the most 

•'ft ^ ^ ^ » 

* mlvaniagcous employment. 1 hey naturally, llierefoie, resort 
‘ ns mucli as they can to the town, and ilcscrt the country. *— 
(I. p. 

In the remuik' we have now made, we have assumed, in or¬ 
der to bimpiiiy the (hbcu‘»>ioii, ilmt tlie abpenU'Cb take their fa¬ 
milies, inclmling tlie various mcniai servants in their employ¬ 
ment, along w ith them when they emigrate. Menials aie in a 
diilbrent situation from tradesmen, niuniifaciiireis*, &c. Thc^ 
are not supported by mcatis of tlieir own capital, but by tlic 
capital and imiustry iho.*-e wiio employ them, Apd it 
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therefotc truc^ that when a number^ of wediUijr jndivida^ls lieave 
% cotmtry Sn which th^y have fesided for any con^derable^ pe- 
riodt without taking thpir servants along with tbeixi} the Uboui«- 
crs in that country arc apt to be injured by the competition of 
thos^ who are thus thn»wn but of employment; while the la¬ 
bourers of the country where their masters go to settle without 
them, will be proporlionnlly banefited. But it must be observ- 
that this is an effect which is only sensible at the first com- 
iiieiicemenL of uUsenleeisin; tor when it has existed for any 
I’onsidcrahic period, the population is sure to be adjusted pro- 
porlioiially'to tfie dimiiiishc<l demand for servants. This, how¬ 
ever, is the whole extent of the injury which absenteeism ever 
inflicts on tlie population of any country; and it is one of so 
very trifling a description, and so very evanescent in its nature^ 
that it is hardly wortii atlvcrting to. 

But llie declaimers against absenteeism have still another 
re.isciii for the fiitlj that is in them. They ask, do you mean 
to say, tlial j'aris, IJonic, :iml Brussels arc not benefited by the 
expciidiiure oi' tile English absentees? but if 3’ou admit this, 
must. 3 'oii not also admit, that London and Bath are propor¬ 
tionally benefited by liie expenditure of the Irish absentees? 
and if so, does it not clearly follow, that Ireland must lose all 
that they gain? But wliile we admit the premises, we deny 
the infiivnce that is attempted to i)c drawn from them. We 
concede that London mul Batii are benefited, though in a very 
small degree, hy the residence of Irish absentees; lAit we deny 
that Ireland loses what ihev gu'nijor that she in fact loses anything 
by their iion-rcsideiicc. It is plain, that if the commodities sent 
from Ireland lo Enghiiul on account of the absentees, were those 
uctuully consumed liy them, the}' would have no occasion to en¬ 
ter an English sliop, or to give an order to an English trades¬ 
man; and It is difficult to see how, under such circumstances, thcii: 
lesidonce heie could be of any advantage to any individual. 
But suppose, wliich is the fact, that the commodities sent to 
England are not generally of the class actually consumed by 
tiic absentees ; England will derive some little advantage from 
their expenditure—hut how? Simply because llic commodi¬ 
ties imported by tlic absentees are chieffy the products of the 
soil, in the raising of which Ireland has an advantage; and be¬ 
cause there will be a somewhat greater demand in the markets of 
England for certaiu species of manufactured goods, and more of 
them being in cousequcnce produced, the labour required for 
their production wifi be better divided, and they will, in conse-r 
ciucnce, be profluced a little more cheaply and expeditiously* If 
the commodities imported on account of the absentees, were not 
VOL, XLIII. NO. 85. E 
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of a class that Ireland could produce with distinctly greater 
cility than Englandt the latter, it is plain, would gwn nothing 
their residence; for if, on the one hand, they^increase the demand 
for a certain species of commodities^ -they must, by bringing an 
equivalent amount of some other species into our market,’ pro¬ 
portionally lessen the demand for some other sort of British 
produce. But whatever England may gain in consequence of 
the better division of labour caused by the absentees, Ireland, in¬ 
stead of losing anytlnng, will on her part be an equal gainer. 
The entire income of these absentees will still be ex{>ciuicd in 
the first Instance in the purchase of Irish commodities. There 
will consequently be the same demand for them, as if the ab¬ 
sentees resided at home; and it is, as wc have already stated, the 
species onlp of commodities in demand that will be varied. 

Suppose, to illustrate this principle, that an Irish gcntloniun re¬ 
sident in Dublin, pays an account of 300/. or 400/. a year to his 
coach and harness-makers. If this gentleman comes to London 
he will have a similar account to pay to the coach and harness- 
makers of tlmt city. But then, it must be kept in view, that the 
300/. or 400/. that were in the first instance paid to the coach 
and harness-makers of Dublin, must now be paid to the linen 
manufacturers of Ireland, or to the producers of those articles 
that suit the English market: And they must assuredly have 
rather antiquated notions of national advantage, who presume 
to contend that it is as much for the interest of Ireland to em¬ 
ploy her capital and labour in the production of articles in 
which England has a decided advantage over her, as it is 
to employ them in the production of those in wliich she has a 
decided ^vantage over England ! A century ago, an argument, 
if wc may so miscall it, of this sort, might have worn an imposing 
aspect. But we should have thought, liad not their late outcry 
convinced us of the contrary, that even the Dublin patriots and 
paragraph writers would have been inclined to listen to it at 
present with some misgivings. 

In every point of view, therefore, in which this subject can 
'be considered, it appears obvious, that in so far as the question 
of expenditure is concerned, absenteeism is not in the least <Ie- 

r ce injnxious to the wealth of a country. On the contrary, 
it .in gq^t majoiity of cases decidedly advantageous. Its 
teild«Dcy is to turn industry into those channels into which it U 
moat fior the national advantage that it should he turned—or 
into those which the country has the greatest capabilities for 
Carrying on. It is certain too, in the case of the absentees from 
England on the Continent, that many of them have gone abroad 
iu order, by itving in a more frugm manner than ^jthey could 
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have done at home, to repair shattered fortunes, and to make 
a provtsiorr for younger children. Aiid as the savings of all 
these persons will ultimately centre in England, it is plain that, 
while the wealth of the country sustains no diminution in the 
meantime, it will ultimately be augmented by their non-resi- 
dciicc. 

With regard to the second branch of this inquiry, or that 
which regards tlic disadvantages that are said to be occasioned 
by the want of moral influence and ex:amplc, and of that 
protection which it is ?aid a landlord woulu afford to his te¬ 
nants and dependents in a greater degree than will l>e done 
by agents or middlemen, it is not so easy to arrive at any posi- 
Uve conclusion. An extensive landed proprietor has undoubt¬ 
edly the moans, provided he has the inclination, to do a 
vast deal of good. ‘ A man of family and estate, ought, * says 
jedmson, ‘ to consider himself as having die charge of a dia- 
‘ trict, over which he is to diffuse civility and happiness, and to 
‘ give an example of good order, virtue, and piety. ’ We, 
however, have now to deal, not with landlords as they otigkt 
to be, but with those of Ireland as they really are^ The ques¬ 
tion respecting the alleged superiority of resident to absentee 
landlords in promoting the civilization and refinement of the 
country, must be decided by an inquiry into the conduct of 
each class; and not by inferences drawm from what that conduct 
ought to be. Are the estates of the absentees worse managed 
than the estates of resident landlords? are their tenants poorer 
and more exposed to oppression ? arc they more turbulent, 
and disposed to engage in illegal associations and enterprises? 
If they are, then non-residence must be injurious, but if not, not. 

may observe, in entering on this inquiry, that there are 
several circinnsiaiices peculiar to Ireland, and not perhaps to be 
found elsew'here, which render the moral effects of absenteeisRi 
very different there from what they would be in any other 
country. The estates oftlic landlords of England and Scotland 
have either descended to them through a long line of ancestor#, 
or they have been fairly purchased from the rightful owners. 
The persons livng on these estates, and tlicir proprietors, have 
almost uniformly professed tlic same religious faith; and, gencral- 
jy speaking, their interests have been identified ; and tile Intidv 
lord ha| been induced, in order to promote liis own views, and 
to obtain additional influence and consideration, to behave 
ktiully to his tenants and dependents, and to endeavour to con*- 
cil'mte their confidence and esteem. But the relation subsiating 
liCtweert landlord and lonant hi Ireland, has, as every one knows, 
been entirely dissimilar. Almost all the landed property of Ire- 

£2 
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land has been repeatedly configcated. The entire area of Ireland 
is reckoned at twelve millions of Irish acres; and the Ute Lord 
Clare states, that eleomi %nxUion$ and a half that .number urt- 
dernrent coniiseation during the seventeenth century ! It is, 
therefore no axaggeration fo affirm, that nine-tenths of the pre¬ 
sent proprietors of Ireland are either the lineal descendants of 
those to whom this confiscated property was sold or granted by 
the Crown, or persons who have purchased their estates from 
them. And besides this original stain or defect in their title, 
those who obtained grants of confiscated estates were almost all 
Englishmen and Protestants. 

Umlcr such civeumstaiices it was not to be expected that 
any kindly feelings could speedily grow up between proprie¬ 
tors holding their estates by siicli titles, and the people of 
the country. . The landlords lru^tcd to ilio power of Kng- 
land to maintain them in the pas^e•s?ion of their property, 
and looked upon ihe people, either ns avowed and dangerous 
enemies?, wdioni tiiov iiad grievously wronged, or as scnii-sa- 
vages wljom it was almost h{*peie>s to atlornpL to civilize. And 
the people, on the otiicr hand, c*o::'i'I(‘red the landlords as rob¬ 
bers, wlio had posKCssctl theniselve'^ by for(v and iiijustic'c ot tiu* 
property of otlicrs, us ennnies of their religion, and a> being at 
once the inslrunicn’s and the bulges of the ilominion ofl>igl:ind 
over Ireland. Nothing, it is ohviou'-, but di^<\>rd, o})pressi(>ii, 
and bloodehcd could h ive followed from tiu' rcHdence of such 
landlords. Nor can any thing be nu)re a!)-ui*d than to argue, 
that becaii^'C the residence (»f il>e Knyji'sh and Scotch proprie¬ 
tors on their estates has proved f>f tiie greatest ativaniage in in¬ 
troducing a lii&te for the elegancies and Uixtirie> of life, and in 
diffusing a spirit of refinement throughout the country, the 
same effects w'ould have followed from ilie rcsidenee of the Irisii 
gentry. It is true that the inuluai prf judiccs to which we have 
allud^, are now’ very much obliterated. But l)cforc the resi¬ 
dence of the landlords can be advantageous to Ireland, they 
must learn in some degree to sympathize with the feelings of 
the people; and though we do not expect them to renounce 
Protestantism for Catholicism, they must, al all cvcnls, ccasc to 
exhibit them>elvcs as leaders of Orangemen, and as the most ve¬ 
hement opposers of tlic rights and privileges so long and so uii- 
itisely withheld from their Catholic countrymen. When once 
the landlords have convinced the people that they have the 
same interests as them—that they are'no longer the ab?:tlors ol* 
tiieir oppressors, and the revilers of all that they most esteem— 
their refildencc will be advantageous. But until they have 
done this, we have no hesitation in saying, that they will best 
consult their ovvn interests .'wid those of Ireland, by continuing 
- fv residi^n V’ugiand or France. 
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With respect to Uie actual manageitiant of th'eeotatee belong¬ 
ing to absentee puroprietors, it will be found, though there arc 
no doubt very many instances of mismanagement, that they are 
on the whole decidedly better managed, and are occupied by a 
richer and better class of tenants than those belmiging to re- 
sid<‘nts,* And this is really what any unprejudiced inijuiver 
AvoaUl have been, led a j)riori to antiripatc. The absentees 
liave generally been resident in England, where they have 
witnessed the many advantoges resulting from the fair and libe¬ 
ra! treatment of tcninit-s and where they also have bad 
an iiilinitelv creator chance of bccominff familiar with an im- 
[jrovril system of husbandry, and with the best modes of letting 
and occiui}ii)g land, .than they could have had, had they re¬ 
sided in jrelatid : And however little wc may sujiposc them to 
liavc cared lor their Irlsli dependents, still it was natural to 
ex})eci that a regard Ibr their own interests would dictate to 
them the txpedieney of attempting to introduce into their estates 
in Ireland, u s\stetu similar to that which has been prodne- 
livc of so many advantages jn England. And such bus actually 
been the cji‘*e \ulh very niany' absentees. The noble estate of 
Karl Fil'/william in Wieklow', for example, consisting of about 
70,000 aeres, is in the liighe'^t possible state of cultivation, and 
is occupied by the most allluent and independent tenants of 
any in Ireland. And though we arc aware that it would be moat 
improper to attempt to Ibuml an}' general conclusion on This par¬ 
ticular case; it would he easy to produce very many oxaniplcb of 
the same sort. ISIr Tiglie, the w'ell informed and intelligent 
author of ilie Survey of Kilkenny, a work that certainly stands 
al llie hr:ul 4)1 lliet cla^s of publications, states <lisiin<‘tly that 
‘ ill maiuf instances nb.«eniccb arc the best tatuUo) (p. 5S6.) 
And Mr W akefield, whose general opinions arc unfavom able 
to non-residence, but who is loo candid to conceal or colour ^ 
aiiy fact that makes agaiii>t lus own views, corroborates Mr 
'i’iglic's bialcmcnt. 'I'lie largest estate in Ireland is situated in 
the county of Cialway, amt belongs to a gcmleman who 
resides conalaiitly upon ii; but it exhibits throughout every 
mark of the most wretched ciillivation ; ‘ and ii,’ says Mr 
VVhkelield, ‘ it be compared with the estate ol Lord Fitzwil- 
^ iiam, we shall be puzzled to find out the truth of the incessant 
‘ complaints made against absentees.’ (Vok 1. p. 259.) AVheii 
noticing die county of Koscommon, Mr W^akefield says, that 
the large properly belonging to the then resident pnipriAor, 

Lord -—, was the worst managed he ever saw.—‘ I found 

‘ every wlicrc cabiiiiS of the most wretched aspect, iulUmous 
* stone road?, very miiiulc divisions of land, and a super- 
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* jabundant and miserable population. I do not rtcoUect to 

* have travelled through any e&tatc in Ir^yial ^lich pre’^ 
^ sented suck a scene, of desolation; and nothing ai^tonrshed 
‘ me so much as the multitude ul* poverty-struck iiihabi- 
‘ taiits, from whom I couki learn very little more than that the 

* estate belonged to * My Lotd,' wliom they loaded imo* 

‘ precations.' (I. p. 2Tt.) All resident landlords, to be sure, 
are not of ihb description, and all non-resident landlords are not 
Fitzwillianis; but most certainly there doc!;' not seem to be the 
shadow of a reason for preferring the former to the latter. 

It should also bo recollected iliui a very largo proportion of 
the property in Ireland belonging to absentees, is let on per- 
pctnal leases, oris as we in .Scotland wiudd term xt^ /nted. 
^riie tenants are thus in fact tfiereal })ro}*rietora. Thpir supe¬ 
rior has no power to interlere in the inanngcinent ol the estate; 
when his (juil-rent piiith he has no I'm ihcr claim on the proper¬ 
ty. A largo proportion of the immense tract ofeountry belonging 
to Lord Lansdowne is thus let on perpetual leases, and at a rent 
v/hicli df»es not exceed a thiiil or a fourth ol its real value. Lon! 
Doiieraile lias an estate in Cork lor which he gels t?,0U0/. a ye;n ; 
but Mr Wakefield says that it is worth 18,000/. a year to tlie 
perpetual tenants. Loril Kcuinnre, one of the ab'-eulees, hasim 
estate in the county Kerry which brings him s,00()/. a \ear; 
but it is let on intcnninablo leases, and his Lordship's tenant-', 
who arc the real proprietors, get a profit rent of d 0,0(10/. a 
year! Lord Pow’is, another absentee, lias an estate in the 
same county, from which he gets l,.00(>/, a year; but it is 
leased for ever; and the real proprietors Iiave lately relet the 
estate for S!8,0()0/. a year of profit 1 The estate of the Cliaiulos 
family, now in the possession of the Duke of Duckiiighain, and 
hundreds more, arc in the same prciiicaniont. And such being 
the case, is it at all surprising that tlic nomiual owners should 
decline living on estates over which they have no control, ami 
which reall}^ belong to others ? When an Art w'us passed in the 
reign of Henry VIll., every way worthy of the peiiod, com¬ 
pelling absentees to reside on their properties in Ireland, under 
penalty of forfeiture, Uic IDuke of Norfolk and the Karls of' 
Shrewsbury, Berkeley, and others, made a voluntary surren¬ 
der of large tracts of laud to the Crown, rather than comply 
With the provisions of so oppressive a statute. Should a finii- 
lar Act be passed at this moment, vre verily believe it would 
ha^c a nearly similar effect. Can it be supposed that the ap¬ 
prehension of the loss of 1,900/. a year would be Rufiicieni to 
induce Lord Powis to reside upon an estate which does not be¬ 
long to him, and where he could not execute a single improve- 
or make a single alteration ? 
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It inayi ha««m'« be eupposed, that whai thp real j^oprle- 
tor« )9f ettotes arc resident, they wilt be ready to remedy plev* 
ancea of which an absentee must necessarily be ignorant, and 
that they will be ready to protect their tenants from bmng 
plundered by tbeir^ agents. But this, we are sorry to say, 
does not really seem to be the case. On the contrary, there is 
good reason to conclude, that there is less fleecing and extor¬ 
tion practised on the tenants of absentee landlords, than on 
those of residents. An English nobleman or gentleman would 
spurn the idea of having the leases to his tenants determined 
by the Vnngnttiide of the presents, or, to call them by their right 
name, ItnOrSf they hud oifered to liis lady, his daughters, his 
mistress, or Lis agents. But //its disgraceful practice is ww/'wr- 
sal in Ireland. As a sample of the protection afforded by the 
resident landlords to their tenants, Mr Wakefield tells ub, that 
when the lute proprietor of one of tlie largest and finest estates 
in Ireland, appointed an agent, he borrowed of him 20,000if. 
The agent, who was a man of principle, and who wished it 
to be clearly understood bow he was to be repaid, and whether 
he was to follow the usual custom, and extort presents and per¬ 
quisites of ull sorts from the tenants, asked his employer in what 
manner he wished him to act—^ Get all you carij ’ was the 
short and shameful reply !—(Vol. I. p. 299.) 

It has been often coiitciided, that the system so much prac¬ 
tised in Ireland, and so' much declaimed against, of letting 
large tracts of land to a principal tenant, or viiddlemany author- 
izod to lot them again in smaller portions to the actual cultivators, 
hud its origin in absenteeism. But this opinion does not seem 
to rest on any good foundation. Those English noblemen anti 
gentlemen wlio ac(]nired large masses of confiscated property in 
Ireland, found their estates in the possession of a crowd of poor, 
uncivilized, and disorderly occupiers, whom it was impossible 
to eject, and of whose customs and modes of occupancy they 
were wholly ignorant. Such persons had hardly, as Mr Leslie 
Foster has ubservcil in his evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, any resource but to let their estates 
to adventurers, who were ready to meet such a state of 
things, and to make tile most of it. * The system, once intro¬ 
duced, has still been continued; but it is gradually wearing 
out, and is not more practised at this day on the estates'of ab¬ 
sentees than on those of resident landlords. Neither do we 

. —■ . . . . . . . . .— i ii I.. . .I— 

* Minutes of* Evidence taken before the Select Conomittce of the 
House of Lords, op the stale of Ireland, printed by order of the 
House bf Commons, Hth April 1825, p. 59. 
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think that th« middleman system is jastly cfaarg^ble with many 
of the inischiefs that have been ascribed to it. There can he no 
question, indeed, that the s^^stem of underletting and subdivid¬ 
ing farms has been the chief banc and curse of Ireland; But that 
system is mainly a consequence of the vicious and abominable 
system of law that obtains in Irolnnd with respect lu landlord 
and tenant, and would not be niaterialiy amemletl by the an- 
nihilatioii of the middlemen. If a Scotcli landlord were to 
let an estate to a middleman, without putting any stipulations 
in the lease with respect to the mode in which it was to be oc¬ 
cupied and managed, he would have himself iilorte to hhimc if 
the middleman adopted an orroucoiw .sy6«txjm. But the law of 
Ireland Is nt present in so deplorable a state, that a landlord 
who has let an estate censos to have any control over it; and 
the most important stipulations iu leases arc openly trampled 
under foot and disregarded by the tenants without the land¬ 
lord having the power to eject liiein, or to protect ins properly 
from beiiig mined 1 

On Mr Blake, an Iiish lawyer, nnd a member cl'die Educa¬ 
tion Commis-sion, being a'^ked by tlic C'oinmittee of tlic House 
of Commons, wdicthcr, as the law of Ireland now stood, a 
landlord w'ouid experience A’ei v great diiliculty in devising lo- 
. venants, upon the efTicicncy of which he coiiltl rely, for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing sub*letting, ho unheMtatingly answcretl, 

‘ I think he *j:>mildjind diffta/Ifus ajuhimfnto alm(j.\i io an 

* When spcaldng of the conseciuoiices ol this system, 
and of the disastrous and fatal inllucnce it has hn<l on the land¬ 
ed property'of Ireland, n v'tv intelligent witness, Mr ^Staunton 
Rochfort, a magistrate of Queen’s Coiui!y and Carlow', stated to 
the Committee of llic House of Lords:—1 liavc three iarnis winch 
‘ have lately fallen out of Ioa.*o in the County Galway, of about 
‘ 4-00 acres each ; they verre each let In onk tenant orj^^inuUj/, nnd 
‘ ^tsohen fhejjfiil into mt/ hands^ I found fiom TiiJtKi; ju nijuko to 

* rouu uijisi'iit^'oinliahiUintsont’aiiK}/ limn, todg with them 

* I really do not know*; fla if are ahbuiOita* alt the itiudncc of the 

^ land^ and nut nnihiii^ ; and without re*orting to mea- 

* surcs which common humanity prevents—turiiitig tluan all 

* —1 know not what to do I ’ f But, Jnul the law of Irciaiu! 
been similar to that which most fortunately obtains in .Scotland, 
thii» miserable rc^puit could not liave taken place, cxet-pt by the 
concurrence of tin; landlord; for, according to our law, the mo¬ 
ment a subtenant is admitted into a farm, or the nioinont an nt- 

♦ First Report, Minutes of lividence, p. 59. 

I Minutes of Evidence before Irish CoinmiUee, ]>. 302, 
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tempt U made to subdivide it» vHuiher om&iw cUlAi'm qf iki 
oftcupiet or nth^rmu^ the landlord is to get the lease te* 

duced) and the tenants ejected; and in the vast mwrity'of 
cftseS) the apprehension of such a result is quite sufficient to 
prevent any attempt to defeat the stipulations in a lease being 
made. 

Blit this is not all. While the law of Ireland is thus, on the 
one hand, incfTectual to protect the finest estate from being 
parcelled into potnlo-gfirdeiis, at the discretion of Uie tenants; 
on the otlier, it arms the landlord with power to commit the 
most flagrant injustice and oppicssion: For, in the event of a 
middlciiian wlio has received payment of the rents due to him 
hy his Mihtcnnnts; becoming bankrupt wJiiie in arrear to the 
landlord, ibe latter is authoii/cd to distrain the goods of the 
rultivai<ir.s and to force them to pay their rents over again to 
Jnni ! Nor is this species of oppression rarely practised. On 
the eontr.viy, in‘«iances are every day occurring, in which tlic 
wliole slock and property of the cultivators of extensive estates 
arc driven lo the jwwkU and sold to pny a dcl)t a/iich ihvif had 
ah't'adi/ di'^chariied! do not believe that the law of Algiers 
snnc(if)ns any such monstrous abuse: And until It lias been 
completely pul ilovvn, it is idle lo expect that tliGrccan be cither 
security td' prcpeity, or peace, or prosperity in Ireland. 

We aio glad, liowevcr, to have to state, that these scandalous 
and most ridnous abuses have at leiigUi been fairly brought tin* 
der tile notice of tlio Legislature, fciir Henry Parnell has in¬ 
troduced a bill into ParJianicnt, tlic object of which is to as¬ 
similate the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland to the Scotch 
law, by ivn<h‘riiig loaves ;r«/]>ropc'rty; and dcclaringthat, hence- 
Ibrtli, no tenant shall be eniiiled, unless a clause to that efiect 
be inserted in hi.-* lease, to introduce a now tenant into the 
iann, or to devise or assign it, lo any individual, in the event 
of his death, otlier than his licir at law : And it is also enacted 
in ^liir Henry’s bill, tiint no landlord who authorizes his im- 
inediaie tenants to sublet, shall l)e entitlcii to distrain the goods 
of the under tenants for Imna Jidc payments of rent made by 
thenj lo the principal loiiant, should the latter become bank- 
rufit wliile in arrear to him. As Mr Blake, Mr Leslie Foster, 
nnd all the witnesses witiiout exception examined by the late 
CominiUccs of the Houses of Lords and Commons, bear the 
most un('(jaivocal testimony to the abuses and defects of the 
existing Jaw; there can, we should.think, be little doubt that 
Sir Henry Parneirs bill will receive the sanction of the Legis¬ 
lature; and if so, wc have no hesitation in saying, that it will 
be beyond all compuribon the greatest boon ever conferred 
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on Trel«ind. It wiH, by inlcrpoKin" a powerful cheek to the 
splitting of furmsy Ij^ve a btrpng teudcncy lo |je»?ea the excey- 
bive progress of |iopulation: An<l when the jaiiciioiihi are pre- 
vt^iitcd from liaving recourse on the occupiers, they will become 
iiiiinitdy more attentive to the character and qualifications of 
the head tenants, or middlemen, to whom they let their estates, 
than they are at present; anti will find it tu be indlsjiensable to 
attend to other considerations, besides the aniounl of rent that 
may be promised them. 

Under the proposed law, mo*t of the objections to the inid- 
dlcniaii system will be removed. It is, indeed, quite visionary, 
to pretend dial a middleman has no interest in the prosperity of 
his subtenants; when it is acknowledged, that if they fail, the 
lands arc thrown on his hands, and he is forccil to make up 
tlic rent to the proprietor. No doubt, it is for Uie interest 
of the middleman that tlierc should be subtenants ; and, on that 
account, wc consider management by agents as the preferable 
niode; but it is as little for the interest of the middleman that 
his subtenants should be ruined, us it is for the interest of 
the physician that his patients should be despatched by a sum¬ 
mary process. 

It is said that middlemen are injurious, because they arc ge¬ 
nerally Protestants, and frequently Orangemen, and their sub¬ 
tenants Catholics. It is seldom, however, that a man thinks ul 
gratifying his bigoti*y at the expense of his purse. Besides, this 
is an observation that applies rather to the past, than to the pre^ 
sent state of Ireland; for, since the relaxation of the jicnal laws, 
many of the Catholics have become middlemen, and have ac- 
<|utrcd large landed properties. Supposing, however, tliat the 
observation was appljcable to the present state of the country, 
the source of the evil, it is plain, is not in the cniploymcnt of 
middlemen, but in tiie Calhalic code, llepeal the wretched 
remnant of this disgraceful code—do not deprive a man of his 
political rights and constitutional privileges, because he chooses 
to say mass and believes in purgatory; and there is an end uf 
every oppression that cun spring from this source. 

From what has now been stated, our readers will not, wc 
presume, be disposed to wonder when they arc told Uiut, 
generally speaking, the inhabitants of those districts in which 
there urc the most resident gentry, arc very often tiic most dis¬ 
posed to disturb the peace of the country, by engaging in 
illegal as.sociations and enterprises. On Mr Maxwell Blacker, 
ft King’s Counsel ap}>ointcd to superintend the execution of the 
Insuroction Act in the counties of Cork and Tipperary, be¬ 
ing asked by llio Cotmuiltec of tiic House uf Coiiiuiotis, whe- 



* 

thef tfaeiv were more mident gentry in tfae formed' thMiin the 
letter, be replied, * That ie no clue at all to trace dbe diftturlv 

* ances; for, iht duturbawes in Cm'k prevailed in that mitgf pan 

* that it most thickly inhabited by gentlemen, I judge of that 

* by the number of magistrates I bad officiating at Mallow; the 

* disturbances extended from tbence to Limerick, and raged 
‘ about Doneraile and Mallow, and yet that paH 25, Icoficeive^ 

* as thickly inhabited with gentry as any other parU * And on 
being asked, whether that part of Cork which was least inha* 
bited by gentry was not the quietest, Mr Blacker answered, 
that the western part, where there are almost no gentry, was 
nearly quite tranquil, f Major Warbiirton, one of the inspec¬ 
tors under the new constabulary bill, and a gentleman of talent 
and respectability, who had for some years filled the office of 
chief magistrate of the county of Clare, was examined at great 
length by the Committee, and gave the following information 
with respect to the effects of the residence of the landlords on 
the Iranquiility of the country. 

‘ In those uaronics in the county of Clare, where there arc 

* a great many absentee proprietors, have they not been the? 

* most tranquil during your residence in the county ?—Upon mi/ 
‘ word 1 think they havv^ as far as I know the position ol‘ the 

* absentee properly. 

‘ In those baronies where there arc few or no resident gentry, 
‘ has not the trantjuillity which prevailed, been greater than in 

* the baronies, in which there have been a greater number cf 

* resident gentlemen ?—It has. 

‘ Are there any resident gentry in the barony of Ibrickin ? 

* —Very few indeed. 

‘ Has not ilmt barony been completely undisturbed?—That 
‘ barony has been cjuict since I w’ent to the county, except im- 

* iiiGciiaU'ly in 1816. 

^ Was not the part of the barony that was then disturbed, 
^ therrry part xotu re the few resident gentry resided P—It was, 
^ And die other parts of the barony remained undisturbed ? 

* —Yes.'—(Minutes of Evidence, p. 151.) 

Many statements to the same effect might be produced from 
other parts of the evidence; but we apprcliend that our readers 
will be disposed to consider diosc wc have now given, coming, as 
they do, from gentlemen of unc|uestionablc veracity, and who 
had the best possible means of obtaining accurate information, 
os perfectly decisive. 


* Minutes of Kvjdenec before Select Committee on the State of 
•Ireland, printed HUi February 1825, p. C7. 
t Ditto, Ditto. 
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We ihink we have now said more than enough, to abow the 
erroncousncss of the opinions entertained by those who suppose 
that the non-rcsidence of the landed proprietors has haa any 
considerabiceffect in impoverishing the peasantry of Ireland, or 
in stimulating them to acts of outrage. The real causes of their 
poverty, niid of their excesses, muse be sought for in their re¬ 
dundant numbers, and in the vicious institutions of the country. 
Let complete and unqualified emancipation be given to the Ca¬ 
tholics—-let the oppressive and odious burden of Tithes be struck 
off— lot the Magistracy be thorougiily revised and purifieef, and 
assistant barristers appointed to preside at the Ptity^ as well as 
at the Quarter-sessions—let the law of Landlord and Tenant be 
altered and amended in the way wo have pointed out—let the 
system of dividing farms, for the sake of multiplying beggars, 
under the name td'forty shilling Froehohlors, be abolished—and 
let the children of the poor be universally Insiructed, not only 
in the arts of reading and writing, bin in'a knowledge of ihc 
circuin<iaiiccs which really dcieriuiue their condiiion in lilc 
—let these things bo done, and ilie Ibundatlons of peace and 
prosperity will be laid, 'I'ho landlords will then oitlicr choose 
to reside on their estates, or their non-re>idcnce will bo as lit¬ 
tle attended to as that of’ the landlords of SLOtliuid and Knrr- 
land. But, until these things have been done—until the abuses 
that aficct evcry department of the adinini‘'lra(ioru and wldrh 
have fastened on tlie vitals of liie country, are IVai Icssly put 
down—it ia idle to expect that the ):i!ulh»rd,i will re-i<ie in ire- 
land, and .still more tn believe, that iluir residcuco could be of 
any real or material advantage. 


Kvci. W. (yosin'vai 'tous on the SilL Tf Uflr, l^fudon, IStio. 

K^oitKir.v silk goods are at presfa.'t, and liave bec'ii for more 
than Ji conliny, prnhiL>ited fnnn IxMog hnporieti into (ireat 
lirit'iiu. But accoiating \o the provisions ol’ an Act, pa'-st‘d dur¬ 
ing the .Session of lS2-t, Ibioign silk goods are to be freely ad¬ 
mitted after July nest, cai payment of an ad 7'rtlarem duty of SO 
per cent. It was natural, considering the present magnitude 
and irnpojlancc’t>f the silk manufartiire, tliat so fundamental a 
change in the circumstances under wliich it has been long con¬ 
ducted, should excite the earnest attention, not only of the per¬ 
sons whose interests are tnorc imniediutely involved, but in a 
considerable degree aUo of the public: And as very diir<‘rent 
opinions have been advanced, at the public uieclingfi thul have* 
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hem on, the subject^ with respect to the policy niid pr(^ 
b*ibte c^eratlon of the new Act, we believe we shall not be do- 
in^ an unacceptable service, if we avail ourselves of tins oppor¬ 
tunity to make a few observations on the subject. We shall begin 
by laying before our readers a short sketch of the rise, progresr, 
and presoiit extent of the British silk ni,anuf£icture. Whcnonco 
wo have ascertained the oOect of the roairictions under which 


the Irtulc has hitherto laboured, we shall be the belter able to 
form a corioct estimate of the conse(|ucncos that may be ex¬ 
pected to follow from their abolition, and lltc iiUrodiiction of n 
system of free competition in their stead. 

’’i’lie silk nianufacture was introduced into England in the 
fifteenth century. Its earh' progress w'a«, however, far from 
being rapid ; hut it gradually increased acc<jrdingas the increas¬ 
ing v'ealtli of the country <'Cca>.ioncd a greater demand for silk 
goorls. 'I'he silk tlirow-icrs of the inolropoii’? were nijitod in a 
Eoilow'ship in lodL^and were incorpurateil in lO'J.O ; and so pros¬ 
perous atul lloni ishing had thoir husiness beeonie, that it i« ^taled,• 
ill the preamhie to a staluie passed in Ifififi (1^ and I t* Cha. II. 
cap. 15lh), that they In’tl, at that time, no fewer than forty ihou^ 


sand individuals in ilu‘ir employment! And it is of importance 
to observe, that though the importation of silk goods from i*o- 
rcign coiiiuries was occasionally prolubitcil during t!*.e reigns of 
James (')uules L, ilu* I’roteclorate, and tlie reign of (’liarlcs 
11., the prohiliilion w.is uvit siricily,inforced; and, generally 
.speaking, their imporuiion was quite free. 

A c<msuieral)!e sliiimiu>, though not nearly so groat as has 
been commonly suppo^ed 1 was given to the English silk manu¬ 
facture bv the revocation ofthe Edict of Nantes in Ivouis 


XIV. drove, by that intolerant and tlihgnieclul measure, several 
hundred tliousundn of his most indii'^lrious snhjec't> to seek an a 
iuni in foreign countries ; of whom, it is .'•upposial, about50,000 
came to Enghuul. Such of thc^e refugees as h:ul been engaged 
in the silk nianulaciure, scveial branches of which wore thou lii 
a comparatively ailvanced state in France, established them¬ 
selves in Spitallields, which has coiUinned ever since the princi¬ 
pal scat ofthe British silk niuiiufaclnrc. At the pcrioil of the 
influx,of the refugees, foreign silks wore freely admitted imo 
England; and it is stated in the Customhouse returns, that 
from (>00,000/. to 700,000/., wortli w'cre annually im))orted in’ tlio 
interval fioiu 1685 to 1693. But the mimufacture was not long 
jKsrmitted to continue on this tooting. In tlie refugees, 

who seem to have been <juite ns conversant with the arts of mo¬ 
nopoly as with those either of spinning or weaving, obtained a 
patent) them an exetusive right to mamdacLuro lustrings 

1 
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and a-la^modes, the stlks then in greatest demind. This, bow- 
ever» was not enough to satisfy them; for* in i697» Pariiainent 
pass^ an Act, in compliance with their ur^nt' solicitations, 
prohitiiting the importation of all French and other European 
bilk goods; and in J701, the same prohibition was extended to 
silk goods imparled from India and China. 

We have been thus particular in stating these circumstances, 
because they serve to show the entire fallacy of the opinion 
so generally entertained, that wc oNae the introduction and pro¬ 
gress of the silk manufacture to the prohibitive system. So far 
from this being the case, it is a fact that is proved by the slnto- 
ments in repeated Acts of Parliament, and by a variety of other 
equally conclusive evidence, that the silk manufacture had ovci- 
come all the dilBculties incident to its first establishment, had 
been firmly rooted, and had become of very great value and im¬ 
portance, before it was subjected to the trammels of mono¬ 
poly; and, consequently, before our manufacturers wore taught 
to trust more to fiscal regulations, and the exertions of Cuslom- 
houBC officers, than to their skill and ingenuity for the sale of 
their goods. 

The year 1719 is an important epoch in the InMory of the 
British silk manufacture, a patent being then granted, for foiirtt'cn 
years, to Sir Thomas Lombe and Ins brother, for the exclusive 
property of the famous silk-mill erected by them at Derbj, from 
models thc}^ bad clandestinely obtained in Italy, for pn^pnring 
thrown, or as it is more comnionis calhd, ofiuthzine silk. At 
the expiration of the patent, I'ntlianient refused the prayer of a 
petition of Sir Thomas Lombe, lor its lenc^ial; but granted him 
a sum of ft,000/., in consideration of the scr\ices ho had render¬ 


ed the country, in erecting a machine w hicli, it as snppo«.ed, 
would very soon have the ellect to « nabfe us to dispense wholly 
with tlie supplies of thrown silk we had previ(ui*.ly bc< n in tiu* ha¬ 
bit of importing from Italy. But, instead of btiiig of' any real 
advantage, it is most certainly true, that the (stalilidnnenlof 
thniwing nulls in Fnglaml haspro'vetl one oftluMuost fonni<lable 
obstacles to the extension of the English silk inaiinfactitrc. 
The.se mills w'eiv originally constructed in consctineiice of the 
heavy duties laid on thrown or orgnn/iue silk : And the circum¬ 
stance of their hiding been creclt^il, and a large uinonnt of ca¬ 
pital invested in them, inis been urged, and, hitherto, with suc¬ 
cess, as a reason for continuing these high duties I 

From this period the manufacture advanced gradually, 
slow'ly, until about 1785 or 1790, when llie general 
Itution of cottons for silks, in articles of dress and furni- 
gnve it a check, from which it did not recover for some 
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yean. So nkpjd was die change of fashion, that ki 8]}ilal- 
fields only, above 4^600 looms were shut up in 1798, wiiich, when 
ill full work, seven years before, had given employment to 
about 10,000 persons. < ‘ 

The trade began to revive in 1798 or 1800, and h,as made 
an astonisliing progress within the last tea or twelve years* 
I'his has been"in no inconsiderable degree owing to die facility 
wiili which inerpased supplies of rai^silk are now obtained 
I'rom India. In 1770 die East India Company liegan to iiitn>- 
duce the itaUan mode of preparing and winding silk into licn- 
gal; but the ob.stacies to its introduction, from the ignorance 
and prejudices of the natives, and other causes, rendered its 
progress, for several years, comparatively slow. I'he average 
quantity of raw silk iin])orted from India previously to 1770, 
did not exceed 100,000 lib., and this, loo, of a very inferior 
description, and worth only from a third to a half of Italian 
silk. Ill 1780 the im]H>rts from India amounted to about 
200,000 lib.; and, in ISOO, to nearly 500,000 lib. iSiuce then, 
they have continued to increase in a’stiil greater proportion, 
die quantity of Ilengal silk imported in 1823 having been up¬ 
wards of 1,200,000 lib- of an exceedingly improved qiiulily. 
TJie price of Italian raw silk*is stated, in the second lleporl of 
the Lonls’ Committee on Foreign Trade, (p. 4), to be from 
l^s. to 2(5.s. a ])oiuk1, exclusive of duty, and that of Bengal 
from 12s. to 25s.; But as only one crop of raw silk is annually 
pixiduced in Italy, whilcyi o/a to three a ops arc produced in 
the same period in Jndia^ a very great reduction of price may 
be expected the moment those absurd and jealous regulations 
are removed, that now prevent the free application of European 
capital and skill to the culture and prepiu'ation of India silk. 

There is a circuinslaiicc connected with the sale of raw and 
wrought silks by the Fast India ( 'Ompany, which we confess 
ourselves totally unable, to explain, and on wliicli no merchant 
we ever met with could tiirow any light. It is this, that any 
one may pumhase of the Company equal ^u ighls of rate and 
manufactured silk for the same sum of vioneq! It is plainly im¬ 
possible tiiat this anomaly could obtain under a system of friv, 
trade; and the Company ouglit to be calletl ujioii to show 
how it arises. The price of the raw silk sold bv the Coiiqinuy 
must, it is evident, be either too high, or that of inanufiictured 
goods too low ; and now that India silk goods arc about to be 
admitted fur home consumption, this is a mystery that ought 
to be cleared up. 

The following is an oIEciai account of the quantities-of raw 
and thrown silk imported into Great Britain in Uie year eud- 
ing the 5th of Januaiy, 1824. 
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An Aejoofmt ^ tAe Imports Raw ami Tkrown Sl^^from the 5tk 
January ta aih January 18^ 


Countries from whence Imported. 

Kaw. ■ 

Tlirown. 

Totid. 

Germany 

liohand 

Wanders - - ^ 

35,(>80 

1 

1,171 

' 


FmnrH 


1 


Spwi 

Gibra]^ 

Ipily 

17U 

5,784', 

S59,010,*, 


Malta 

Turkej- 
E, Brit. 

.SKI 

^03.050 

4i 

f 

, 

t)o. r«*r<*ian 

Bengal 

China uml IVrsiii 

I,y 18,0041' 

392,717 1 
< 







During luo ?aTiU‘ year the exports amoiinted to only r?3,f>00 
lib., oF which 40JMM) wore to li elaiul. 'i'he ijiiports of silic 
into Greet Ilritaiii during the year eiuling oih Jamiury lrt2o, 
amounted to 3,3H2,:557 lib,.; orwhicli wererurnished 

by Italy, and 1,307,300 by the Ea.^t indies end Cliina. 

It is dillicult to form any precise estimate of the present va¬ 
lue of the Hrithh silk nmnulncture; biil the iniiuciise amountoi’ 
raw and thiown silk imported, sliow.', lija! it is of vastly greater 
yahie than U commonly sup^»o^e^l. ‘ f calculate,’ said Mr 
Wilson, a well-informed and cxieii'-ive silk maiiufacturcr, ‘ lliat 
‘ 4-0,000 hands are cmployeil in throwing silk lor the weaver, 

* wliose wages will, 1 think, aim unit to :k'i0,000/. I estimate 

* that half a million of pound-* of soap, and a large proportion 
‘of the most costly dye stalls, a!<* ei>ii-,iinied, at a further cx- 

* peiisc of 300,000/.; and that more are paid to 1 RiMK) 

‘ winders to prepare it. The number of looin.-» may be taken. 
‘ at 40,000, and, including weavers, warpers, mechanics, har- 
‘ ncss-inakei*', <:nUrtr;:, twisters, ciinc-cpreaders, <jui!I-winders, 

‘ and dra\y-boys, at two hands to a loom, will cm])Ioy «0,000 
‘ more persons, and the wage.s amount to 3,000,000/. If we 
‘ include infants and dependents, about 400,000 mouths will ho 
‘ fed by the .'^ilk manufacture, the value of which I estimate at 
‘TEN MILLIONS.*'* Mr IJalc of SpitalficUis estimates the 


* Second lic^iort id' the Lords* C'onimittcc, p. 30. 
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BQ^/OOOi i^wi Mr lom Kid tame <sAier itiM 

{^ the trade; do not carry tberr cdfhBttSs so 
bigb «9 Hr wib^ parkaps ht^ which U the medium, b« 
regarded as the accurate*^ 

These statipmetits are sufficient to show the very great and 
I ncr easing ifSpOitance of the British silk manufaotoje. Sod^ 
indeed, and so rapid has been its improvement, that it has now^ 
lieoome of conuderably greater magnitude and value than that 
of France t M. Chaptm, who had the best means of obtaininat 
accurate idformation on the subject, states, in hts viduable wmt 
Sur rindusirie Fran^oise^ that France does not, in mdtwy 
years, produce more than a million of pounds of raw silk, aM 
that the whole quantity consumed in the French manufficMTh Jb 
not more than double thai amounts {Tom, ii, p. 118)* Neftbir 
is it in extent only that we have begun to surpass our inijenioM 
and enterprising neighbours : For though they still contimie tiif 
excel us in the manufacture of the lighter fabrics, we tows 
obtained an unquestionable superiority over them in the matiu* 
factnre of jjloves and hosiery, as well as in that of poplins, and 
all those nuxed fabrics of whicli silk is the basis, and we am 
also already rivalling them in the brightness of our c<dours and 
the durability of our dyes. The existing prejudice in favour of 
French silks, is beyond all doubt to be ascribed principally to 
the prohibition against th^r importation: For it is stated in tke 
rviaence before the Lords’ Committee^ that the greider pro* 
portion of the silks professing to be smuggled, disposed of ill 
XfC^on and other places, are of British manufacture^—broi^bt 
from SpitalHelds and Manchester, and not, as our ladies 401^ 
plioitly believe, from Lyons and Marseilles. 

It IS certainly true, that British silk coods are, generally 
speaking, higher prio^ than thoA of France. Bat tbh la 
wholly a consequence of the artificial circumstances under 
which the British silk manufacturer has been placed, and doea 
not result from any natural incapacity on our part to prosecute 
the manufacture with the greatest success. There is no reason 
whatever to think, had the silk manufacture been treated by 
Government in the same way as the cotton manitfacture^bad 
our manufacturers been allowed to import the raw materia! free 
of dn^, and been obliged to dqiend oh tlidr own g^ius and 
invenlioti for dieir ascendancy in die home as well as in the Ibf 
ixwkets*>i^chai we skouu! not Imve made emally rapid aii* 
vafieea in both these great departments of manuiacturinff iniEkla* 
try. Bhi besides bdng aitroidied behind ramparts of pmd- 
bftiobs, ^»d deprived of that sthnahts vriiick free coHJfietitkiii 
VOL, XLUZ, no, F 
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ftlone give-^tho DHUab ailk manuKacturet luia had to c^n- 
tond with other and very aerious difficulties^ ^ The French 
nulactui^ obtaJos all that portion of h» rai«f silk, amoontiOK 
to aboot a half, which is raised at home, without payment of any 
duty whatever, and is only charged on the other hair with a duty 
of 1 franc ^ cent, pcrkillogram (2 lib. 3^ oz. avoirdupob), l>eii)g 
at the ratp of about 4^d. per lib.; at the same time tlmt the 
du^ on foreign organzine imported into Fnmcc only amounts to 
2 francs 4 cent, the killograni, or to 9il. per lib.; whereas, tlte 
' English manufacturer was forced, up to lust year, to pay a duty of 
4s. per lib. on all silk imported from Bengal; of 3s. 7^0. on all o- 
tber raw silk ; and of 14s. 8d. on orgnn/inc ! Those monstrous 
duties added about 25, SO, and 40 per cent, to the prime cost 
of the different species of silk on which tliey were respectively 
itnfkiscd. It must a1t>o be recollected, that in addition to U^e 
waste incurred in the diflerent stages* of the luiinuructiire, silk 
Inseiaboutn Jtmrih ;^>ar^of its weight in the dying only; and 
this with the length of time that elapsed between the payment 
of dte duty on the raw material, and the sale of the tiiiishod 
article, necessarily contributed still further to enhance tu pi ice 
to the consumer. But it is unnecessary u> say more with re¬ 
spect to the oppressiveness of die duties in (piestion, than to 
mention, that the Committee of ilic House of Lords distinctly 
state, that the large drawback of 12>. allowed on every poiiiul 
weight of manufactured silk exported, was, in the great inaju* 
rtly of eases, a very inadccpiaio compensation for the duty ori¬ 
ginally paid ! 

Various representnlions had lifeii made to Ministers at dif¬ 
ferent periotU, on the subject of lliese dui'es. Hut Mr V'austl- 
tart, who never once doubted that two and two make four in Uiu 
arithmetic of the Customs as well us in that of Cocker, turned 
a deaf ear to all who ever proposed to lower u tax. Form- 
natcly, however, tlie reign of this la\ and restrictioii-kiving 
gentleman, and that of his worthy and WLll-selecttHj collcagaev 
Mr George Rose, was at length broaglit to u close; oiuT no 
sooner had Messrs Robinson and lliiskis^ou lueii advanced to 
the situations they now fill with so much credit U) theniwlves 
and advantage to the country, than the state of tlie silk iiianu- 
fimture was urougiit under their notice, by petitions to the 
H^jie of Commons, subscribed by the principal persons con- 
oai^ftdd in the trade. Among others, a petiiioti was presented 



ikiderahly exteiideil, is still depressed 
* va^ by lawa whiph prevent it from attaining that degree of 




* pHoMwitjT vliichf mott fevourable clitii^itanCieiiji ^ 

* w^jhifd Aetitilre^ Taking Ititb account the unlimitedatmpljf oi^ 

« eiJk #iiA which we ndi^t be furnished from o'uy , 

< pbnwmoti^t Our indennifc command of capitid, and ttm ^ 

< rivalted s^tlt end industry of ant artisans* your pedtionerif 

< ii4^itate not to express iheir conviction, that, by judicious aT-* 

‘ rndgements^ our silk muiiufiicture l^e placed in a con^ 

‘ dirion nhimately to triumpli over all foreign competition, and 

* iliHt sUk, like cotton, may be made one oi the staple commo- 
‘ djties of the country. * 

'Mr Huskisson having, in conscfjucncc of these representa* 
tions, turned his attention to the state of the silk manufac¬ 
ture,' it was not ihfficult for him to discover, that it labour*^ 
<xl under two great disadvantages—the enormous duties on 
thd raw material,—and the prohibition against importation froitf 
abroad. The effi^ct of the was lf» render silk goods so 

extravagantly high, as to jinwcnt their being used by any but 
the most opulent classes; and of (lie sreondy to extinguish, 
or at least very much ueakeii, tlial spirit of invention anti 
discovery which had given us so decided a superiority in all the 
other great brnnehes oriiiiinufacturing industry. * The monb- 
‘ jmly,' as WAS Well observed by Mr lluskisson, ‘ bad pro- 
‘ duced, what tnonopolv was always sure to produce, an indif- 
‘ feronce with regard to iinjnovement. That u&cfui zeal w'hick 
‘ givea life to imhistry, which fosters ingenuity, and which in 

* manufactures oecAsions unceasing cllbrls to protlucc the ar- 

* tide in the most econoniieal foi'in, liad been comparatively 

‘ extinguislied. 7w f//r ptohihitixyt' it to be asrrio^ 

* edttkat m silk ouhp in the xihole langv of mannl'acturc^i wr 

* vstre Iffi hcfimd by tmr nvi^hhmas' We have here a proof 

* of tliatchilling and benumbing eflect which is sure to be pro- 

* duced wdieii no genius is called into action; and when we are^ 
^ remlcrcil indiflerent to ox<‘rtion, by the indolent security d^s^ 

* rived from restrictive r(*galntions. I have pot the , 

‘ doubt, that if the same system had been do^hiUed with jv- 

* R))CCt fa the cotton niinuitacttire, it would have been, at thia 

* motnena;' ns subordinate in amount to the w*ooHen, as it is 

* rtior in its? introduction into this country. ^ j 

In accordance with these jii^t atnl enlAi^ed views, Mr Hu^ 

kiMn'proposed, diat the duties on unprepared raw silk should 
he imtimhttdy feclbccd so low as per Im. Bul k was affirm-, 
cd tiir bd without entirely mining the proprietors of 

silk-in^,^^ nykke^i corresponding rediiction in the dutici^ 

4 *^ *" ^ ^Mr'‘Ilus)ttBBon*a'5^pecrh,.^4>th Malch 1 ' . 


M KAr. 

tieffM throWn at oi^gan^ne sSk i wul in fioiadqneiic^ tfae^buto 
fdb onnsnaihd bncKMaS from abroad were only redoced firom 14*4 

Ub- Having tbas provided Ibr the sneduetHm of 
,t(te d(llms 7 '’MrlHnskisBon proposed thott the prohibition egaSMSt 
ioiT should continue up to July 19S6; and thaty tubs#* 
that period, foreign Milk goods of every desiaiptktti 
legally impottetl on paying an ad valuren duty of 90 
cOriti The House having agreed, by a very large miyoriiyy 
to tlte, resolutions proposed by j!dr Ifuskisson, they were soon 
after possecl into a law. 

It was not to be expected, considering the peculiar circum^ 
stances under which the silk manufacture had previously bemi 
carried on, that so great a change should be very cordmlty ap¬ 
proved by many of those cngaginl in the trade; and the tears 
that were at first expressed by several, of our incapacity to with¬ 
stand die competition of the French under die new systcAiy 
have latterly tiecome more universal; and meclhigB hove in 
consequence been held in Tendon, and memorials presented to 
Ministers, in order, as we uiidorstand, to induce them to'pml- 
pone the period for the rept*al of the prohibition. But while 
we hope and believe that Ministers will make no oonceteion 
whatever on this point, we arc at the same time ready to ad¬ 
mit, there arc others connected with tlie subject that m- 
dobbteilly have a strong claim on their immediate atCen- 
''don. Wlicn the lengthened pcriml during which the silk ma¬ 
nufacture has existecl under a protection from foreign compeCi- 
tkm, and the magnitude to whidi it has now grown, are tidten 
into account, nothing, it is obvious, could be more impoiittc CkOn 
to ex|>ose it rashly to any sudden and injurious sliock. ItwOs, 
however, supposed by Mr Huskisson, that the 30 per cent, ad im~ 
lorem duty would afford‘an ample security against any such con- 
tkifircDCv: and so it certalnlv would, were tlic French and Ene¬ 


as tbe French only pay a duty, of about ninrptwe pet Ub.wn 
tbe oreanzine which they import from Italy, whereas it k sifll 
loaded in this country with a duty of /en iimh thaf apiounl, 
-W of 7s. 6d. It is true, that British organzine pays only the 
low doty df dd. per lib. on the raw Silk of which it is p re pared; 
Imi ter all the richer goods, as damasks, satins,’ gauzes, Ac* 
iw which the French are our great rivals, Italian orgauzine isssill 
indi^paniihlc. The manufacturers contend, Umt while this higit 
4i^y dm orfuuioe is conthiual (etiual, as Ibcy affinUf of Hoeil to 
55 per cent, on the coM^of the material^ in addition to the hiffb 
datiet that me also imposed on dye stim's, ashes^ and soopi dll^f 



4M(Ii iiM V««y oM m the liUk m^raufi^^ 
Al1gr#fSOp#rteOt«llkuii biptetttlly ioMiffidetit 
fvhi^ dKMt oreoohet of the mapufiuctare la wbioh t&M we fPMW 
likely to be^iiAftereold by the French, OermeiM, asad SifM P 
mf iMathing of the Chinese end East Indians* ' ' 

Ifov, ^dduHigb we do not pretend to say that the aunndkcipiv 
Ofs may not have somewhat exaggerated the effi^cts v( the duty . 
m organzincf dye sluffst and soapi still it is perfepdy clear that 
their sUtement must be to a very great extent true, and that it is 
in every respect highly deserving of coDsidei^tion. Bu4 ad- 
nittiog the statements of the manufacturers to be true to the let- 
jter, ought wc, therefore, to perpetuate that system of monopoly 
syhioh has already been productive of so many disadvantages?— 
most cevtainly not* The obvious, ^cctual, and only proper re* 
medy is, to take off the duties on dye stuffs and ashes, and still far¬ 
ther to reduce those on organzinc and soap. We have alwc^ ap** 
proved the policy of ministers in reducing those taxes tliat affect 
. the commerce and manufactures of the country, in preference to 
those dial the consumers are directly called upon to pay* Bat of 
all the indirect taxes, we do not know that there are any more 
oppressive than those on dye stuffs and soap. The latter is not 
oaiy butdened with a heavy direct duty, but it is xdso taxed in¬ 
directly id the shape of tallow and barilla, the constituents of 
which it U made: And the fact that these dudes add, on an 
wremgo, par cent to the cost of soap, and that 40 lib* of 
aoi^ arc rec^uirud for every 100 lib. of silk dyed in colours, 

I abowb how extremely injurious they must be to the silk manu- 
fildorc, as well as to those manufactures in which soap is large- 

a used. We do, therefore, hope that this subject will engage 
e speedy attention of Ministers. The revenue that would be 
unm^ialuly lost by the entire repeal of the duties on barilla, 
tallow, dyo siuilb, &c. would not exceed 23G,OO02.; and from, 
/thirty to fifty per cent, might be deducted from the direct duty 
on soap, without occasioning any ullitnale loss of revenue, and 
witli very great advantage to the manufactures and commerce 
t of the country. ^ 


1 ^ Wo subjoin a note of the current prices, duty included, of some 
•f the principal articles used in the dying of silks, of the amount ot 
the duty on them, and of the net revenue derived thorcftomi ip die 
pe«r ending 5th of January 1825. 

l*rito. Duty. 

A^hes, Pearl and Pot, 1-ts. i>er cwt. 1 Is. 2d. per L.StVdl8l 
/ Bark (iiamcitttrn), ^os. —. • — • ^122 

Carry over, 
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f6 Pr0gm$ Prhmii 9t^ IlljM 

« 

fiMciher T«UuQt]oci ef 4vAj mi M%b eiy|iaaiar^ 
' Mlij^ pvoh^yibtf Mfmed by tjb« Brkkh thraavien^^ Boatuft 
kmd «9nMf of the Imt ii^bmoad |im«iigst 4mm 
' that tmhsmteeiioii of $t. or 4s^ fke^maM^nf^ h 

ima k\\ that we can learn on tbo aubjfliet^ tM ate 
''fietaqiniiktem that our throwsters would liAe ju^-aa^irthc** 
IMwig^roteeted by that duty, as they are by the present dMay 
3esides, it would, in any view of the subject, baeM 
extreme of folly to risk the sacrifice of the whole silk manufae** 
• tube^ for the sajee of this subordinate and accessory ^brahoh I 
*Xb^e is no reason, however, for eppreheiisioii with reepcot to 
tl^e safety of any branch of the nianuiactnfe. It is ailmhled 
on' all hands, that the machinery in the British mills is vastly 
ettfierior to that used in Italy; nor can there be a doubt, that if 
jotir throwsters had any strong: inducement to call Uic va- 
rioua resources of mechanical skill and genius to their assist¬ 
ance, they would very soon obtain a decided ascenclaney over 
ihe Italians. The idea that the Italians expoit the inferior sorts 
nf mw silk only, and that they keep Uie better sorts.at home, 
in order to convert them into orgaii/ine, is contradicted by the 
fact, that raw silk hcos borne, for manv years back, rather a higher 
proportional price than organ^ine. But it is not proposed to with¬ 
draw the protection hitherto given to the English throwstcra; 
lbou|^h it is quite indispensable, in order to prevent die .ex¬ 
tinction of those branches of the manufacture in which foreign 
organzine is used, that it should be eifoctually reduced. Wo 
'understand that silk is thrown, or converted into organzine, in 
Jtoly, for about S'>. o'd. per lib.; and it is quite visionary to ima^no 
that our throwsters, possessed as tlicy are of much better ma¬ 
chine! y than that used in Italy, should not be able to carry on 
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^ • duty of 6d*^ they wold be giost c oo &t? Wi M y 

|M!oteei«d t And supposing it be fixed et' 
i^'ibe dodce od dye studs rcpc^^^ and lliofle>onv«aapi'yi^ 
ijHUalty reduced, our silk manufacturers will have nothing tiO kar 
kom ike competition of the French. ' T 

, If these things arc resolutely dune, a futindation wtU ,b<s 
•laid ii[>r the indefinite improvement and extension of this 
. fqandfaclurc; luid measures ought, at the same time, tobe tekeii 
for gradually reducing the 30 per cent, iWore/rr duty, itnAdbr 
, placing the trade, at no very distant period, on that foodi^ of 
free competition on which alone it can ultimately stand with ecCEl^ 

' rity. On the other liand, we do not hesitate to state, tha4 if thdio 
things are not dune, the silk manufacturers will have jttst 
reason to complain of rather harsh treatment; and kt tke 
event of Uio inanufuclurc sustaining any very serious shock, 
an opportunity w ill be aliurded of raising a clamouri and 
of uiisrcpresGuting and traducing the liberal policy 
which Ministers arc now acting. It k easy, however, ’to 
guard against any such coutingency; and a just regard to 
the inteiests of all parties requires that it should be done*. . We 
-areas much averse to restrictiuns os it is possible for any mte 
to be; but while we are most anxious for their total abolition, we 
are also anxious that those who /iax>e been so protected sfaOidd, 
.when the protection is withdrawn, be relieved from all injutiouu 
restraints and disproportionate burdens, and placed in a situation 
'fairly to iiiccL ihcir rivals* * * ■ - 


Art. V. ISitrrative of a Jvnrnejj into Khorasan, in the Years 
t82l avtl inchtdini; some Account of the Countries to 

the North-east of Persia i ts>ith Itemarks upon the i^atiottal 
Chatuctvr^ Gox^ernmenf^ and Resources of that Kingdom. By 
James B. Fuaseh, Author of * A Tour in the Hitnila 
Mountains,’3:c. Loudon, Longman, Hurst, &c. J8tf5. 4to. 

s 

ardour of discovery which has guided so many naviga-* 
travellers into the remotest parts of the eaitH, 

||.».-|||.I I 1,^,.,, . I .1 I ' " ■■.■II ii I H I 'I.II 

♦ Since writing the above, we have heard that Ministers bavftJk- 
||olve4 reduce the duty on organzine to 5s. This is a mo^t |h!o^r 
'^aiid judiemus measure, ttiough, for the reasons stated above, wp can- 
Bot hut ihin!i that the reduction should have been carried stSI fUirther. 
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Ml aSkA tiMveMMd. % 
and 

_ . uig to obr gcog^ntp^otl. fa fiyaptf^ 
ao vntb w nianners of dkUnt 
of the Nocture of the earth iti^If wh^ vre iagihld;^ 
lit K^onrable career our own countrymen have held ai dup* 
jth^jlldicd place, favoured equally perhaps in different clrcBiOt- 
alaO.1^ ^hy the extent of our commerce, and the wide raiigaof 
Oaf ambition. Yet diffusive as the progress of adventure has 
hebpf it may seem remarkable, that some of the countries ti^bicli 
ware earliest celebrated in history, and with which we were' 
lifought acquainted by the first writers whom the world pro* 
docra, are still, in many respects, very imperfectly known to us. 

'Whan, in that number, we venture to include Persia, wc 
may at*j|rst seem to indulge in paradox: but the truth is, that, 
•Iw the innumerable volumes which have been written on that 
pmrdon of the world, and though tlm relations of many of the 
travellers who have visited it, and especially of the faiuifal and 
ioteUigent Chardin, are as copious and minute as those we poa* 
sess. of any other country, our knowledge of the geography and 
aitnadon of many parts of it is still miserably defective* , Tra- 
v^ers, with hardly any exception. Lave kept the high road 
f^m Tabriz, or Tehran, by Isfahan and Shiraz, to Bunder 
il^uaasi Of Bushirc, a few deviating towards Kirmanshah or Ha* 
madaRo T^iese tracts have been described again and again, 
Ofim io satiety; while the wliole of the eastern half of Persia«, 
the rlc^ countries north of it, from Mekran and Kerman 
on the south, to the great rivers Amu and Sirr on the north* ‘ 
andl &om Kom and Tehran on the west, to the confines of India 
op the cost, have been left nearly untouched by European tra**<^ 
tellers. Mr Forster alone, oh his route from Cashmire to As-- 
trahhan, passed through Khorasan in one line of road, wllJii 
but few opportunities of personal observation, and apparently not 
IttODy of procuring extensive or accurate information. Jkmas 
^MWay old not penetrate farther east than Asirabad; Jenhini* 
^^.m,the time of Queen Elizabeth, and Thoropsop nearer our 
from the north* reached only Khiva and Bcdchara. 
l|f%hQwne was murdered before he bad reached dte territory 
thought his dangers were to commence. The extent. 
uve tpj^nuces of Khorasan, Balkh, and Khware/m, to which 
we stay add the fertile regions of Bokhara and Samarkand* 
north of the Oxus, have thus evaded the curiosity of modern 
im^xvMoDf though laid open by the march and conqumt of 
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^mihui* 4»bM«^-0te 

Ste W iM ittid^ Am tteM 

iiN m ttt m ^ «t«y aiM, the Mme of meny bniiiW Are^ 
Umi INMftriileh Itgre alniMt taken tfaetr place in otnr tetrai-* 
tlMt l(l»<l|’lHili the hietoi^ and pfoetry of clas«(Oil andoiifM * 
nfideney Wai not howe^ tmob^etved^ arid mm Oia 
pl'dooted mafch of the tifoops of France againfit oaf po&se«|idne 
in India had turned tho attention of Britain and her riral to 
the intervening countries, attempts were made by both these 
poweN to remedy it. Many French officers cross^ the eOfltt* 
try of Persia in various directions; but although several of theitt 
wore certainly not devoid of talents, no very important resriUs 
of their labours have been communicated to the public. On 
the part of our countrymen, the embassy of the Honourable Mr 
Elphinstone to Cabul, has been the means of laying op^ w 
the world die condition, civil, political and militaiy, of the 
Afghans, and of the extensive and previously almost unknown 
flistnete over which their rule extends; as well os the geography 
of their mountainous and broken country. The important acecs* 
sions to the geography of Asia, and to our knowledge of t^e 
diHbrcnt races of mankind, which we owe to that intelligent 
and most instructive traveller, have been fully noticed in a ib|W 
mcr Number. * Nearly at the same period, General Sir Jdbn 
Malcolm, depulcfl by the Supreme (Tovernmeut of British India 
on an embassy to tlie Persian Court, employed the lalenU of 
several enterprising officers in traversing the territory of Persia 
ill every direction, with the view of acquiring a knowledge c^lt* 
present geographical situation, and especially of ascertAinlng 
the possibility of carrying an European army by laud across 
that country. Captain Grant travelled over Mekran and Ker* 
man; Captain Pottingcr worked his way through Ballouchis- 
tan, and thence onward to the west of Persia, f £is companion. 
Captain Christie, after leaving him, penetrated through Seistan 
to Herat in Khorasan; Captains Grant and Fotheringbam, on 
whom devolved the task oi surveying the route from Bogdod to 
Shuster, while in the prosecution of their purpose, were trea«^ 
cbcrously munlered by a lawless freebooter; while Captains 
Frederick and Macdonald Kinneir surveyed the western fron¬ 
tier towards K^rmanshah and Hamndan, a tract soon aflei; 
more exactly examined by General Malcolm himself. The r^ 
suit of these well concert^ journeys, so creditable to those who 
idanned and to those who cxccut^ them, appears in Sir John 
Maloolin*A History of Persia, in Mjjnr MacdonaKl Ktuni'irV 
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iCfittcwapbical M«n^ ttf ibe llfap of ipd in CU^iiki , 

Potumi^Ws illBtt)lf>ttohi»tft]i* . i w' . ^ 

In th^ wctfkiE much siaiafactory infonuation mtijf te 
concerniiig tho siouthern provinces of Per^iiiy ahil iJM Tilrifcisii 
froolior W west; but little was collected re^tding Khont** 
San* though m oil respects a most important province* ' * It is 

* much to be regrettdb* says Major Macdonald Kinneirt * 

* tbAt out knowlcdj^e of this great, and to us most im|>(Hrtniit 
\ tract of territory, is shnmofully dcficioiit^ The northern and 

* eastern ports have not been visited by any European for a 

* Dumber of years, niul tlierefure the tripling information 1 pOS" 

* sees concerning their nature and resources has been received 
^ from different natives of Kliorusaii, whom I met at the Per- 

* sian Court- ’—* 1 have faileil, lio afterwards f adds, in every 

* endeavour to gain such infonnation as luiiy be relied on, ru- 

* s|)ecting the niouutains t»f this province. ’ Pinkerton coiu- 
pluifis of a similar dclicicncy of authentic nintcrials. Much, it 
IS true, might ha\e been collecteil from the Arabian and Per¬ 
sian, and from their copyists, tlic 'I'lirkish geographers; but 
excv'pt the guograpity of Khu ibiukal, the scanty extnu'ts front 
Abulfeda, Xasiretldin anti Ulugli Peg, in the tiiird volume of 
Hudson’s Minor Greek Geographers, consisting chielly o^'ihe. 
laliLudes and longitude'> t)f places, and some finther extracts 
from them in the notes to OttCiN 'rravels, very little of what they 
bail written inis been piihli'-lied in Kuroj)e. 'Phe geographical 
Dotes of our illustrious poet Gray on ytrabo, ] wliile they collect 
all tiknt was known on this subject, show how' little that all iff- 
In a word, Klume-an and the celebrated kingdoms of Sanmr- 
kand and Bokhara, remain to us among tlie })rovinces of Asia 
with which we are least accjuaintcd. 

It seems to luive been a sen-.e of tins i!e/icienc} that urged 
Mr James ihullie l'\'aser, already known as a tra\eller among 
the llunala mountains, to attempt to pemitrate into tliese re¬ 
mote aiul dangerous regions. tiiis slew lie left India in 

May 1S2I, UJid procecnled to Telirmi, Uie present capiUi] of 
Persia. 'J’he first part of the volume is occupied with the iiur- 
mtivc of Iiii» progress to that city, by u route which lias been 
oflcu travelled and <lescribe<I. He therefore judiciously ubstainy 
from giving any farther account of the ruins of Persepoiis, and 
of die other remains of unti({uity which he visited wliile hotjtciH 
ing forward to the capital. 

* Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 
t Ihid. p. 171. 

% Urjy’j Work*, Mathias’# Ed. voi. 2. 
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Ho 'Niktt « viev df ibe 

40 i|jS^n of the PeiTsianv^ ^eir pe|>iitoi;ioii mud 
Millie Imeitee of the country, the taxes, es^mlly Ae'Wt4 re« 
eett^ end inters into Kome curious and valuable deta!h' # tiny 
iteUt-Af property ill land, and the claims of the govemmiiit hit 
ihd eultivator. He is of opinion that the power and poUtio^ 
importance of Persia have l>cen nnich overrated. 

* During the time I remained at Tehran, 1 endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to improve my knowledge of the character and resources 
of the country. 1 had for some time believed that the value of Per¬ 
sia in the scale of nations has been greatly overrated in public esd- 
niadon, not only in modern, but in more remote times; and that her 
ripbui, her maguiricence, her population, her fertilUy, even her power 
indivifkutU^ as a nation, and her general resources, have been esti¬ 
mated at an extent far beyond the tiuth. T was led to this opinion 
chiefly, by recollecting the ideas entertained regarding Uiis country^, 
by most persona with whom I hud conversed on the subject, and tba 
iiiipresfcions I had rnysclf itiihibcd Irom the perusal of works that 
treat of it; und it was largely conlirincd by every ob&crvatiun 1 made 
during nfy travels. 

* It appears not very diflicuU to account for these false impres¬ 
sions regarding Persia; which like all that are received of remote 
objects, arc for the most pari vague and indistinct. The East has at 
all times been desciibcd as the land of wealth, luxury, and magni¬ 
ficence. At a time when Europe was comparatively poor and rude, 
with little of commerce, or manufactures to boast of, it was from the 
East that ail rich commodities were received; from thence came jew* 
(is spices, and rate fabrics. Tlie earliest travellers have borne tes¬ 
timony to the magnificence of Oriental aovercigns, sumptuously 
adorned with gold and gems, surrounded by their brilliant courts, 
and armed with absolute power. The Eastern tales that delighted 
our youth, debciihing scenes of wonder, voluptuousness, and inex- 
hausiihlc riches iu the florid and hyperbolical stylo of Asiatic: au¬ 
thors, have added their influence, to throw over this quarter of the 
globe an illusion of magic and niagniiicence, that can hardly fail io 
envelope it fur ever, unless dispelled by cold and accuiate realities. 

* Tt IS also remarkable, tlut these impressions have been particu¬ 
larly applied to Persia, the country of all others, perhaps, in the East, 
if we except Arabia, and tlie wilder parts of Tartary, that can 
ICiiitt realize thena. They may be traced to the effects of our enriy 
dasaical reading, and the accounts given by various autUora of Cyrus, 
Xcrxei, Darius, and other Persian sovereigns, with their‘troops in 
myriads, bla/.ing in purple and gold. The atluaions, too, m holy 
Writ, to the power and riches of the Median and Assyrian kings have 
Ipreutly cou|ributed to them. And they have been very much dwn- 
OrmOd by Uie accounts gi\en by those Europeans wlio visiited the 
Courts of iIh: Sulfavean Kings hi the days of thoir splendout, Kwr 
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Im! dMB vpt^\ been cevoflctely brefcea iMt a wtott trtfNlllWs 
eWiongh no longer heU op etnlend of wmuienb 1 onnnieitlMiQw* 
■Ofitifent point lioee been tokens in any modevn acoeknt of Ite|^ 
to destroy Uie iUotlon tliat exitted, and to baprew the render «Mi 
the tme and foil eadaent of its detcrt statei ito miteiy ond wMdmew* 
]t is in those trorks spoken of with more respect than it deserve^ «od 
the reader thus continues to assign to it an importances which it was 
]prebdtly not the writer's intention to convey. 

* Hie Ottose of this may probably be traced to the idtuation in 
which most of these travclJers have been placed. The majority of 
Europeans who have made their observations public, were cither 
attached to missiems of considerable importance and splendour, or 
passed rapidly through the country in returning to their own. In 
the first case, the circumstances attending the progress of any person 
of importance through the country, renders it difficult for those at* 
'tacbedto bis suite to view and estimate the true condition of it or its 
IidiabitantB % every difficulty is smoothed for such travellers, and oil 
possible pains are taken to impress them with ideas of the most 
ravourablc nature, regarding the power and wealth of the sovereign, 
‘and die prosperity of his countr}'. Its face and form may, indeed, be 
aeen, but the dazzling bustle of meetings and departures, of visits aod 
ceremonies, the presence of richly-dressed nobles, with tbetr nume¬ 
rous attendants, are calculated to ^ut out all disagreeable impressions 
of poverty and misery, and to substitute for them those of population 
wnd riches. The mere passenger, on the other hand, who only 
traverses the country in his way to another, with little or no know¬ 
ledge of the language, attended but by fats own servants, and halting 
la bis career only to visit 8])ots of notorious celebrity, sudi a person 
Busy be qualitied to give a diary of the journey, and to relate h» own 
Sitipressions; but he can hardly be deemed competent to cemvoy just 
Id^ of the country, or people at large. An estimate of the ct^i - 
lion d* any country, formed from descriptions of scenes in which 
kings, nobles, and rich men are almost the only actors, would bo as 
fallacious as a judgment of the real state of England or France, 
founded on accounts of tbe transactions at Carleton House, or die 
Xtouvre.’ pp. 158-lGl. 

The aspect of the country is w'ell and truly described. Hie 
west of Persia is a pluteau or tnble-laiul, which he estimntes to 
be 3500 fc6t above the level of the sea. On this table-land the 
mountmnous ranges which divide die country arise to various 
lieights. 

* TheWppcarancc of these mountains Is almost evoiy where bare, 
arid, and forbidding: in moi>t parts they present to the eye, nothing 
but huge masses of grey rock, piled in strata on each dther; or they 

^ atari in a rugged ridge abiuptly from the plain, wbidi roaches their 
* feet with no other undulation than tliat wfiieli hns'be^ 6^qfUiobed 
washing down oi detritus from their siAsi I)i sotqo place* 
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di i ^K y N of wril, (hit Mi bainf«f 

iifiliiiSagtwMifc «d^ iUt(t to thdr bmay g Uwy my ty 

li^»r«w«fa** foribtmt tvomontlwia th«»r^«4Cia4}( 

Am tiagoi ibeir bi»wn aides with tn mcrsld bua; but^ ti«dl« 
0 t Wtt 0 mer soon scorch it up, and the oi‘i{thuU colour is giipid^ 
rsmaedt ink a tbrt remaining of that l^age which so 
spruag aad witlicml. 'I'hD appearance of tlie plains is for the iadS$ 
part not more promising; the largest proportion of tbenqt consul* S|f 
gravd washed down from the mountains, or the aocutnohulon of 
Bome former revolution of nature deposit^ in deep and eatensiv* 
beA; or of a hard clay, which, without tbo advantam of water* 
fAtiiral or artificial, is barren and desert as the rest. Tlic Ueety «f 
the whole land is coiistanily brown or grey, except doring Ae two 
months of April and May. 

* Water renders these plains in many places fertile, but water {s 
the most scanty boon of nature in Persia} its rivers are sinaU UUil 
few; and rivulets, by no means common, can only be applied M 
very limited quantity of cultivation. In the best districts, the iMwll 
proportion of cultivated land resembles an Oasis in the desert, seiW- 
ing, by contrast, to make all around it more dreary. Plains WmI 
mountains are equally destitute of wood. The only trees to be seen 
am in the gardens of villages, or on tlic banks of streams where thw 
are planted for the purpose of afibrUing Uie little Umber lued m 
building. Thw chietiy consist of fruit-trees, tlie noble idiinar or osi* 
ontal plane, the tall poplar, and the cypress; and the e^bet whkdi 
a garden of these trees produces, spotting with its dark gresn^^lliO 
grey and dusty plain, is rather melancholy than cheering. In |di|- 
turtng, therefore, to the imagination, the aspect of a Persian land- 
scape, or, indeed, of a landscape in any of the contiguous conntrias 
to the north and east of it, the mind must endeavour to divest itsdf 
of every image that gives beauty or interest to an European sceM i 
—there arc no beautiful or majestic woods, no verdant plains or grassy 
mountains, no winding i ivers or babbling streams, no parks or indp.* 
sures, no casUes or gentlemen’s scats, no sweet retired cottages* with 
their white walls glimmering through foliage; nothing, in sholt* tbgt 
speaks of peace, socurity, or comfort; every thing, on the contrasy, 
declares, Uiat man dreads liis fellows, that he lives but for himself 
and for the day, neither caring nor providing for posterity: that 

,18 uncultivated, abject, and debased. « 

* When the traveller, after toiling over the rocky mountains that 
separate the plains, looks down 'from the pass he has won yith toil 
and difficulty upon the country below, his eye wanders unchecked * 
and unresled over an uniform brown expanse, losing itself in dig*> 

fiance, or bounded by blue mountains tcsembling those he hnp b-* 
boured to cross. Should cultivation exist within his ken, it can har^y 
be dlstmguiriiejl IVom the plain on which it is sprinkled, exc^ In 
. tha nlonths offspring.' Is there a town or villages upon th(a phdn, 
all that can be seen of them is a line or spot upon its sttrihc^i tgiMiy 



t 

r«im«tt^kid)W rrom Uie mh\d\ ufeuaU/ 

ntWwise to bo dktln^ileihed fnm tho roioVy mhUSt iKi 
f»r (jrrcftter abnodtoico l^n the wboAeA of nuo. fiMiylT ^ id w * 
whicii, (ley aflor 4fty» and march after marcA, preeeAti ItMlf tn ibe 
iraveilpr ih ^ 

' * Tfit ^JCfaMalve deserts that occur in several parts of the eidpfre 

^>rm oblt^W certainly strikinp:; yet so dreary is the general aapeet of 
the conntry* Aat it is only islien the travcUer ikirts them r^loselyt Or 
OrOwot over them, Uiat their difference from it is mucli remarked, 
Thon» indeed, the saline olHorc«cence glistening and baking in the 
rays of a licree sun, extending into immense space, with here and^ 
^ere a mass of black rock prouuding from its surface, its image con¬ 
torted by the cl&ct of refraction into a thousand wild and varying 
alullpes, tells impressivety the total desolation that reigns there. 

* The provinces of Maaundeian and Gheelan on the banks of the 
with the district of Astrabad and Goorgaun, and parts of 
Aaerhijao and Armenia, form exceptions to the above desenption ; 

fimner three districts are ns beautiful as wood, water, and moun¬ 
tain* in their most varied forms, can make them; the forests arc 



more finely wooded parts of Armenia, those at least which fell under 
my obdcrvation, are now in the hands of the Uunsians. ’ 

His iie.*K;rlptu>n of the dties ib not more favourable. 

* Viewed from a commanding situation, the appearance of a Per- 
aitrf town is most unintcicsting : the houses, all of^ mud, dilFer in no 
respect from the earth in colour, and, trom the irregularity of their 
ConstractioD, resemble inequahties on its surface, lather than human 
dwelKngs. The bouses, c\cii of the groat, seldom exoGecl one story; 
and the ioAy walls which biiroiid them from view, without a window 
to enliven them, have a mo'it monotonous cliect. There are few 
domesor minarets, and still fewer of those that exist are either splen¬ 
did or elegant. There are no public buildings but the mosques and 
medressas; and these are often mean as the rest, or pcriectly ex¬ 
cluded from view by ruins. The general cortp d'wil presents a suc- 
ccfsioa of flat roofs, and long wails of' mud, thickly interspersed 
with ruif)s; and the on!} relief to us monotony is found in the gar¬ 
dens, adorned^ with chinar, poplurs, and cypress, with which tlie 
towns and villages arc often <>ui rounded and intermingled. ’ p. 168. 

The demoruU/ution aiu! iniseiy nftlie inhabitmits Ks delineaU 
•^1 at some Ibngth; and the picture *h interesting, os it exhibits 
she final condition to winch ail despotic goveriitncnts naturally 
Send* 

* * Ute hoik of the Persian people may be divided into four* dis¬ 

tinct'daases : 1st, (base who are attached to the various courts, and 
livall^^rvice iWth great men, including the military, and vaVioiis. 
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\mmfit tu<n4<»m dftXf ihfuld b« fdvfrtd vdij 
, j^^lpe ifiiiy no meant to be vobidered at^ 'flic cUaract^* 
i?> ijoVariHSjoot to which they are aU;ud»ed, iJetpoUc, insol^ a^ t ^ 

I droo^ Woraily forms that of its servants. The nobles 
oificert of court, subjected absolutely to thp caprice of s^yrant^f ho 
can beither endure Opposition nor dtsappoiniment, though Ithoy may "> 
Continue cringing and abject to him, l>ecQine if), their turn, oiiiel^ 
haughty, and imperious to their inferiors i and ttiibae a|^ain arc 4o^. ' 
ligh^, when Uicy can exercise the same petty ty^nyr upon sobh !■ 
as may be unhappily subjected to their power- The greCttmt noble 
in Persia is never for a moment secure cither in his perboO^'or propcN 
ty ; if a ht of rage, jealousyg or avarice, of which he Is tlia,.object, 
iiappens to seize his sovereign, a word, a look, from the ,dcapot sph« •> 
jeets him to the crudest insults; he may be ^pat, maimed, disgraced • 
like the lowest groom; Ins person violated in a way degrading to liU- - c,' 
nianity, his wives and daughters delivered to the lust of muleteers, 
ami the little family honour a Persian can possess may he scattered 
to the winds, without the unhappy suflerer Jiaving the least hi^e of 
remedy; without even the event creating the least sensutionf it iii 
llie shall's pleasure s and if he be him on his seat, the lives and priv ' 
perties of his subjects arc less than the dust beneath his feeV 

* How can any iecling of patriotism, any sentiments of attach* 
meat to the sovereign, or government, exist under such circumston* 
ces ? or how can that monarch expect to be faitiifuliy seryed, wfidse ; 
servaatB, instead of meeting with reward for their fidelity, may tm 
disgraced or destroyed in n moment of spleen or anger? The cimsiif^ . 
quences arc easily foreseen ; the favour which they enjoy, and wiiich 

U their only guarantee for iil'u and property, they strive to preserve 
by flattery and fawning; while their whole souls are bent on decelv. 
ing, Of pillaging, and, if they can with safoty and advantage, on betray- . 
tng their tyrant. Such is the naiiural effect of this wretched system, 
and it may be traced through ail ranks of the same class, down to ihu 
lowest menial; they are with few exceptions arrogant and overbear¬ 
ing, unprincipled, treacherous and abandoned in the ^rcatest^vgn^ ^ 
they stand, indeed, continually on the brink of a dangerous (irecipioe, 
and would be to be pitied, were it not that the barefaced and har¬ 
dened . character of their vice changes that milder feeling into con^ 
tempt and detettatipn. 

* The class of merchants, shopkeepers, and machanics, are less 
<!iBistanUy exposed than others to the tyranny of their sqpeiibrs; 
their habhs are more industrious, their time more fully occupied 
and although much cannot lie said in praise of their,tporob, they qivf u 
far hrom b^ngao actively vicioua, as those of whoid we have 
above. 'jThiiv are doues^ ofmpcbiipw cunning, su^gly disp^^jMfr 
to de^t pmd falspbpod, ea^^r aHor gain, cautious add 
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«tl mm\ conaMQMioet of tho €iT«im»tifaK!«i fn lM^ JMf 
^|l)«bedi for thoym lliifaift to iHsctyoxttotiq^ 

tiot defend thetti8flob»i imd pfton suffer 

ed to tenottii>WWc(mtract debts they hmno uMn* of {igrio^ 

10 forced tn self-defence to disingen&ous practkds. . 

' ' bsldts of the Eels are coosiderM, an esthnate ^tiidif 

dtmaiiw^Mlp nature may be readuy formed. Constitintly CTa!i|d|i^ 
]dMb> liudrlocal attachments arc ireak) rude, wild, and subjedM I# 
ittotte hut')patriarcbal authority, they are intolerant of restraints nH 
lettared by moralMStrictions, always more or less at variance wMi 
neflfebotirfng tdm, committing mutual depredations, they are oil* 
dmd to hmndcl* aitd robbery without deeming them crimes^ They 
OfoHttlo affected by the despotism of their sovereign. orhissatafiHear 
and cosueqaently rude and independent beyond all other eUsseO of 
eo^i^t^tgood stuff for soldiers, but very impatient of diidpliae. 

^ liiM is no doss of men whose situation preiento a more no* 
laoftholy picture of oppression and tyranny, than the formers and 
cultivOtora of the ground in Persia. Tliey live eontinually under • 
system of extortion and injustice, from whicli they have no swans of 
escape i and which it the more distressing, because it is inddinitav 
both in form and extent, for no man can tell when, how, or to whas 
amount, demands upon him may, without warning, be made. It ie 
upon the fanners and peasantry that the whole extortion practised 
10 die country findly alights. The Idng wrings from Us minisCert 
tM povemors; foey must procure the sums required from the beads 
of dtttficts; who in their turn demand it from ttie zabuts^ or Itei* 
klraddu of villages; and these must at lost squeeze it feom the 
tyets; each of these intermediate agents must also have bis proBts, 
ai diat the sum received by the king bears smalt proportion lo that 
whieh Is paid by the ryots. Every tax, every present, every fine, 
eveiy bribe, from whomsoever reotffvcd, or demanded in the first hi* 
stance, ultimately falls on them; and such is the chamrter of 
rulers^ that the only limit to these demands, is the power to eit* 
ton on the one hand, and the ability to give or to retain on the 
other. 

^ This pernicious system, originating in the oppression and in* 


candour, frankness, and honesty. They are tr^cherous and deceh* 
ftd, defident in gratitude, and all the more amiSbie^diapositioiM of 
t&d mind. To protect themselves from extortion, my resort te 
and untruths. Unchecked by any principle inculcated in 
yohdi, nay, encouraged by the example of their superiors, they pea* 
spsiritataselvet unscrupulously of the pronerty of ouiexs. They are, 
not Htprally cruel, but the tittle value set upon human 
the apt* of cruefty so frequently Committed before thdr 
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nciti for the fear' of con^tleocea, their frays would oAen be foCsil. 
The raluable f|uatUies of the Persian peasantry are confined, it is to 
be feared, to their activity and intelligence, and these they certainly, 
possess. In some situations, where they are further removed from 
the malign infltienre and tyranny of their rulers, they are said to 
ppsKi-ss more independence and blunt honesty; and this 1 hope and 
believe to be the cut=c, uithuugh I' am little able to confirm it on the 
strengtii of experience. * * 

'rih'so uro liriivy charges; but it seems difficult lo deny that 
the condition of Persia is worse at this moment than it was 
when the first light of liistory shone upon it. The fact is 
the more remarkable, and ought to be the more instructive, 
as its inhahitanis nre certainly an acute aiul ingenious people, 
who at dilferent periods of Instory have acted a remarkable 
part, have pushed ibrward in the career of improvement, and 
brought the arts and sciences, and tlie studies of philosophy 
and literature, to a high degree of perfection among them. 
Jill! they sctnii never to have had rnt)/ political instiiutionSi 
they have always heeii the snbjectK of an unmixed Despotism; 
the advances niatlc in one reign, or under one dynasty, are re¬ 
gularly lost under the next. Tliere is nothing secure or per- 
nunujiit. 'riioy are cui\sed with a religion that inculcates in- 
toh'rance, and fa\oiir«> ignorance; and were it not for some 
elegant and nsi^fid author.^ wliose works continue to be read 
under e\ejy change of governuunt, but Whose speculations 
lia\t^ iie\t‘r suppt)sed the po.'ti^ibility of restraining the tyranny 
of the head <»f the state, or of introducing any thing like politi¬ 
cal law or a constitution, indejiciulent of the will of the ino- 
narcli, the wln»le nation would probably, at this dav, have been 
in a ‘'tale of the most (legnuling barbarism. The mere fact 
lliul the literature of the l^ersiaiis contains sue!) names as those 
ol* J V rdousi, \i/.an>i, Siuli, Hafez, Jaini, and Mirkhond, witli- 
oiil nii'iilioning their writers on law and theology, who often 
e xert all the powers of an acute metaphysical analysis, is snfTi- 
cienl proof that a high degree of culture had been l>estdwed on 
the humati mind in their country in distant ages: wdiile the 
Jia'lanclioly fact, that nio*il of llieir great writers have been the 
delight of their eountrvmen for centuries, some of them for 
more than eiglit hundretl years, a longer period than any popu¬ 
lar author in any language of modern Europe has kept his place,. 
or indeed than any ol its languages has nourished, seems equally 
to |ni)ve how vain and incnicieiit mere science and literature 
ar(*, ])erinaijenl1y to better tlio condition of the human race, 
llieir elFects are unsupported by fixed political institutiuna 
which admit those who sulfer from the nuamanAgement of 
VOL. XLIII. NO. 85. G 
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government to some controul or influence over its operations. 
A gloomy tyrant, or still more, a contested succession has ut 
diflereut periods been suflicicnt to blight the finest fruits of*a 
long period, of peace and improvement, and to leave the slow 
progress pf national prosperity to be conunencod anew. 

Mr Fraser, on leaving Tehran, advanced eastward towards a 
tract of country which has been but liillo iravorsed by Kurope- 
ans. He entered Khorusan by tlie narrow slip ol inhabited 
country that lies between the mountains of Elburz on the left, 
and the great salt desert on the riglit. In this course his route 
coincided with the march of Alexander in pursuit of Darius. 
Passing the celebrated Caspiiv Pylm, the modern pass of Sir- 
dara, to the east of which Darius was murdered, he advanced 
by Semnoon, Damghan, Hostam, and Suhzawnr to the city of 
Nishapore, when he turned aside to visit the great Turquoise 
mines in the neighbouring imiuntiuns. Of these he connuuni- 
cates many interesting particulars; but the whole account may 
convince us how' little u>c a Persian is allowed to make of the 
local advantages he possesses. He next succeeded, after nume¬ 
rous delays and difficulties, in reaching the holy city of Meshed, 
the capital of Persian Kliorasan, Heie he remained for about 
six weeks In hopes of being able to join a caravan for Hokharu; 
but being disappointed in all his views, from the mi'^erablv 
tracted state of the country, and the inroads of the Turkoman^, 
which rendered travelling most alarmingly daitge*rtni«, he was 
forced to abandon that part of his plan. VVe think llutt he was 
here guilty of some mistakes which ver^' essential] v aflecled liis 
success. He seems originally, perhapi> Iri)m his habits of Indian 
travelling, to have encumbered himself w'ith too much baggage : 
he ought most dccitiedly and at once to have pul an etid to 
every idea of his being, however remotely, connected with the 
British government; an idea whicii, indejx’iuient of every other 
consideration, was likely to impede his progrc'S by exciting a 
thousand suspicions; and to these wc must add the capital er¬ 
ror of suffering himself to be prevailed upon to repeat the Ma- 
hometun creed—in itself a very quesiionabie act, and one whicfi 
was likely to be not merely useless, but even singularly danger¬ 
ous unless followed up by farther concessions. 

Disappointed in his hopes of visiting the far-famed region of 
Samarkand, he was unwillingly compelled to turn to the north¬ 
west towards Astrabad, by the route of Kabooshan, Pijiioord, ^nd 
the plains of Goorgan, partly through a magnificent conntiy, |)r<>- 
bftbly the Flyrcania of antiquity. 'Phis was the whole range of 
his personal observation; but as he possessed tin* rare advaninge 
of carrying with him astronomical instrinucnis of :i supeii(H' tie- 
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Boription, Atid was awiduous in making and recording observations 
whan circumstances allowed, he has been enabled to lay down this 
whole tract with great apparent accuracy. The value of his ob¬ 
servations may be judged of from the important changes in his 
map. * Tehran,' he remarks, ‘ has been moved thirty miles 

* more to the eastward, Semnoon and Damghan still farther; 

* and in the situation of Nishapore and Musned, an alteration 
‘ of nearly two and three degrees, respectively, was found ne» 

< cess/iry in longitude; and in latitude, the latter was wrong a 

* whole degree.' p. xi. But beside this, his residence at the 
different towns through which he passed in the course of his 
journey .nffbrded large opportunities of which he appears indus¬ 
triously to have nvailcfl himself, of collecting information re¬ 
garding the gengrapliical situation of the neighbouiing coun¬ 
tries which he ditl not visit, and the manners of the inhabitants, 
particularly the Turkoman and Coordish tribc«, with whom in¬ 
deed he came into close contact, and his account of whose situ¬ 
ation and mode of life forms one of the most agreeable portions 
of the volume. We have not leisure to follow hin) in his de¬ 
scription of the several states into which the country is broken, 
nor to <lctail the improvements which he has made on the geo¬ 
graphy of Khorasan ; but we w'ould reconimend the Appendix 
on that subject, as w'cll as tliose on Khyva and Maweralnaher 
to the attention of the geographer and future traveller, as con¬ 
taining much that is new, ant! a great deal that will assist their 
inquiries, anti facililatc any farther attempts to explore those 
countries. In some particulars wc slioultl be disposed to differ 
from hint; but he has the merit of having collected a greater 
stock of materiitU on liis }>nn’incc than is to be found in the 
works of any of his predecessors; and the country included in 
the circuit which he travelled, which in length is about eight 
degrees of longitude, may be considered as in some degree laid 
tlown by him in its mo^l essential features, from actual observa- 
tii)n. This is a distinction of which Mr Fraser, modest as he 
evidently is, may justly be proud. 

But though wc cannot entcr.into the geographical inquiries 
to which this volume would lead, we arc unwilling to dismiss it 
without bestowing a few words on some circumst.ances connect¬ 
ed wiiii the slate of society in the unhappy country to which it 
lelatrs. Since the Afghan invasion in the time of Nadir Sliuh, 
Khorasan has been a continued scene of war, turbulence, and 
rc)I)bery. I’iie eastern half of the province has remained in the 
power of the Afghans, while the foj ce of Persia, itself generally 
in a stale of distraction and civil war, has not bet^a sufficient to 
reduce to subjection the various chiefs in the south and iiorth, who 
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cltiimed a predatory independence. The form of tbo county In* 
deed is suiliciently favourable to such pretensions; being inter¬ 
sected by deserts and mountainous tracts^ over which it is difficult 
to conduct an army. The Eels or wandering tribes^ who form 
nearly one-half of tiie population of Persia, roam over its exten¬ 
sive plains; and the Turkomans, from the shores of the Caspian 
and the banks of the Oxiis, have long carried their destructive 
ravages, not only over tlic grounds immediately adjoining to 
them, but througli the heart of the country, over its ranges of 
hills, and past its great towns, nearly to the very gates of Is¬ 
fahan, Cashnn, Korn, and the otlier cities of Persian Irak, 
west of the great salt ilesert, and many hundred miles from the 
range of tireir own flocks. The desolation and want of secu¬ 
rity occasioned by tlieir ravages can hiirdly be conceived. In 
some exiciisive tracts, tlie whole open country has liecu swept, 
tJie wretched iiihabitanis having been put to death or carried 
olf as slaves, 'riie con.-t*([iience is, that numerous small vil¬ 
lages and towns have beLii abandoned, as well as all cultiva¬ 
tion not under the inunediate })rotection of walled towns. The 
luisbaudnuin goes out t(t Ids labour, with ins nintclilock in his 
band. All intercourse between town and town is conducted 
timidly, at intervals, ami only as armed caravans can be col¬ 
lected strong enough to ^esi^t tin* bands of robbers. Even 
these, howe^er, are often attackutl, and the niercliants and tra¬ 
vellers composing them not only jilumlered, but carried into 
bluverVs or imirdered. 'riiis state of things has given rise to 
an extensive iSlave Trade, known jierhnps to few of our read¬ 
ers, of which Mr Fraser fnrnislies sonv curious details. He 
remarks, tliat the trilios whieh nmge tl»e desarts <»f Asia ‘ dif¬ 
fer widely in their habits and dispositions, according to the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they are placed, rind the nature of the influence 
to winch they are most exposed. In some parts they arc purely 
pastoral, mild, hospitable, fond of and kind to strangers; in others 
they are shy and reserved, shunning all foreign intercourse ; in others 
again savage, ferocious, predatory, und bloodthirsty. 

< It is a remarkable circumstance, that the greater number of 
those who belong to the latter description arc to be found in the 
countries which border upon Khorasan. We find to the north, the 
Gocklan, the Yamoot,ii.nd Tuckeh Toorkomans, who occupying the 
country behind the Elburz, and in tlie steppe of Khuurezm, pour 
from their deserts upon the cultivated countries around ; plundering 
villages and caravans, committing every sort of atrocious outrage, 
murdering on the spot the old, the feeble, and the helpless ; carry¬ 
ing into riavery all who mjn^t for labour, and thus depopulating 
many extensive districts,TB|F but for tlicm, would have continued 
fertile and well inhabited, cln the east, the I'imuorees, Hazarchs, 
Fcerozecooees, ami Juinsheedccs, commit the same ravages; dlt>- 
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poilng of their captives to those who fre<]uent the slave markets of 
KbVvift and. Bokhara; aiSd on tlie south and cast are found the 
wild Baliooches, who not only plunder and murder, but, as I have 
been anuredi have of late found out' the value of prisoners; and 
who have encouraged the slave merchants that frequent the great 
northern markets, to come and purchase their captives. Even the 
AfFghaun, not naturally cruel, assumes in this ominous neighbour¬ 
hood a fiercer character, and adds to robbery and plunder tiie crime 
of murder. * p. 

This clFccl lie iuslly ascribes to the unsettled state of the 
goveriiincnt of Kliorasauj and its inability to afibrd security to 
its .subjecLs. In oilier paasa^as, he iurnishes farther paiiicu- 
lars, *iilus(rati\e of this barbarous tra<lc. The rciimrkable 
siuiilarily in the mode of seizing and carrying; t)if the vic¬ 
tims of this tmlFic in Africa and in Persia will forcibly strike 
the reader. We wish (lie subsc(|iieni conduct of tlie barbar¬ 
ous 'I'urkomaii and polisht'il Kui'opetin were more favourably 
contrasted. Hut man has nowhere stilled tlic feelings of nature 
«o successfully as in free America, aiul in the slave colonics of 
Christian Kiirope. 

* They lie in wail near the gates of the village (if &ucli be 
their object), and wait in perfect bilcncc until morning dawns, 
and the unsuspecting inhabitants come forth frpm gates, to la¬ 
bour, to drive their cattle afield, or for other purposes; when 
they start from their lurking place, seize all they can catch, mur¬ 
der those who redst, rapidly plunder the village, and binding thoir 
booty upon such cattle as tlicy may have secured, hastily retreat be¬ 
fore the neiglibourhood have caught the alarm. If their object be a 
caravan, they conceal themselves in some hollow near its course, 
having scouts stationed unseen, but watchful of its movements, upon 
all the heights around, and when it has reached the ambuscade, they 
dart upon it with a force and rapidity that defies resistance or escape, 
hear down all opposition, and bind as prisoners all whom titey lay 
hands upon. Then begins the wmrk of plunder and often of blood ; the 
old and unfit for w*ork arc massacred, the cattle unlikely to be of use 
in their retreat, or unable to keep up with them, are dUabIcd, or cut 
to pieces : such goods as may be thought worth the carriage arc laden 
upon the rest, and they commence a rapid return to'thcir fahtiusses. 
'i'iie prisoners, with thrir arms tied behind their hacks, are fastened 
by ropes to the horses of the Toorkomans wdio have them in charge, 
and who, if they do not willingly move fast cnougli, drive them on, 
with blows of their heavy whips, to increase their speed. Wliatever 
may be the state of the weather, they are siript to the drawers ; even 
shoes arc seldom leA, them ; they are never accommodated w'ith a horse 
unless pursuit renders it necessary for their ca()tors to quicken 
their rate of travelling beyond what it may be possible for those on 
foot to keep up with ; then every man wliose horse can bear it takes 
up a captive behind him, and aw’ay they scour. If there are any whom 
they cannot thus assist, or if they doubt the power of their cattle 
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Vo proceed sufficiently fast with the double bunheo. pat the 
prisoners to death on the spot, and continue tfa^ir flight onencom- 
bered. 

* Long established custom has mado the trade in captives a re¬ 
gular branch of commerce in thes^e parts; and there are many mer¬ 
chants, both at Khvvah and Bockhara, who do little else than 
travel twice a year througli the country of the Toorkonians, tu pur¬ 
chase up such of their unfortunate {}^i^cocrs as they believe arc 
likely to pay for their ransom, and even those from which no sucii 
hope is entertained ; the former they carry to such places os they 
themselves indicate as their home, and inhere they agree to pay the 
stipulated ransom ; or leaving the captives themselves at Dockliara or 
’Khyvah, they take Ittlcrs ifom them to their I'riends, and on being 
satisfied regarding the monej, tliey send and oidcrtheir release. The 
latter are purcha.>ed merely on specukitien, to retell at the slave mar¬ 
kets of these towns. 

‘ The condition nf thc?e captives, Iiowevcr, is not miserable as 
might be suj)posed, from the severity of their initiation into slavery ; 
it is true that those nho cannot utTord to purchase their ransom, 
continue for ever the property of their owners ; and that many are 
employed in tlie harder duties of agriculture, and forced to labour in 
the field like the peasantry of other countries ; but they arc not (we 
arc assured), wantonly ili>u&cd, or even severely tasked ; they are not 
beaten, they have a sufficiency of food and clothing, and for the most 
part, fully more securUy of life and limb than they enjoy in their 
own countr}'. Those who are retained in tlic cities as servants of the 
inhabitants, arc in genera) very well off; their masters arc for the 
most part kind to them ; and, it they prove useful and willing, show 
greater favour to tlicm. than to the natives. So mild, indeed, is the 
servitude to which they are subjected, that 1 have been assured that 
the most of those who arc clever and industrious, find means, by 
carrying on a petty trade, - to ^ai^e enough of money for their own 
ransom in the course of from ten to twemy y^ ars; and to this tJiey 
are rather encouraged by their niuj^tcrs, who tlnd it, jierliaps, more 
useful to liuve around them thriving and grateful dependents, than 
mere menial labouring servants. 

* Those who become servants to farmers, after a wlille obtain per¬ 
mission to cultivate for thcinsilves some small patch of land, on 
which they rear melons or other fruits for sale; and they also are 
enabled in time to gather together the amount of their original pur¬ 
chase money, which they carry ai.d lay before iluir master, de¬ 
manding their liberty, and we arc infonned tiiat this is seldom re¬ 
fused ; on the contrary, when a captive has given satisfaction to his 
master, a portion of the ransom is sometirnes forgiven him. The 
master then gives him a paper declaring the bearer to liave purchas¬ 
ed his freedom, and this is always respictcd ; nor can the freed cap¬ 
tive again be made a slave, unless in travelling he become subjected 
to a second capture. 

‘ That the life of prisoners thus situated is not very miserable, 
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fhet'peraanft «irho conduct then^elves witli ^iscretuMi and iadufltry 
generally tiirlvc, and become not only reconciled to, but fond of the 
country^ ia guiScicntly proved by the number of those, who having 
*in the manner related, purchased their liberty, continue to reside in 
the country. In ten or fifteen years they have made new acquaint* 
anccs, acquired new habits, and probably entered into now conuec- 
tinuK, both of blood and of trade, from cither of which it wOuld be 
diliicult to detach thcniH'Ivcs; and a Persian has in general so little 
to attach him to Itis own country, that it is by no means strange they 
slumid prefer remniniug in one which they have found kind and pro¬ 
pitious, to returning to a dubious welcome, in a land where the nobles 
live but to oppress the poor, and fatten on their substance. It is 
proper to observe Iicre, that the most favourable accounts I received, 
relative to the condition of these captives, were from persons con¬ 
nected with Hockhara, to wIncK they principally refer ; but even at 
Khyvah, which in f.ir behind the former place in point of general 
civilization, it is certain that their tieatment is on the whole mild 
and hiimanc. ’ p]). 271—27H. 

'I'hoiiirli nianv curious aiicctlotes are ijivcii, in the course of the 
narrative, <if ibis .slavt' iradi*, the most surprising circumstance 
aUcinlinii it, is the I'xleut to wliicli tliis svstcin of iiuiii’Steaiinj; 
lins been allovvetl to ho carried, <'ven in the dominions, and u- 
gainsl the sidfjecls ol’ llus^'in. It appears to have excited the 
attention of the Kni])ress ('alheriiu*, n(»t long before her di'iitli; 
and will probably ser\e, one <lay, as the )>retext for the occu¬ 
pation of' Kliy\:ior liokliani, au event whicli does not appear 
to be far distant. 

^ On the otlicr side, the Kirgeoh and Kuzuks make prisoners of 
the Uussians upon their ow n Iruntieis, or while journeying in cara¬ 
vans to Orcnburgli, llockliara, or even to Khyvah itself, and carry 
them fur sale to that city. A'urious are the accounts related of the 
numbers thus detained in captivity : many respectable persons told 
me, that the number of Persian slaves in Khyvah and its dependen¬ 
cies, exceed that of its grown up male population, and was generally 
estimated at from one luitulred and fifty to two hundred thousand 
souls. Of llussiaii captives, they assured me, that there were 
from twolve to fifteen thoufaml. No house, they said, was without 
many slaves ; from twelve lo fifteen was a common number. They 
form the hulk of the labouring class, cultivating the greatest part of 
the ground, and in the town they swarm. The severe punishments 
inflicted on such as are restive, the awe in which they are kept by 
the armed men that surround them, they themselves being unarmed, 
and the recollection of the immense and desert steppes, traversed by 
hostile tribes which intervene between them and their home, and, 
finally, the want of a chief to effect a co-opeiation among them; 
these considerations alone suflice to prevent them from attempting to 
regain their freedom, and returning to tlieir native land. 
pp. 71, 72. 
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The Iftte mission of M. Mordvief is said to have had ^ ono 
of its oi^ccts to prevent the sale of Russian slaves in tho mat^ 
ket of Xhyva. 

But whatever may have been the alleged motive of that mis¬ 
sion, no one who has attended to the late operations of the Rus¬ 
sians, and their repeated missions to Khyva, Kokan and Bokhara 
—no one, at least, wlio is not an utter stranger to the character 
of Russian policy and ambition, wiiicli, niuler every change, of 
rulers, has gone on as uniibrmly, and nearly as .siiccessiidly? in 
the career of conquest, as did Home under its senate and con¬ 
suls, can for a nionient denibt, that the occupation of some 
part of the country on l!ie Oxus is a favourite object of ti»e 
Court of St Petersluirgh. Tiie acquisition of Khvvarizm, and 
still more of Bokhara and Samarkand, would of itself be a 
splendid achievement. countries are admiridily situated 

for engrossing the central commerce of Asia, 'I’liev abound in 
fertile plains, which admit of being profusely irrigated, an<l 
which, in jmst ages, were mnong llu* richest nutl most jn*odiic- 
tive in the world. 'Diey po'^'^e-s a direct communication with 
Persia, India and C'hiiia, the richest countries in A^ia. ^I’lu'V 
have nohie'rivers, ami, in the era of their prosperity, were co¬ 
vered with canals, not oiilv for inimai»)n but for ccamnerce, 
Tlie confjuest that has bc< n re})eiilrclly achievetl by 'I'anar 
hordes, is surely iu»t beyond tiie j^ower of the Itussiaii tin})ire, 
now infiniroly more jio^serful rlian any which ever exi.st(;d in 
Asia, while tlie moral and jdiysieal slrenglli of the countries 
that would he ojipost'd to it are far less than tluw w*erc ages ago. 

Were the progress of ilie llu^siaiis to slop here, imich 
would have been gainetl—more, perhaps, than has ever yet been 
gained by any Russian coiupiest, tlie de})!oial>ie one of Poland 
excepted, the cflecls of which will lx* rued loJig hence hy 
our posteril 3 \ But tliis is only' one step in ihi; jirogress of 
their ambition. The plan wdiich, accortling to the aiu*cd<)te.s 
related bv Boua^iarlo in his captivity, lu* had concerted with 
Alexander for the march against British India, iloes not s<'em 
wilder now, than did the expedition against Kgypt at the time 
it was undertaken. W’hatever may be the views <»f the gove^^n- 
ment, uli Russian ofliceis s])eak of the attack of British India 
as an ultimate object of its jiolicy ; and if the alarm we felt at 
the proposetl nltempt of the French on our eastern posses¬ 
sions was then a just om?, we s1k)u]<1 have tenfold deeper 
grounds of niipreiieusiou from any similar <lesign of the 
Russians. If they act uisciy, they will not set loot in l*er- 
sia. Their lino of march is diflercnt, and far more formidable, 
Bokhara, or bamaikarid, ftoni which itiey arc only separated 
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by « desert and by Tartar hordes* would natur^y be their 
piatt fif arms. The country between the Oxus and laxarlcs i« 
at present connected with no j^reat power, but is divided anionf; 
a number of petty princes, whose division constitutes their weak¬ 
ness, and would secure their reduction. Under almost any Eu« 
ropcan ftovernment, and Russia is certainly one oC the worst, 
Bokhara, if left to itself, and not miserably mismanaged, could 
hardly fail to become rich and populous, which is its natural con- 
tliiion. It would soon he able, therefore, not merely to support 
its own army, but to become the granary of an army in advance. 
The Afglians alone lie between ii and Judin. If the liusHians 
are in earnest, their territory may he traversed either by treaty 
or by force ; for wc cannot forget that of the repeated conquests 
ot Iniba, those of Alexander, of (leiighis Khan, oi'I'amcrlanc* 
nnd of lialK'r, were niade by princes who crossed the Oxus at 
Balkh, arui llie Paropainisan hills between tliat city nnd Cabnl; 
and tlial ail <»f them crossed the Afghan country in spite of the 
opposition oi’ tlie inhabiliuUs, For efIW'-ting sucli u passage, 
the C'ossacs and Russian light troops arc adunrahly adapted, as 
Veil as jbr foraging in such an expedition. By such troops, 
without any aid from our icgular conimissariais, the pa.ssagG. 
has been eHected again and neain, and tint against the very 
enemy that now occupies the defiies. VV'hat otlier nations could 
silleinpt only h}* a violent ami extraordinary tflbrt, Russia, in 
llu: Mippo'-ed circumstance, might undertake with little more 
cJlbrt than she employs in sending her honics to any other cam¬ 
paign. W’e therefore see no impossibility in the Russian march 
irom Samarkand to the I’anjah. 

What w'ould be tlic Tcsull of the contest of two great Eu¬ 
ropean nations in India, we do not slop to inquire. Our 
cointrymen would ccrt:fiuly possess great advantages;—a re* 
gulur anti a fresh arm 3 % excellent troops and good officers, 
a stiperior paik of ariilierv, a well organi^sed and powerful 
connnishaviat, a perfect knowledge of the counti'}*, aud per- 
hapa a friciuily population. We only iiflirm that India has 
again and again been entered from the aide of Samarkand; nnd 
tbul an able enemy, like the llussians, in that country, with 
power to wail years to recruit their fatigue, to consolidate their 
|)uwcr, and, wiiliout hurry, to seize the favourable moment fur 
gratifying their ambition, as they have done in the Grim, in 
(icorgia, Armenia, and wherever their crafty policy has led 
them, w'ould exfiosc iis to far greater danger than has ever yet 
threatened our Indian cinpii e—danger infinitely more iinuiincnt 
than could proceed from any force, however great, that had to 
< rohs Turkey, or IVrsia, or Arabia. That they would have to 
pursue a route subject to many difliculucs and hazards, and that 
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the total djpfitrucUon of their armj is among the chance* of 
such an enterprise, is not to be denied. But such is the case in 
every hazanlous^ attempt; and in war, all great, and especially 
distant expeditious, must be hazardous. Still, however, it ap¬ 
pears to us, that il' dny European power can succeHst’ully at¬ 
tempt the invasion of India by land, that power is Kussia, 
whenever she can set out from the valley of Soghd, as a part of 
her own territory, and advance from, or retire up<m it, as the 
exigencies of war may reijuire : And ii nerd cxcilc little won¬ 
der if the Stale which has contjuered the whole north of Asia, 
with the Caucasian provinces and Georgia, and oirected the still 
more difhcult and important conquests of the l^kraine, Crim- 
Tartnrv, Finland, Litlumnia, Poland, and her other territories 
on the Baltic, sliould stretch her sceptre over the semi-barbarous 
tribes along the Amu and the Sirr, where no civilized foe can 
oppose her, and to which her measures for many years past hove 
been evidently lending. Turkey has long been protccteil only by 
the jarring interests of Eunqu'au States. Tfio (V,bek princes 
on the Oxus have not a single State allied or friendly to them, 
beyond the limits of their own territory I nor a neighbour, ex¬ 
cept the wandering tribes of Tartary, to whom the event would 
give aiiv concern. In Europe it would liardly be knoivn, ex¬ 
cept by a few paragraphs in the Court (iazetle of St Peters- 
burgh. But the position w’hich wo have alludotl to, if fairly 
occupied, would in tlic course of years give the Uiissians as 
complete a command of tlie weak and ignorant poicniales of 
the south of Ajsia, as they now liavo of the wretched tribes of 
the north. 

We are rather ghul to remark, that Mr Fraser has relied 
upon himself, instead oi‘resorting to the assistance of a professed 
book-maker. We coneluilc this to bclh^ case,from tlie occasional 
inarciiracv oftho style, and from some superfluity of details, espt> 
cially in the personal narrative. But, on the other hand, his 
reliance on himself' lias pro^ervetl a great deal of minute in- 
ft>rmaiion wiiich it must )iaveci)»t him luucii labour to acquire, 
and the full value of wiiich none but a traveller in the same 
country can justly appreciate. * But however that may be, Mr 
Fraser, by his inlelligonce and enterprise, has made valuable 
additions to our knowledge of Persia, and gained a light to 
rank as the very first to wliom we ovve a distinct view of any 
considerable part of Persian Khurasan. 


* Mr Fraser supposes that Mr Shawe, wiio lately ventured into 
Khorasan, had fallen a victim to the attempt. But wc are happy to 
inform liim, that Mr S. succeeded in reaching the Persian Gulf, 
whence he proceeded to India, where he nuw is. 
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A«t. VI, Le^$ of the Minnesingert or German Troubadours 
qftke Twelfth and Thirteenth CerUttries : Illustrated by Speti-* 
melts rvf the Cotemporary Lyric Poetry of Provence and other 
Parts of Eurojie: With Historical and Critical Notices^ and 
Jin^raxnngs Jrom the MS. <f the Minnesingers in ike King^s 
hihraiy at Paris^ and from other Sources, Longman & Co. 
London, 1825. 

T*t is not very long since the manners, the literature, and social 
character of the middle ages, were almost as Htlle known as 
those of the antediluvians. Of late, however, they have be* 
come so popular a branch of study, that many an ordinary 
reader is now niucli better acquntiued with the customs, arts, 
and traditions of the age of chivalry, than many of the learned 
of Ihriner times. That portion of history which we had been 
taught to pass over as a gulf of darkness and gloom—a long 
night of ignorance and torpor, more careful inquiries have dis- 
covered to have been irradiated with luminaries now extinct, 
and animated by beings rejoicing in the sunshine with feel¬ 
ings more lively than our own ! And he who adventures with 
proper preparation into that ancient field, may be said to verify 
what was merely fabled ofits heroes—to restore to the light im¬ 
prisoned damsels and degraded knights, and to diminish the 
number of monsters on the earth. 

On the Continent, from about the middle of the last century, 
the Ciernians have distinguished themselves in this branch of 
study—pursuing their in<|uiries witii the proverbial industry and 
indefatigable /cal of their country. To the venerable Bodmer, 
the father of their modern national poetry, the friend and lite¬ 
rary counsellor of Kiopslock and Wieland, his countrymen arc 
indebted, both for their introduction to English literature, and 
for llie revival of a taste for their own ancient classics. As a 
poet, Bodmer was at least equal to his immediate predecessors, 
though inferior to timse who succeeded liiin, and whose minds 
Jie contributed to form. He had a feeling and anticipation of 
the coming on of a better day for his country, without being 
able to realize it, and is more honoured as the source of excrl- 
lencc in others, than for any which belonged to himself. His 
Swiss blood, however, refused to creep in the measured pace of 
French tameness, w hich was the object of exclusive admiration 
among his cotemporaries; he sought accordingly, and found pror 
ductions with which his genius could better sympathize; and, ns 
the best fruits of his labour, gave to his country the first trans- 
lution of Milton, and published from the Mancsse manuscript 
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that collection of iu ancient Ijric poetry, which the work before 
ns introduces for the first time to the English reader. The 
influence of these exertions, aided it is true by other causes, 
was as great as it was unexpected. The prejudices which ages 
had accumulated, and which the most respected literary names 
had sanctioned, disappeared like the mists of morning; the min^l 
of the nation was, as it were, born anew; and within tlie space of 
half a century, another literature was begun and matured, rich 
in all departments, *and exhibiting the highest cxcellcni:e in 
inan 3 % No similar instance.of intellectual development exists, 
either iu ancient or modern times; and the enthusiasm with 
which it was hailed, can only be compared to the overflowing 
of an old aflcction when it ngaiii fills the deserted channels of 
the heart#-the glad hurst of patriotic feeling which rises, 
when, after ages of foreign bondage, a people comes, like the 
Israelites of old, to revisit the land of their fathers. 

We make these remarks at prc&ent, as fiirnihliing a practical 
refutation of an error which we siirpi'ct still prevails among 
many, as to the old literature of modem Europe. There 
is an idea, that whatever clinnn this may have for the profes¬ 
sional antiquary in its original form, it oilers but litiie to the 
general reader; that though the historian and novellist may 
borrow from its quaint authors some curious notices, or original 
hints for description, it cannot in any other way interest an age 
BO much farther advanced in inlellectual attainments. Now, 
this we conceive to be a great mistake. We tlo not deny that 
antiquated words and obscure allusions may require some lime 
and toil to be understood, but not the lillieth part of what 
is so readily lavished on the mimUost points which relate to 
classical antiquity, many of them not nn»re iiiteicstmg in ihem- 
eelves, and none of them holdijig so close a relaiicai to our own 
habits, feelings and institutions. Though ilcfective art and 
method, those writings frcqiienlly exhibit a rcaclj ofimagina- 
tion, a delicacy of sentiment, and siinj)lieity of feeling, which 
must gratify every mind that is alive to llie charms of nnso- 
phisticaled nature. To all, and at every lime, such works may 
constitute, if not a peculiar pni*suil, at least a pleasing variety amid 
other studies. But, when society advances to refinement, and 
luxury tends to render the taste as w'eJI as the character efTemi- 
nate; when, instead of tliat manly simplicity which lies in t)ie 
thought, a sickly dclic.'icy of cxpr<'>sion chie fly studied and ad- 
mired—it is especially u?ieful to recur to the hale vigour and un¬ 
adulterated Bentinicnts of a more active age, and to ()orrow again 
bom our ancestors thcrpialicies wliichue have lust in the pursuit 
of exette improvement®. 
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Whatever advantages the studj of the Greek and Roman 
authoira may confer^ it Is by no means so sure a preservative 
against the decay of that excellence which is peculiar and 
national. They^ are.instances enough of the successful cul¬ 
tivation of classical learning in countries, where the vernacu¬ 
lar language was neglected and deteriorated, and all original 
talent checked or perverted. Even in Italy, covered as it is 
with monuments of classical glory, and speaking to this hour 
but a softer dialect of ancient Rome, the men of greatest ge¬ 
nius were not those who made Homer and Virgil the objecta 
of their imitation, or copied most exactly the character of their 
composition. It is true that Dante has taken some of his ma¬ 
chinery Irom those ancient poets; but the charm and character 
ol the ® Divina C'omedia' is neither Latin nor Greek; Petrarch 
wrote a forgotten epic in rivalry of Virgil; but we remember 
and read him only as the autiior of the ‘ Sonctli e Canzoni. * 
The style and grace of Boccucio are entirely and emphati¬ 
cally modern; and it is a fact which ought never to be forgot¬ 
ten, that lor more than a century afterwards, during w'hich 
classical learning was ciiltivalecl with unwearied assiduity, the 
lliilian language relapsed into burburiiy, and not one original 
author of permanent reputation arose. 

In Germany, at a later period indeed, but before the re¬ 
formation, the same studies were prosecuted with equal ar¬ 
dour and success; but neither the talent nor taste which 
Rcuchlin and Ubricli von Hutton di>playcd in their compo¬ 
sitions, could make any deoj) impression on the minds of their 
countrymen, A Latin comedy of the former w’as honoured 
indeed with a representation before the Bishop of Worms; 
the ‘ J/iteno obscuroruiii virorum ’ successfully ridiculed the 
ignorance and pretension of the Catholic clergy;- and the 
writings of Luther undenu'med the foundations of the liomish 
see: Hut the naiioiiiil literature was not reformed, but left 
to the discretion of the guilds ol the while Hans 

iSachs enjoyed the renown nnd the inllucnce which had been 
refused to the imitators of lercnce an<i Horace. France in¬ 
deed, in so far as we can recollect, is ilic only country where 
men of genius have continued to regard the ancient classics ns 
models for imitation; and certainly the iiternture which tiiey 
have formed does not lead us to regret that wc have not follow¬ 
ed their example. In the last century wc were approximating 
considerably towards the same character. I’ho polish of Addi¬ 
son and Pope did much to facilitate our descent, and the criti¬ 
cism of Johnson tended, on the whole, to increase the momen- 
tuiu. Nor would it be very easy to suy with precision wjiat it 

1 
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was which arrested this downward flight. In^ literary a# fn po¬ 
litical changes, the determining causes are generally neither few 
nor simple; and to the revolution in taste which has now taken 
place, many circumstances doubtless contmbuted—the most pow¬ 
erful perhaps being, the revival of a more general relish for the 
writers of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the example set by one 
distinguished genius, in returning to the romances of the olden 
time, and to the lays of ancient chivalry. 

No country has more to boast of in this department of na- 
■ tional literature than Germany. Its ancient poets belonged to 
an age which abounded in enterprise and enthusiasm, and they 
cam6 in contact with many of the leading events and most dis¬ 
tinguished characters of the times. A variety of causes contri¬ 
buted to render that period of history especially favourable to 
the development of poetical genius. The adventurous expedi¬ 
tions of the Normans, not only altered the political condition of 
Europe, but had an influence on the nations they invaded, or 
with whom they coalesced. Their life of daring and of change, 
was a meet nursery for those (jiialities which are favourably 
both to the composition and to the enjoyment of poetry; and they 
were not, in truth, by any means iliaL merely rude and piratical 
people which they have sometirnos been represented. There 
are not very many memorials of their attainments remaining; 
but such as we have lead us to think hivourabiy of their charac¬ 
ter, when the extent of their information and opportunities is 
considered. Eloquence in their leaders was as highly esteemed 
as courage. In the education of a prince it w’as deemed of the 
highest importance; and old historians, in enunicrnting the vir¬ 
tues of a Norman hero, make special and ho]inunil>lc mention 
of liis mellifluous oratory. Even in the arts their progrca» was 
not contcfnpiiblc; for though their productions could boast of 
little elegance, they displayed a wild luxuriance of imagination 
and invention. The description given by a coteniporary of the 
fleet with which Canute the (beat mailed fW>m Denmark to 
England, is a good proof of this. On the stern of the ves¬ 
sels were lions of gold, on the mast-tops birds and dragons, 
dolphins, centaurs and other monsters of whose namca the 
describer was ignorant, were tlistributed in such profusion, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder, and gave to the ships 
when at a distance, the appearance of being on fire. Is it n<»t 
singular, that critics sliould so often have forgotten such facts 
in their disquisitions on the literature of the middle ages—and 
been at so much trouble to derive from Southern and Eastern 
cations, what it appears was equally lobe found among the in- 
^-^bitunts of the North ? It is highly probable that those powers 
^j^p^escription, and that fantastic imagery which have been so 
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€t£ten referred to an Asiatic orip^in, are in truth of Nor«* 
man descent. It is certain at least, that the first roman¬ 
ces in which these peculiarities are found so plentifully, did 
not originate in the Son/h of France, where they might have 
been <lerivc{l from the Moorish invaders of Spain; but in 
tli(* Sorthy -^wherc tiie Normans had settled in the beginning 
of tlic tenth century. It is true, that the invaders were 
soon incorporated wiili the people among whom they had settled, 
and adopted a new religion and language: but the splendour 
of romiiniic fiction, and the marvels of northern mythology, 
WimUJ not be easily forgotten; for the impressions received in 
the early ages of society, as in the first years of life, cannot be 
efiaced scarcely over, even where theic is a wish to do so. This 
much is certain, that wlialover may have been the original of 
the oldest (»f those narrative poems, iliey existed at a very remote 
perio<I in the lun^nic {Pnui ; that several of these W(‘rc translate<l 
into the Suabian dialect of the Cfcnnnn, and that they all display 
such (jualities as were hkelv to rc-adt from the intermixture of 
Scaiulinavnni legends with the refining viitiies of chivalry and 
CUiristian dcvuliun. In Kngland under William the Conqiu'i*- 
or and ids immediate successors, historical romances of a similar 


nature were not unknown ; and w'c shall only mention farther, 
ill proof of the wide and junverfu! intlucnce of the Normans on 
the first literature of modern Knropc, that even under circuni- 
slancoa, and in a region which lml^l liavo deprived them <if 
much of their original cliararrcr, their taste for learning, and 
susceptibdity of poetical ifn[)rc'^'»ions still indicatoil itself with 
iiiuIimiiiifrJied force. It was in Sicily accordingly, where the 
Normans eiFected a selilernent in the ch*venth ceiiiury, that the 
first dawning ol Iiuliaii literature appeand, oldest liulian 

chronicle (an unpublished manuscript in the Ikirbarini l^ibrary 
in Home) is written in tlie Sicilian diali'ct,—and a Sicilian named 
(iiullodi Alcamo composed the oldest Italian poem which is 
known to exist. 


Whatever may have been the permanent efiecls of the Cb u- 
sadcs, there cun he no doubt that they must have helped mate¬ 
rially to accelerate and mature the coteinporarv poetry of CMiris- 
timdom, 'riiat iiitoxicatiini of /cal, whicli made the couii'-els of 
the church and the dolibcralions ol' Kings more like the dreams 
ol poets than the resolutions of politic men, coidil scaire!\ lail 
to infuse a spirit of romance into those whose situatitm as well 
as age was pcculiaily favour.ablc to such h>fty illusions. The 
real history accordingl}”, even the chronicles, of tiiat periotl, are 
almost aa poetical as the works of fiction belonging to otiier 
timea* The most ideal motives became the springs of the most 
important actions; the minds of men were elevated above mere- 
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ly interested considerations, and fqr a while evety m- 

clination was forgotten, or consecrated to the service of hea-p 
veil. War, the ruliii|( passion and favourite pastime of the 
age, was .now regarded as u Christian duty, and hostile lead¬ 
ers and nations forgot their ancient feuds and animosities, to 
direct their united arms against the enemies of God. 

It is easy to perceive in these circumstances, not merely an ex¬ 
citement to poetical composition in general, but also the origin 
of that character of disinterested valour and generous self-de¬ 
votion, wijich the poetry of that age exhibits, both in its narra¬ 
tive and lyric form. In another rt'spect this religious entliu- 
siasm exerted an equally powerful inHucncc. As this holy zeal 
naturally raised the thoughts of men to the contemplation of a 
superior being, so the idea of a particular providence, and its 
constant interlerence in their ntlairs, hetame the subject of gCf 
nerul belief. Hence, not merely the ddlerent ordeals by means 
of which innocence was to be inanifcsieti, or the charge of 
guilt confirmed, but alst» that awe of a higher than human 
power, which iu so many ddlemit ways operated on the mind. 
The religious views then entertained were indeed very far from 
being correct, <ir likely to produce the jiurposcs for w-'hich 
Chri>tianity was revealed ; but il may w'ell be (jnestioned, whe¬ 
ther at any other lime ieligi(»n, such us it was, hml «o deep and 
powerful u hold of the conscience's of men, and whether in a 
more cnliglitencd age, anil withapurei* creeil, the C'hristiaii 
world has ever so Jionesily laboured to practise what it pro¬ 
fessed to believe. 

Hut the ])iety of' ilu* ago serv;eil in)t only lo modify the 
cliar.iilei of llie kiiighl, in regard to cidvahy and religion, 
but likewise in the tliniuiguisliiiig attrihiile of gallantry. 'I’lic 
.avow'etl r»lject of iheM* holy wars was lo redeem Iroin the 
pijiluting iiamls of* the iii/idel, tlie scenes of ^jur Saviollr^s life 
and dead); and in the honour whicii was paid to the Son, timt 
of his Virgin Moilier was not overlooked. To those who ktjow 
ibe characlcr of ihoM^ limes, and how much lliere was of what 
in material in religious opinion, it will not appear surprising! 
lhat niy-'lic feelings of devotion came to be l)lendc<J witJi earthly 
pas>ion. In the nu/si Inirhai-oiis limes the inhabitants of the North 
looked on the softer sex wiiii deference, and even regarded them 
as divine : Ami, as we consider the chivalry of tlic middle uges 
to be the result of llie exulung influence of Cdiristian feeling on 
the heroic courage of the heathen ; so also we regard their gaU 
iainry as arising from the new character which certain poinu 
and practices in the Cntiiolic religion gave to the ancient ho¬ 
mage of the Teutoidc tribes to femaiu loveliness and worth. 
I'Vons the wcrsliip of the V'irgiii, it was not very diflicult to 
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pan to that of the idol of their hearts. The mns!^* the sta* 
toMy the plottmiy could scarcely fail to excite, in a young and 
tflowiag braastt a mixture of emotions, folly as suitable an offer- 
Hig to an earthly mistress, as to a sainted inhabitant of Heaven. 
In this way, however, the Intercourse betwixt the sexes was 
not merely refined,'but hallowed; woman was not only lo be 
wooed hut worshipped—to be approached with reverence as well 
as affection, and supplicated with tears, and moved by sacrifices, 
as well as courageous service, to yield the boon of her sympa¬ 
thy and favour. It was to this exalted feeling that the name 
of * rechten minne' (right or true Love) was applied; and 
hence it came to be regarded as no less purifyingin its Influence 
chan happy in the results to which it conducted. It affords in¬ 
deed a very remarkable proof of the strong influence of reli¬ 
gion even on the laity, that the same marvellous self-restraint 
which exalted monks and anchorites to the rank of sainn^, was 
now commemorated by the poet os among the necessary vir¬ 
tues of his secular heroes. The same extraordinary trials, 
which the records of the Mendicants assure us the worthies of 
Umt order endured, to pr<ive and strengthen their chastity, 
were im{>osed on their favourite characters by the authors of 
Ivan, Flas, and BlanischeHos, and others of the Minnesin^err* 
The case of I^ewis the Ninth of Franco, is a singular instance 
of the extraordinary height to which, in an enthusiastic mind, 
such notions might be carried. We omit all mention of the 
innnence of I he perils undergone in the Holy Land, and of 
the wealth aiul wonders described by those who returned to 
Europe ; but because the mention of those particulars would 
lead into too wide a detail, and because we consider tliese cir¬ 
cumstances which tend to form the character of the poet, as of 
more importance tlian such as tend only to affect the subject 
matter of his poetry. 

lliese causes were common to several nations; but there 
were others peculiar to (vermany. HThc political condition of 
that country during the twelfth and part of the thirteenth 
century, was highly favourable to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of national chnractcf. During the reign of the house of 
Hohenstaiifcn, the Oennnnic body displayed a degree of energy 
which it has never since exhibited; •and with tins dynasty be¬ 
gan and ended the bright period of its ancient literature. I'he 
aim and object of these Suabian Emperors was indeed suggest¬ 
ed by a mistaken policy; and the foreign wars in whicli they 
were inconsequence eugnge<l, prevented them from doing much 
to promote domestic prosperity and the permanency of their own 
liowm*. But though their sway was shortened by tlicse causeSf it 
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was likewise made more splendid; and though loss fot^ooJiaiblc 
for political improvements was more conchtcive to th^ rise aiul 
progress of a national poetry. The military annals of that pe- 
rioa abound in instances of lieroic daring and magnanimitj'. 
The Indian possessions constituted the brightest gem in the 
imperial crown, and the struggle constantly reipiirecl to secure 
them was emhientlv a contest for glorv. 'Hie liuml'lest k'night 
found himself honouretl in the lustre which was shell on his 
country; the more powerful princes felt that their coopera¬ 
tion was *essential, and regariled'llieiuselvos as iudcpeiulent 
chiefs, in sonic respects on an etjualit}'with their sovereign. 
Kvery where there was the consciousness oT p(»wer, and tlic w ill 
and occasion to exert it. The necessities tif the Kujpcror led him, 
as far as circnnisianccs would permit, to respect Mod gnUity his 
haughty followers; and when command fultd. he I'C'-italwl not 
to employ expastidation, and even emreaty, IlarliarossH one nt 
the bravest warriors, and greatest nion of hi«5 age, fell nt the 
feet of a feudal vassal, Irienrv the Lion, ‘*fnn)licattng Inni not to 
withhold his aid in a pn‘j<‘i:ted cxpediiioM into Lonibardy. 
This state of things prodnceil every wliere a idgh and iiulepen- 
dent spirit; and ne»thing is more ciMt.nn ilian that, wherever the 
mind of a nation is rai«cil by a ft‘elii»g of iis own power and re¬ 
sources, there every native produelion wdl ho sianiped with a 
bold and original character, and men of genius wtli ari^e in 
unexhausted Miccession, to exalt their ovyn iiiinus bv attaching 
them to its gjory. 

' The personal rjnalities and talents of the Emperors cnt»- 
Iributcd in no smnil degree to the same re^-nlts. Conrad the 
Thirtl by raising himself to the imperial digniM’, and laying 
the foundation of his family’s greatness, proved himself a 
prince of im common endowments. 1 lis nephew and successor 
Frederick .1., excelled both as a statesman and warrior; his 
long and undaunted struggles agaio'-t the Tapul power, provwl 
his own magnanimitv, and promoted that of his ibliowors;; and 
after many a hard fought battle on tlie plains of Lonibardy, he 
died leading one of the best conducted oxpedilioriN which ever 
left the West for the conquest of th#HoIy Laiul. Henry VI. 
wasless generous andnoble*mindcdthan his father; btu possessed 
many of those qualities, wljich in such an age either atone for 
defects, or overrule ami counteract their evi)K. His covetousness 
was retrieved by liberality to his soldiers, his cruelty to his ene¬ 
mies b}' his knowledge ol men, and tlie skiil with which he se¬ 
lected thorn for his purpose; his plans were comprehensive, 
and, his resolution in following them up, wmm neither turned 
aaide by obstacles, nor relaxed by any scrupled about 
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iht meauift ifrhidi he employed. He was at once a proficient 
in the accompUfthments of the knight and the studies of 
the toge; and not only patronized poets ahd learned mefl} but 
was himself a Mimtesi/rger* The claims of Philip were resisted; 
but the fortunes of the Hohenslaufcn revived with Frederick 
II,, ond under him atlained their greatest elevation and splen¬ 
dour. 

This remarkable man rose from a condition of the most help¬ 
less dopeiidency to the higUosi }>(>wer—a captive in youth, and 
a mighty prince in manhood. Educated in Sicily, the tender 
years of Ins infancy were spent among the most trying misfor¬ 
tune- At an early age ho set out for Germany, and reached it 
in tlic inuUt of terrible dangers; buihi'! power, as he descondod 
from the Al|)h, incn'ascti like tlie avalanche, and the Apulian 
Child, as he was named in deiision, soon scattered his ene¬ 
mies before him—or converted them into dutiful allics.^ The 
intervals of military e.Ncrtion were often employed in le¬ 
gislation; and the tlilTerent cbar.nctcr of the laws which lie 
enacted for li?ily and Cicrniany, shows not merely great pene¬ 
tration, but comprehensiveness of mind, and a capacity of cluly 
adjusting the remotlies ior di^i/imiiar evils. In an age of super¬ 
stition he w«N a bold and liberal thinker, and incurred what, 
considering the period, was nn lionoiirablc distinction, the sus¬ 
picion of heresy* To sircngili of character which is ro- 
<|nired for conducting adUirs, he united the taste and the know¬ 
ledge that enabled him lo enjoy all the pleasures of polished 
society. In hi^ splendid palaces, situated in the finest districts 
of Italy, was assembled whatever wealth or inflnciice could 
command; the amusements of the chase were diversified by en¬ 
tertainments in his exiensivc gardens ; the curiosities of Eastern 
a^t, and the most admircil musicians, were to be found in his 
richly furnished halls; and there likewise might be seen the 
most beautiful of those Saracen girls, whose graceful figures 
and surprising agility in the dance, won such enthusiastic,ap¬ 
plause from Richard of Cornwall. Nor did these objects leatl 
him to seek gi’fttification merely in the delights of sense; more 
intellectual pursuits were joined to them. He was acquainted 
with the languages and philosophy of the East as well as its 
pleasures; and learned men, artists and poets, collected round 
him, exhibited their works, and were ‘rew’ai'ded. The most 
beautiful ladies and the bravest knights thronged his court; and 
in this gay circle, gallantry was the business of all, and poetry 
a common accomplishment. Such is the picture of this distin¬ 
guished personiige, as it has been transmitted to us by his con¬ 
temporaries; and it is easy to conceive how powerfully hisin- 
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fluence, exampl^f and iosUtations must havemeud npm hU age 
and country. Under biin the Minnesingers reached their IrigS* 
est eminence; and though a similar taste was possessed bytiie 
unfortunate successors, and the impulse continued for some 
time aller the moving causes were vmbdrawn, the national 
poetry advanced no further; and on the succession of the house 
of Hapsburg rapidly decayed. It is certmnly not the least dis¬ 
tinction even of one so illustrious, that he contributed to raise 
the literature of Germany to its utmost excellence, and to lay 
the foundation of that of Italy,—that he witnessed the full splen¬ 
dour of the Northern muse, and the first dawning of the brighter 
luminary of the South. 

The * Lays of the MImiesingerSf or Love Singers, * form but a 
part of that poetry, in regard to which we have pointed out some 
of the exciting causes and modifying circumstances. They con¬ 
stitute the lyrical department,—the humblest perhaps in rank, 
and the least varied in character. Without presenting us witli 
any complicated narrative, or opposition of characters, they ac- 
ouaint us with the feelings of the individual, his enjoyment of 
the beauties of nature, his devotedness to the lady ot his heart, 
and the countless trifles to which love gives an adventitiouB va¬ 
lue and interest. In them wc see the hero, not In his armour 
or in a moment of excitement, but reposing from the fatigues of 
war, and indulging those human emotions which neither the pe¬ 
rils nor the pleasures of adventurous life could subdue. There 
is unquestionably a deep moral interest diffused over those sim¬ 
ple efiusioDs of the heart, when we consider when and by whom 
they were uttered; and wc are disposed to regard ^em as 
among the most honourable tributes ever paid to the univer¬ 
sal might of humanity,—presenting to the mind a strong but 
pleasing contrast, like that of a flower blooming in unsullied 
beauty, amidst the horrors of a field of battle. It is likewise 
true, that neither the leisure nor the attainments of those writers 
permitted tliem to seek for much variety, nor to follow up and 
max^ the windings and mingling of passion ; the sphere in which 
they moved though sufficiently wide, did not contain much diver- 
aity of objects, and the simplicity of tlictr toste'did not lead tlieni 
to disguise this by studiously varying the expression. Yet the 
charge'of monotony has often been stated in loo strong and un- 
qudified terms. Schiller is the only man of genius, who, as far 
us we remember, has maintained this uncharitable opinion, and 
the ridicule which he attempted to throw on this pert of the liter¬ 
ature of hifl country is not very creditable to him, cither as a poet 
or a patriot. ‘ If thesparnmst* says he, • should evcrchancMo 
* thuik of writing or publishing an almanack of love or friend- 
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* »«fotglit biftt ten to one that it woald be composed pretty 

* vimA in the same manner. What a poverty of ideas is in tho^ 

* Minnesingers! A garden, a tree, a hedge, a wood, and a sweet* 

* heart l-^oite right! somewhat such are the otyects which have 

* a place in the head of a sparrow. And the dowers, they exhale I 

* anrl the fruits, they ripen ! and there is a branch on which a bird 
< in the sunshine sits and sings ! and the spring comes^and the 

* winter goes, and nothing remains*-but ennui!' Those who 
know the peculiar bias of this poet’s genius, will Hnd it easy to 
account for this censure; nor would it be difficult totipply to 
him the Icj: talionis, A writer so fond of the ^ speculative 
^ height,' might not unaptly be likened to Cowper’s Jackdaw; 
for of the one as of the other it may be affirmed, that the prin¬ 
ciples and motives which actuate mankind, the world, 

* Its customs and its businesses 
Arc no concern at all of his. ’ 

The charge of monotony, however, has been met and answered 
by Ticck, Schlegel, and several other writers of eminence in Ger¬ 
many ; and the specimens in the present work will enable the 
English reader to form his own opinion on the subject. In the 
structure of the verse, in rhythm and measure, there is at all 
events variety enough ; and though the translator has sometimes 
endeavoured to preserve these, at other times he has abandoned 
the attempt. Tiic language, too, was generally an easy and natu¬ 
ral vehicle of the though^—varying in tone and character wiili 
the nature of these, and expressing by many a ‘ winding bout of 

* linked sweetness,’ the language of a pensive heart, or in 
short and brisk measures, the gay boundings of hope and hap¬ 
piness. The same passion, it is true, comes again and again be¬ 
fore us; but with all those peculiarities of light and shade which 
stamp individuality on the delineation of feeling. Every laud- 
acape in the same way consists of the same materials; we have 
always but a repetition of the wood and the water, the vall^ and 
the mountain; but there is notwithstanding an endless diversity 
in natural scenery ; and still more if possible in the capabili* 
tics of the art which copies her. In like manner, among tlie 
Minnesingers each writer of note sought to form for himself a 
distinguishing style. Peculiarities of personal character arefre* 
qucntly to be recognised. In some cheerfulness, in others me¬ 
lancholy and depth of feeling predominate, and even these se¬ 
parate classes arc farther distinguished. The buoyant spirits of 
one fiow on like a mountain stream, leaping from crag to crag; 
^he joy of another resembles an even river, which rolls its dimp* 
ling current through flowery meadows. Sometimes the com¬ 
plaining lover bewails his fate in strains whicli breathe a deep 
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and mystic reelhirt.-^frequen(ly in simple, and even playful ac*- 
cenu; or, by a rapid change of measure, strives to express the 
fluctuating emotions of his breast, now lengthened end linger¬ 
ing, like a deep-drawn sigh—now quick and hurried, like Uie 
palpitations of an overcharged heart. To feel and appropriate 
these excellencies, however, it is necessary to enter into the 
character of the times to which those poems belong. * 

These general remarks have carried us so far, that we can 
now find room only for a very few observations on the work 
before us. It is an elegant, unpretending, and plcfCsing little 
volume—not very well ariauged in its historical part, nor very 
nccuratciy reasoned in its speculations; but written with great 
candour,,spiiil, and intelligence, and with a brevity which we 
should consider as inflnitely laudable,—if its excess did not some¬ 
times leave our information imperfect, and our conceptions 
Kometinics obscure. The work, we are informed in the Pre¬ 
face, is the joint production of two authors—the one contribut¬ 
ing the critical and historical matter, the other the translations. 
To the first we are indebted for the largest, and perhaps the 
most vdluable pait of the collection ; and it is to his labours 
that the preceding sentences leicr. The poetical part, however, 
possesses great merit. There a facility and flow in the versi¬ 
fication, resembling the freedom of original composition, which 
will probably produce a very inadequate impression of the diffi¬ 
culty of the undertaking, among such as are nnacejuainted with 
the old German language and literature. The iraiislations can¬ 
not strictly be said to be literal; yet they arc far from being 
mere paraphrases. "VA^cre we to cibjcct any thing to the man¬ 
ner in which the translator has executed his task, it w'ould 
be, that he has.not preserved enough of the miixciv of his ori¬ 
ginals, and that his vci>ion is too unilbnnly elegant and polish¬ 
ed. A pretty free use of such old Kiiglish words as are not 
quite obsolete, would, from tlie closer aliinity oi’the ancient dia¬ 
lect of our language with the German, at once have improved 
tile fidelity id’ the translations—given them a less modern ap- 
)>caiaiicc, and made it possible to preserve more of that aiiticjue 
hinipiicity which is one of Uio greatest charms of tiic original 
^’Miniiclicdcr. ’ llpon tlic whole, hovrever, this work if ex¬ 
tremely creditable to its auilioi s ; and we are glad that tlic Eng- 
iish leadei bus been conducted by sue!) able guides into a field 
ol poetry, as i ich and ample as it is new. 

As a sprtimen of the critical department of the work, we 
extraci a pan of the judicious observaLtons made on the alicinp(t) 
of Gf^iienc, Sismondi and olhci>, ‘ to fmiit out biiicicd origin^ 
> for all the pioducis oi the iinaginatimi of the midillc ages. ^ 
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* however, will itaiisfy the majority of these distrustera 
of the )MMers of nathirc, but hunting out Uie i;enceiogIcal pedigree 
4kf every UiOUght and feeling; nnd in' pursuing'the inquiry. It lua 
been quite of course to ovt^rlook the philosophic maxim m resting 
couteut when we discover causes adequate to the production of the 
cxisciug phenomenon. Thus Warton embarks hi« cargo of hetion 
consigned to'the ports of Toulon and Marseilles,/conveys it on.by' 
iaiuhrurriago to Hrittuny, and there leaves it, under the impetus he has 
given it, Id fiiul its way thence into the inuuutaios of W'alcs, or tiiu 
court of r^truihclydc ;—and all this to esea|>e the shorter process of 
aiiuMiiig to native banU tlic exercisfc'of their owu i'ancies, which 
were, lu all a|)pcarance, us cumpetent to create, as those of tlie sup¬ 
posed cxjiurtcjs ot surplus yuoduce in Spain. So, too, the editor of 
Aniar sees the heroes of the Uouiubtablc in the liedouin rover; and 
tells that little inoie w'as wanted to compose the romances of 
the middle ages, than to engrufi on the war, love, and courtesy of 
the Arabs, the spietidid and soft luxuries of the other countries of 
the E.ist, the ^^ficheraU of Afriia, the religious fervour of the South 
of i'urope, and tlu' gloieiiy suficMKtitidtis of the North.*' A cutiuus 
UK Clint; tiiis, on ilie | lains of Hrituny ! 

* IMmskIcu iiiipoits tlic Arabic pocirv, with Warton's fiction, by 
sl;i at Toulon and 31urscil)e»: for he tells us that by the convenience 
of itu>c yxirts it passed w it!) the ct>.nnicrcc between Spain and France. 
Father Aiidri z is less prudi^nt, in so lar us he is more particular ns 
to time and phuv, and fixes the era when the gallant knights of the 
South of I'lattec could have U amt the songs of the Aluors, at the 
taking of'I'idcdo in lOo. rnfottuiiately, Mr Uaynouard has pub- 
libhcil u iVoviiu;.d poem anterior to 1000! and the huished versiti- 
(Utton of the earlle^t Known specimens gives us every reason to sup" 
pose the Ti’oubaiiour luusc to have been long cultivated. Ifnfui- 
tun.Ltelv, too, the Spaniards theimclves (with whom tiiese French 
knights Ibught, and whose literature, though at a much Inter period, 
lias the most reseiublancc to tliut of the Moors), have nothing in the 
least bpproarhing to the character of the Troubadour poetry till 
they inuiuted it in later ages; and moreover, tliu earliest school of 
t>j)anis]i poetry is that which bears least affinity to the Oriental. 

* It is utmost vain to ask upon what grounds this supposed deriva- 
vution of the Provencal lovc'songs from the Arabs could rest. One 
would naturally think it improbable that a poetry founded on a do* 
\oted idolatry of woman, and lier absolute supremacy in the social 
system, should have sprung from a people whose principles lead 
to conclusions totally the leversc; or that those of the Christians, 
who fic'd to mountain fastnesses, and only met their moslein foes 
tor deadly combat, should make Uicui their masters in the tine arts. 
Wiien indeed the Christians afterwards gained tlie ascendancy, the 
yuqmlatiun might 1)0 expected to have imbibed much of the tn'an> 
nets, and pel hups the literature of their late inasters. And.so, in 
ittci, U luiged out i but the cliaiactci of .this catly Castilian Utcra- 
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tnre » aKogvtfier diffevont^from that of the TVoubadonra. B(Ah 
Moora and Spaniards must'hare considerabiy atHiiiiilBted dortiig so 
]ong a period of intermixture-for instance, the Arabs learned to 
raise their women to a rank in society approaching that which they 
enjoyed among the Christians, though not to any great extent, for 
the allusions to the state of females in society contained in Conde's 
compilations from the Arabian documents are strictly Oriental; and, 
on the other hand, their schools of mathematiciB, physics and phiJo* 
Sophy, were resorted to by the studious of all religious denomina¬ 
tions. But it is perfectly absurd to attribute to them such an in- 
duence as is asserted over the poetic genius and social relations of 
distant European countries, at a time when the same principles were 
at work every where, in giving the spring to civilization and the cul¬ 
ture of the mental faculties. M. Ginguen^ will not even allow the 
smiling descriptions of the beauties of nature, tiic joyous rerelling in 
the genial influences of spring, the delights of fields, of flowers, of 
brooks and groves, to be natural ornaments of poetic imagination* 
“tout cela est oriental," he observes. Surely (Stirres is mure 
philosophic in his observation,—that it was easier for our forefathers 
to search in their own breasts,for the feelings which breathe in 
their poetry, than to mine the inaccesaiblc rucks of foreign manners 
and language. * pp. 35-*3D. 

* On the other hand, it may be worth remarking, that there are 
scarcely any allusions to Arabian or Moorish language, customs or 
feelings, throughout the whole body of published Troubadour poet¬ 
ry, though there is scarcely another country of which tlic same can 
be said. Some have fixed on rime as a striking feature derived from 
the Moors ; yet the Teutonic nations rimed two centuries before iho 
period of communication supposed by Father Andrez. It is clear 
that the acquaintance both of M. Sismondi and M* Ginguen6 with 
the Hispan-Arabic poetry is very slender; and it is equally clear 
that they are, by their own confession, incompetent to give a gene¬ 
ral judgment on Provencal. But M. Ginguene, in addition to bis 
discovery that a feeling of the beauties of nature is altogether Orion- 
tal,., asserts that the Italian sonnet is the lineal descendant of the 
Arabian Ohazel Casside. But here again, if this proves any thing, 
it raises no inference that the early Provencals borrowed from the 
Arabians; fur (hey (the persons through whom the communication 
with Italy is supposed to have taken place) have not a sonnet in the 
whole body of their poetry. They have indeed the name; but it has 
no such arbitrary meaning as that attached to it by the Italians. 
Between the Spanish-Arabian poetry and the later Castilian alone is 
there any great alHnity ; and nothing is more widely removed from 
the French Troubadour than the Castilian school, till about the 15th 
century* when it began to be imitative* * pp. 41, 4^. 

Witii regard again to the poetical part of the work, we may 
observe, tliat the following is given as one of the oldest and best 
specimens that is known of the * Watch Song a sort of bal- 
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1ih}i which «Lw«y« refmrcd to the perting pf the Khiigh^ end 
Led^i after w otolen interview by ni^t. 

* 1 bttrd before the dawn of my 
Tbe watchman loud proclaim 
• *' If any knightly lover stay 

In secret with bis dame. 

Take heed! the sun will soon appear * 

Then fly, ye knights, your ladies dear, 

Fiy ere the daylight dawn. 

** Brightly gleams the firmament. 

In silvery splendor gay; 

Rejoicing that the night is spent. 

The lark salutes the day : 

Then fly, ye lovers, and be gone! 

Take leave before the night is done, 

And jealous eyes appear! " 

Straight to the wicket did she speed : 

Good watchman sp^re thy joke! 

Warn not iny love, till o’er the mead 
The morning sun has broke : 

1 00 short, alas! the time, since here 
I tarried with my lenian dear. 

In love and converse sweet. *’ 

I^ady, be warn’d ! on roof and mead 
'Hie dew-drops glitter gay; 

Then quickly bid thy leman speed, 

Nor linger till the day ; 

I'or by the twiiiglit did 1 mark 
Wolves hyeing to their covert dark. 

And stags to covert fly. ” 

Now by the rising sun I view’d 
In tears my lady’s face: 

•She gave me many a token good, 

And many a soft embrace. 

Our parting bitterly we mourn’d ; 

The hearts which erst with raptuic burii'd, 

Were cold with woe and care. ^ 

A ring, witii glittering ruby red, 

•' Gave me tliat lady slieen. 

And with me from the castle sped 
Along the meadow green: 

And whilst I saw niy leman bright, 
bhe waved on high her ’kerchief wliitc : 

** Courage 1 To arms! ’* she cried. 

In tliu raging fight each pcimon wliitc 
liemiiidi me of her love'; 
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lu thfe fidfi of blood, with xupuriii’ul iixood, 

1 see ber 'hevchtef muvd; 

Through foes I hew, wheue'er I view 
Her ruby nog, and blitlmiy sing, 

Lady, I fight for thee. ” » 

The following stanzas are by John Hadloub. one of the 
but certainly not the least, of the Minnesingers. The irnnsla- 
lion (executetl by a fiieiid of ibe luuluir'fc) gives, on the wliule, 
the ineaiiuig, biuiieither the rhylhiu nor the simple bix>ity ot 
expression of the original. 

‘ 1 saw yon infant in her arms carcst, 

And as I gazed on Iier niy pulse beat high: 

(lontlv she ciasp*d it to her snowy breast, 

While 1, in rapture lost, stood mubing by ; 

Then her white hands around his neck she dung, 

And press’d it to her lips, and tenderly 
Kiss’d his fair cheek as o’er the babe she hung ! 


And he, that happy infant! tlnew his anus 
Around her ntek, imprinting many a kiss; 

Jo)ing, as 1 would joy, to see such charms, 

A# though he kneiv how blest a lot were liis. 

1 low' could I gaze on him and not repine.' 

Alasl 1 cried, would that 1 sluired the hliss 
Of that embrace, and that sttch joy wtie mine ! 

Straight she was gone; and then that lovely cliild 
Han joyfully to iiuxt my v\ann ctul)iace: 

Then fancy with lond thouglit'i my soul beguiled 
it was herself! C) dream of love and grace ! 

I clasp’d it, where her gentle hands had p^e^t, 

1 kiss’d each spot which bore her lips' sweet trace. 

And joy the while went bounding through my breast.' p. 11)5. 

As a‘ contrast U) tiictc lentler en’iisions, we inn\* give ihia 
licice strain of Ik’rtiand de.Born, a v.airiur of the l^lli con- 
tiii'x ; of wiiosc cxtii;<jnlinary eharacter ami fonts the curious^ 
leader will find a I'ldl account in tlie Ancic’iil IVovencal Life ol 
liim, jiubiished by M. ruvnoiiard, in hi.'. 5th volume. 

‘ It pleases me, when the laiiccrs bold 

iSet men and armies Hying; % 

And it pleases me, too, to hear around 
The Noiee of the suldicts ciuug ; 

And joy is mine 

When the castles strong, besieged, shake, 

And walls uprooted, totter and crack; 

And I vee the foenven join. 

On the nioiitcd »ht>rp all eoin])rtssd lound 
With the pidbadv and guarded mound. 
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Ladc^ tut) sword(i» aiH}. stained 

And ftbields dismantled and hroben. 

On the verge ut' the bloody battle scene, 

Tile field of wrath betoken! 

And the vas^^aia are there, 

• • 

And there fly the steeds of the dying and dead; 

And where the ininglL-d sciifc is spread, ^ 

The noblest warrior's care 
Is to cleave the fbeman's limbs and head,— 

The corujuerer less of the living than dead! 

1 tell you that notlting my soul can cheer, 

Or banqueting, or reposing, 

IJlic the onset cry of “ Charge them " rung 
I'Voiii each side, as in battle closing, 

Where the horses neigh, 

And the euil to aid " is echoing loud ; 

And there on the earth the lowly and proud 
In ihe foss together lie; 

And yoiuler is piled the mangled heap 
Of the brave that sealed the trenches steep, 
llurons ! your castles in safety place, 

Your cities and villages too, 
lUtoro ye haste to the battle scene; 

And, I’apiol! quickly go, 

And tell the lord of “ ()c and No” 

That peace already too loqg iiaili been! 

YVe close t)ur extracts from the Miimcsingers witii the follow¬ 
ing \ Cl SOS of Walter Vogelweide, u voluminous and celebratotl 
ainhor of the same uge, descriptive ol his icelings un revisiting 
the scenes of liis yoitth. 

‘ All ! where are liours departed fled ? 

Is life a dream, or true indeed f 
Did all my heart hath fashioned 
From Ibncy's visit ings proceed ? 

Yes! 1 have slept ; and now unknown 
To me the things best known before: 

The land, tlic people, once mine own, 

Where arc they ?—they are here uo moie : 

My bo^diuod’s friends, all aged, worn, 

Despoil’d tlie woods, the tields, of home. 

Only tile stream flows on foiiorii; 

(Alas! that eVr such change should come !) 

And lie who knew me unce so welt 
Malutes me now as one cstianged: 

'I'he vciy earth to me can tell 

t)f nought but ihiiigv pcivertcd, changed : 
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And when 1 mate on othtr dsyt» 

Tbnt jpiui'^ me w the dafhUig oa» 

The carmte of tlie oceen r^ae, 

‘CeavfeleM my Ijieart its ftte deplores.’ p. Sl8. 

To the extracts from'the German Minnesingersy the tnnsla- 
tor has annexed several specimens of the Provincial Trouba- 
dours, and has in many instances prefixed the originals to his 
translation. ' We can afford, however, to add but this lively 
and philosophical fragment of a fair poetess of the |4tb cen- 
tury. . 

* Voyd son hyver venir It sages 
Come al fins biau jor, belle nuict; 

Scet que sont roses por toz ages 
Si por toz ages sont ennuict, 

The wise man sees his winter close 
Like evening on a summer day; 

Each age, he knows, its roses bears, 

Its mournful moments and its gay. 

Thus would 1 dwell with pleasing thought 
Upon my spring of youthful pride; 

Yet, like the festive dancer, glad 
To rest in peace at eventide. 

The gazing crowds proclaim’d me^fair, 

Ere, autunin-touch'd, my green leaves fell : 

And now they smilej and call me good ;— 

Perhaps 1 like that name as well. 

On beauty, bliss depends not; then 
Why should I quarrel with old Time ? 

He marches on :~lhow vain his power 
'With one whose heart is in its prime f 
Though now perhaps a little old. 

Yet still 1 love with youth to bide; 

Nor grieve 1 if the gay coquettes 
S^uce the gallants from my side. 

1 joy too (though the idle crew 

Mock somewhat at my lengthen'd tale), 

To see how lays of ancient loves 
The listening circle round regale, 
lliey fancy time for them stands still, 

And pity me my hairs of gray. 

And smile to hear how Once their sires 
To me could kneeling homage pay. 

And 1 too, smile, to gaze upon 
These butterflies in youth elate, 

So heedless, sporting round the flame 
Where tbousapd such have met their fate. * pp;^73^27jf. 





In |li« ^ondvdiog c|ii^>tOT of the wortc, the anthers have done 
ns honour to quote, with much win-obation, a passage from 
the 86th VOlttine of the Edinburg Review, relati^ to the 
Mastersingmrs; and we are glad to take this opportunity of oojs 
recUng what we believe to be an error in Uiat passage, with re*, 
gard to the honest and indefatigable Hans Sachs of Ntimberg^ 
who is tfa«re made toconfess, that while travellingas an apprentice, 
* bis conduct during his rambles was not altogether exemplary I ’ 
There is internal evidence that the Reviewer derived bis inform¬ 
ation from Bouterwek’s History of German Poetry; and yet 
the German critic states that directly the rc^se ims the case^ * 
and gives in a Note the testimony of the poet himself, which is 
to the same effect. Whatever may be thought of Hans as an 
author, his conduct as a man seems always to have been most 
circumspect and exemplary. 


Art. VII- 1. Reports and Rfoidence upon the State of Irelands 
Ordered to be printed by the House tf Lords and ike House if 
Commons^ Sessions 1624-1825. 

2. The Book of the Roman Catholic Church, By Charles 
Butler, Ebq. ■ London, 1824. 

^T^hat the Catholic Bill would pass last Session, was an event 
^ that no one, in the least degree acquainted with the power 
of certain influences upon the decisions of Parliament, ever for 
a moment expected: But that its rejection should be accompanied 
with speeches such as those of the Duke of York and Lord 
Liverpool, was a matter of universal astonishment. These 
speecheit we hold to be of exceedingly ill omen, considering who 
the individuals arc who made them; and in our judgment they 
are not less to be censured for the principles they inculcate, than 
for the temper with which they were uttered. We are most 
firmly convinced, and we feel assured that, in saying so, we ex¬ 
press the conviction of ail rcficcting and judicious men, that, if 
the policy recommended in those speeches were to be steadily 
acted upon, the whole redundant and semi-barbarous popula¬ 
tion of Ireland would soon be united in open and interminable 
hostility to England. We should no longer have to deal with 
partial and unconnected outrages and disturbances; but on the 
first favourable opportunity, the whole population would rise en 


• See Bouterwek’s ^ Geschichte der dcutschen Poesie und Bered- 
•omkeit,* Voh 1, p. 38^ 
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misse to avenge centuries of tnisgOTcrnment» and td r^leve 
themselves from that sentence of eternal prdscriptioh that has 
been fulminated against them. If the policy of the Duke of 
York and Lord Liverpool be continued for a few y^fs longer, 
>. whatever feelings may now exist favourable to the English con** 
hexion will be eilectualJy obliterated : Ti)c standard of rebellion 
will be unfurled on the first provocation: and none but simple¬ 
tons can suppose that our foreign enemies will faH to embrace 
so favourable an opportunity for striking a mortal blow at the 
power and resources of England, It is not on the Continent or 
on the ocean, in America or in the K-isi IntUes, but in Ireland, 
that the battle of Englnmrs irulepcndencc must be fought; and 
though we should, in tlie fir-it instance, gain a ruinous vic¬ 
tory over those whom we might have rciulerctl our Iwst defen¬ 
ders, it is not in the nature of things that the reign of helotism 
can be perpetual, or that six millions of i)j)presse(l and incensed 
tubjecU can be forever held in a state of unwilling subjection. 

Viewing, therefore, as we d<», the (]nc.*'UonofCatholicE- 
mancipation ns of vast niul f)ar.imouTU importance, not merely 
as affecting Ireland only, hnl as invj>lving the integrity and, 
for that reason, the fate of the British Empire, wo make no 
apology for attempting once more to demunstrate the futili¬ 
ty and absurdity of the charges on which the proscription of 
the Catholics is attempted to be justified. We shall endeavour 
to remove the veil which prejudice, misrepresentation, and bi- 
gptry, have thrown over the principles and conduct of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-cilizens; and to confute the assertions iu 
some of those violent and malignant speeches, petitions and 
testimonies, which impnlo doctrines to them which their church 
bos never held. For, after all, ho^Vever exalted the station of 
some persons wdio have put thenisclvcs forward as the uucha7ige~ 
able enemies of Catholic freedom, and liovvever formidable tliat 
Church and State ailiance which is opposed to the Catholic 
claims Public Opinum^ most fortunately, is still able to direct 
and govern the measures of thc-sc realm-*; and when once the 
misrepresentations and cnlumnits so artfully and industriously 
circulated againsi the Catholics «tre exposed, we may be allow¬ 
ed to hope that this opiniim will be still more strongly mani¬ 
fested in their favour, and that the eflorts of the asseriorsof 
perpetual exclusion will bc*cliecred only by the plaudits of the 
dregs of the mob. An<l, whenever this comes to be the case, 
we have no sort of doubt that our mon headstrong princes and 
most Protestant statci-men will speedily discover many very ex¬ 
cellent reasons for relaxing their opposiiipn, and for submitting 
to the painful sacrifice of seeing their Catholic countrymen ru- 
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stored to the full enjoyment of those rights end privileges so 
long tffid so unjustly withheld from them. 

Next to the speeches we have alluded to, no oircumstnnee hns 
contributed more to propagate error, anti to keep nlive impres¬ 
sions hostile to the Catholics than the efThrts of the .clertry, mhl 
the petitions presented by them to both Honsp^ of Parliament. 
But it wonld be well were those Protestant Divines, who hnvp 
been so forward in bringing accusations ngaiu-it the Cnrholic", 
aiul in declaring what the doctrines ol Roman Cntholirsnre, froni 
their own views and inferences, to let the Roman Catholic Church 
speak f(\r itself; and to allow its dogmas to be learned from its 
councils, its professions of hdth, 1ls catechisms, its liturgies, and 
its most able divines. IlowloutI and clamorous w'onld these re¬ 
verend petitioners be, were doctrines to be fabricated and pro¬ 
mulgated by Koman Catholic priests, as tenets of the Church of 
Kngland, whicli were no wliere to be found either iii the Bible, 
the 'rhirty-ninc Articles, the Homilies, or the Protestant Litur¬ 
gy? Would not, then, these reverend gentlemen do well to net 
with n little more discretion and a little less zeal, and to a<lopt the 
same rule towartls Catholics which they, as a matter of course, am! 
very properly, would re(|ui.re Catholics to act upon towards them? 
For our own part, we feel it to be our duty, in npproaebing 
the ticlicate and now highly important task, of endeavouring to 
«Jevelop the real priiigiplcs ot‘ tlie Uomnn Catholic religion, 
with ri"‘poct to the so niucli talked of authority and influcnct* 
of the Pope, to Mispect nil our own old and long cherishetl o- 
pininiis; to .investigate each fact of the case, as if for the first 
lime preseutod to our uuder^tauding; and above oil, not to take 
<!octrines of the Catholics at sccoud-hniul, but to refer directly 
to the known depositaries of their faith anil discipline, as the 
course that is the most free from exception, and the best calcu¬ 
lated to lend to impartial nnd accurate conclusions. 

It should always be kept in view-, in all inquiries with respect 
U> the principles or tenets of the Roman Catholic religion, that, 
be its defects what the}' may—and we certainly think they 
are neither few nor small—k is a Christian llciigion ; that its 
main object unquestionably is to make men acquainted with 
their duticH towards Go<i and towards each other; that it was 
long the only religion of the Christian world, and that it is still 
by far the most generally diflused ; and that, in several Catho¬ 
lic nations, there exists the highest state of intellectual cultiva¬ 
tion. It should also be remembered, that Catholic priests and 
monks kept Christianity alive during the dark ages, and thirt it 
is to thorn that wo owe the Sacred waitings, and all that we know' 
of the lives of the apostles aud primitive fathers: And in our 
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not forget that we are indebted to the Catholic mcm&de esta¬ 
blishments for the preservation of the inestimable remains of 
Greek an4 Roman literature; and for kerning alive during 
the protracted and seemingly hopeless period of 2000 years of 
barbarism and darkness^ those scattered sparks of truth and sci- 
ence» which were afterwards to kindle into so bnght a flame I* 
The reverend petitioners of the Church of England would 
also do well to reflect, that in vilifying and misrepresenting 
the Catholic religion, they-are raising a prejudice against a 
religion that has a very great similarity to their own. In 
Clarendon’s State Papers, there is a report upon the state of 
the Established Church, made in 1634 upon special and minute 
inquiry by Father Lfander to Pope Urban VIII, and quoted 
by Mr Butler in his book of the Roman Catholic church,f which 
states that, ^ in the greater number of the articles of faith, the 

* English Protestants of the Established Church are truly ortho- 
^ dox; as on the sublime mysteries of the Trinity and the Incar- 

* nation; on the economy of the redemption of man and satisFac- 

* don; through the whole almost of the controversies respecting 

* predestination, grace, and free-will; the necessity and merits of 
‘ good works; and the other articles expressed in the Creed of 

* the Apostles, in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, (as these 

* stand in the Roman Catholic Liturgy), and in thefoQrhrst Gene- 

* ral Councils. The same similarity exists in respect to the dis¬ 
cipline of both churches. This report states, that ^ the Protestant 
‘ Church retains an external appearance of the Ecclesiastical 

* hierarchy, wliich was in force during the time of the Catholic 

* religion; it has its archbishops, bishops, dean3, archdeacons, 
^ chapters of canons in the cathedrals of the most ancient secs 

* and most ample revenues; it preserves its ancient edifices, the 
names of its ancient parishes, priests, and deacons, a form of 

‘ conferring orders, which agrees in most respects with the form 

* prescribed by the Roman Pontifical; it preserves also the cleri- 

* cal habits and gowns, the pastoral crook and crosses. ’ 

In the first Liturgy of h^ward VI., were retained not only 
the word ma^ as observed before the Reformation, but priests 
and altars, with their usual vestures and ornaments,—sacrifice, 
paten, and corporals, chalice with wine and water, commu- 
nion in one kind in case of necessity, bread made in the form 
of a wafer, triple mersions, chrysoms and oils, prayers for the 

* Ist Duaertatipn, Supp. £n. Brit. Vol. I. p. 21. 

•h Mr Butler's book of the R. C. Church, p. 2. 
i Clarendon's State Popets, Vpl. I. p. 197. 
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d«ad| extreme atu^ioHy and crossings, f The doctrinea of the 
Catholic Church as to absolatioh, confession^ and pm?Kanc^ 
are laid down in the Common JPrayer Book in ££ 

VoordA as they are described in the Catholic books* Tlie 
gospels, epistles, and collects in the Liturgy of the Church pf 
Knginnd are the same as those in- the Catholic Liturgy; and 
the ordination of n Catholic priest is admitted to be valid, if 
he become a convert to the Church of England. This great 
siniiltLude between the two Churches, is still farther and strike 
ingly exhibited by many of the ordinary books of devotion and 
instruction, originally composed and used by Catholics, being 
reprinted, and in common use for religious instruction among 
Protestants; such as, * The following of Christ,' by Thomas 4 
Keinpis—‘ 1''. Parson’s Directory.’—* The Introduction to a 
I )evout Life ’—‘ Devotions after the ancient way of offices, • 
and many others. So great in fact is the similitude between 
the (Church of Rome and of England, that the Scotch and all 
other Reformed churches have made but little distinction be* 
tween them. The Church of England has been called by 
them the eldest daughter of Antichrist—and many other choice 
rpitliets have been applied to her by our early reformers, 
which we do not now choose to repeat. 

Hut our business is not wltli tliosc points respecting trail- 
substantiation, tradition, the invocation of the saints, &c. at is¬ 
sue bt'lwceii the Church of Rome and the Church of England* 
We leave those to bo discussed by those who are curious aboa( 
such iiiaitcr.s. It is enougli for us if we are able to show, that 
whatever may be the character of the Catholic religion a 
system of UciiglouH faith, there is nothing in it to warrant the 
exclusion of those who proless it, from the fullest partifdpation 
in those Civil Uigiits that are enjoyed by Protestants. Discard-- 
iiig, therefore, the purely theffiogical parts of the controversy^ 
we shall now endeavour to show, that the assertions advancra 
by Lord Liverpool respecting the implicit obedience due by 
all Catholics to the Pope, and^their divided allegiance, are 
tcriy without foundation. If we succeed, as we believe wC shall 
do, in establishing this point, the accusations of the Bishop of 
Chester and the Archbishop of Dublin will not go for much. 

1. With respect to the power nr the Pope.— The question 
we propose to resolve is this, ^l^heiher all vffho are in communion, 
xvtt/i the Pope axe bound to contider him a& infaliibk^ etnd to obey 


t See StaU 2. and 3. Ed. 6. c. 1. 
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him in all matters ; and i»itethe7' the Pope is paramount and jw- 
perior to General Councils ? 

It 15 no doubt true, that Bcllarmine and some other writers of 

g reat eminence, who have been honoured with the highest rewards 
y the See of Rome, have taught the doctrine of the infallibili¬ 
ty of the Pope.' But Beilarmine isf only an individual; and his 
opinion^ unless it has received the sanction of the Ontholic 
Church, can never be said to be an article of Catliolic faith. 
Instead, however, of being so sanctioned, we find, in the first 
place, that the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope is not so 
much as mentioned in the definitions of the Council of FI(»rence, 
in which the extent of the Papal authority was professodlv and 
fully discussed. It is not in the Creed of Pope Pius IV., which 
was ctrflected out of the Council of Trent, and which is consider¬ 
ed by all Catholics as the most accurate and explicit summary 
of the faith of their Church. It is neither mentioned in the 
Catechism ad parochos^ nor in ilie other catechisms which have 
been formed for the general instruction of the people. Hut at 
the same time that we do not find this doctrine in any authen¬ 
tic exposition of the Catholic faitli, we do find it disiinctly de¬ 
nied by a host of authorities. Beilarmine himself acknow¬ 
ledge^ that five eminent doctors explicitly denied this in- 
fallmilUy of the Pope, lisithout bciti*^ censtned hy the Church. * 
Launoius reckons up/ ut/uc universities.t and si vent if-five si n^fc 
ttBrtfm, among whom arc several archbishops, bishops, ainl 
cardin^s, all professedly writing against the infallibility of 
the Pope, without any censure being passed upon tlicni.*! 
And therefore, without wasting time in making other refer¬ 
ences, we feel justified in coming to the conclusion, that the 
acknowledgment of the Papal infallibility is not a cotjdition 
of communion with the Catholic Church. Whatever there 
is in it, if there really is any thing worth nltcmling to, can 
be set down as no more than a matter rtj opinion^ adopt¬ 
ed by some writers, and not a matter of faithj forming part 
of the Catholic religion^ distinction, we beg to observe, 
of no slight importance, and which has been very often laitl 
down by pur own most eminent divines, and among others by 
the Archbishop of York, Dr Sharp, in his celebrated sermon 
preached at Guildhall in 1674. In this sermon the archbishop 
endeavours to remove the occasions of schism, so that all men 
may pursue those things that make for peace, by laying down 

* C* de Rom. Font. c. II. 

+ 298. to» 4. Ep. ad Hen. Barillonum. And 3. Ep. a ad 
Christoph. Faveum. '■ 
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cerUin rules for the fair discussion of i^atters of religious con¬ 
troversy ; the first of which directly applies to the question now 
before 08 , and is ns follows; * To distinguish carefuriy betwieen 

* niattei-s of faith and matters of opinion, and not to charge 

* against a religion as a matter of faith, what is merely a matter 

* ol opinion ; nod ns to these lattei'^ to be willmg that every one 
‘ should enjoy the liberty of judgmgjhr himself ’ 

As to that part of the t|UosUon which relates to the supposed 
power of the Pope over iicner al Councils^ * the Reverend Mr 
Phelan, f a clergyman of the Establishment, says, in his evi¬ 
dence before the Committee of the IJousc of Commons: 
‘ I'hc Pope, rationc sui jrrimafus^ is superior to all Bishops 

* taken separately, and even to a National Council. ’ And 

to support this assertion, he quotes the following paragraph 
from tlic class book of the College of Maynooth: * JZo- 

* maum Voniifw^ nemine nrgnntc^ intione sut 2 ^rifnati!s^ sk- 

* 2 >erior rst omnibus episcopis dhisim sumpiis^ ft conciliis 

* sis provincialibns cl nnitnnahbus. ^ J Mr Phelan also says 
generally, in respect of the Pope's power: ‘ If the orders of 
^ the Pope are enforced by excominunication, a Catholic is 
‘ no longer nt liberty to disobey tliem; his first duty in 
‘ that case is to become reconciled to the Church; * and Mr 
Phelan refers to the Bull Unigaiilus to sustain this posi¬ 
tion. § The'Reverend Mortimer CVSullivan, who describes 
himself as having been some time second master of the Tippe¬ 
rary school, and curate of the parish of Tipperary, (a very flip¬ 
pant witness in preferring charges against the Catholics, but not 
quite so ready in producuig proofs to sustain them), go^ far be¬ 
yond Mr Phelan in his notions of the power of the Pope. He 
hays, * The Pope is the person who is to define the limits to 
‘ which obedience extends.'—‘ The Pope is the person who is 

* to judge the meaning of the canons.'—‘ The Pope can at any 
^ lime revive into operation canons which may now be called 

* A general council is composed of bishops sent to represent 
coch national church in Christendom. Their decrees, to be valid, 
must be approved of by the Pope. 

t This Mr Phelan, a few years ago, published a pamphlet, in which 
he strongly condemned the Irish Bible Society, aad proposed a union 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome against 
sectaries. It was reviewed in this work; but^ by a mistake of the 
press, Mr Phelan’s name was written Phelaw. 

f Evidence, p. 4*85. The references in this article arc to the evi¬ 
dence given before the House of Commons’ Committee, unlew when 
the evidence given before the House of Lords is specially named. 

} Evidence, p. 488, 

i 2 
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* obsoletei snd by hls^sent to them make them canona of the 
< diurth/—■* If A® Pope prooounce ea? cathedra any decUioni 

* the whole choTch is bound to abide by whatever it may be.’ 
—* The Pope has the power of defining the meaning of an 

* oath. The Pope has the power of summoning a council 
^ around him) and can have the faith defined to be whatever 

* suits his particular purpose. ’ X 

Now all thi^i sounds very confident and positive^ but the fol¬ 
lowing evidence of the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin^ Dr 
Murray, and of the Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Lcighlin, 
Dr Doyle, fully proves that these opinions of Mr Phelan and 
Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan are altogether unfounded. 

Dr hfurrafs evidence, — * It has been stated in evidence, that, in 
the class book of Maynooth, it is laid down that the Pope is superior 
to all bishops, taken separately, or even to provincial and national 
councils. How is this statement to be understood ?—He is so, be¬ 
cause bis jurisdiction extends over the whole church; whereas, the 
jurisdiction of a single bishop, or of the bishops of a province, or of 
a nation, docs not extend bevond the limits that are implied by those 
Uiflerent denominations. Morrover, the decrees of provincial or na¬ 
tional synods, according tO‘Our discipline, have not efibet without the 
confirmation of the Pope; and that account his Jurisdiction is stated to 
be superiorHo, or more extensive than, the jurisdiction just alluded 
to. 

* Is his under tlic control of general councils ?^His f/u» 

Ihor^i/ is limited by the couneds and canons (decret's (f Councils) of the 
church. He is the executive power of the church, appointed to pre¬ 
side over it, and enforce its lanons and laxjss. 

* la ^decree of the Pope valid without the consent of n council i 
decree of the Pope in matters of doctrine u not considered bind-- 

ing on Cathdlics, if it have not the consent of the whole church, ci¬ 
ther dispersed or assembled, by its bishops in council, (pp. 224,650.) 

* What alternative would remain to a Catholic who appeared to 
be unjustly excommunicated ?—,If the excommunication were known 
to be unjust, of course ho would disregard it. If it was of a doubt¬ 
ful zMture, he possibly might, to avoid scandal, hold himself as cx- 
coraouinicatcd; that is, he would not receive externally the sacra¬ 
ments of the Catholic church, until the doubt should be rempvcd. 
Bat no excommunication, no dread, no inducement that could he held 
out hy the Pope^ or any oiher^ should prevail on him to do twrowg, nor 
of course to transgress the allegiance, he mces to his Sovereign, He 
would not therefore renounce bis religion ; but, in resisting such an 
excommunication, he would act conformably to the principles of his 
religion, which teach him that he awes unoivioed allegtakce to the 


i Evidence, pp. 460,461, 463, 468. 
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qfthe realm in which he lives, end where protection « t^beded 

to him* 

* Does the Catholic church consider that each individual !■ a 
judge of the justice of the excommunication which may be applied 
to him ?—-Certainly, if it regard a matter already decided. In a mat¬ 
ter of doubt he has recourse to. his spiritual guides, to his bishop, ot 
to his pastor. If an ercommunicaiion came from the Pope againet antf 
one who would not assht him in actpuiring temporal dominion withik 
these realms^ everp bishop and every priest in the country wotddfeel it a 
duty to resist that mandatCj and to teach their flocks that they were bound 
to resist it. , 

* If an excommunication is issued against any Individual of your 
church, either for doing that which is in itself a duty for him to do, 
or for not doing that which it would be a crime in him to do, is 
not any individual of your church at liberty to exercise his reason» 
and his judgment in such a case, and see whether the doing or the 
abstaining from doing would be sinful?’—* Most.certainly. It is 
only for grievous crimes that such censures are inflicted ; and every 
man, by looking into his prayer-book, sees what those crimes are. 

‘ If the criminality or the innocence of the act should depend 
upon the positive precepts of religion, the individual, in order to 
satisfy himself in that respect, would have recourse tci the word of 
God, as he flnds it in the Sacred Scriptures, and in the ordtuancca 
of his church?*—* Certainly.’* (Evidence, pp. 648, 64-9.) 

Dr Murray allnws that the Hull Vnigenitus contains the con* 
deaituition of the jiroposition, ‘That the fear of an unjust ex* 

‘ ctimmunication ought mot to deter us from doing our duty* * 
Bat he adds, ‘ N^olwithstandiiig this, nn unjust cxcomniunica- 
‘ tion should not deter us from doing our duty ; ’ aiuNie ex¬ 
plains, that this bull is in nowise inconsistent witli this general 
tloctrine, liy siiowing that it applied to the particular case of 
tlie Jansenists; aiul he further adds, that the padianicnt of 
Haris refused to register this bull, until this explanation was 
given of it. (p. 648). 

* Dr Doyle's Evidence. —Is the authority of the Pope, in spiritual 
matters, absolute or limited ? It is limited, 

* Is it limited by the authority of Councils ? // is limited by de^ 

ctres of Councils already passed (that is, by the canons universally 
received by the church, or such parts of them as are received by 
tlie church. * {See Lords* ExHdeuce^ P.24'5). It is limited by usage 
aho in this respect, that when he directs any decree respecting local 
discipline to any nation whatsoever beyond the limits of hU own ter* 
ritory (I mean by bis own territory, what is called the Patrimony of 
St Peter, or the Papal States), the assent of the bishops of such 
country is nCccssary, in order that his decree have effect. ’ (p. 173<) 

* In what, and how far, does the Roman Catholic profess to obey 
the Pope? The Catholic professes to obey the Pope in matters 
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wliich regard his religious faith, and in those matters of ecclesiastiGal 
discipline which have already been deBned by the competent autho¬ 
rities. (p. 191.) 

* Where can the Committee find the laws which define the powers 
or pretensions of the See of Rome with respect to foreign countries ? 
We can best find them in the u.^ages of the different churches in 
Europe \ and we arc not bound to rccogni&e any of those ancient 
laws which at nil affected temporal rights. 

* Do the usages of the different hialcs of Europe determine the 
power of the See of Rnme?—Ves, the usages of each country re¬ 
spectively ; for insiauee, in Spain, a usage 1 think is, that the Pope 
should have the nominutioii to certain digntlies in each chapter upon 
their becoming vacant, ulsu. that he sliould have the power gene¬ 
rally, through that kingdom, to nominate to beiK'fices which become 

. vacant in one particular month, or two months of the year. This is 
the usage of i/te Spanish church. In Ftnvcv, 1 believe, he has no 
pow’cr to nominate to any bencBce cither in the cathedral or out of 
it; thus the usage ol' one church grants one thing, and the usage of 
another church denies tiio same thing to him in another country, 
(p. yi9.) 

* Do the (.'utlioiio clergy insist, that all the bulls of the Pope are 
entitled to ohccliciice ?— I»y ho mvuns. The Pope w'c consider as 
the c\.ecutive authority in the cliuicli; and when he issues a bull, 
enforcing a discipline o//erti//y tilihii hj/a ^cnetal Couuctlt such bull 
is entitled to Icspect; but he ma}’issue balls Mhich would regard 
local discipline, ur otber mutters not already defined; and in that 
case his bull would he treated by us siuh nninnet us luifrht sccin 
good to us. I'or instance, did it trench upon our local discipline, 
we might treat it .os w'C did the rcscilpt of Quarrantoti, did we 
find that it was unreasonable, ur xtouhi n'l'ase to accept of /7. * 
(p. 191.) 

Wc shall now’ relLr to ilociiineDls of still higher authority 
on the question of the l*apal power. Iklhinuiue seems to ciiiTy 
the Papal suprenuicy so high, us to be paraniomit niul sujrerior 
to General Councils; but no such doctrine is tleelured in the 
Councils of FJorence or of Trent, or in any of those exposi¬ 
tions of the Catholic faith lo which we have already refer¬ 
red. The Council of l^isa, held by luauy lo be a (General 
Council, slioM^ed itself pretty tlecidedly ii/rdinst Bellarinhie's 
opinion, by actually i!e])osiij^ Bentrdict XIU. and Gregory 
XIL> and electing Alexander V. in their place. And the Coun- 
cib of Constance and Basil, among the most iiulltoritative that 
ever assembled, have declared, in express terxns, that the su¬ 
preme power of the Church-militant under Christ over all the 
faithful, and even over the Pope himself, with respect lo mat¬ 
ters of faith, is vested in General Coupcils; and that all persons 
wiatever, and amongst others the Pope himself^ are bound 
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to obey and be sutgect to their decrees, f It has been the 
practice accordingly, in the most Catholic countries, to appeal 
from bulls issued by the Popes to a future General Council: 
Fur instance, the iTnivcrsity of Paris has thus appealed four 
limes; the Kmperor Charles V. made a like appeal; and ma¬ 
ny similar instance's arc on record, t Launoius has reckoned 
lip ihirUj^five Popks who have acknowledged the superiority of 
General Councils. || In the decree of the Council of Florence, 
(lie exercise of the Papal power is expressly declared to be 
limited by the ubservution of (Kcuraenical Councils and of 
llic Sacred Canons^ and is consequently subjected to them. 
Quernadtnodum ct in gestis tEcumenicorum Conciliarum et in 
cris CaTwnil/iis coutinenlur^ are the XDords <>f this decree* § In 
addition to these authorities, wc have to add that of the Pro<r 
testant Archbishop, Bramhall, who appears from his writings 
to iiave most minutely examined this matter. He says, that 
Ciencra! Councils arc above the Pope, and may depose him, and 
put another in his place, and take cognisance of apppaU from 
the P<»pe. II 

Dr Doyle having infornicd the Committee, that the authority 
nf the l^opc is limited by the usages of difTercnt nations, f wc 
shall now sliortly examine what these usages have been. 

The Galilean Church has always successfully opposed the at¬ 
tempts of llic Popes to obtain any temporal power in the kingdom 
oi France, or to exalt their authurilv over that of General Coun- 


f C^.onc. Const. Sess. 4. and 5. —Cone. Basil. Sess. 3- 
X Uicherius, Hist. Cone. Constant, p. 239. Edit. Colon. 4to. 

){ P. 1. Ep. ad Hicron. Sambtcviuni. 

$ Mr C'harlctt Butler, in liis book of the R. C. Church, refers Co 
the canon of the 10th Session of this Council, and says, that it de¬ 
fined, that * full power was delegated to the Bishop of Rome, in 

* the person of St Peter, to feed, regulate, and govern the universal 

* Church, as expressed in the Gmeral Councils and holy ettnons. *— 

* This, ‘ Mr Butler ' declares, is the doctrine op the K. C. 

* CHURCH, ON THE AUTHORITY OP THE POPE, and beyond it no Ro- 

* man Catholic is required to believe.' Mr Blanco White, in his 
late publication, denies the accuracy of the declaration of Mr But¬ 
ler, and quotes the words^ < full power to feed, regulatb, and go- 

* vcm the universal Churchy ’ as giving an unlimited power,—-without 
quoting the words immediately following, * as expressed in the Gene* 

* ml Councils and hol^ canons ; * which words directly quality and 
limit the power!!! Mr B. W., wc regret to say, betrays many si¬ 
milar suppressions of the whole truth in his book. 

II Just. Vindic. of the Ch. of Eng. Disc* 3. c. 8. 
f Evidence, pp, 173. 219. 
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cils. In I 682 > In » Go&etal Assembly of the clergy of France* 

the famous declaration with respect to the power of the Pope, 
drawn up hy Bossuet* the ablest defender of the Catholic faith, 
was agreed to. We subjoin a summary of the four articles of 
which this Declaration consists. 1. That Kings and Princes are 
not in any degree subject, with respect to their temporal affairs, 
to the authority of the Church; and that ihaj can neither be 
deposed, directly or indirectly, by the authority of the Pope, 
nor their subjects absolved from the obedience and allegiance 
which they owe them. IL That the decrees of the Council of 
Constance, with respect to the authority of General Councils, 
remain in all their force and vigour: and that the Church of 
France docs not concur with those w'ho hold that these decrees 
are doubtful, that they have not been approved, or tliul they 
were intended to apply only to a period of schism. III. That 
the exercise of the Ecclesiastical power ought to be regulated 
by the Canons, (decrees of General Councils); that the rules, 
cu&Coms,«^and laws received in the French Church ougiu to be 
observed. IV. And that though, in the decision of questions 
of faith, the Sovereign Fontiif has the principal part, and his 
decrees regard all Churches, and each Church in particular, 
yet they are not to be considered as infallible, uriless ilicy have 
been accepted by the Church.—This decree, after being con- 
iirmed by an edict of the King, was registered by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, and has ever since been uniformly considered as 
the recognised and fundamental law of the State. 

With respect to other Churches, Archbi>iiop llranihali tells us, 
that the Emperors of Germany call Synodi\ and reform, by their 
means, the excesses of the Homan Court, ancf other ecclesiastical 
Innovations and abuses. And with respect to Spain, he says, 
that the King, by himself and delegates whom he substitutes, 
judges and punishes all ecclesiastical crimes; that lie suffers 
no appeals to Home; that Charles V., in 158^, renewed an edict 
of his predecessors, that hulls and missives sent from lioinc 
should be visited; that Alexander Castracan was disgraced and 
expelled from Spain for publishing the Pope’s bulls; thatihe 
Papal censures were declared void; and that the Pope’s dele¬ 
gates were banished from Spain. The Archbishop relates si¬ 
milar facts with regard to Flanders and Venice; and then 
as to England, he says, ‘ the Kings of England, in their great 
Councils, did make themselves the last judges in cases ecclesi¬ 
astical, and not the Pope; that the Pope could do nothing here, 
either<^a/nJc^thecanons or besides the canons; and that the canons 
aie no canons in England except they be received. ’ And then 
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aid<i% * This satofi ^rlvile^ was ancietitly radical j^ ^iie fou* 
damnitai laws of England. ’ • . 

Having now produced the evidence of the Irish Bishopsi'^ ahd 
the authority of Catholic documents, and of eStabiUhed nsag^ 
all affording direct proof that the spiritual authority of the Pope 
is not superior to that of General Councils, but is limited and 
regulated by the authority of the Councils and canons of the 
Church, we trust we have completely deprived the opinions of 
Mr Phelan and Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan of all claim to be at¬ 
tended to, although supported by the authority of Bellarminc. 
Atjd as to him, whatever his doctrine may be, it is no more 
than a matter of opinion, and not a matter of faith ; and there¬ 
fore, according to the rule of Archbishop Sharp, it cannot bo 
set down us a doctrine of the Roman Catholic religion. 

t 

II. U7ie/her has the Pope anp pawn'm temporal affuirs^ so as 
to depose prmccSj and to absolve subjects from their allegiance ? 

The Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan is pleased to say, in his 
evidence, that * any Roman Catholic clergyman who entertains 
the opinion, tliat the deposing power of the Pope is considered 
obsolete in the Catholic Church, must be inconsistent;’ and, 
‘ that the Pope’s power of defining the limits of obedience to 
him, allows the admission of a deposing pgwer. ’ f Mr Phelan, 
again, infers, that the doctrine of deposing kings, and absolving 
subjects frofti their allegiance, is maintained virtually by the whole 
body of the CMuirch at this moment, from Dr Murray’s calen¬ 
dar having in it, ns saints, the names of Thomas of Canterbury, 
Lawrence of Dublin, Gregory VII., and Pius V-; in as much 
as these persons were partirulnrly conspicuous fo/ supporting 
and enforcing this doctrine. Mr Phelan also says, * 1 have rea- 

* son to believe, at the time when these doctrines were first rc- 

* jecied, the rejection proceeded rather from political motives, 
‘ than from any conviction that they were untenable.And 
similar opinions have of late been re]>eatedly declared in speeches, 
petitions, and pamphlets. 

In order to show what degree of credit is due to these opi¬ 
nions, we shall proceed at once, to cjuotc the evidence of Drs 
Doyle and Murray, and of the Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, 
Dr Kelly* 

Dr Dotflvs Itvidcncr .—* Is the claim that some Popes have set up 
to temporal authority opposed to Scripture and tradition?—In my 
opinion, it t$ of/posed to both, 

^ - - - - _ - _ - - ■■ ■ _ ■ 

♦ .Tust. Vindic, of Ch. Eng. ’ 

f Evidence, p, 460. % Ib. p. 485. 
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* Were those claims of the Pope opposed in Europe ? OppMed 
they were; and the consequenoo of such oppubition were niany'and 
very bii>ody wars; the Kings of France contended ogainst the Popes; 
the Emperors properly so called, I cannot call them £m|)erors of 
Germany, for tlk^ were the Sovereigns of the Koman Empire, con* 
tended with the ropes; the Kings of Naples liavc had, from time 
immemorial, disputes upon these grounds with the Popes; and there 
was scarcely a Oatliolic Sovereign in Europe, who at one time or 
other, did not contend with his contemporary Pope, upon tliis very 
ground. 

* Docs the Pope at present dispose in any way of temporal affairs 
within the kingdoms of any Princes on tl)c Continent ? The Pope 
at present dors not intrifere^ or attnn^yf to interfere with the tem¬ 
poral concerns of any kingdom in Europe.' (p. 191.) 

* Dr Murrnfi Evidence,—Hoyt far is the claim that some Popes 
have set up to temporal authority, opposed to Scripture and tradition ? 
As far as it may have been exercised as coming from a right granted 
to them by God, it appears to me to be contrary to Scri]durt and 
iradition. 

* Does the Pope now dispose of the temporal alTiirs within the 

kingdoms of any of the I’rinccb of the Continent ? Not that X am 
aware of; / am sure he does not, * (p. ^24.) 

* Aiihougli the deposing power of the Pope is denied, may it not 

be revived ? It ib abholuteiy impoHiibie that the deposing power of 
tlie Pope could be revived ; any pretension of that kind ib extinguish* 
cd for ever, ’ (p. 6.58.) 

* Dr Kef If s Evide/ice. —Was it ever admitted as a doctrine of tire 
Catholic Church that the Pope had any temporal jurisdiction out of 
the patrimony of St Peter ? It r/rerr was admitted as a doctrine of 
the universal|ehurch, that the Pope could exercise temporal jurisdic¬ 
tion without the linnits of his own tcrritoiy. There may have been 
some individuals who have held tliat opinion, but it never could be 
called or considered the doctrine of the Homan Catholic Church. 

* Does any difference oi* opinion now exist in any part of Europe 
W'lth regard to temporal power? 1 any not aware that there is a Co- 
iholic divine in existence at present^ who holds the doctrine of the 
Pope having temporal power or authority over independent states. * 

(p. 210.) 

If we look to the usages of the dificrent nations of Euro|>c 
for more information in regard to the I’opc’s power in tempo¬ 
ral affliirsy we find abundant facts to corroborate the foregoing 
evidence. The following description of the liberties of the 
Galilean Church by Archbisliop Bramhall, ab to the civil go¬ 
vernment of that couiUryj is lull of the most interc>ting infor¬ 
mation bearing directly upon this question. 1. ‘ The Pope 

* cannot command or orduin any thinly directly or inclirccliy, 

* concerning a/i^ temporal affairs within the doiuluious of Uic 
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< Kinj$ of France*, 2. N6 command whatsoever of the Pono 

* can free the French clergy from their obligation to obw tlic 

< commands of their Sovereign. S. The commissions and ohDh 

* of the Pot>e’a legates are to be seen, examined, and approved 

* by the Court of Parliament, and to be registered and pub* 

* libhed with such cautions and modifications as that court shell 

< judge expedient for the good of the kingdom, and to be exc- 

* tilled according to the said cautions, and not otherwise. 4, 

* l*he prelates of the French church, although commanded by 

* the Pope, for wliat cause soever it be, may not depart out 
‘ of the kingdom without the King’s command or license. 

‘ 5. I'lic Pope can, neither by himself nor by his delegates, 

* judge any thing which concerns the state, pre-eminence, or 

* privilege of the Crown of France, nor of any thing pertaining 

* to it; nor can tlicre be any question or process about the 

* state or pretension of the King, but in his own Courts. 6.* 

* Papal bulls, citations, sentences^ excommunications^ and the 
‘ like, are not to he exevitied in France^ 'ivithout the Kin^s 

* command or permission; and after the permission, only by 

* aut/tof'ify of’ the AVwg, and not by the authority of the Pope, 

* to shun confusion and mixture of jurisdiction. Neither 
« the A7f/g, nor his rcalm^ nor his officers^ can be excommuni-* 

* euted or interdicted by the Pope, nqr- his subjects absohn^d 

* from their oath allegiance. 8. The Pope cannot impose 
^ pensions in Fiance upon any benefices having cure of souls; 

* nor upon any otlicrs, but according to the canons, according 

* to the express condition of the resignation or ad redimendavi 

* X'e.iatiou,ui. y. Kcclesiahlical persons may be convicted, 

< jiulged, and sentenced before a secular judge, for the first 

* grievous or ciiornuuis crime, or for lesser oncnces after a re- 
‘ laji'.e, which renders them incorrigible in the eye of the law, 

* 10. All the prcliiios of France are obliged to swear fealty to 
‘ the king, niui to receive from hhn their investitures for their 

* fees or manors.’ 

The Archbishop having thus described the liberties of tlie 
Ciailican Church, proceeds in these words—* That the Kings of 

* Fiance^ with peers, parlianbents, ambassadors, schools, and 

* uiiivorsiiicb, liiivo all of them, in all ages, affroyUed and curbed 

* the Homan ConrU ^ud reduced thdm to a right temper and 

* constitution as often as they dc\^Bted from the canons of 

* the Fathers, and encroached on the liberties of the Galilean 
‘ Church ; whereby the Pope’s jurisdiction in Franco came to 

* be merely discretionary, at the pleasure of the King. And 

* nofixiihstandhig ihisy the Kings of France arc achwmledged 

* by the Fo 2 >e$ ihemselves,^ to be the niost Christian^ the eldest 
^ sons of the churdi, and protectors of tlte Koman 8cc! ’ 
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In the same chapter from which this is mades the Arch-* 
bishop jj;ives many instances of the German Emperors har¬ 
ing maintained the rights of the Empire, notwithstanding all 
the opposition of the Pope; and quotes the protestation of the 
Electoral CoU^e and of other Princes of the empire, in their 
letter to Benedict XIL, namely, < That they would main* 

* tain, defend, and preserve inviolate, the rights, honours, 

* goods, liberties, and customs of the Empire, and their own 

* electoral right belongingto them bylaw and custom, against 
‘ all men, of •what pre- eminvnccy digyiit^^ or state soever^ not- 
‘ withstanding any perils or mandates or processes whatsoever.’ 
The Archbishop goes on to show, that the same policy was 
acted upon by the Kings of Spain and Portugal^ and the Vc^ 
netian Republic; all of them maintaining the rights and li¬ 
berties of their respective States, with as much opposition to 
*the Pope as to any other invader. He states, in respect to 
England, that, during the period when \he Pope’s authority 
was acknowledged, his decrees never had the force of laws 
there, until they were previously confirmed by the King. That 
the Kings of England suffered no appeals to Rome out of their 
kingdoms; and no Roman legates to enter into their dominious 
without their license; and often declared the Pope’s bulls to 
be void. And the Art^libishop having thus run through the 
diifercnt countries of Europe, concludes, ‘ We have said ^ongh 

* to show, that all Christian nations do cluillciige the right to 

* themselves, to be the last judges of their own liberties and 

* privileges. ’ * 

If any thing more M'cro wanting to prove the case we have 
endeavoured to establish, the iblinwing words of (irotius, in his. 

‘ Judgment of Religion, ’f ivould suppiy it. IJc says, ‘ The 

* authority of the Roman bishop wouhl not have bccmcd so 
‘ formidable to Dr Hall, that he shouhl therefore cast ofi‘ all 

* hope of reconciliation, had he known ho-x the rrmc^ 

‘ dies are^ in France and Spain to restrain the Pope from iu- 

* vading the rights cither of the kings or bisli(»ps. * 

But, notwith^anding this accumulated proof of the non¬ 
existence of the temporal power of the Pope, such is the pci se- 
verance of the opponents of the Catholics, that pamphlets, 
speeches,^ pelilions, charges and sermons, arc still filled witJi 
references, to (jratian’s Dpcrces, the Canon Law, the First 
Council of Lyons, and the Third Canon ofilicgreat Council of 
Latcran, for the purpose of showing, that the pretension to the 
exercise of this power does actually nons> exist as an article of 


• Just. Viodic. of Ch. of Eng. Disc. 3. c. 8. t Lon J. 1653. 
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Roman Catholic faith; and therefore it is necessary to td&e 
some notice of these documents. . 

With respect to the argument that is fonnded on Gratian’a Da* 
crees^ it cannot stand for a moment, because these decr^ hew¬ 
ing the work of an individual, can claim nothing of the nature 
of an article of faith.* And with respect fo the arguments that 
are founded on the Canon law, to show that the deposing doc* 
trine is an article of Taith, it is to be observed, that Bellarmine 
himself acknowledges several errors in the body of that 
]aw;f and other great assertors of its authority admit, that 
the circumstance of any particular position being found in it, 
does not necessarily make that position a doctrine of faith, j; 
As to the deposition of the Emperor Frederick II. by Inno¬ 
cent JIV. in the first Council of Lyons, Catholics do not be¬ 
lieve themselves to be required, by any thing that passed in 
that Council, to approve of this doctrine; for, they contend, that 
the act of deposition was only a Judicial seiileuce in a particular 
case, involving many matters of fact with respect to one par* 
ticular person ; and, as it is not the doctrine of their church to 
hold even a general council to be infallible in its judicial 
stntcnccsy so they arc nowise obliged to approve of such' a 
sentence, much less to take it for a canon or rule of faith; 
and consequently, that all Catholics are just as much at liberty 
to disapprove of what was then done in the Council of Lyons, as 
those who do not belong to their communion. In support of 
the correctness of these slutements, the conduct of the Galilean 
Church is referred to, which utterly exploded the whole volume 
of the Canon law called .SV.Wzw Decvvtalium, And with respect 
to the third Canon of Latcran, Catholics do not hold themselves 
ol>ligcd to believe in the deposing doctrine upon any thing that 
is there declared: /Yr.?/, because this canon is generally considered 
to be spurious. Dr Murray says, * The third canon of the Fourdi 

* Council of Lateran has no auihorttxf ^^haUver in any yart 

* Christendom; it never had any authority in those countries; 

* and it was made for a particular purpose, which has long since 
‘ ceased. It is exceedingly doubtful whethcr«or not that canon 

* was ever ciiacted in the Council of Lateran,—for no ancient 

* manuscript records it; but, allowing it to have been enacted, 

* it was done by the cwil authorities of Christendom, who wore 


♦ Verona Rule of Faith, C. 2. 
f Dc Rom. Pont. b. 4. c. 12. 

% Canua, Loc. Thcol. b. 5. c. 5. in Resp. ad ult. dr b. 6. 
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* tliere assembled. * * The same opinions are avowed by Pro<> 
testant writers; for instance, by Roffi^nsis, in his work on the 
Power of the Pope,t by Collier in his Ecclesiastical History, and 
by Archbisitop Bramhall, in his Schism Guarded : Secondly^ be* 
cause there U not a word in this canon against any prince or 
kin^ or any supreme lord whatever, but only against feuda* 
tOTiks: Thirdly^ because the Pope, when he did depose feuda- 
tewies, acted upon the authority of the sitpreme temporal lords 
of the fee, who were present by their ambassadors, and consent- 
iOjg to it; And lastly^ because it is only a canon of discipline, in 
which faith is not concerned; and which, therefore, no Catho¬ 
lic nation is obliged to receive. 

Drs Murray, Doyle, and Kelly were examined by the Edu¬ 
cation Commissioners in April last. The following extract from 
the questions put to Dr Doyle, and the answers made by him, 
of which the other prelates who were present expressed tlicir 
entire approbation, are deserving of particular attention :— 

Dr "Doylds Evidence ,—‘ If any Council had ever, as some Protes- 
tUits erroneously suppose they have, enjoined the not keeping of 
faith with heretics, would it be a matter of faith, or a matter of dis¬ 
cipline ?—It would not be a matter of faith, or a matter of disci¬ 
pline; it tvould be a gross violatjon of iiu.iit and jcstice, and 
fthe law rf nature^ which no Council could enjoin ; because it would 
be overturning the very law of God which is anterior to all Councils. 

* Do you conceive it was ever the principle of lite Koman Catho¬ 
lic Church, that faith might be broken with heretics, because they 
were heretics?— Certainly not. 

Do you conceive it was ever the principle of the Catholic Church, 


• Evidence, p. 658. Tins Council w'as held chii Oy for the pur¬ 
pose of concerting measures for the suppression of the heresy of the 
Albigenses. There were present at the Council, either in person or 
by their ambassadors, the two Emperors of tlie East and of the West, 
the Kings of England, France, Hungary, Arragnn, Sicily, Jerusalem, 
Cyprus, with a great number of inferior potentates. In a note to his 
•evidence before the Commissioners of Education, Dr Murray says in 
reference to this canon, that, * If genuine, we must remember that it 
. does not regard mere speculative opinions, but practices of a nature 
to horrid, that society it was thought should, for its own preservation, 
<ehdtftvottr to put them down: Finally, it is a decree of which, even 
if genuine, every Catholic is quite at liberty to disapprove ; whereas 
it is not a dehnition of the Church proposing to the faithful a doc¬ 
trine to be by them acknowledged and believed as an article of 
faithtT* (Appendix to First Report, p. 796.) 

1. c. 6. 
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that the Fopfi might^^ure dmno^ absolve subjects from tlinr alle* 
glance f —^srtainly kot. 

* Po you conceive that those principles, the deposing pow'Or* 
breach of faith with heretics, and the doctrine that it is right 
injure men because they diifer from you in religion, ate principles 
now universally cuudciiined by the Roman Catholic Church ?—IJmn 
venaUif condemned the Roman Catholic Church / and voe feel Aumi- 
Haled when they arc imputed to us by any onf; for no person of know-^ 
ledge could impute them to us. 

* Should not you consider that man acted sinfully who broke his 
faith with a IVolestant ?—Just as much as if he broke it with my¬ 
self. 

‘ Should you not conceive it to be his duty to resist any potentate 
who came to invade his country, though he came with a bull of the 
Pope, assigning the kingdom to that potentate ?—I should feel my¬ 
self equally obiiffcd to oppose the person bringing such a bull as if 
he came*xetlhoui i/,—and 1 should feel bound to oppose him with all 
my might. 

< Do you not conceive tlic person not doing so would be doing 
wrong?—Unquestionably, that lie would be guilty of a great violatiog 
of his duty to the State.* (pp. 791—7.97.) 


Ill- Ilaviug tluis consiiU-reil the questions with respect to 
the siipposeil infallihility of (he Pope, niul his temporal powd¬ 
ers in otliei* countries, we shall now shortly discuss the ques¬ 
tion witli respect to the dr^tec in ivhich the Calholic Church tf 
Ireland^ and (liobc xcho belong to /V, arc subject to the puxeer if 
the Pope. 

Tlie variety of liniilations and restraints under wliich w'e 
have seen tiiut die Catholic religion has existed, and still ex¬ 
ists, in the dillereiit states of Europe, makes it very desirable 
to know under what precise conditions it exists and is admi¬ 
nistered in Ireland ; For, as the object of all our labour is to as¬ 
certain whether or not the professjiig of this religion in Ireland 
is a just ground for di.s<|ualifylng Irish Catholics for the en¬ 
joyment of political rights, w'c ought to be very exactly in¬ 
formed of tlie laws and regulations under which this religion is 
received and exercised in that country. 

We have seen, tliat the powers of the Pope, and the disci¬ 
pline of the Catholic religion, diiler in the various countries of 
Europe, according to the usages of each country respectively; 
and tlierefore it is evident how very unjust it is to urge against 
the claims of the Catliolics of Ireland that Sjiain has restored 
the Inquisition and the Order of the Jesuits; that in 8pain the 
Pope annually issues a Bull, called the Crusade, granting par- 
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dmi of all siris except t|ie of heresy; ^,that the Pope bar, 
iHdiin a few years, prohibitecl the reading of certain books in 
kis ovm dondnionsif that a fhw Belgian bishops have declared, 
that ^ving all religions equal favouV and protection, hllcd 
their n^rts'>rith consternation; $ and that the late Pope Pius 
VlLj sohle years ago, expressed a similar distaste to the new sys¬ 
tem (^religious liberty in France, These things, it is plain, affect 
only Spain, Italy, the Nctlierhuuls, or France, and liave no in- 
ffuence or operation in Ireland; and until evidence can be pro¬ 
duced to show that the Irish bishops have introduced similar 
usages into Ireland, or have pronounced similar opinions, these 
matters have about as much relation to the Irish (Catholics, or to 
the Catholic religion in Ireland, as a tariff of the Emperor of 
Russia has to customs or duties to be paid in the port 
of London. 

In regard to the origin of the Catholic religion in Ireland, 
there is no reason to doubt that a regular and indejicndent 
Episcopal Church has subsisted in Ireland from about the fifth 
century. § It was in the twelfth century, about thirty years be¬ 
fore the invasion of Henry II., that, by the influence of Ber¬ 
nard, Abbot of Clairval, the Irish bishojjs consented to enter 
into communion With the Church of Rome. But the only ma¬ 
terial cliange wliich took place in consetpience eff this event, as 
to Church discipline, was, that the nomination to sees and ab¬ 
bacies was transferred to the Pope, j| But, notwitlistanding 
this concession, the bisho])s reserved their rights and inde¬ 
pendence,—and they have taken care to secure them tlown to 
the present time. 

With respect to the discipline of the NatUiUal Catholic 
Church of Ireland, we learn, from the evidence of Hr Doyle, 
that ‘ every bishop has u complete title to his office, when once 
‘ appointed to it; that his rights are defined, from the Cjospel, 

* and from the Canon law, as well as the rights of the Pope 

* himself;* and that ‘ he cannot be obliged lo do any thing by 

* the mere good w'ill and pleasure of the Pope. ’ ^ A Calliolic 
bishop, in point of fuel, is, to all intents and purposes, as inde¬ 
pendent of the I’ope in the administration of his ecclesiastical 
duties and powers in Ireland, as a juilge in England is of tlic 


• Blanco White, p. 4*0. 

f Sir W. Inglis*8 Speech on the Catholic Bill, 1825. 

J Mr Phelan's Evidence, p. 527. 

^ Milner, v. ii. p. 487. 

li ^Tr Phelan’s Evidence, p. .002. 

% Ur Doyle’s Evidence, p. 200. Dr Murray’s evidence, p. 224, 
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HiM Wf P9 r^oyed from his see itfitfrout a 

^ be |>Qt on fais tml ^scept for the.breaefa 


* not be removed ipm ttiat bishopric, unless 1 commit a OiM 

* Oonicai &ult, am tried tor it, and sentence passed upon me* 

* ihave a right from which I cannot be removed, more thaii 
< the Pope can be ix'moved from his see.’t It is true that no 
trial can be definitively settled without the concurrence of tho 
Pope, because the trial of a bishop is one of the causcc mijores 
mentioned in the Council of Sardis; but, as the evidence ou a 
trial is taken in Ireland by a commission of Irish cler^, % a 
bishop is thus amply }irotecte<l from any arbitrary and fdseac¬ 
cusation that the Pt)pe might set up against him, 

The extent to which Irish bishops are bound to obey the 
Pope, is clearly defuied. I'hcy jiromise obedience to liim, by 
adopting the crci'il of Pius IV., and by the oath which they 
take at their consecration. '^Flie words of the creed are—* 1 


* promise anil swear, true obedience to the Roman bishop, the 

* successor of St Peter. * Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan, in his evi¬ 
dence on this creed, says, * it appears to rae thc natural inteiv 

* pretaiioji of the words, that by true obediences temporal obe- 
‘ dience is intended.' § When, however. Dr Doyle was asked 
what is the proper meaning of thfc words, he gave a very dif¬ 
ferent interpretation of ihetn. The following is his answer# 

* Of course, that we would obey him in those things to M)Iiich hit 
nuthoritif atends: namely, spirit tail 7tiaUcrSf or the execution of de^ 
. eroeff regularly defined bif genertd coitnciht and accepted of hy us g 
for they are not all the decrees of even general councils Which are 
received in each kingdom ; for instance, tlic decrees of the council 
of Trent, regarding discipline, are not received in the kingdi;an of 
France; the decree of the council of Trent, regarding a pgrticulair 
discipline, is not received in the province of Dublin in iieinstcr* 
though it is received in the other parts of Ireland. All the decr^va 
then, even those of general councils, much less all the decrees tif the 
Pope, cann6t have force unless they are received formally by the n»> 
tien which they regard, or whose discipline is affected by them; each 
church has its rights; and those rights cannot be subverted or aflSeeb- 


* Dr Murray's Evidence, p. 658. 
t Lords* Evidence,^ p, 225. 

% Dr Doyle's Evidence, pp. 179. 178. 
$ Evidence, p. 4>72.< 
vet. X9Lin. MO, 85. 
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- ^ ^ <^gy adroit that all the bulls of the t^>pe M 

jiro|(i^|iA are entitled to a certain of 

tieh^|^''''lf'hot' contrai^ to our usages, or Oontirary to the law, ^ 

they are entitled to ob^ieuce as coming fromasube- 
nsfTm W6 owe obedience to a parent, we owe obedience to the I^Hg, 
^We owe it to the law; but if a parent, the King, or the law were to 
order uf tb do any thing that is wrong, we would deem it our du^ 
to $kjx as the apostles did on another occasion, we ought to obey 
Ood rather than man, ” Are there circumstances under which ' 
the Catholic clergy would not obey a bull of the Pope? 3fosjl eer*^ 
Udtih, What is the true meaning of the following words ia« the 
ciised'of. Pius IV.—.** 1 promise and swear true obedience to the 
Romhn Bishop, the successor of St Peter ? " Canonical obeSenee^ 
ifa the manner I have just described, mithin the sphere of his men 
’ (p. 224-,) 

v; So^much stress has been laid by the opponents of the Catbo* 
like upon, the obedience which the Irish Bishops undertake to 
ymid to. the Pope by their consecration oath, and, at the 
same tim^ so much ignorance is displayed of the very terms of 
that oath, that it is requisite to state every thing concerning it 
in .,the fullest manner.'* Even Dr Magee, it appears, waa 
itfRprant of its tersna till he was examined before the House 
of,Lords. He says, * There for the first time I learned that 

* tm alteration had taken place in that oath, as it regarded 

* Ireland—that one sentence was omitted and another conr- 


eluding sentence annexed. ’ Nothing can better illustrate tfae^ 
extreme ignorance that prevails on all matters relating to the af- 
faici^ of the Catholics, by those who are most forward in oppos¬ 
ing their .claims, than this admission of Dr Magee; For it so 
happens, that the sentence which was omitted was ^ hereticosper^ 

* tequar et expugnabos * and that the sentence that was annexed 
deciafes, that the Bishop, in taking the oath, takes no oblwation 
iihat is ittconsisient •u.ith his allegiqpc/ to the King; and these 
jdief^tions were both made so fur buck as J 79(1 Dr Magee 
nevertheless says, speaking oi' a bishop w'ho takes the con- 
aocratio^ oath, * I think that his oath, as a bishop, his pbi)- 
oath, binds him to maintain the supremacy of the 
^fhemt qualification; * and also—‘ the form of the oath 
f. to the seems to me to be qaite iinqualiiicd, so as to com- 


♦ The oath is given at lengtli in Dr Murray's Evidence, p. 655. 
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^ mheoiA tlilRje Vbieb <«n h^»t we^ vbdili 
f €ySttUfv«n 

hffttrop* liw^rinii; to d^end und ikHritftai!ii A« r^i^hi,ia%o 
popc^Qnd maintains that the "word regalia includes pc^ilHeitt 
eMmi. The same ^at authority also objects to that part of 
(he oath in which the bishop promises to keep the Pope’s sd^ 
C^ets, and to promote his ilights, privilegcsp nononfs, and ati^ 
Ibority. And we Ictirn from the late harangue of Lord Livci^* 

t ool/ ab reported in the public papers, that he has actufilijr 
roiighi iiiniaelf to believe that i the Irish bishops are sweh$ 
* /<> iff'ett the du-A nfal oj (lie Pi otrstant Church J ' 

We may begin whut we have to say in refutation of these 
opinions, by Hiuling, that the consecration oath of Catho- 
)ic bibhops Inis never been prescribed as a part of the rite of 
conbecrattun by any tleoec of a general council of the Catholic 
Church. WMfied, Archbishop of Menu was the first bibhop 
that swore oln^dicnce to ihc Pope, and, under title of Vicar of 
the Pope, inlHHltimi this custom among the bishops of Oer*- 
mvtiy I Before that time a protestation of union with th6 Catho* 
lie Church by the Bishop, liy letter or otherwise, was held to be 
suflicient. But, in thfKsr lmiios, when the Popes attempted to 
CbtablLsh their temporal dominion over kings and princes, they 
ecjually attcmpteii to encroach upon the rightb of die bishops^ 
and to obtain a dcNpolic. authority over them, in consequence of 
their rights, by the canons of the Church being diametrically 
opposed to their asNUiuption>ot temporal dominion; and henoe 
there are good giouiids for believing that the Court of Rome 
intioduced the c^mseeiMlion oath, not for spiritual purposes on* 
2y, but in order, in some degree, lo abridge the independence 
and riglits of bidiops. 

In ])rocee(liiig to examine in detail, as vpc arc now aliout to 
do, what the tiue iinporl i> of the consecration oath, we only 
reipiest that we may be allowed to adopt the rule of construe* 
tion which >vas atceded to by Dr Magee, in his evidence. ’ Tlic 
Connnittee having asked Di Magee—‘ Does your Grace think 
* that Dr Curtis or Dr Murray would be as competent to state 
* the real imjiort of the oath which the prelates of the Cathc^c 
* Church take, os your Grace, or any of the Archbishops or 
‘ BiNhups of die Protestant ChuTch?’—He answered, * CVr- 
* miithvwta so, 1 say much more competent: because 

* the real received import 1 understand to be meant in tket 
qucstnin, that which 1 must conceive to be the true received 


" ♦ Evidence, pp. 805, 801. 
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aocofcUbj; to thU i!i^ei the 

j^oBS been given.by tl>e Imh t^&ho{^ 

X^' Gur^s»t'the. Catholic Ar&bishop of Armagh Myii—* We 
ta^iAWt^ at <»ttlr coDsecration, of fidelity^ as it is ^led; what #e 
nfelMil i;;to ib ia to proccuse to him (the ^’ope) tartomcal obe^ence.**^ 
v^i Wa eve him no Aber than a spiritual autWity, exercised accord- 
'Sl^to the canons of the Church, arbitraril^f but accordi$»g.to dm 
eamm of the Church,* (p. 223.) ^ ^ 

Hr Murrafs Evidertccf^' Does the consecration oath oblige 
thoUc bishops to obey the Pope, otherwise than according to the 
canons, or docs it oblige them lo act under any circumstances, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, against the allegiance which they owe lo their 
sovereign no drcumstance does it interfere vdth the 

hgiance ushich is due to our Sovereign, It is only cano'^ieal obe¬ 
dience that we promise to the Pope, as the spiritual head of our 
church. The duties which we owe to the Pope, and those which wc 
owe to the King, when properly understood, arc like two parallel 
' ‘ lines which cao never meet; their olyect is tvhoUff distinct, 

* Did not this oath undergo an alteration about the year 1791 ?— 
It underwent an alteration, to meet the prejudices of those persons 
who mistook the meaning of the oath/and who represented it as hos¬ 
tile to the institutions of this country, la order to satisfy these pre¬ 
judices, and to take away the ground of misreprKcntation, the Ca- 
• tholic bishops, in 1791, applied to the Pope to have this oath modi¬ 
fied* Some, offensive expressions w'ere left out; aud in orddr to 
prove beyond ties possibility of doubt^ that the allegiance which we 
swear, to the Sovereign of these realms remains, after that oath, ar 
as as before, untouched and inviolable, there was this clause 
^dded to it, " Hrec omnia et singula^ eo inviolabilius observubot quo 
CaRTlOR SUM NIHIL IN ILLJS CON’TINEHI QUOD FIDELITATI MUM 

3|ROA Sekenissimum Magna<; Britannia et Hirerm^' Uk- 


eSM, EJUSQUE AD THRONUM SUCCESSORES DEBITS, ADVEBSARl 
TOSSIT* Sic me Dens ndjivoaiy et h<rc sancta Dei i5iwwgr/ia. * 

, ‘ yiTere not the words ** hereticos persequar ct cxpugpahof omit¬ 
ted ?—-They were. , 

*■ .Does not the Catholic bishop swear to keep the Pope's secrets, 
t^anever the disclosure of them might be to the Pope's prejudice; 
not to he .in council with any one who shall meditate any evil deslga 
' Rgaih^ him; that he will to the utmost of his power promote ^is 
T|^hU, privileges, honours, and authority, and that if he be pfivy*to 
akiy d^gn by which the Pope may Im injured, he wilt, to the ortmost 
' eif hiiS'^^pwer,* prevent it, from whatever source the assault may come, 


* *, dkli ibe^ things 1 will observe the more inviolablyi h^dmse 
* there U aotbing contained in them contrary to my-alleghince te the 
^ King of Great Britain and Ireland, so help me God* * 


^ Megianee qf ik0 Cf^KOi^ 14^ 

Im ^sn, «« Mn tif It shiill bQ In h|4 povjtr, c< wa> M fe itc it 
tff tlM Sen bf Aomer—Cerutnlr, tueh is tenor of | 

'' ^ !Do you eat}sider this altogether consistent with the aHeghutoe'dito 
IP the because the object of it la qtuUo aSi ttW y 

It rfgar4t the crmouit'fd obedience we owe to the Pope, M head'of 
the Church. On thia account, when we are examined at the foot «f 
the nilar, before consecration, and are asked, “ Will you be obediettt 
lo the Pope, the head of the Church?*’ it isadded^ *' according tb 
oEnonicni authority "—** gvcuminm canonicam authontatfm^** The 
words of course imply, that it is only that obedience which the ea- 
iwns requite for him, as the spiritual head of our Church, that we 
promise him by^this oath. ’ (p. 655.) 

Dr Duylc*s Endi‘*ice >—‘ WJmt oaths are taken by die bishops?— * 
We take the oath of cdnoniml obedience to the Pope, which meana 
dhat we arc to obey him as the head of the Church, according and 
agreeably to the dibciphne, os found establUhed in the sacred 
canons. 

* When you state that in the oath you have alluded to, you swear 
that you will obey the Pope agreeably to the canons, do you mean 
dial each individual taking that oath reserves to hiiuselftbe right of 
judgment how far what is commanded is conformable to the canons? 
—1 can Nuy, that as individuals, wc do reserve to ourselves that right. 
But then thrie arc many canons which are of a dubious import; 
there ate otIuTs of them which define the rights and privileges Of 
hUhop«: tUe.se are known to uS ; but on these it is not the individual 
judgment of the man that be is to trust to, but the universal under- 
Htanding of the bUhojis of tlie country in which ho dwells^ For in- 
fatancLS the bi«luips of France, and ! miglit add, the bishops of Ire¬ 
land, have aluayb inaiiyaincd that many privileges belong to their Or* 
der in their respective countries, which the bibhops of Belgium do 
not claim for themselves. Thus, then, the privileges of the Kpiscopal 
Older depend upon canons that are not always universal, but whiolt 
may be local; and cacli nation, or the bishops of each nation, under¬ 
stand hy that clause of the oath, the privileges with which their own 
ordt r is vested, not only by the universal canons of tfae*Church| but 
by the canons and usages of their own particular nation. *—(Lords, 
p. *m.) 

With re^ct to the word regalia in the oath, to which Mr 
Mbrtimcr O’Sullivan .so much objects, the sentence in which it 
appears carries with it the proof of its being perfectly harmless. 

* rapaiiim Homanum ct rvgaha mneta Petri adjutor eis ero, ad 

* relinaunitn ei f/tjtmdrnduuiy SJf.yo Huo OliOiN’Vf contta omnem 

* homiium^* Dr Doyle suvb, ^ we insert in the oath a clause, 

ialva mep ordine^ ** which implies that the obedience which ^ 

we promise to him is not to be understood so ns to trench upon 
9 ttf fights 08 bishops, or any right of the church of which we 
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Hm* 

M hrahtipK ^ Tb« cifibet 6f tW wati i^aUce t9 riio 
ly limhed by the new ctaiiws At the end itit’ the o«th«' 
^twiiKetatidlng thet these explanations nF die ecmiiecraidon 
oAl^ are ^^etfectly satisfACtory^ we were fried to findi in 
X>etle^e evidence 80 decided an opinion in favour of ‘Other al^ 
tmdete hn It. * If a further modiflcation of the oath, * Dn 
‘ iybVie'«ay8, * or the substitution of a new ntm in pUce of the 

* oid one weie required by the British Government, of the 

* Pope, I have no doubt whatever lie would accede to it, aa 

* (here is nothing very amiable in the onth we take at present, 

* and the object of it could be as well secured by an oath uf 

four lines. ’ f 

The following evidence of the Reverend John Burnett i» do- 
TOrving of particular considcrniion, in consequence of Mr Btnv 
nett being a Protestant minister of great rcpuuuion for learning 
and intelligence. 

* Is there not high Catholic authority, even in modern times, for 
several tenets which you believe to be mistaken?—Yes, but when I 
speak of the Catholic Church having certain doctrines nttributed to 
it, which it docs not hold, I speak of canons aiiddecrce.Horcouncih, 
las the authority of the Homan Catholic Church ; for they do not, 
when called upon distinctly to state the source of religious authority, 
say that that source consists m any thing but decrees and canons. The 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland, so far as I know uny tiling of tliem, 
by having often heard them from the pulpit, rdwat/s represent their 
cliurcli as resting its authoiity on the dtrnes and catmts of councils ; 
andtJiCff Tijctt the mtthority enn of Poj»es and f/air balls, 

* How do they settle it when t)ie decrees councils are contra- 
Victory between themselves ?—They have uniformly insisted, so far 
as I heard them upon the subject, that that is not the case. 

* To what authority do they look now for their doctrines, when 
they are calkd upon to state where thev am to be found P-<^To the 
diTTCCS and canons of giniivd councils generally Ttceived, ami to that 
source exrlustecly. 

' To no source, individual or otherwise ?•—No, they distinctly deny 
the authority of any thing but the decrees and canons of a general 
council generally received. 

* Do they not adhere to tlic Council of Trent and the Grand 
Charts?—They do; they consider it the foundation of tlicir church; 
they fnte Catechisms, books of devotion, and a variq^ of other 
Wofkf whidi arc employed as helps to the Catholic community; hut 
limy ^wiU not admit that they po^css such authority as would wai- 
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miftW Pr<lMt«i5 m*qiu»titifr <ht aftotkn^fitB 
b«okI» And urgitvg them upon tbtm «• iMr#-' * , 

In wMUioo t6 the evidence «e have already qQoted 4 ,^«Mp# 
the AAiiitv of the office of a Catholic bi«faop In Irelamh the 
lowiitg extracut are of great value, as proving what a higif aM 
perfectly independent spirit governs the Irish Catholic ]3isb0ps 
m all their dealings with (he Pope. No cireuin&tance that has 
Wq brought to light by the inquiries of the Cominittees, smea 
more to show that we may safely entrust the Catholics with pen 
litical power, than this spirit of indc|)endence—^because the l^t 
aocurity that tliis toumry can have against an^ attempt on the 
part of the Court of Romo to abuse its authoiity, by meddling 
with our political affairs, consists in the Catholic bishops pus- 
seising those rights unimpaired which they have proved they 
have; and in ihelr being actuated, at the same time, by a de** 
termination tonminuin them. Dr Murray says, * If an excom- 

* munication came trom the Pope, against any one who would 

* not assist him in acquiring teniporal dominion within these * 

* realms, ct'rn/ /i/A/zop, atid ex^ay jnicst in the country xoftuld 

^ jeel it a duty to his and to teach their ^fiockst 

* that they wic bound to ra^iU *7.' f l^r Doyle says, * If 

* they (the Popes) were to attempt to interfere (wiili teniporal 

* affairs) at present, the interference would not only be dl'rr^ 

* yarded^ but scofftd at by c\cry person of sense. He 

* (the Pope) miiy issue bulls which regard local discipline, 

* or other matters not already defined, and in that case, his 

* bull woul^ be treated by us in such a manner as might seem 
‘ guild to us, But ar should oppose him Iry every means in 

* owr jirruer^ tTcn hy the exercise of tmt spiritual atdhorityf if 

* hewieio meddle uith the allegiance xxhtek Catkolus ow to 

* the AVwg, btj pieackinff the gospel to the people^ and /corA- 

* tng them to oppose ike Pope.* ^ And the same Right Re- 

vcrciid Prelate disiirictly shows, in the evidence we have last 
quoted, that if the Pope were to attempt to act upon bia Tight 
to appoint a foreigner to a bishopric, the Irish bishops would 
oiipose him in such way ns to make it impossible for the new 
bishop to take possession of his office. || , ^ 

That this language of Dr Murray and Dr Doyle, in regard 
to the readiness of the Irish bishops to oppose the Pope, i$ 
•omething more than mere profession, is proved by the pan 
they took in actually opposing the Pope^and opposing hitii 


* Lords' Evidence, 193. 
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< 1 ^ Cathtfie Ema^^ation^porntr qf !!•». 

.too^, th« bide oiT the *EQy^UUh ^oirelimimty 

on the qveitio^ of Ihe osto. On that oeceeion the Po^ not 
aavUed the bi^hops^ but ordered themi to acMe to 
^e measaro; and, in a long ktt^r to them, sud evety 
thing that could be said to give effect to his comcmiids: 
But the bishops having assembled together, unosiimou^j 
agreed to rrfme io submit to the Popt; and sent him a 
reply, asserting their own rights, and distinctly declaring that 
this was a case in which they could not obey him. On the 
whole then, with respect to all that relates to the opinions and 
conduct of the Catholic bishops, wc may be allowed to say, 
that we sec nothing of that ‘ casuistry/ ‘ extreme flexibility/ 
and * deluding slippcriiicss’ so flippantly and ignorantly charged 
against all Catliolic clcigyinen; but, on the contruiy, on all 
occasions, when they come forward to defend themselves, and 
to explain what their principles and actions really urc, we sec 
candoui*, and manliness, and every tiling that is most directly 
* calculated to remove conscientious objections, and to allay pru^ 
doit apprehensions. 

Nor can we omit to notice, what very much contri¬ 
butes to explain the true character of the Homan Catholic 
religion in Ireland,—tlic manner of administering it by the 
Ca&olic bishops. The description ol* persons which compose 
the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood of Ireland, is now well 
known, from-their appearance before the Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament. No men, .it may be affirmod, without 
fear of contradiction, ever stood a severer inquiry (the most 
severe that could be instituted) into their f.iith and conduct 
with greater credit, than the bishops and priests examined as 
witnesses. * 

The manner in which the bishops discharge theli' duties in 
their respective dioceses may be learned from the evidence of 
Dr Doyle: f 

1 . VtUons^ On this head he says-—* There were some large pa* 
nshesin the diocese, all of ^hich, except one or two, have become 
vacant since my appointment, and them 1 liavc divided. ’* 

2. Pr^ermenU —‘ When a parish has become vacant, if it be a 
place where I wish a man of experience and information, aad pious 


♦ They were, Dr Curtis, Arch- The llev. Mr Collins. 
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tiM cnrii^^^ «« take from somo otlii^. 
himself to be p)o««essed of these 

l^^paiia^ him to the vttcai^t tiviog; ood if it be a |>arish wh^re kj^ 
specially gifted is. necessary* I take from among die 
i^an who has laboured for several years, and vfhose morals hatb 
Men good, and who has a capacity for giving instruction unto the 
public, and place him there. * p. (185.) * The clergymen officiating 
whhin the diocese consider, and 1 also consider, that they havo a 
tight to such livings as may happen to become vacant, so that to 
bring in a stranger, and exclude them, would be in my mind very 
tinjust.' (ISS.) 

3. Fees,—* In the diocese in which I reside there was no uniform 

rale whereby they could be regulated, and I thought it better for the 
poor, and also I thought 1 should best consult for the character and 
mterest of the clergy, by reducing them in'some degree to rule; 1 
therefore regulated what they should be in most cases, and the man¬ 
ner in whicii they should be colleoted. In order, also, to prevent 
any thing like harsh treatment of the poor by the clergy, I prohibit¬ 
ed, under pain of suspension, any clergyman from withholding hia 
ministry from any person, ricii or poor, on account of dues or emo* 
lunumts. ’ (180.) 

4. Duties o/'Priests^^^* The priests in my diocese are so strictly 
bound by the statutes of the diocese itself to give religious instruo* 
Uoii, that, unless in a case of difficulty almost extreme, tliey cannot 
avoid giving such instruction; but yet, in general, it U given by tbant 
at great personal inconvenience, for mi^ny of them have to celebrata 
two masses on a Sunday, one of them ut so late anhotir as 11 or 12 
o’clock. The priest, wlio thus celubrafes two masses, is obliged to 
fhst until the labour is ended; and oflen to ride some miles betweea 
One chapel and another. Having this heavy labour to perform, tliea 
he is not often able, particularly if he be an old man, or of a delicate 
constitution, to give so much instruction in public os I could wisbi * 
(p. 19f>.) 

5. Education,—* I have not ceased, during the few years I have 
been bishop, to promote education of every kind; but particularly of 
s religious kind; for this purpose 1 have frequently reqatred of the 
clergy to seek to raise contributions amongst tlie people* for the pur¬ 
pose of building schools and assisting to pay schoolmasters, when 
ptuiantry were nor able to pay them for educating theb* Children* 
Besides which, I have established in cyery parish within tny two dio^ 
cem parochial libraries, which 1 l]ave<had stocked wi^i books of iWr 
ligious and moral instruction exclusively; these bool^s are given ou( 
to heads of Oimilies, upon paying a penny a week or a fortnight ^ 
4be use of themthey are given out to the poor gratis. Wbfia 
ivtan has read 6nc of tltese books, be returns it to the librajfipD Oti 
Sunday; he gets but another; and thus every class of'tbc people ip the 
dIooM are instructed in their moral', social* and relig^Oi^ i&tics. * 



IM . f*a/MiC rfiite N#^^# 

» 

' Tfttntkiiom^* It b not the practice Srt the Ineh CMboKo 
Oorch te m*ke fraoeliitiofis llrcra ooe dioceue to anotfaer. 
p. 7 

We fijfther learn from Dr Doyle’s evidence, that the wbolr 
6f'^{4 excellent Epiacopal discipline, so very different frooi that 
ei^JdhMd by the bishops of other cluirches, and so very deserr* 
ing of their imitation, is enforced by frequent visitations^vbjili 
^be bishop occupies himself, goiqg from parish to parish, and not 
only making himself thoroughly ac(|naintcd with the conduct of 
hia clergy, but attending with the greatest solicitude to the ap« 
plications and distresses of the poor. 

Although we have run the risk of wearying our readers by 
thia long explanation of what the power of the Pope really 
is, and what the obedience is that is due and given to him, we 
cannot but think that wc have conferred a signal service 
npon the Cntliolic cause, by exposing the errors that so univor- 
anlly prevail upon these subjects. We l>elicvc wc may say, that 
fully one third of the upper orders, and nearly the whole of the 
xoiddie and lower classes of the people, have formed opinions ad¬ 
verse to the Catholics, purely and conscientiously upon a nation 
that the Pope is supposed by them to be infallible, that he ex¬ 
ercises a despotic authority over all (^athollc bishop, priests, and 
people, and that all Catholics are bound to believe that he has 
the power of pardoning sins, sotting aside onlbs, deposing 
princes, absolving subjects from their allegiance, and sending 
poor mortals to hell or heaven, just ns the whim or caprice of the 
moment may buggest! But let our readers examine the case as 
it really is, and they will learn that all this is mere fable; that 
the Pope, as successor to iSt Peter, is no more than the first 
Mbhop of the Catholic Church—supreme no doubt among 
other bishops, but only cts a president amongst colleagues 
who have their own Kf)iscopal rights; that his primacy does 
not give him any dominion over them, as if they were his 
vicars or vassals; that it is, in fact, divested pf all domi- 
notiof}, prerogative*-, and privileges, except so far as these 
^ are necessary for preserving unity and purity of faith, and 
* for the due enforcing of the observance of the canom of the 
Cbnrch* that although he may issue pastoral decrees, declaring 
vrbatf in his opinion, has been delivered down as the true doc* 
trkie,otherbkhops may examine these decrees, and they are of no 
cCect until they are accepted or acquiesced in by them; thitthis 

C ower is entirely s])irituat, and defined bv the canons; and that 
ehas no means of coercion, but those of ecclesiastical censure; 
that the pretensions of Uic Court of Home have at all time* beem 
curbed and controlled by the usages of each particular aation ;■ 
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Cholic r»lSgl6n h ^MnUieriiii^^^s^n^ 

ittfoili^ of.theSroWn pecuUiutiM^lfi^j^ 

gmrvi righU* Let any of our readers examine this case« ;i«i|[^, 
9li» #«id«^i^ tind compare the I'esult with that view of the 

of the Pi)pe» whkb the Reverend Mortimer 0*Sttim 
van attempted to make out before the Committee^ and he must 
Qt convinced) we think) at once of the extreme rashnese of that 


reverend gentleman's assertions^ and of the palpable-error of all 
who abet them. 


■With regard to the authority exercised by the Pope over tbrf 
spiritual affairs of Ireland, the evidence given before the Cotn^ 
mitteea,. shows that it is entirely different from whgt it is com- 
. liionly represented to Uc: For, when we examine the evidence 
iw order to learn in what matters‘the Pope does really take a 
part, ail that we can discover that he does, is as followg: 1. Ho 
gives institution to Bishops, after they have been elected and no¬ 
minated to him hy the Irish clergy : 2. He gives his concurrence, 
when sucli concurrence is thought necessary by the parties ag-^ 
grieved, tn any cauhc that comes under the description of llie 
catfstr mft/orcs; that is, of causes where faith is concerned, or 
heresy broached, or where a bishop is canonically accused: * 3* 
He gives his consent to any allcrattons in regulations of disci¬ 
pline that may be proposcii to him by the Irish Bishops; and, 
4(h, He grants dUpensations in cases where parties wish to marry 
who are within the proscribed degrees of consanguinity. Thesa 
are the only occasions wc have been able to find in the evidence, 
or elsewhere, on whidi the Pope has any thing to do in Irish spi¬ 
ritual affairs. AH other matters of every kind concerning the 
administration of the Homan Catholic religion in Ireland, are 
entirely under the governtnent of the Irish Bishops, conform¬ 
ably to their particular rights, and the discipline and usages 
of ihc Irish Kattonai Catholic Church. 


Bulls, rescripts, and other documents from the Sec of Roitfu 
to Ireland, wholly relate, according to Hr Doyle’s evidence, 
to what he calls * the routine business which is carried on 


* between the Court of Rome and us. ’ * And he adds, * For 

* my part, I should have no objection whatever, that all 

* thd letters and communications which might pass between 

* the Court of Home and me, should be subjected to the iii- 
spection of any ecclesiastics the Government might think pro- 

< per to name. For my part, 1 have never received any coro- 

* ,mt|nication from Romo, nor ever will receive any, which I 

* would hesitate to exhibit upon any public place in I-ondon. ’ 'f; 


’ WHf Dayle% Kvidenoe, 109. 




CaiMie Kvr« 

IV. Bfittbtt ImpaULtioa of ditioeb aixbo}ancb fbrn> ih 0 
graod charge made by IJord Liverpocd against the Catholics. 
And we shall now proceed to examine whether this charge ai 
redly well foandedy and inpoiTtt (if farU Catk^a^ 

of IMknd gioe onlp a dmdeet allegiance to the King ? 

According to Mr Juhtico Blackstoney * Allegiance is founded 

* tn'thenalure of government} and is a debt due from thesut^Ct* 

* upon an implied contract with the prince, that so long as the mm 

* aifords protection, so long the other will demean himself with 

* fidelity. *—* The taking of the oath of allegiance does not in* 

* crease the civil obligation of loyally, it only strengthens the 

* social tie. ’ * Montesquieu remarks, that the laws of religion 
have more In view the goodness of tlie person that observes 
them, than the general welfare of the society in which they wqo 
observed; and that civil laws have more in view the general 
welfare of the society, t According, therefore, to these author!* 
ties, there is a clear and total diil'erence betueen the obedience 
that is required from a man by tlie laws of his religion, and the 
allegiance that is required from him by the laws of the state. 
The subject who gives nllegtonec as mncli interested in giving 
]t,'as the sovereign is in receiving it; for it is not an obligation 
which is due to the sovereign gratuitoudv, but for protf ctiou 
which he is to render to his su))jcrts. Nor is it due to him 
singly or per*-onuUy, but it is e(|ually due to every member of 
the society. In so far, therelore, as the clnl ii^hfs of tlic stale 
are concerned, a Catholic subject is a?* much iniercstetl in Ca¬ 
tholics bearing true allegiance as a JVotcsiant subject is; and 
whether his Majesty’s subjects are Catholics or JVoteslants, is 
oFno consequence wilh rogaid to allegiance. The only way in 
which it could, by any p^issibility, be made out that the ailcgUnce 
of a Catholic is imperfect, would be by showing that be, as a Ca¬ 
tholic, undertook some civil obligation to the Pope wliich was 
inconsistent with his civil obligation of allegiance to the King. 
Before, however. Lord Liverpool, or any one else, can esta* 
blish this, he must show that the Pope is now acluaily in the 
exercise of temporal* authority in Ireland. But as we have 
already proved the reverse ot tliis,—as wc have shown that 
Uie Pope does not exercise any authority whatever of h 
temporal sort, it is idle to contend that Catholics, are Imund 
by any civil obligation to him, inconsistent with their alle¬ 
giance to the King. The trutii is, that the duty of allegi¬ 
ance is altogether a public and civil duty, which is regulated 
and limited by the civil institutions of the Slate to which a Ca- 
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tbdte bdoi»»; while the obedience due by hint to the Pope is 
eltotfdther of e private and apiriittal character, and^ie regelated 

limhed by the laws of his religion. In one caw^ be 
a member of a community subscribing to that great social* com* 
pact, by which he consents to concede a portion of his natund 
lights, in consideration of civil protection; while, in the other, 
he acts as an individual, dealing with his Creator. Dr Mur* 
ray emphatically says, ‘ 1 do not consider the Cliurch has, by 

* Its coiifititation, any political character as a Church. I con- 

* ceivc that its ohjert is wholly sptrituali the salvation of souls. ^ • 
And hence it is plain, that the two duties of obedience to the 
Pope, and of allegiance to the King, have totally difFerent ob* 
jectH, and are quite diderent in their nature: if the argument 
of those who deny this to be the case were pushed toiu full 
extent, it would end in the absurd conclusion, that obedience 
tn God is, in every case, incompatible w'ith allegianco to the 
King. 

Instcnd of its being true that the King of these realms 
has reason to complaiM of the divided allegiance of tiie Catho* 
lies, the Catholics have, on the contrary, good reason to com¬ 
plain of the King; for, according to l^Jackstone, allegiance is 
due by the Catholic upon an implied contract, that so long as 
the King airt)rds liim protection, so long will he demean him¬ 
self with fidelity’ but as protection heie, mcaub security for 
the full enjoyment of all civil riglits, and as tliu King, or 
rather the Government, instead oi* aflbrding this security to 
the Catholic, withholds a considerable portion of bis rights, it 
is clear, that (loveriinicnt docs not pcrlbrin that condition On 
which alone it can justly claim the allegiance of the Catholic. 

But let us examine this (jucsUun a little more in detail, that 
we may see the precise natuieof the connexion between a 
llotnun Catholic and the Pope. ‘ A Catholic acknowledges the 

* Pope,* according to the evidence of Archbishop Kelly, * as 

* the successor of Nt Peter, us holding the same rank in the 

* cliurch as St IVtcr dul among the Apostles, as the first 

* bishop and head ofthcchuich, and as enjoying a primucy^ 
‘ not only of honour, but of jurisdiction.’ f 

Now, since it i** tliU single fact of the acknowledgment of the 
Pope's piimacy, which is the ground on which this charge of 
divided allegiance is made; it is very Important to come to a 
clear understanding about i|a and for this purpose it may not bo 
nmiM to refer to one or two Protestant authorities. The Duke of 
York, we believe, will lay more stress than wc do.on tlic words 
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1 Stj Cuihfdic }^l ' 

of Ms royal aocestcMr James* who, in his'speeeh lo Pariiameut in 
l 608 ,.satii^* I jsekaowieclgo the Cbuim of Rome to be our 

* mother church s ’ end in hut premonitiOii' to oil Christian 
Monerchs, he s a y s ' Patriarchs 1 know were in the time of the* 

* primitive chut^, and for myself (if it Were yet the questtcm)^ 

* 1 woOld, with all my heart* give my consent that the Bishop' 
^ of Rome should have the first seat; let him. In God*a 

* name, l>c primus episcttpus iuti r omnes and princcp$ 

* epi^oponim* Mr Herbert Thorndyke of the Church of Kng* 
land, and prebendary of Westminster, not only acknowledges 
a precedency of rank in tlie Church of Ilumo, but a pre-cmi-t 
nency of power.* And Giotius a somewhat higher authority, we 
presume to think, than Lord Liverpool or even Dr Magee, goes 
Btin further, and in Ins Legacy to divided Christendom, acknow¬ 
ledges a primacy in the Bishop of Home, and this * not of 

* order onl}*, which is litile more than honorary and cere- 

* monial, but such as unites and is according to the canons 

* of the Catholic Church;’ and he also declares that such a 
primacy, according to the canons, has d^cn no cause of se¬ 
paration from the Church of Home; and in confirmation of 
these opinions, Grotius quotes the following w'ords of Meluiic- 
thon :—* As certain bisliops preside over many churches, so 

* the Bishop of Rome is pre&ident over all bishops; and tills' 

* canonical policy no wise man, 1 think, does, or ought to dis- 

* allow; for the monarchy of the Bishop of Rome i» in my 

* judgment most profitable, to the end that consent of doctrine 

* may be established in this aiucle of the Pope’s supremacy, if 
‘ the other articles could be agreed upon/f When, therefore, 
we thus see a Protestant King of these realms willing to eo 
knowledge the Pope as Patriarch of the West—when Grotius 
admits that his primacy was no good cause of hcparation from 
the Church of Home—and when in addition to this, we learu 
that it was the opinion of Mclancthon that an agreement might 
be established in the article of the Pope’s supremacy—it really 
seems to be the climax of absurdity to maintain, that because 
a Catholic acknowledges this supremacy, ho necessarily can 
give only a divided ullegiancc to the King ! 

But in order to make onr case complete, we shall now quote 
die evidence of the Irish'^Bishops on this subject. 

Dr Doplds Evidence —* In what and how far does the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic profess to obey the Pope H The^'atholic professes to obey the 
Pope in matters whifh rryurti hh tdi^iovs fhith; and in ihouo matt 
tera of eedniasHcal dtsetpbrtr which have beta defined by the com¬ 
petent authorities. 


* Epik I c. 20, p. 17^. f Cent. Episi. rhed. Episl,74. 
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‘ Poe« U>i» Abcdienoedetrtct ftim i» au« by tbe C«|lioli« tp 
ttun 4tate? AV As 0igkie$t degr&t on the contnuy^ M hiv# 
0PGd4* which tbo Pppe 4<»c« enforce amongst CatboUco, or4e$n,A!^^ 
w» thodd pay obedience to the exieting gOTeriunent of the 
grhere we dwell, lo the obedience we owe to Ute Pope only ten^ to 
dimrm u4 in our allegianceWo such government. 

* Does that justify thu objection that is made to Catholics that 
their allegiance is divided ? I do not think it does in any way; we 
ate bmuKt to obey the Pope in those things 1 have already mentioned; 
but oar allegia7tce io the iaw ami the allegtance vcluch ur owe the ^Vow- 
reign are complete, and full snd fi rfect ani> u\Divr]>f;D, woj- 
WUch 09 thetf txtend to all political, legal, and ciptl rights ^the King or 
i^fhit ml^ecta* I think the allegiance due to tlic King and the iA>e* 
dience duo to the Pope, ore as distinct and as decided in their mutirts 
as any two things can possibly be. 

* If the Pope were to intermeddle with the rights of the King, or 
with the allegiance which Catholics owe to the King, whac would be 
the consequence so Ihr as the Catholic clergy are concerned.-^ The 
consequence would be, that t/v; shoiihl oppoee khn hy evertf meane in 
our jiouHr, even by the exercise of our spiritual authority. 

* in uhat manner would you exercise that spiritual authority ?— 
By preaching to the people, that their duty to God as Catholics rr« 
quii ed them to oppose every person u ho would int. rferu in any way 
with the right winch the law of nature Biid the positive law of God 
established in their Prince, p (irinec whenn we as subjects are bound 
to support; we would, tlierefore, exercise our autUoiity by presell¬ 
ing the gospel to the people, and by tcarhiug them to ojipose the 
Pi^te, if he hitirfered in the temjMral rights of oar Kin</.* 

* Is it well known what the things are in wbicli the Pope cannot 
interfeie ?•— Unqucbtionably, in all things of a jiolitieal or cieil natiere 
he cannot interfirv. There are some matters of a mixed nature 
wherein he may be considered as having some power ; such for in-. 
stance as, marriage ;>this wc consider as a sacrament, and also as a 
civil contract. The power of the Pope or of the Bishop extends to 
the spiritual qualities and etfccts of the union, notwithstanding the 
temporal character of it; but the temporal eftects wliich Bow from it 
are subjects of the civil law. If the Pope then, or any person con¬ 
nected with him, were lo intcrlcre in those temporal matters wliich 
are closely connected with spiritual things in the contract of mar¬ 
riage, thr^ teoitld be ouMeppinff their proper boundary, and no 
yard Mlioidd be jtaid to whai they nxndd do or say or OTd<un\ their 
authority can affect only the spiritual rights wliich would result from 
such a marriage. ’ * 

‘ Dr Curtiss E\Hdencc> — Docs the obedience that Catholics owe tp 
the detract from what is due by them to the State under which 


* Evid. 
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they live ?«^By no nsGant; wej^e ^ pfigr thtn « A(»2Htiui lui« 
Mietity, e»erci8e4 according to ihe 6ttaqii|||k^^he diurtitii not grb$v 
trarily^ hnt according to the canons of thoniUKdi; bttt toe om 
no ientporal oMience x»hateoever. 

* Does the nature of the obedience that Catholics owe to the 

Pope jusUfy the objection that theis alld|^‘anoe is divided to the st|& 
they live undor ?— 7/0 —fre jirrer prt^hs^ an^ oMo^ianee io 

the Pojtc; wc take an oath at our consecration of fidelity, as it h 
emailed; what wc mean to do is to promise to lilm canonical obedience.* 

* Is tlie duty that Catholics o«c the Pope and their duty to tlie 
King really and subt>tantially distinct ?—Entirely distinct, and regard¬ 
ing different subjects totally, not to be confounded.' * 

‘ Dr Murrain's /Jr/Vr.’.cr.—Is the Pope * authority confined altoge¬ 
ther to a spiritual autliority I — li'hollf/ voujimd to a t^piritual author 
rtty, according to the words of our Saviour, My kingdom is not Of 
this world. ”' 

* To what extent and in what manner docs a Catholic profess to 
obey the Pope ?—*SbA/?/ hi sfurUttnl nutUns. * 

* Does this obedience detract fiom what is due by a Catholic to 
the state under which he Jives Not in the least, the powers ore 
wholly distinct.' 

* Does it justify an objection that is made to Catholics, that thtir 
allegiance is divided ?—Thtir allegiance in civil malftrs u conijhitliy 
undicitlcd, * 

* Is the duty which a Catholic owe^ to the Pope** and tlie duty 
which he owes to the King, ically and substantially distinct ?^\Vli<il}y 
distinct, f The duties which we owe the Pojie and those which \\e 
owe to the King, wlien properly understood, aic like two parnlicl lines 
which can never meet; j: no (xcommunicalion, no dread, no induce* 
ment, that could be held ouc by the I’opc, should prevail on a Ca¬ 
tholic to transgress the allc^iuiice he owes to his .sovereign. * § 

* Dr Kvlhf'x Kvldrncc .—Is the duty that a Catholic owes to the 

Pope, and the duty he owes to the King really and snbstitnitttlly dis¬ 
tinct ?—The duty which the Catholic owt> to the Pope, and that which 
he owes to the King under whom he lives, aie really and substanti- ’ 
ally distinct, inasmuch as they regard different matters. 1 he duty 
which he owes to the Pope is confimd to spiritKol, and allect- 

Ing eccleRiastica) and religious matters. This duty U by no means 
incompatible or inconsistent w*ith his social duties ; it doch not clash 
in any manner with the civil aiUgiance which he owes to the King ; 
on the contrary, his bounden duty os a Catholic, is to pay obedicnoe 
and submission to the civil authorities.' 

* What do the principled of tlio Roman Catholic religion teach in 
rc&pcct of perfonuing civil duties i —The principles whidWic Homan 


* Evld. m. 
j Ibid. 


+ Ibid. m. 

$ Ibid. 01r8. 
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C^tltQlic religion tCAclies with regard to civil duties, are, that subieatfl 

ate to obey the King, aaiy^t that arc placed in authority under him; 
ihoy are to be nmcnabljy n the laws of tlkc land.' * , 

i*hc following extract from a pastoral address that Dr Doyle 
circnlatod in liis diocese in 1822, when the Uibhand Association 
was making j^rogrcbs, w'ill serve to explain more fully what 
ihcir principles arc. 

‘ The principles of our religion, dearest brethren, on tlie subjocr 
of mir civil duties, arc clear and explicit, and the doctrine of our 
church lespecting them, h»-» been the same in all nations, and at all 
litnes, Chriat in his lifetmie paid tribute to the statu, and caused 
IVier. the first al lii'i Apo^t!es, and the reprctcntative of his church, 
to do tlio sanu\ He never helled his o\%n maxim, *Mhat hia king- 
dimi wi\» not of this uorld, " and he underwent the cross despising 
shame, ” that lie might “ be obedient unto death, ” “ not only to the 
will of hih Faiher, luit also to the hiu’s of his country, liow-ever un¬ 
justly ndiiiiuistered ir^ his regard. Peter said, ** Pear (»od, honour 
ilu*Kii»g.He iiniKs ilu-e tno obligations, because one cannot 
^«b^.^t witlioat ili( oiluT, fur li'the King, or he who hears the sword, 
t»e ilie nn.ii-ur or<iod, an avenger to execute wrath on him who do- 
(ih cmI, hmv c.ni (»t»d bt ttnrcd or scried if his iriiin^ler hedi.sotK'y- 
( I r—i‘m ||,4 Apostil did not slop here, m his Kpistie to like Homans, 
chip. viii. ‘ hi'ineule.aia in a special manner tiio bioad principle of 
obt ilt'Wf to th» Male.— On ilicse aiithorilles and such as these 
tin (leK'luni of tlie ( ailudir ('liujt h is founded. The design, thcrc- 
to'o, in whirh it aj.pinis ilutt ^uwv of lou ha>c entered, of subvert¬ 
ing the 'tau* an<l uvi'iihtnw ing tiu govornuieni, cstablhhed in this 
eoumry iiv tin Divine pniui-^-nto, i- opposed to the maxims and ex- 
:i‘nple of c<ur dhine lltd( cnui, und to bis Apn>t]os, and fo Ihc unt- 

finm O/ {tn u/tos, /oii/i i^oii -j- 

Hill VkO tv»A luii-' tliI-> ariitlc to a close. •We have 

In All, llie ni M e ni}d le .oiil deeisivt* testimony, llmt tliosc 
iiie-. .'/‘■('i.l tl ' o\e'ulielmii jjouer of llio I'opo, and the 
*1 \iiitd nl ilio t’liliil.is have no existence except 

111 the U'd aiul piejinlieeil inuiginatioiia of those by 

k\i. iM iIilv hive hi r‘n tuiuipeleil forth. Hut though wc were 
m.MJikt’ii iu all iho^e com’liiMons,—though the power of the 
l ope was as gre .t 0*1 Loi.l IJvorpool lias represcuted it,—aut! 
though his Majosty should be in the receipt only of .some 20 or 
Ih) ]»'v tent, of the allegiance of the Catholics of Irohind, still 
^e contend, that the policy ol granting complete and unt]uali- 
licil cinnucipatioa to tluiu, would not lioin any icspcttless cer- 
t.iiu and w>vions. Wiiutever apprelicnsuni tlve power of the 
Hope limy excite in the old women of ilie Cabinet and the 

^ Evid. 2tt). 

f This Address i.s given at length in the Evidence, p. ()G5. 
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it? Has iiot the f^ope, &t this momenty all tbe power 
itt Ireland that be could have were emancipation granted ? And 
if he weK inclined to use that power to tbe injury of the 
Protestant religiony and the English connexion, is it not clear 
; that be has infinitely greater means ofdoing so, when that Catholic 
population is in a state of irritation and disgust, from the de¬ 
nial of their rights, and the ignominious and insulting treatmrat 
to which they are exposed, than if they were conciliated by 
bdn^ admitted to participate in all the privileges of the con- 
adtutiOD, and plac^ upon a level with their Protestant fellow- 
snbjects ? This was the argument Lord Harrowby urged in the 
House of Lords; and supposing the statements of Lord Liverpool 
with respect to the divided allegiance of the Catholics, to be 
aa true as they are glaringly false and calumnious, every man of 
sense must admit that it is conclusive and unanswerable. 

We intended to have quoted a variety of passages from the 
taiainioiiies of the witnesses best acquainted with tbe state qf 
Ireland, to show the feelings universally entertained by all ranks 
and orders of the Catholic population, with respect to the state 
of degradation in which they now are: But these we must de¬ 
fer to another opportunity. It is clear, as well from the 
nature of tbe case as from the statements in the evidence, 
that the foundations of peace, order and prosperity, can never 
be laid in Ireland, until the Catholics have been completely 
emancipated. There are, it Is true, many other measures, tlim 
adoption of which is essentially necessary to stem tbe torrent of 
pauperism, and to raise the population from the abyss of pover¬ 
ty and d^radation into which they have sunk. But the ground 
can never be cleared for the adoption of these measures, until 
tbe question of emancipation has been settled;—and settled it 
cannot be^ otherwise than by the extermination of the Catholics, 
or the conces&i&n of their claims ! The present miserable system 
cannot possibly last. Even Dr Magee admits, that if England 
were embarrassed by any serious war, the standard of rebellicm 
would in all probability be raised, and an attempt made to effect 
tbe total separation of the two countries. Surely tlicn it is tlic duty 
of all who are anxious for the permanent peace and integrity of 
tfie British Empire, to exert themselves to guard .against tbe 
liossibllity of any such contingency: And wc do hope that such 
an union may yet be formed among the wise and liberal of all 
parties, as may be able to put down the reign of bigotry nn4l 
mtolenmcc, to give peace and prosperity to Ireland, and lastinc 
security to Briuin. ^ ^ fe 

Wc cannot take leave of this subject without oxi^ressing a 
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Ifop# thftt: priiee^in^g of «ome of the Catholic leaders tmty 

VfOt be sFlbWca td prejudice the cau^ bf ehlancipAtion.''^ We 
-are unwilling either to think ot to ipeak utteharitsibly of Ae 
tAotiveg’of those persons. But is impomibie to disguise th^ty'if 
they had really wt«»hed to impede the cause they profess to kd- 
vdeate, could scarcely have acted in any way better fitted 
to attain ihtir end. Their violent and intemperate proceedings^ 
and their Utter want of discretion, have excitra disgust or alartn 
in those very quarters where it was most important to lay die 
fouiufation of confidence and conciliation. But the folly of the^ 
individuuls ought not to be allowed to retard the success Of 
this great question for a single moment. Every one who re¬ 
flects on the subject must be satisfied that they would shrink 
into their natural insignificance, were emancipation granted* 
So long as the Catholics are treated as a degraded caste, and 
unjustly deprived of their rights, so long will there be disaifec- 
tidn and rancour brooding in their minds, which misguided 
ambition or instinctive turbulence may easily direct to purposes 
of danger. It is idle, however, to attempt to suppress tlie 
symptoms of a disorder, so long as its causes are sufiered 
to spread their roots, and scatter their seeds on all sides* 
Thobt who are really desirous to put down the agitators of 
Dublin, ought to remedy the grievances of which they complain. 
When this is done, they will cither be silent or impotent; But 
until this is done they will always have a willing auditory, and 
must continue to possess a great and pernicious influence. 


Am*. VIII. 1. hlistoirc du Passage des Alpes par 'Hannibal* 
Geneve, 1818. 

2. A Dis^erUition on the Passage of Hannibal aver ike Alps* 
By A Memukr of the University of Oxford. Oxford and 
London, 1820. 

S. Critical FMammalion of Mv Whitaker^s ‘ Course of Hannibal 
ofver the Alps ascertained,* New'Edition. London, 1825. 

A s it is to Polybius that wc are indebted for the only consistent 
and intelligible uccountof the memorable Expedition to which 
wenow propose to direct the attention of our readers, itma^'bc 


* A number of Irishmen resident in the United States have late^ 
been pleased to publish an address to the Catholics of Ireland. It is 
about as trashy a production as we have ever read : But advantage 
has been eagerly taken of it, to excite a prejudice against the Ca¬ 
tholics. L 2 
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necessAry, first of all, to state, in a general way, the grounds of the 
decided preference which wc are disposed to five to bis narrative 
as compared with that of Liv}', A native of Megalopolis in the 
Peloponnesus, hew'as instructed In the principles of government 
and diplomacy by his fatlier Lycortas, one of the chiefs of the 
Achaean League, and trained to tlie art of war under Philopoe- 
xnon, the most renowned cnjitain of his age, and conirnandor-in- 
chief of the confecienitc troops. At an early age he command¬ 
ed the cavalry of tlie League, di^.linguij'liod himself by bis valour 
against the Romans in ISlaccdonia, iiml was the person selected 
by bis countrymen to ti oal with the generals of that imperious 
republic. After tlie defeat <»r Perseii^, he was sent as a Jjostage to 
Rome, where he remained for the space of seventeen years. He 
had not been long in that great ca})ital, lio\>( ver, when his re¬ 
putation as a soldier, and hi^ actjiiiremi’nts as a politic! m and 
scholar, attracted the notice of the young Scipio TUmillauus, 
and he became the fnend, counsellor, and conjpanion in arms 
of that iliustrious Romiui. In order to collect materiiils for the 
great historical work, uhich he had already pn*jeetrd, he 
crossed the Alps, vihited (t-hiI and Spain, and. in a voyage 
of discovery undertaken fur the ])urpose, parsed the Sirails of 
Gibraltar, and explored the wt‘>^terji eoa-i of AlVica as far as 
Cape Nun, the sonlhoni extremity of the ancient Mauritania. * 
Scjpio lavourod the design in which lie Inid so /.ealemsiy em¬ 
barked, and caused the Libn f V/;»//.z/es ^L'po^I^ed in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitoliiiu?, and other hi'»Lorical inoniimcnt«, to be 
laid open to his inspection. O.i tljc passing of the Senatus- 
consuUurn discliargiiig llio luistagcs he ^’(‘turned to (irccce, 
where he renilered important‘'er\ice* to his eo'unLrynicn, and, in 
particular, exerted hini'cH'to counteract tlie intrigues of those 
who wished to involve tint country in a war with the Roinans- 
But his efforts were unfortunately fruitles.-. The war of w'hich 
he had foreseen the disastrous consfcpicncts, and which his# 
prudent counsels had for a time retarded, broke out during 
his absence iii Africa, wliitlicr he had accompanied Scipio on 
that expedition, wliich terminated in the dfstractioii of Carthage, 
He instantly hastened to Gr' ecc; hut appears to have arrived too 
late, that is, after the kdl c/t Cori/irh. His [)resencc was, how¬ 
ever, useful to ids couiUt y : hir, lln)ugli reducE'd into the form 
of a Roman province, the asiabli.->hmc«t of the new government 
was intrusted to Polyhiu., who, in the discharge of ihi:» (Iclicate 
and difficult <UUy, acted with such unsdom aiai moderation as 
to secure for himself tiie lull approbalior, of the cor.^j,;< r.>is, and 
which was still more honouruhic, the griititude ofthe cEmqucrcd! 

• Gossrerv. T^echrrthr^ f/r fa 10^* 
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ITpun the completion of his labours, he visited Egypt; and, in 
the your of Rome 620, he accompanied Scipio into Spain, where 
he witnessed the taking of Numantin, as he had formeHy done 
that of Carthage. He tnen returned to his native country, where 
he died at an advanced age, of an injury received by a fail 
from his horse. 

Time and chance have wrought sad havoc among the writings 
of J^olybius. His Memoirs of Philopoemnn, his Treatise on Tac¬ 
tics, his Letter on ilie Situation of Laconia, and his History of 
the War of Nnrnantia, have utterly perished; while of hisGcw^ra^ 
Ihstonf^ ['itrro^ix whieli extended to forty books, only 

a small portion remains. In its entire state, that great work 
com))rised a period of fifty-tiirec years, viz, from the coinmcnce- 
niont of the second Punic War, B. C. t^20, till the conquest of 
Macedonia by the Romans, in the year B. C. 163,—a period 
by far the most intere‘*ting and important in ancient history, 
becau'-e it uas [)r(uluctive of tlio'^c great events winch established 
the ascendancy of Home, and paved her way to the empire 
of the world. But in proportion to the magnitude of the 
events by which that period was distinguished, must have 
been the value of an accurate and iiiiparlial history, written 
by a soldier, statesman, and scholar, the intimate friend and 
companion of nearly all the groat men who had figured in 
the army or the commonw’talilj, and the eye-witness of much 
that he dcacrihed. Of die forty books of wdiich it originally 
consisted, only the first five liave come down to us entire; of 
the ibllowing, as f:ir as the sevrnleentli, tliero remain con- 
siilerablc extracts imd iragrnents, particularly chapters 17 to 
40 o( Book X^*T. I)c /i’r which have been sometimes 


published separately, iintlor that title. Ol the remainder nothing 
now exists except what is contained in two meagreabridgeincnU, 
the one entitled the otlier Vitiues and rives, which 

tlic Emperor Cimstantine Porphyrogenitus directed to be made 
in the tontb ceniiiry. The jiari that has perished embraced 
the events of which Polyl)ius was eyc-w ilne.-'s; and the destruc¬ 
tion of it must be regarded as an irreparable loss to history,— 
iiotwitli'-tanding llie certainty, that nuicii of it was incorporated, 
and ttome of it still siuvives, in (Im work of Livy. 

'Pile history of Polybius dilTeif*, in tbo most essentia! points, 
from the wor^s (jf all the writers who precrdetl liim. Not saiis- 
fied with chronicling events in the order of their occiirrence, 
which is one branch undoubtedly of an iiittoriaifs duty, he de- 
velopcs tile causes by w'hich they were prepared, the circum¬ 
stances by which they were nccompaiiird, and the results which 
they produced : he judges of the actions ol men, and dtiiiieales 
llic characters of the agents; he proven that political power is 
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itisrer a mcni^e' gift of blind fortune^ but tbe in^vitdU]} rfettVrd 
of moatit jtidieiouslv applied^ of perseverati^e in the foe# of 
difflcttltieS) imd of pourable circumstances improved by sVtll 
oad decision^ in a word, be forms the jud^nent ofihe reader, 
by leading him to make those reflections on past eventSy 'whreh 
alone can qualify for the administration of public MkirS. 
Hence he may be considered as the inventor of that parden- 
lar kind of historical composition, which, for want of a more 
appropriate term, may be denominated Rational, or Demonstra* 
tiWf (iffr»^U»vtiuKrixn n ir^ayfutrutn), * And, assuredly, history was 
never written by a man of greater practical good sense, mofc 
profound penetration, and more unbiassed understanding; 
who combined, in a higher degree, military with political 
science, or carried farther his respect for accuracy, impartiality 
and truth. The style of Polybius is not without its blemishes; 
for he wrote at a period when the Attic dialect was no longer 
spoken in its original purity: But were the censure passed upon 
. it by Dionysius f as true as it is severe, it could form no very 
heavy drawback to modern readers, with whom the importance 
of the matter will far more than compensate the want of those 
idiomatic graces and elegancies of diction, to which even the 
most expert Hellenist now-a-days must be in a great measure in¬ 
sensible. * In Polybius,* says the eloquent historian of Switzer¬ 
land, X * neither And the art of Herodotus, nor the force 
* of Thucydides, nor the conciseness of Xenophon, who says 


* This species of historical composition is admirably described by 
Cicero : ' Nam quis nescit, primam esse hi&toriae legem, ne qqid 

* falsi dicere audeat ? ne quid veri non audeat i ne qua suspicio gra* 
*.tiae sit in scribendo i ne qua simultatis ? IIxc scilicet fundamen- 
^ ta, nota sunt omnibus. Ipsa autem exacdificatio posita est in rebus 

et verbis. Rerum ratio ordinem temporum dusiderat, regiunum de- 

* scriptionem: vult etiam, quoniam in rebus magnis raemoriuque dignis, 

* consilia primum, deinde acta, postea eventus expectantur, et dc con« 

* cilils significari quid scriptor probet, et in rebus gestis declarari, lion 

* solum quid actum aut dictum sit, sed etiam qunmodo: et cum dc 
^ eventu dicatur, ut causae explicentur omnes, vel casus, vel sapientiise, 

* wi temeritatis; bominumque ipsorum non solum res gestae,sed etiam, 

* qui fama ac nomine excellant, de cujusque vka atque natura. 
Cintore. iv. 15. 

f De Compos* Verb. 8. Lips. 1G91. fol. It must be confessed, 
however, that the style of Polybius is occasionally deformed by an 
inleciDti;(are of Latinisms; such as jutrtyyvM for dei^pondtre sibi 
qU^uidf isbstu usmv tif ri»«f, for fidei alicujus se pcrvdUerc ; 

ttmdis t^vup for male audire / n for mare nostrum) 

or the Mediterranean; vtpvtufi bent naius, &c. 

X Algemeine Ceichichte) v. 2. 
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* «very thin^ in a few words. He is a statcsmai) full of {>}« attb* 

* jeci, who, indifferent to the approbation of mere men of JUlter% 

* writes for statesmen; reason is his distinctive cfaaracteristicr' ^ 

By the peace which terminated the first Funic War, the Ceiw 

thagiiiians had been compelled to abandon Sicily, to pin down 
a thousand talents towards defraying Uie expense of the war* 
and to submit to the imposition of two thousand two hundred 
more, payable in ten years, in name of tribute. Necessity 
alone made tlieni yield to conditions so hard and humiliating. 
But a peace concluded on terms that in effect were tanta*- 
mount to conquest, could not be lasting—or indeed miy thing 
more than a hollow truce, procured at a great sacrifice, to gain 
time, and prepare for once more taking the field. According* 
iy, after a short breathing, hostilities recommenced by an lU* 
tack on Suguntum, a city of Spain f MurviedroJ in alliance with 
the Romans, which was taken after an obstinate and protracted 
siege. Hannibal, to whom the conduct of the war was intrusted* 
now formed a project, the boldness of which was well suited to his 
original and daring genius ; This was, to march from Spam, 
through Gaul, and across the Alps, into Italy—and thus to at¬ 
tack the Romans in the ver}* centre of their dominions, where they 
had neither strong places, magazines, nor the means of retread 
should the fortune of war turn against them. It is at this point 
that tlie history of Polybius commences; * and it is with ihia 
memorable expedition of the Carthaginian Captain that we are 
about to occupy the attention of our readers, taking that histo¬ 
rian as our principal guide. 

This determination has not been formed on slight grounds. 
Till the time ofour countryman the late General Melville, Livy’s 
obscure, confused^ and frequently contradictory account of Han- 
nibal^s march had exercised, without rewarding, the ingenuity 
of military and other commentators; while the clear, distinct 
and intelligible account of Polybius had eitlier been totally ne^ 
glected, or at least, had not been studied with a direct and posi¬ 
tive reference to Alpine topography. And yet * Livy, ’ aayy 
Gibbon, f * appears merely as a man of letters, covered with the 

* dust of his library, little acquainted with the art of war, care- 
' less in point of geography, and who lived two centuries after 

* Hannibars expedition.’ It may well excite our surprise^ 
therefore, that the authority of such a writer should, for oae 


* We say commences ; for the two first books, containing a sunt- 
’ mary of Roman History from the taking of the city by the Gauk, 
till the breaking out of the second Punic War, are merely intre- 
dnclorv. 

i Mixellanecas IVorks^ ii. 182. 183. 
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moment) have been suffered to ouiwe!c;b that of a professumn! 
soldier, distinguished lor his skill, accuracy and fidelity, luid 
who, moreover, had personal!}’ explored the route of Hanni¬ 
bal, while that event was yet recent. But this is not the most 
extraordinary point of the case. To say nothing of the mar¬ 
vellous parts of Livy’s narrative—of the Ood who appeared to 
Hannibal—of the mountains rendered accessible to him alone— 
of the Alpine granite dissolved by vinegar, so that elephants were 
enabled to pass with case over pi ipeMtiicular rocks a ihon^antl 
feet in height;—to sav nothing of all this, wliidi was (ionbtlcss 
intended as embellishment, the ILunan hi.^lorian's accoiin!, as 
far as it is in any degree itrtebig’ble, is, strange as it may ap¬ 
pear, plagiarised from Polybius—from an author, wlio never 
relates prodigies or deals in the marvellous, anti who is always 
precise, perspicuous, and saiisl’actory. But it is ensier to ap¬ 
propriate the statement^, I'han to purloin the spirit ol‘ an au¬ 
thor; and it is that, Vihoihor it ari-e< tVoui the taieles*-- 

ness of geograpliv inentioiu'd by Gibbon* or lioni the vitiating 
influence of a prc’conceived thi’ory of his own, t!ie story of Livy, 
taken as a vrhole, is neither consniont wnli iiself, nor reccuKile- 
able with tiro topography anv one piaetH’nble prn'agt' ovoi' 
the Alps. In truth, it d<K's r\(> honcuir t<‘ Livy, and i.in^t to a 
certain extent, h*s en his credit an histf'iiaii. lliril, witliotit. 
acknowledirinix or rcfeiiiinx to the s.niree t f ids informati'm, lu- 
has so liberally borrowed frr>iH an anterior work, in larnv pIj'V's 
doins little nior'j than triviai; a liee ir;nj d.,!U'n ol the wt'rds of 
the author bel’orc iiiin ; * and that witii >u jdcious lu evity, and 
very singular jiaiNimonv of inMirte, he contiive?^, in a po-ittTior 
part of his woik, * it; do'-nibc Polybiu-, tovhosc hiMory he 
had been so largely iinlebtod, p.s ^ huirfr.'.uKjH.'im ypnnrtifhi^ 
* auciorP How dih'^rent this fj oin the (pinion cxpre.-setl by 
Cicero, when spealdng (d' tlie deputies sent by llannioe.i, alifi 
the battle of Ckunuu, v.ith an tJV r l > the iloimm Stnale, (»l 
releasing hiii prlMimrs dm ransom! P.flvbii'^, ‘ b o:fi.\ ofir/a 
in .^cribh ! ixt.’-) iniuli h>r the preference ol 

Polybius to Livy,—(jf ilic clear and consistent original, to the 
confused and contradictory co]>y. 


• Compare, for example, the whole of chaj>. 1?T, liook xxi. of 
Livy’s History, with Polybius, i.. iii.p. (Cii.-aubon, Paris, loOl>), 
or Livy, chap. tiS ol the same book, with Po)}l)ius, in contii.nation to 
page 197—or finally, the account of the skir.nUh of the Nuioidiaii 
with the Homan cavuhy, as given in chap. ^9 of Livy, vvitli tliut given 
by Polybius in continuation,—and it will be seen tliat the foviuer is 
slavishly copied from the latter. Similar inslatices might be multipli¬ 
ed to almost any extetit. 

■ ^ JavY, XXX, i/z, ( Da uj. 
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Tlin ladical error which h:is infected the Kpcculalloiis of all 
those whi» hnvc turned their atiention to this question, from 
ilic lime of Livy to that of Mr Whitaker, a])peiir3 to have 
consisit'd in their ^r.s7 adoptiutr some hypothesis to the short- 
I'st ami ni(»st'practicable road from Gnul into Ital}', and 
betaking; themselves to die ancient writers—not to asccTtaiii 
wliat ro.id they fix upon, or, if they dili'cr, to decide belwecii 
them on the bcnt evidence that the case admits of, but—to hunt 
(or inilhoritics in support of the hypotheses they had determin¬ 
ed t'> maintain. In oppositum to a mode of pri»ceedin^, so 
absurd and nnphilo.^tqihical, it occurs to us that the plain 
course is, lo iiujuire, not what is ihe best or wc^r^f, the lonjrost 
or shortcut road, hut wliat road did H.mnihnl, accordin^^ to 
tiu* best autiiorities, actually take; and whc^tlier tlial road will 
answLr a)i the comliliOJis, »aiul aecotd with the dej.'rec of know- 
lr<loe posse^sMi bv the ancients in rcaarti to the pa‘^'*es ol the 
Alps, tli“ tii^'.es who inhabited the v.iilcs ^ eml)t)se!;u’d in them, 
ami the dini'i'c nt nations who-e l^^^ilorle^ lay conii^ruous. In 
the order of iin csiin.ition, tlu roliiro, the stale of tJie antients’ 
kii()wlc(b:,<' ol the Alps tauuc's first lo be coiisidcTed,—for, 
null! we have nfaitMre'il accmalb notions on this head, we can¬ 
not procee d. W ith a ri^ht iiit»'lli'jcnce ol the subject, to nnn- 
(v/.e and cos. oaro w'ilh aclinl obsorvaiton. I his is the plan 
jjijotrcsted hv ilie jides (»f lo'ji<*, and is in piunt of fact that ad¬ 
opted by the iii'n'iiious aullit j of the ‘ Dissertation, ’ who has 
rollcM'b*^! end an aii'X 'd, wjih j^ reat industry inul perspicuity, the 
materJ-d . In. l)y hi'^ jnedece'-soi’s, and wlio, by a careful 

iimUliheont t \atum:ili'.)ii of tb.e ildferenl roads across the Alps, 
pei ioruicd in the (\«in.,eofji l(*ur m-cforiakoJi wiiii a?\ exclusiverc- 
j'eieiKc to this ijujmrv, has been eiiabled lo give to his comments 
on IViIybnis a tiveatjr degiee of Interest, and to stamp on his 
Iibseiw.itions u l.iyjier auLliority, tlum they cotiii! possibly have 
jfo-.sessed bail b- dik; man\ of hi.-, jiredecessovs, especially Lo- 
iroiin*-, Si. Simon anil Whitaker, possessed no otlier guide than 
Itisinaji and compasses. It i> exireinely salisfactory to ohserw, 
that the result ol this investigation lias been to cm.lirm in every 
]K)ini the theory oiiginally liroaelied in lb('. notes of General 
Melville, and so ably and judiciously expanded in the work of 
M. lie /aie, wdiich we have placed ut llie head of this article. 

Many years ago, (ui his return from fiulia, where he liad Iield 
a high military comuKUid, (General Melville directed liis wliole 
atiention to the study of Ilomau military luilapiilies, and spent 
a number of years in travelling over France, Germany, and 
Italy, for the purpose of exploring the scenes of the most re¬ 
markable events recorded in Homan history. Deeply conver- 
fraiii in Polybius, ami fully satislied of the accuracy, lideliiy. 
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•lid iutelli|rence of Uiat historian, he resolved to collect J>uch 
ficcunite information on the subject of ILiniiibnra Kx^icdition 
across Uie Alps, as should render the truth of Piil^blus's nar¬ 
rative no longer doubtful, and set the question tbrevor to rest,. 
Actuated by these views, he began and pursued tlie inquiry witli 
iucrerlible zeal and perseverance; and the result was a full con¬ 
viction, that Hannibal hud entered Italy by the J^ass of the 
Little St Bernard, ‘ both as being tlio most probable in itself, 

* and as agreeing beyond all comparison more closely than any 
‘other witii the description given by Polybius. ’ It is much 
to be lamented that the General drew up no regular account of 
his observations and discoveries, which would perhaps Imve 
been irrecoverably lost to the world, had not his notes been ac¬ 
cidentally put into the hands of M. de Luc, nephew of the dis¬ 
tinguished philosopher of that name, who was not only well 
qualified to appreciate their value, but who, from the iimteriaU 
thus furnished him, has drawn up a masterly commentary on 
Polybius, for wliicli he is entitled to the gratitude of every 
classical scholar and atitiquary. Wo mny add, that these notes 
were shown to Mr Whitaker ]irevious to the publication of his 
two solid octavos; but he appears either to have been insensible 
of their value, or, which is more likely, to have become so ena¬ 
moured of his own fancy about the Great St Bernard, and the 
learning wdlh which lie hatl supjjortcd it, that he altogether 
disregarded tltem. 

With these preliminary remarks, W’c shall now' adilress our¬ 
selves to the main question, beginning with usliort notice of the 
knowledge possessed b}' the ancients in regard to tlie different 
Passes of the Alps from Chnil into Italy. 

Before the expedition of Hannibal, the Romans seem to have 
possessed but little knowledge of the Alps. Their incessant 
wars with the Cisaljiine Gauls must, however, have led them to 
the loot of tliat gigantic chain ; and they must, from many cir- 
coiubtnnces, have discovered, that the barbarians with whom 
tliey were contending ha<l originally entered Northern Italy by 
some of the mountain defiles. This would seem to have been 
nearly the limit of their knowle<lgc. Tlicir intercourse with 
Marseilles, though established prior to the invasion of Hannibal, 
had been carried on by sea; and we are not aw'are of any pas¬ 
sage in ancient history wliicli would lead us to believe that, up to 
^is time, they had made any attempt to cross tlie great natural 
barrier of Italy. This may, in part, have lieen owing to the 
boi'lmroua condition and warlike habits ol'thc tribes, who, from 
the earliest times, inhabited these mountains. Tradition in¬ 
deed states, that Hercules had forceil a passage over the Pen¬ 
nine ridge, and entered Italy with a great army; but beyond 
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the mere legend, there is no existing memorial of rtich en-et^ 
tempt having fever l>een made. It was not in fact till after the 
e^piiliiion of Hannibal from Italy, and till 8]min and Gaul barf 
become Homan provinces, that the legions of the republic at-* 
tempted to cross the elevated chain of the Alps, and that indi¬ 
viduals ventured to explore these wild and hitlierto inaccessible 
regions. But when the first terrors and difficulties were sur¬ 
mounted, the usual enterprise and energy of that great people 
soon laid open a tract which had l>een formerly so little known. 
By the lime of Augustus, it had become well known and fre¬ 
quented ; regidar roads liad been constructed ; towns had been 
built in the very bosom of the mountains; and an open and easy 
coniinunicntioii laid been established between Italy and all parts 
of the empire. In a passage of Polybius that has been lost, 
but the substance of which lias been preserved by Strabo, four 
routes or passages across the Alps are mentioned : The first by 
the Maritime Alps, that is, from Genoa, through Nice, to Ar* 
les, called the Via Aurelia; the second through the country of 
the Taurini, <iver the Salttts 7'atn'hnts, or Mont Genevre, into 
Gaul; the third through the Salassi, over the Alpis G/a/o, or 
Little St Bernard, to Vienne on the Rhone; and the fourth by 
the Rhaetian Alps, from Milan, through Como, to Coire in the 
Orisons. But as Polybius visited Italy and the Alps about 
thirty-five years after the retreat of Hannibal, and as the four 
passes now enumerated were all that were known to him, we 
may safely conclude, that Hannibal must have entered Italy by 
one of them; and, lliercforc, we must di‘<miss from our consi- 
deration such as were in use only subsequent to the times of 
which we arc niiw writing. No one, however, has at any time 
mniiitnincd th'.it Hannibal crossed either by the Maritime or the 
llhiielian AIp.^; and consequently, the object of our search is 
still further narrowed, and must ultimately be found to coincide 
either with Mont Genevre or the Little St Bernard. 

With regard to Mont Ocne\rc our earliest in¬ 

formation is derived fiom Cmsar, who appears to have crossed 
it when marching from Italy to repel the invasion of the Roman 
province by the Hclvetii. The-account given of this march, in 
the Commentaries, * is singularly brief, and, from the indefinite 
rnatmer in which he has expressed himself, somewhat obscure. 
He informs us, that, having raised two new legions, and called 
but three that had been quartered near Aquileia, he set out on hU 
inarch to Transalpine Gaul, from Oceluin, which he describe* 
AS the eitlreme point of the Cisalpine province. But D’An- 
ville, with his usual discrimination, has ascertained, that Oce- 
lum is not the modern Exilles or Oulx, as some preceding geo- 


* Dc Bello Uallico, i. 10. 
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graphers bad supposed, but Uxeau, in the valley of Pragclas, 
near FcnestVelles. Strabo iniorms us, ton, that the next station, 
on the same roady was Scincomngus, which D’AnvilIc has deter¬ 
mined to be Ci)amlat de Scinguin, on the opposite side ol‘ the 
Col de Sestriurep. The road must, therefore, have passed over 
that mountain. So iar the way is distinctly marked : And the 
autlior.of the ‘ Disscrtalion ’ conjectures, that he marched along 
the Durance, as far down as Mnibnm, and thence by Gaj) (/ Vi- 
piticum) and 3 )ie {J)ca I 'oro/i/Juunu) to ^'alencc (/VrAv^Z/V?), where 
be crossofi the Isero into the tenitvirlts of the AIlobu>i*es. 

Thus it appears tliaf, In the time of Caviar, iheie existed a 
Tiomaii r(>ad over Miait Chaievre; but ftlien it nmis first open¬ 
ed we are not infornu cl. It is jirohaiile, however, that this is 
the road to which i’oinjiey alludes, in a letter preservetl by 
Sallust, where iu: says, ‘ Nomine luodo iiopt rii a vohis aeeep- 
‘ to, diebus XI-. exereitum ])aravi, hosle .tjue in cer\icihus jam 
‘ Italia) ageiites, ah A^piluis in lllsjniniam Mibniovi : per ea', 
* ztrr aliud atqw nobi.s (ipportunius, patefeci. 

'riiis is iin(|uestionabIy the sliorfest road into (hud; but 
from till) expression, *;!<•) (ilnui uUjuc JIiiutiifaf,* we may, 
in/er, that, in Pompey's opinion, IJamiiha! d-d not pass into 
Italy by Mont Ch-nevre. A'A llii*., ho\^l^(■r, is in tllrt'ct 
opposition to tiu* st.iu-meut of !.i\y, wlio tiisiiuetly loers, that 
the road by Mont (h'uevre was Known and friapumled from ilic 
earliest tinus, and that l\v this naiLo the iio'^ts of invading 
(huds marched into Italy. Lt t u-v exanune fc.(»iiiewiiat narrow¬ 
ly tlio statement td* t.ho INanaii Ili-^torlan. 

lie tells us, f tliat tlu' inroad ol‘ the (raui'. bappenrd in 
the reign of Tarquii-iu'i Pivcu^; that iveilovesu', u Celtic 
prince e-f Gaul, having n.ii-tewil the ie'lundant population of 
the JHtnriges, Arvtnii, S. noiK iff ^ f‘.C !ui, Ainbari, and <ilhvr 
Gallic nalloij', in eompllai'ce, no donbl, \\itli ilu; ibeorv of 
some ancient Maltl’U.., emigratid at, tl'>‘ head of liii% motley 
mass in arch <d'setfleua nl''; llici ll.'W arrised lirr.t among 

the Tricastini: tlmt u tint Aln-^ bv tlie Sa/fus 

1 * 

'Pfvoinns, or Mont (vis-: rsod tlri*, Inning routt-d Uu; 
Dtruscans near '^J’ieinn-, In* fi.-aial-.d Milan. Some limn after 
this, the (\noma:mi prone, dcd. accouling to him, by the same 
route, and seMh-d near the six* ol' fla- mod -rn citiea of Jbvsciu 
and Vha’ona in the cotmivy ol’llu- Lilmi. 'i he Saiuvii were the 
third who entered Italy byilu- .same pass. I’hvS'-. iniiKul.s were 
succeeded by tbatcd’llie 15oi» and Luigones, wlio having j)ei.<*- 
tvate.d across the Mons Pcnniuny or Great St Hcrnard, drove 
out the Etru.sci and Cmbri, ami settli il in their country, con- 


* SAi.i.rsiii. Ihbi. 111. I'trt'nti, 
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filling rhemaelvea, liowever, within the Appenines, on tho right 
bank of the Po. 'I'he second immigration through this pass, 
was that of the Senones, who took possession of the territory 
situate between tlie rivers Utens {Montone) and ^Esis {Fiime^ 
chio). 

Now, it nuist be obvious to scholars, that tlie whole of this ac¬ 
count is in a high degree confused and contradictory, and that it 
bctravsaiiignoranctJofAlpiin* topograjdiy altogether reniarkfible. 
First ofall, the Jloii atid I Jn£j:on<*s are inatle to scramble over the 
niggl'd and inacei's *ib!e din's iA iheMomPeninns^ which, accord¬ 
ing to Livy hii.isi If, conld not Innc been passable even so late as 
the time of ITennibal. * In the next jduce, he puls the Ceiionian- 
ni in ]H>sse,s'^ion of the Lerritorv of tin* Libui, which was nvt si¬ 
tuate so far eaa jis Ihvsda or \'crona, us it ought to have been 
accordinjj to his fonner asstriitjn, but lav to tlie w^eslward of 
all the other Cinnls, ( "the author ofthe ‘ l)is.-,erlati<)n * thinks 
the emigration il .eira])ocry|)]ni]: but wc sic no good grounds 
for this eonjectun'. I'o whatever cause it may be ascribed, 
the roving spirit of tlie Chuils and otlier ancient nations, 
with their constant tii'.doncy ti waiuK eniigrullon in search of 
new settlenieuls, is iv.atter oi‘ incontnnerlible historical fact. 
Of this we lane ( x.nnple-. in the case of llie Ild\c*lii, in that of 
thi* ('iinbri and ’^I'l iitones, an<] in tlnit of the Oermun tribes 
iintlor Ariovistus. Adniittimj: the fact, (lierefore, that they did 
abandon llieir country in seuich «»f a new abode, us Livy as¬ 
serts ; it still remains to be e\]>Iained, henv they wandered so 
far out of the iliiecl line of march as to the teirilorvof the Tri- 
caslini, and evi-n to the pciglibiuirhood of Maisellles. It is 
not coneeivabh' that the \’alley of tin* Durance should have 
been better knovMi to the Chipls ilian that of the Isere, which 
was nuich nearer, greatly \uoyo accessible to surveys, and infi¬ 
nitely more i'ertile. Ihit sii])})osiiig, what is uiterly incredible, 
that these tribes actually penetrated into Italy In' the SaUus 
PaunwiSj or Monl Oene\rc; how’ did it haj pen that they pro¬ 
ceeded as far as Milan to e') 1 al)lisli theiiisi Ives ? 'There is no 
(‘videnco that tin; whole of the intermediate territory had 
been ap])ropriated by any jneeeding invaders. Ihit, waiv¬ 
ing ibis,— is it not nindi more probable, that each tribe of 
Ciaiils would attempt to penetrate into Italy by the road near¬ 
est themselves, with which they must have been best acijuaint- 
ed, ami where they could most securely calculate on procuring 


* “ iVrc vcrifiinii/e caY, ea titni p:i(v7sse itinera ; vtiqurt qvre ad Pkki- 
NUMyiTim^, nh\c)}fa yenlibus irmie^ermanis /'uisseiU. ilisl, XXL 38. 
f I’oLvn. fhsf, II. p. lOfUt/' Oasaiih. 
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»ubsis)tence by the yray? We cannot believe tliAt they 

a venture, without knowing whither they were bniiiid, 6t 
any previous communication with Italy, Nor is this mere hy¬ 
pothesis ; it is a fact established by the positive assertion of 
Polybius, * and by the statement of Pliny, f who informs us, 
that Helico, an Helvetian, returning home from an Italian 
tour, and praising the wine of Lombardy, his countrymen in¬ 
stantly resolved to emigrate : And the probability obviously is, 
that the tribes wliich descended into Italy, and took possession 
of the country in the neighbourhood of Brescia, Verona, and 
Mantua, had penetrated through the Rluetiun Alps, which, as 
the nearest, must have been the best known to them. So much 
for the authority of Livy in this question* 

It is Polybius, we think, who mentions that a tribe called 
Gaesatac—:i name bestowed on them on account of their mer¬ 
cenary spirit—having been called in to the assistance of the Bou 
and Insubres in their wars against the Romans, entered Italy. 

ike route xohich -jDas qfterii'ai ds ymrsued by Hannibah Tliis 
tribe, it has been ascertained, were Germans; and of course, if 
their route could be fixed with' certainty, it would be decisive 
of the question. Now, Stiabo slates, that this ferocious horde 
were assisted in their incursion into Italy by the Sequani, who 
occupied Franchc Coniple and Upper Burgundy, and without 
whom, he adds, ‘ they could have done nothing. ’ But from 
the geographical position of the Sequani, they could only have 
aided the Giesatae in marching diiecily through the territory 
of the Allobroges, and thence along the valley of the Is^re, 
following the course of the river to the Atjns Graia;X or Little 
St Bernard. t 

It would appear, however, that the passage of the Little 
St Bernard was anciently known by the name of Crema~ 
7i/s, or Cenfronis Ju^um. * Coelius informs us, * says Livy, 

* that Hannibal passed by the Cremu7iis \ * and he adds. 


* Ubi supra, f Plin. Xlf. 2- 

i SIkne diiFerence of opinion has prevailed respecting the etymo^ 
logy of the name. The author of the * Dissertation ’ thinks it is de¬ 
rived from the Celtic Grati {Garhh a word which enters into the 
composition of our own (wramyiaus, and means * rugged. ’ Cornelius 
Kepos Ascribes it to a tradition, which he mentions,^ of Hercules hav¬ 
ing been the first who entered Italy by that route, at the head of an 
airmy; and as * the sad Purger of the infernal world ’ was a Grteh, 
the pus was therefore called SaUus Grains, The passage that con¬ 
tains this information is also satisfactory as to the opinion of Nepos, 
that Hannibal followed the same route. 

{ Corn. Nb*». in Vit, Han. 
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that this led through the territory of the Salassi into that 
of the JLibuan Gauls, who occupied Verceil {VerceUae)f Lo* 
mello {Laumellnm)^ and Pavia {Ticinwn)^ which fixes the pas¬ 
sage indicated to have been tliat of the Little St Bernard, mit 
the authority of an historian so accurate, faithful and learned* 
as Cicero has described Coelius Ancipater, f must materially 
strengthen the idea that Hannibal crossed the Graian Alp in 
fals expetlition to Italy, It is true, that of this author’s writ¬ 
ings no part now remains; but bis opinion may be safely taken 
from Livy, w^ho has involved himself in so many absurdities 
and contradictions by maintaining an oppq^itc one. 

For the convenience of the empire, Augustus, as we are in¬ 
formed by Strabo, caused two regular roads to he constructed 
over the Pennine and Graian Alps; and both of these, accord¬ 
ing to him, terminated at Lyons; while other autliorities 
make the one to terminate at Lynns, and the other at Vienne, 
the ancient capital of the Allobroges. The road through the 
Centrones, by the Little St Bernard, he describes as much less 
precipitous and uneven than the other over the Great St Ber¬ 
nard, which he represents as impracticable for carriages. He 
asserts, too, that the road to Lyons by the Pennine, is shorter 
than that by the Graian Alps. This is not the fact; but if the 
passage referred to be construed to mean, that the tract of 
mountainous country is shorter by the Great than by the Little 
St Bernard, the statement is pcri'ectly true. At all events, the 
AIjiis Graia was known as a passage from Gaul into Italy even 
from the earliest times, and frequent allusion is made to it ag 
such both in the Itineraries, and in the oldest historical records. 
Nor, when we considei the nature and position of the route, can 
we fail to discover the reason of its early discovery and use. It 
was central w'ith regard to Gaul; and from the fertile valleys 
through which it passed, with the abundance of subsistence 
which might at all times be procured by the way, it presented 
by far the most natural and eligible line of communication be¬ 
tween Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul. An accumulation of 
probabilities would, therefore, seem to point out this as the road 
b^ which Hannibal marched into Italy, to grapple wiA the 
rising power of Rome, and to dispute with her the empire of 
the world :—And it now remains to be showm, that the narra¬ 
tive of Polybius coincides in every particular with ihe hypothc- 
sta here propounded, for which the world is indebted to the 
rare sagacity of the late General Melville, and which has been 
ably and successfully illustrated both by M, de Luc of Geneva, 
and by the nnon 3 ^mous autlior of the * Dissertation, ’ already 
go often referred to. 


* fic Otalt //. 12 .—/// Prulyy 20 *. 
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From the account of Polybius, wliich it is* now onr pprpobc 
to fhllow althttit implldtly, it appears tliat, previous t</ the chW-' 
mencenrtcAt of his inarch from New Carthage {Varthogena) <Vir 
Haniiibrtl expected messengers ordepulicsl'roin theGftuls.*^ 
Polybiil$ does notteli us from what tribe or bruncli of the G:inls 
thes^ deputies were expcclod; but, from several circumstances 
afterwards enumerated, it is evident, that the Gauls herespoben 
of were the Boii qnd Insubrcs. In the fii-'st place, he men¬ 
tions as one of Hannibal’s motives for choosing the purti- 
cnlar route lie followed—the richness of tlie country situate 
between the Alps aii<l the Po;-| winch ilclennines the people 
spoken of to have bc^n i\saljtinv GatiK. In the next place, wc 
find, by another passage, that the Insubros orenpiod the greater 
pan f)f the country to the north of the Po ; that their capital 
was Milan; and that they were a powctlul nation. Tlicir 
boiindaric? on the north and west .are not exactly ilofinefl: hut 
it is probable that, in both these directions, tlicy extended to 
the foot of the Alps, winch sweep round the gicat plain of 
Noiihcrn Italy 'in the form of t\ semicircle. hVom tlic same 
euthority we learn, that the couiilry o( the lioii was Mtuatc to 
the south-east of the Insubr'"s, and to ilic south of the Po, 
Put the most powerful motive in determining Hinnib.il to wait 
for these Gallic deputies, and to bo guided in his sub a>(|uonl niove- 
meots by the inibnrialion derived fiojn them, w'us ‘ ibo cxcc'^sivi' 

• b'lireti they cbeiished towards the Uonian^, on account <»f tlu' 

* disastoi s ol'a preceding war, ’ j Now J^>Iybius rxpro^sjy nieii 
tion*', in llic second book of his History, that llio'-e n.itions had 
been at the head of a hostile confederacy entered into by a 
numlnu of t/ir Staffs of' hatfp in oicler to check the rising 
power and ambition of Uonie. 1 leiice there r in be little d<mbt, 
that, in the passage referred to, l\)l\bi.'s .slludis to the lb a 
and Insiubres, as the Gauls from whom Hannibal expected dr- 
pntief! previous to setting out from Carih.igtiia for ital 3 ’, 

The importance of having this prelinnnary point settit'd lie- 
foVe wc proceed faniicr with the iiujuii v, will appear fiom the 
slightest attention to the ii^ pi)thc‘'is .ilu ady propounded. Why, 
h may be asked, did Hannibal take so northerly a route over 
ttic Alps as that by the Little St Peiiinrd? Wiiy did he ilot 
adopt the more southerly, shoilet, and eiiiiall} convenient roitfes 
pver the Oottian or Mniitinie Alps? VVliy, upon crossing the 
Ilhrtfic, did he inebut; away to the northward, instead of af- 
uuce to bteasi the Alpine defiles, and torce his way 
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into Italy by the nearest road ? These queries admit of most 
satisfactory answers. In the first place* HannibaU at the bead 
of an army of 50,000 men, besides beasts of burden and ele¬ 
phants, would naturally decide on the route that lay through 
the most fertile valleys of the Alps, where alone he could calcu¬ 
late on procuring subsistence for so great a force. But such a 
route is only to be found over the Mont du Chat to Cham- 
herv, and* along the delightful valley of the Isere to the I^ittle 
Hi Bernard. In the next place, the Carthaginian commander 
must have considered it of the greatest importance that hia 
army,—after the fatigues, privations, and dangers of such a 
march,—should arrive among friends and allies, united to him 
by the ties of common hatred and ambition, and prepared to 
cover his operations till he should be ready to take the field. 
In the third place, Hannibal must have foreseen that he could 
not penetrate through the Alpine defiles without coming into 
collision with the fierce and warlike tribes by which they were 
inhabited; that this circumstance, added to the fatigues and 
privations to be encountered in exploring a passage through a 
wild and unknown region, would unavoidably disorganize his 
force, and render a short respite, after descending from the 
mountains, essentially necessary to the reestablishment of order 
and discipline among the motley mass of all nations composing 
his army; and that, without taking the necessary precautions 
tr> secure so desirable an ol>ject, he would be exposed to destruc¬ 
tion the moment he appeared in Italy. Lastly, these Gauls— 
the Boil and Insubrch—cherishing an implacable hatred to the 
Homan name, were well fitted to cooperate, as allies, with a man 
who, when only nine years of age, had taken an oath at the altar, 
* Sn NiiNyuAM roiiK in amjcitia citm Romanis,’* ami who 
was now about to contend with them on their own soil for ex- 
istence or empire. Now, as Hannibal, before commencing his 
march, had taken the measure of every diflicuUy, and provided 
for every casualty which his penetrating mind could foresee 
as likely to attend the enterprise, the above consideraliona 
appear to establish, beyond the possibility of controversy, that, 
after crossing the Rhone, he would move ofl* to the north¬ 
ward, and when he had gained the proper point for beginning 
his ascent, bend his course by the best and most convenient 
road to the territory of the insubres. What follows will place 
this in a still clearer light. 

Matters being finally arranged in Spain, and the report of 
tlic Gallic deputies having proved favourable, Hannibal pre- 
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mrcil to marcl^i w\{\\ an army consiating of riO,OpO iufatitry, 
atid 9000 cavalry. From tlie cnnicnenccmont of the inarch till 
the arnvat of the army at the foot of the Alps, Polybius has 
carefully stafed the distances, some of which were measured by 
thfc Homans, nnd marked at every eight stadia or mile. Ne- 
glectihg those, however, that do not bear directly on our sub¬ 
ject, we shall begin with the <1istancc from Emporium, or Eni- 
potinc (AiHjnirias^ a town in Catalonia), to the passage of the 
Khone, which is given at 1600 stadia, or 200 miles. * 

I'he army appears to have marched along the great Roman 
rofid from Emporium to Nismes {NeniausHs)^ wliich road, ac¬ 
cording to D’Anville, crossed the Pyrenees at Bellegarde, and 
sweeping to the right to Elne (Jlliberis), passed tlirough Per¬ 
pignan, Narbonne, Beziers, Point ITAmbrois, and Nismes, 
wlierc it separated into two parts, of which one ran in a southerly 
direction to Arles, and the other in a westerly to Tarascon. It 
is the opinion of General Melville that flannibal reucliod the 
Rhone a little above the modern town of Rocjuemnure, and 
there clFcctcd his passage across the river. Willi this opinion 
we entirely coincide. The point where the passage took place 
is in some measure determined hy its distance from tlic NcsJts^ 
or Insula Allubrogum^ formed, on two siilcs, by the Isurc 
and the Rhone, on the third, by precipitous mountains, and 
compared hy Polybius to the Egyptian Delta, from which it 
didbrs only in having one of its sides bounded by steep moun¬ 
tains instead of the sea. But from the point where Han¬ 
nibal crossed the Rhone to the commencement of the ascent of 
the Alps, Polybius reckons 1400 stadia, or 175 miles; and of 
this space 800 stadia, or 100 miles, are assigned as the disUuicc 
frohfi the entrance of the Nesus to the ascent. Hence the dis¬ 
tance from the point where the river was crossed to the Nt’sus 
or Lmdaviss 600 stadia, or 75 miles; which is precisely the 
distance between Roquemaure, and the Delta AUobrogum, 


* The distances given by Polybius are these 

iStadi.i 

From the Pillars of Hercules to Carthagena - MOOO 

From Carthagena to the Passage of the Ebro - 2600 

From the Ebro to Emporium - • • 

From Emporium to the Passage of the Rhone - 1(^00 

From the Passage of the Rhone to the Alps - i 400 

Across the Alps , - - . J2t)0 


Making the whole length of the march from New Carthage to the 
plains watm'ed by the Po to» nee^« nearly ‘/(K)o stadia, 

as stated hy Polybius, or, allowing eight stadia to tho mile, 112^ 
miles. 
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' '^Vc'fihall i^^ch’ihe same dondusibnllroxh othfe^r dSw.' 
liiHrlciitrilji^in^bilohF, that the pl^e where Hann|baVl><wWa.J^e 
‘rtbrttie wa^ ‘ abrtnt fQt& days march from thp encampment !Dy 
‘ the ftca. * Now, reckoning, with M. de !Lu^ 15 mitjesto a 
day's march, * Roquemaure would he 60 riiiies from the ejin- 
lH)prhurc hf the river. The actual distance is 64 miles.. But 
there is' yot another argument to be produced in favour of 
lloqiicinaure. The Rhone is thickly studded with islands. 
From Cuderouse to llotjufemauro, howev’Cf, which is a distance 
of a league, it flows in an uninterrupted stream; and Hanni¬ 
bal, says Polybius, * resolved to attempt the passage where the 
stream was unbroken,’f Again, the position of Roquemaure 
w'ns favourable to Hannibal’s purpose of leaving the sea behind 
him. A passage below the Influx of the Durance would have 
been dangerous, and might have been impracticable, as the 
Rhone is there liable to sudden inundations from the melting 
of the snow swelling the Durance. Besides, had ho crossed be^ 
low the junction of these rivers, he could not have been four 
days’ march from tlic sea; and, in like manner, had he crossed 
higher up than Ibupiemaurc, it would have been difficult to find 
an unintciTupted stream (»9rAq while the distance to the 

Jmuia would have been le&s than 75 miles. We may add, that 
the distance from Emporium to lloqucmaurc, reckoned on the 
Roman r(}n<l, along which Hannibal marched, agrees, in a re^ 
markable manner, with the distance of 1600 stadia, or 200 miles, 
given by Polybius, According to the Itineraries, the distance 
from Emporium to Nismos is 170 miles, and from Nismes to 
Roquemaure 2« miles, making in all 204 miles, or only Jom' 
more than tlie estimate of Polybius. From all these concur¬ 
ring arguments, lljcii, w'c think we may conclude with certainty, 
that llanuilial -lyasscd the Uhonc at or near Roquemattrey^^xiA, 
that wc have thus obtained one fixed point with which to CQn* 
ncci our subsequent statements and calculations founded ou 
nu^sures of distance. 

On the evening of the fifth day after Hannibal’s arrival on 
the banks of tbe Rhone, Haiino, who bad crossed the river 
liigUer up, and was now advancing rapidly along‘the left bank, 
in order to fall on the enemy’s rear, indicated approach by 
a pi'oconccricd signal, and almost instantly began a fuiious at- 

• Dividing the distance by the (SrSoe, the average daily rate of 
nmrt'h ot the Carthaginian army, encumbered with baggage, was 12 
ndlfs; but as hailing days must be allowed for, this is obviously too 
liitie to be taken as a measure of four days* continuous march. M. 
til' Due’s number n[)ust. therefore, be very near the truth, 

T*,y rsitei ili. 10.'. 
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tkck oh the ehemy’s can^, which, from their atthntioti oc¬ 
cupied by the army id front, they had left almost defencSeiia. 
The propitious moment had now arrived. Availing himselfof 
the consternation produced by this movement, Hannibal, who 
bad every thing in readiness, instantly forced the passage of the 
xiver, nnu completed the rout of the barbarians. Military meit 
will peruse with profit the description of this admirable man- 
cenvre given by Polybius. * 

On tiic sixth day i>00 Numidians were despatched to procure 
intelligence respecting the Roman army, which was known to 
be approacliing; and Magilus, w'ith the other princes, deputies 
from Gallia Cvvumpadana^ were introduced to a public audi¬ 
ence, in which they expatiated on the extent and fertility of the 
region to which the Carthaginian army was about to march 
declared the practicability or the passage over the Alps, with 
the certainty of procuring supplies on the road;—announced the 
inveterate hostility of their countrymen towards the Romans, to 
whom their bravery had rendered them formidable;—promised 
the co-operation ot nil the Cisalpine Gauls in the approaching 
contest;—and, finally, offered their services as guides to the ar¬ 
my through the Alpine defiles into Italy. The statements and 
promises of these deputies raised the spirits of the whole army, 
and increased the confidence of the general, when he pcrccivo<l 
the impression made on the soldiery by the scene got up, for the 
express purpose of inspiring them with resolution. 

On the seventh day the army began its march, proceeding 
along the river to the northward, or towards its source, (ij 
3n^«5); and on the ninth Hannibal followed with the caval¬ 
ry and elephants. Three days thereafter, that is, on the twelfth 
day, Publius Scipio the Roman Consul arrived at the point 
where Hannibal had crossed the Rhone, with the intention of 
offering him battle,—it never having entered into his calcula¬ 
tions tliat tlic Cai'thnginiuii leader would have the hardiluKHl to 
attempt entering Italy, cxce|ft by the Maritime Alps. Hut be¬ 
fore breaking up from his camp, the Consul had sent forward 
a detachment of cavalry to reconnoitre; and tliese falling in with 
the Numidian horse ordered to the rear for the same purpose, 
on the day after Hannibal had effected the passage, a combat 
ensued, in which the Numidians were routed and put to flight. 
Now, it is stated, that the Roman cavalry were three days in 
returning aller this skirmish, with the intelligence that H«iini- 
bal had reached the Rhone, and that Scipio occupied the 
same time in marching from the mouth of the river, to the place 
whence the Carthaginians had set out for the Alps. But Poly- 
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biuK^ it will \ye recollected, states dils pla^^ td Ziave been^/W 
day^' starch tbe er^bpijchure of the river; wherefore 
d^ys ought to have elapsed instead of before the Consol 
reached lloqueinaure. By forced marches, however, an army 
may easily accomplish the ordinary distance of four days in 
throe; and Scipio must have been anxious to try the fate of 
abiittle, and, if possible, save Italy from the calamity of invaSioti. 
This is H fair iiilercnce from the relative position of the par¬ 
ties, and not as the author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ asserts, the 


positive statements of Polybius, who only informs us that the 
Consul, finding that the enemy had got the start of him by 
five <lays, retraced his steps with the utmost cxjiodition, in 
order to enter Italy by the Maritime Alps, and push forward 
to engage liaunibaL uii the banks of Uie Po, as soon as he dc- 
sceiuled to tlie plain. 

Ill lour days I'roiu the commencement of his march, Hanni¬ 
bal reached the Ncstts of which we have already spoken, and 
there found two brothers contending for the possession of tlic 
sovereign power. An arbiter suddenly appearing with near 
00,000 men at iiis back, was of course fully qualiiied to decide 
the dispute; and being appealed to by both parties, he very 
prudently gave judgment in favour of the elder. This ivas a 
ibrtunale occurrence. The successful brother, grateful for the 
seasonable aid of tlie stranger, supplied the army with ne¬ 
cessaries, attended it with an escort of his own troops, and co- 
vereti ti»c rear from the attacks of the Allobroges. The latter, 
though they lollow ed the march of the army, kept at a respect¬ 
ful dihiaiicc till it approached the })oint ofthe mountainous range 
where it ivas to begin the ascent. Here Hannibal found them 
encamped in great force on the heights, and was compelled to 
take up a posiium in front. Such is a rapid outline of the 
inarch from the passage of the Rhone to the point wdiere the 
bold invader first found it necessai’y to halt. 

It will be remembered, that the infantry were two days 
inarch in advance of the cavalry and elephants, with which tlie 
General liimself brought up the rear. In four days he reach¬ 
ed the Ne.\m from the place where he had crossed the river. 


* As the whole length of the march A'ora the passage of the Rhone 
to the ascentof the Alps was 175 miles, 100 of which were within the 
Della JUobrogunt, it follows of course, that the distance from Roque- 
maure, where Hannibal crossed the river, to the commencement of 
the-X)<'Aoi. was 75 miles, which is the actual distance between Ro- 
nuemaure and Port Plsere. We have seen, too, that this Delta or 
iVejui .was bounded on two sides by the Rhone and the Isere, tod oa 
the third by the outward range of the Alps. 
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«rbicl}» 4$ Shfi betw<;en these t»^o ppi^.was 175, p)Ue^ 

giy^.a ratQ.of.l^i miles per day,.*Tn^od«rate'*enough |Cep:taiply* 
wjjienwe cQpsjder that he marched at the bead of clephapts.atid 
cavalry^ By,the same data we find the infaatry, who had 
out two days earlier, inarched at the rate of^ miles per day., 
which is the incnii of a day’s march, reckoned from Emporium 
to the Rhone. 

The accountgiven oftlie itself is most clear and dUtiocU 

It is described as ‘ fertile and populous,* (e-*r^w «5 m t 

and if we lay put of view the curvature of the Rhone at Lyons, 
which, from the general direction he assigns to the river,* 
Polybius appears to have overlooked, the assertion, that it re¬ 
sembles both in form and extent the Egyptian JL)e)tn, will be 
found to be perfectly correct. This resemblance of tlie Nesus 
is a most important consideration, as it enables us to deter* 
mine its position with the greatest possil^le certainty, and forms 
u main link in the chain of circunistantial evuience, by wliich 
we hope finally to place the liypothcsis of General Melville be¬ 
yond the reacli of controversy. 

Through this Delta, tiicn, Hannibal liad to niarcli KKt 
miles beibre he reached the point at which be hud resolved to 
deflect to the right ami to ascend the Alps. But had he niarcb- 
cU the whole way literally * along the river,* tof ^rdro^ow) 

In describing the boundaries of this Ni‘.t<ns or Della, Casaubua, 
(Po/yi. iii. 5^02.) reads *A§«!§ef instead of which Scljvvc‘igha.'uj:cr 

has restored. In some of the earlier editiuns of Polybius it is 
a corruption of’lsa^fofi which General Melville fouiid to be thereadu^g 
in an ancient MS. of Polybius preserved in the Vatican. The same 
correction must be applied to the following passage of Livy : ' Quanis 

* castris ad pervenit; ibi Arar (/.sY7;a) llhodsnu»r|ue am- 

* nes, diversis ex Alpibus decurrentes, agri aliquantum amplexi, con- 

* duunt in unum. Mediis campis Insula: nonien inditum : incolunl 

* prope Allobroges, gens jam iodc nulla Gallica gente opibiis aut 

* Ihma interior; ’ xxi. SI. Edinb. Rud. 17.51. It may also be no¬ 
ticed, that In an old MS. of Livy, which M. de Mandojors saw in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the word Bisahau (Ibi Isarn) was writ- 
len On the margin for Akar, in the passage first quoted. A nn/re 
ibrtunotc restoration critical skill and sagacity have never made. 
GUsricnl scholars are not always geographers ; oiherwi»c liiKldiman 
w^ould Doyci; have allowed Arar to remain in^O text of Livy. U is 
only o^eccssary to cast a single glance over a map to sec the impos- 
sjbiMiy of the Satmo (Arar) and Rhone forming two sides of a Della 
having the third side bounded by the Alps. 

* A<^<'ording to Polybius, the Rhone flows in a direction from NL. 
to SW..; which i& only true if its source aiul embouchure, taken 
two extreme point*, he couuccted together by u straight line. 







kc'hihst have IrarulIcKl over double"^' dSst?WJ<?c befoft he Hi*-' 
rrvrti ta Yenne/75f««?/d^, whei^ the Aljjd cotraneiK^e" to'tho,'^ 
fts(t?eiidin^ the stVenm. We must, therefore, 
phrrtse iiol literally, butpfcnerally, regarding; it as (fecriplHe of 
the greftter part, not the whole of his route, and believiiif^ thill* 
the prince whom he had won over to his inU'rest, w'^cuild 
cuiidiict him by the safest and shortest road Xo his destina- 
iio?i. M. de Luc thinks that he quitted the llhone at Vierwui 
(Viviinn Allohro^nm) and fell in with it again at St Genix ; 
an Opinion which is counrined by a consideration of the dis- 
(aiKT, as the length of the way from J*ort de I’lserc to Vienne, 
and thence to Yenne (Elarma) by the Roman road, is 97 miles. 
General Melville was however of opinion, that the aimy lefl. 
the Rhone at St Rambert, and crossefl the first chain of 
the Alps at Kehelies. The objection to this supposition is, 
tiiat it disagrees with the distances as given by Polybius, while 
tiiat of M, de Luc coincides with them, within the limits ol’a 
very small error. 

A reiiKU’kabhi discoverv made inllie vear 1714, aflbrds addi- 
tionai coidinnation to De Lnc*s hypothesis. In u field near llu* 
village of Passage, which is to the south of Tour du Pin, a far¬ 
mer aceidentally discovered around plate of silver, 27 inches in 
tlianaMer, and in a state of high preservation. This singular relic, 
now in the Royal Library at l^aris, is ilnled in radial lines from 
the circnniforoncc of a small circle in the centre, charged with 
flic bearings of a lion under a palm tree, and, below', the leg and 
hoof oi’ a goat, executed not in line engraving or in ivJioli 
but by means ot‘ small dots or points. Now, in the first 
]>lace, vbc style of the engraving clearly proves, that the hou- 
iltrr in (|uestion is not of lloinan workmanship; and m> 
condly, it is known to Nuiiiismalical Literati, that a lion 
under a }>alm-lree, with the leg and hoof of a goat below, is th« 
uniliinn device on every Punic coin that has been discovei'ed or 
preserved. But, as we leani from Polybius, that Haniiiluil sa- 
criliccd t»n great occasions, and w^as generally observant of the 
forms of his superstition,—in proof oi which we may refer to 
w'liat toi>k place at the assembly where Magilus and the otlier 
deputies attended,—it is probable that this boticlier was a votivi^ 
tablet plactxl by him in some shrine or temple at or near Passage, 
previous to commencing the arduous and perilous ascent 
of the mountains. The situation of Passage, wliich, accord¬ 
ing to a current tradition, derived its name from this event, is 
extremely favourable to such a supposition. It stands on a 
c()nsi<lerablo eminence—commands an extensive view of the. 


r.icky barrier which forms one side of tlie Delta ylllobro^um — 
and is, moreoveiv the first place in TTaiiiiihaVs line of inarch 
wlierc such a view could Juive been oblaiiieil. 'I'lie conclusioJu 
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therefore^- fa^' tliat'the'is, m 'prebab^Uyr''CA>ltegSF^ 
niftd; aiiiL. th^t Hat^ibal ^eOeetod l^rom thft ^ri-ver . «t l^ico&e 
and moved off, to the Alps, In » line drawn tlirou^ that place* 
ami the village-of Passage. .^ = 

Polybius goes on to state, that Ffannibal, hsvii^on the tenth 
c}ay, cleared the N^esus, began his ascent of the Alps; and the' 
author of tlie * Dissertation* conjectures, that be encamped at< 
Chevelu (I^vtsco), the entrance of the pass over the Mont dii 
Oint, and distant from Port de Tlsdre 98 nii]cs,-^or only two 
njiles less than the distance given by Polybius. We cannot aflord-, 
room for even an abridgment of the induction, by which it is 
proved, from a careful examination of nil the passages in the 
mountains forming one side of the Delta, that Hannibal must 
have carried his army over the Mont clu C'hal; it is sufficient 
to stale, that it seems to us entirely conclusive. It appears, 
however, that anciently, there was a liunian road over this 
mountain ; but it was probably constructed after Hannibiil liad 
pointed out the practicability of the passage. Tlie Chevelu pass 
IS much lower than auy other part of the mountain,— it presents 
much less appearance of difficulty, and, in every respect, agrees 
with the si/JMMga* T«we< of Polybius, through whicli alone tlie army 
could pass. From Chevelu to the top of the mountain the ascent 
is about two miles, and on the top tliere is an esplanade about 
800 j'ards square. Tlie road up this acclivity is by iio means 
bad. In 181a, the Austrians passed it in considerable Ibrce, 
with all ilieir baggage and iirtillery. Lyons is visible from the 
summit of the Mont da dial. If the Ciievelu pass formed 
part oi* a Homan road, as there is every reason to be* 
lie.ve it did, then the I'air inference seems to be, that if not the 
nearest, it w'as the best, because the most practicable route for 
the Carthaginian army, in die circumstances in wiiicli it was 
placed. 

It was at this pass that Hannibal found the rnemy drawn up 
in force; but learning from his guides and scoutj, that they re-* 
tired »lrom their strong position during the night, anci re- 
tnrned to it with the earliest dawn, he determined to avail him- 
seif of their nocturnal desertion. 'W'^ith this view, as soon as it 
was dai'k,, he pushed forward his light troops, occupied tlic 
pasBy mid when day Light .appeared, began, without a moment’s 
d^lay, to thread the defile. The Allobroges,*^ astonished at 


V* ^he Allobroges who attacked Hannibal were under the com¬ 
mand of Mrd iytucvsf, Hucc^ minores^ and were probably a portion 
of that warlike tribe, who resented Hannibal’s decision in favour of 
the cklor of U|e two brothers, rival competiturs for the soyercignty. 
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findiH^'‘tltem9«l*tf^ ’ ftntic^tetl, refrained fdr s6nie tioie'Smm 
mmng amy attack V but obsefvin^ some confuskxi^' ahio^ tile' 
Inmras and bea^ of burden—which fdund extr^e idhmnity' 
in extricating themselves from the bad toad—they insft^dy 
commented u furious assault from the adjoining heights.^ 
however, was soon repulsed by a charge of the Tight troops' 
down a slmiing side ot the eminence on which they nad taken' 
post; and Hannibal improving his success, became the assailant 
in Ills turn, and took by storm their chief town^ where bo 
found a most seasonable supply of horses, cattle, and proviti* 
sions. 

The Mont du Chat answers in every particular this do- 
scripiion. A rock, which rises in the middle of the pass, would*' 
if occupied cveu by a handful of resolute men, render it int- 
possible for an enemy to advance. This rock was, in all proba¬ 
bility, the position occupied first by the Allobroges, and after¬ 
wards by Hannibal. Polybius says, that the road was so 
rugged and precipitous that the least mistake 

or trepidation among the beasts ot burden and the cavalry, was 
sure to lead to their destruction. And the author of the * Dis¬ 
sertation ' informs us, that this is precisely what might be ex¬ 
pected to happen at the pass under similar circumstances,—aUd 
that a personal iiispcctiou of the ground leads to an intense 
Conviction of its identity with that tiirough which Hannibal pe¬ 
netrated. He also conjectures, with much appearance of rea- 
K^>n, that tlic town which Hannibal took by assault, and where 
he found so seasonable supplies for his army, was not Cham- 
bery, which is seven miles distant from the pass of Mont du 
Chat, but Buurget, which is in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Allobroges retired every night, and returned to re-occupy 
their position in the morning; and it would appear from Poly¬ 
bius, that the town to which they regularly retreated, and that, 
taken by storm, were one and the same. But Chambery is’ ac 
too great a distance to admit of this having taken place; where¬ 
fore Bourget, at the entrance of the fertile plain in which Cham- 
bery stands, has been fixed on ; and this conjecture is condrm- 
cd by the coincidence of the actual distances with those givto 
by Polybius. 

After tlie storming of Bourget, the army encamped and rest¬ 
ed for one day. In effecting the whole passage, the length of 
which, according to Polybius, is 1200 stadia, or 150 miles, 
fifteen days were spent; therefore, proceeding from the datum, 
that the army encamped the first day at Bourget, in the plain 
of Chambery, we can hardly err in the rest. From Chambery 
the road leads to Moutmeilian and the valley of the here, along 
which, till the fourtli day, the army proceeded in safety. Uu 
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ihnt day ** it was ex|>oi9ed to the greatest danger^.' The' 
pie of the eenhti^ throagh which they were pagsing canie ont 
towe^ dtem wilh boughs and garlands, the emblems of peaee 
and friendship/—oiTef^o hostages for their Rineerity,—supplied 
the army with provisions and cattle,—and seemed anxious by 
every mieans to Impress Hannibal with a favourable opinion of 
their intentions. But all this parade did not deceive the Cartha- 
f^inian chief, who suspected treaclicry, but thought it prudent 
to dissemble, and to ti'y to conciliate by assuming the appear- 
micc of conHdence. Accordingly, he pretended to believe in 
their professions of amity, and, as a proof of his faith, accepted 
their oiFer of supplying him with guides. In spite of all his vi¬ 
gilance aiid distrust, however, the army, two days after this, 
was suddenly attacked on all sides by these artful barbarians, 
who had got possession of the surrounding heights. They were 
repulsed with difficulty, after a desperate struggle, in which the 
principal loss fell upon the invaders. To use a modern military 
term, Hannibal bivouacked the sixth night on * a White Rocky 
strong by its position, * in order to cover the passage of his 
army; and, on the morning of the scventli day from the cap¬ 
ture of Bourgcl, and the ninth from the passage of the Mont 
du Chat, he marched, without further molestation, to the sum¬ 
mit of the highest ridge of the Alps. 

There cannot now, we think, be a doubt, that Hannibal must 
have passed by the Little St Bernard. It is certainly true, that 
a modern road from Chambery and Monlmcillan leads over 
Mont Cenis; but, in Strabo's list of the passages known to J’o- 
lybius, this is not mentioned as one; and, besides, the country 
through which it runs is so sieril, that GO,000 men could never 
have found subsistence had they attempted to proceed by tliat 
route. The valley of the Lore, by which we suppose Hanni¬ 
bal to have passed to the Little St Bernard, is, oh the contrniy, 
the most fertile and populous of any embosomed in the Alps. 
The population, iu HannibaPs lime, is proved to have been con¬ 
siderable, by the numbers that hung on his rear. But where* 
over tlierc is people there must be food ; for population has, in 
ali ages and countries, been regulated by the means of* sul^sist-^ 
encc. The cose, thcrcibre, stands thus : Hanihbol^s army drew 
its supplies from the country through which it marched; the 
valley, of the Ldre is the only country in the Alps that could 
have fumrshed such supplies; therefore, the army must liave 
marched through this valley. But if it marched through this 
valley, it must also have crossed the Alpi^ Graia^ or Little St 
Bernard, because it was Impossible to cross any where else. * 

* In cuniinnation of this ileduetioii, it may further be ubserved, 
that llic time ottupieJ in passing through the valley of the Jscrc, 
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In hia ^ount. of tb<^ suckle and treocJierpus Attack, of tbe 
barbwriftos, I’olybius inforniip^ ^<9 that had not I^njbaU dis¬ 
trusting the. pTtofessions. qf the wily mounUiineers, taken , the. 
precaution tq place his heavy baggage and cavalry at the heiul 
of the line of inarch, niid the elite of his army in the rear, the 
whole must have inevitably perished. The loss sustained was 
nevci theless great; niul, what was more distressing to a veteran 
arniy* they were never able to come fairly in conUict with the 
enemy. Enormous masses of rock were rolled dow'ii on them 
fi'Oin the heights, carrying confusion and death into the centre 
of the colurnus, w’hich could neither advance nor retreat; and 
had it not been for a bold and masterly mana'uvre, that day 
would, in all probability, Imve terminated the career of IlanniT 
baJ. Observing at this crisis, tliat the enemy had neglected to 
occupy a huge insulated rock (MwoxgTgflx o^v^cv) which com¬ 
manded the defile, ho instantly took post on it with half his. 
infantry, and was thus enabled to keep the assailants in check, 
till tile rest of the army had cleared the gorge of the pass, 
which was with diilicult}’ accomplislied in the course of the 
night. On tlie following day, the enemy having discontinued 
all regular attacks, and confined themselves to ju'edatory at¬ 
tempts on the baggage, Hannibal put himself at the head of 
llie cohinm with winch he liud occupied the strong position above 
mentioned, and marched to join the rest of the ai'my at the 
summit of the highest ridge of the Alps, where ho cncampetl 
tor two tlays. 

Guided by this account of Polybius, General Melvlllo first, 

coincides in a remarkable manner with the actual, distance from 
])lnin of Cliambery to the Little St Bernard. According to the Iti¬ 
neraries, the distance from Cliambery (Lcinhicum) to Bourg Evescat 
(Mniitula)^ is IG miles ; from Bourg Evescal to Conflans {kd Public 
i'nnosjf 16 miles; from Conflans to Saltns 16 miles; 

from Salins to Aymc ('Aximajy 10 miles; from Ayme to Bourg St 
Maurice {Pcrp;hifrum)y 8 miles; and from Bourg St Maurice to 
Scu/, 2 miles,—making in all 68 miles, not 70, ad the author of the 
* Dissertation’ erroneously stales. To this, however, must be added 
7 miles, for the distance between Chambery and Bourget; and tJiua 
we have 75 miles performed in six days, or 12^ miles cuch day, which 
is the usual average. The author of the * Dissertation,’ who explored 
personally every inch of tlic ground, informs us, that the general as¬ 
pect of this tract of country corresponds with the description of 
I’olyhius, even in the most minute particulars; and that from Seez, 
ihe last stage above mentioned, the passage of the Little St Bernard 
opens in fiont in a manner not by any possibility to be mistaken. 
t)n both sides, tlic mountains are lofty, precipitous, and covered with 
Ltiow, while tiie pass in question prc&crus itself as low and practicable. 
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And the Aiitbor of * Dissertation ’ many years afterwards, 
ftit^d^hcTlbcallties to in^overy particalw witH ^ 

Ittat6ria^*5 d^rlption. On tl>e left h^k of the Reclus» ait 

a ihetor^st, the channel of which is freijiiently dry, staiids a 
y Witfi Stocky composed of gypsum, and universally hnown 
i« the Country by the name of La Jioche BUincJie, At this 
bed of the Keclus is steep and rocky, answering 
to the description of Polybius (^• 5 <*yy« t<w ivsfietm Hut ; 

while, on the other side of the insulated mass of gy])8um, is 
a deep woody ravine. The author of the ® Dissertation ’ is of 
Opinion that the army marched by the line of the Roman roiul, 
which, though more exposed, must have been less rugged, 
and impracticable than the channel of the torrent; but, as this 
supposition does not seem to accord with the statement of 
Polybius, it is probable that they advanced in two coluniiis, the 
cavalry and baggage taking the easier and better road. Lu 
Rbcbe Blanche is admirably calculated for purposes of defence. 
It commands the whole plain of Seez, and would therefore eii- 
iiBlk Hannibal to act equally against the enemy on the heights 
above St Germains, and on both sides of the line of the Houiaii 
road. Hence we agree with General Melville and M. de Luc 
in attaching much importance to this remarkable j)hysicaJ fea¬ 
ture in the topography of the route; and we are conhrnied in 
this opinion by the circumstance, that, in the bed of the Uo- 
clus, tlierc have been discovered, at different times, liuge 
bones, which, from their size, must have belonged U> elephants, 
hnd are, doubtless, the remains of the animals which rushed 
over the precipice with their burdens, when iniuriated by the 
wotinds they had received from the missiles of the enemy. 
Another corroborative fact is the extreme difliculty of the 
iifOad, and the time spent in clearing the ravine. General 
Melville; who made a careful and minute survey of this tract 
of coujitrjv bears the strongest testimony to its entire and strik¬ 
ing agreement in every particular with the account given by 
Polybius. 

Altogether, howevci*, this is the easiest road over the Alps; 
Saussure calU it * passage des Afpes le plus facile queje con^ 
^ noisse; and it is undoubtedly that most distinctly marked out 
the hand 'bf nature. Neither the passage over the Montdu 
Chat, nor the road along the valley of the Isere, nor, hually, 
the the Little St Bernard could, by any possibi¬ 

lity, be miss%id or mistaken by a general who had once entered 
' on the ; and, accordingly, we find that Hannibal’s army 
'never ^krtdeired, or mistook their way, which is, doubtless, as 
much'to be ascribed to the disunecnesa of the route aa to the 
ItTlQwlhdgb or fidelity of Ibc guides. Bo eonviiijcedof this was Uic 
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ho hod made oxtenstve propitmtiona for oonsttruciu^ ai;i^;;i^!^ 
over the AJps, nnalogous to. that of the ,Simplo|i 3 
the line of march which we suppose Hannibal to havia followj^; 
Nor would he have encountered aoy. serioua dilHculdes 
execution of the project, had political events suf&red it to pr^ 
ceed; tor, as wc have already mentioned, a column of 
0000 strong, with ten pieces of cannon and baggage^ efieetea 
the passage, in 1815, with very little loss, marching by ,^e 
wretched road which it had been Napoleon’s intention tp, im¬ 
prove and render practicable for carriages of every deaerrpt^. 

According to Polybius, Hannibal reached the most elevated 
ridge of the Alps in his line of march, on the morning of the 
ninth day after the passage of the Mont du Chat, and at the 
time of the setting of the Pleiades; which, as Dr Maskelyne has 
calculated, would be about the 26th of October; and the army 
halted two days on the summit, where there is a plain 2^^ miles 
in length. In this part of the Alps the snow begins generally 
to fall in September; and, taking one year with another, the 
winter sets in about Michaelmas. According to the ItineraHef^ 
the distance from Lavisco {C/ievelu) to the Alpis Grain {Liitle 
AV Bernard) is 92 miles, which the army performed in nine 
days; and one of these being a day of rest, the average daily 
march was, therefore, 11^ miles, or a small fraction below the 
usual rate. 

Arrived at this point, Hannibal found the snow of considera¬ 
ble depth, and the array greatly exhausted and dispirited by the 
fiuifeniigs and privations of the march. To rouse them, there¬ 
fore, to a last elfort, which would at once terminate their ,la¬ 


bours and compensate thoir toils, the General is said by 
bius to have pointed out to them the fertile plains around the 
Po, and even the situation of Rome itself.in the dUtancCf j^ut 
here a great difficulty presents itself. 7.hepUiins,(^r'mind the.po 
eannot be descried Jrom any part of the pass of ike Little Si Ber~ 
nard. It muy be observed, however, dptt this difii^ty is com¬ 
mon to all the routes over the Alps: the Campi Circumpadani 
are jusi as invisible from the Pennine,. CoUia% or Rhcetian, as 
from the Oraian Alp. BVom no part of any of these passes can 
the view in question be obtained: and hence a difficulty that 
atands equally in the way of every possible hypothesis can be no 
insurmountable objection to that which we have been led to 
maintain. The author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ interprets, in a very 
lax manner, the statement of Polybius, which he thinks equiva¬ 
lent only to this, * that nothing remained for them tmt to dc* 
* seend aAd^eqjoy the fruits of their labours. ’ I'his, we th^nk, 
is altogether inadmisbible : But wc cannot say that the difficulty 
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useffafip^rs to As fdiriifMai)!^^ I^ 
f)h»Te that evei^ ffifih ih ibe^ail 6 s 0 r’i;ft#l(tAl 7 ,' 
the Po, and Rt^e in tW distance. There v^ere sevlsrsl p^ks In 
the ^vicinity of the pass, wbidt the soldiers itiight 

ascend at'fbe suggestion of ^e General^ and thence enjoy ihb 
identical view of Italy described by |*6lybiufi. The author of 
ibc *'l>issertation * is qttke puraled'because Hannibal could not 
edhamp with his whole army on one of those comttianding eleva¬ 
tions. But we apprehend It was not necessnry to point but Italy 
to'tlie elephants; and it seenis sufficient to justify Polybius, that 
dt^bountry may be seen as he states, from the surrounding 
heists, and that a reasonable number of the army might enjoy 
the animating prospect. Had the statement of the Greek histo¬ 
rian been vague and general, the latitude of constniction proposed 
by the author referred to might have been admissible; but, as he 
positively asserts that Hannibal himself pointed out the plains 
around the Po, reminded the soldiers of the friendly disposition 
of the Cisalpine Gauls among wliom they were about to descend, 
and showed them the situation of Rome itself, it is quite impos¬ 
sible,' we think, either to admit the construction above mentioned, 
or to reject that which has now been proposed. * 

At the commencement of the descent the army experienced 
great and unexpected difficulties; and sustained a loss almost 
equal to that they had snfficred during tlie whole of the previ¬ 
ous march. The road being covered by recent snow, which 
had fallen on die unmeltcd snow of the preceding year, (a rare 
occurrence in that part of the Alps), the yielding of the former, 
abd the sUpperiness of the congealed surface of the latter, ren¬ 
dered it abn^timpossible for the cavalry to advance: Both men 
and horses were hurried in a moment over the precipices; and 
thesmsHest^Hp was productive of the greatest confusion and 
disorder ahionglhose in the rear. It must have required all 
tluTgcnifia and ascendftney of Hannibal to support the courage 


* Livy has given a most romantic and marvellous account of this 
affair, and bbligingly fumiBhed the substance of Hannibal's speech on 
the oecasion. His utter ignorance of the region of which lie was 
wrking'wiit best appear from his own words: * Per omnia nive op- 

* pleta; cjQum, fiiguis pritoa luce motis, segniter agmen-incederet, p|- 

* et desperado in omnium vuitu emincrat; praegressus sig- 
‘ ns ^annibal in promontorio quodaro, unde longd ac lat^ prospec- 

* tus erat, consistcre jussis militibus Italian) ostentat, suhjcctosquo 

* Alpinis montibus, Citcumpadanos campos : momiaque eos ivm iran^ 

* scenffere 7ipu lialiac modo^ sed diant urhis llomanac ; caetera plana^ 

* ct 'proclhia fojc -• um, aid summum allero prociiOf arcem ct caput Jta- 

* Ikifi in miinit ac pdrslah'huhilHro^,^ xxi. 
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. t»> Me/;||i?}»^ for s^e tlmii W 

iLJi^ue BQOffi, im cwi>,4ai^ whick;#^ii»l?f A® 

ncfilta ^a^otih^ li^cn, ifti):^ hf^ w^Jl.iHgh jiirois^atfe^ 

', irretrievably,confusion <»^ dfsp4^r.].^ Q4 a steep d^Uvityi eib- 
ieodixig at^lU a ^adiu^i and a halft.^^ Benrty 1000 faeU rUte 
earth, whi^ was loose, had<been,,car^^'away, jeavine.an s{* 
most perpdadioutar rampart of rock, and thus precluding Uie 
possibility, pjT advancing farther ip that, .direcdon. a .cicr 
cuitous route Hannibal attempted to turn tltis obstruction; :l)at 
after incredible elForte was compelled to desist. He then dp" 
liberaUiy. encamped the troops in the pass, and employed tlie 
whole army in constructing a rond for the baggage,and.cavalfj, 
which they eiTected in one day. The horses were then'sotltt 
foi'ward and distributed among the pastures. In three,.day^ 
more the Numidians succeeded in rendering the road pracli-' 
cable for the elephants, which were by this time nearly starved 
to death; and after they bod cleared this difficult and danger¬ 
ous pass, the General collected his army, and descended into 
the territory of the Insubres, where he encamped for bom tipio, 
ill order to ref^h the toilworn and exhausted soldiery.. 
making u muster of his forces, be found that nearly, c^. half 
had perished in the course of this memorable passage. * 
Foiybius expressly says, that Hannibal perform^ this me¬ 
morable passage in fifteen days. But we have seen, that lie 
reached the summit of the Little St Bernard on the .mpiTiing 
of the ninth day, and encamped tlierc two days, ,of which 
the ninth must be reckoned one. In one day a road was 
opened for the cavalry and baggage, which tfaGreibre > began 
their descent on the twelfth day; and in three days tb^r;ek(ter 
the way was practicable for the elephants* Thua have 
the fifteen days which Polybius fixes aa th.e. lame-of'the; poor 
/^age. It appears, therefore^ tliat from^he pnQmui^ Ao voad 
was rendered practicable for the elephmUs, he appears to have 
considered the passage as terminated-; potwithateading ht hod 
mentioned a little before that Hannib^ waaJlteeedays.in readiK 
ing the plain from the time that the path waa cdufltrtictetil for the 
cavalry and baggage; u statement which wonld give (eighteen 
days as the complete time of the passage. But when Polybius 
restricted it to fifteen days, he probably meant that in that time 
the chief; dtfificuUies of the march were overcome. As the pas- 
iitfigc, however, was not completed till Hannibal reached the plokis 

* Livy says he lost dh',000 men in all, which is probably exagger¬ 
ated 6 
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which, as the disUince between these two points was 75 n}i)es, 
gives a ratq, of miles per day,—-moderate enough certainly, 
whenvre consider that he marched at the head of elephants, aud 
cavalry. By tlie same data we find the. inlantry, who hatl set 
out two days earlier, marched at the rate of l^J; miles per d iy, 
which is the mean of a day’s march, I’eckoiied from Emporium 
to the Rhone. 

The account given of the itself is inostclearaud distinct. 

It is described as ‘ i’ertile and }) 0 })ulous, * kxi vo>.Ux,>e)'i ). 

and if we lay out of view tlie curvalure of the Rhone at L}on>, 
which, from the general diivctitm lie assigns to the riveij^ 
l\)lybius appears to have overlooked, the assertion, dial it re- 
faembles botli in ibrin uud extent tlie ICgyi^tiari Delta, will be 
found to be jicrleclly correct. Tliis reseniblance of the Sts,is 
is a most important consideration, as it enables us to detcr- 
iniiie its position with the greatest jiossibh' certainty, and forms 
a main Jink in the cliaiii of circinn‘,tiiiitiai eviiii'iice, bv -whicli 
we hope finally to place the hyjiotlicsis of Cleiierul ]VIoi\ lUe be¬ 
yond the reach of coiilrovcM sy. 

Through this Delta, then, Hannibal had to marcJi UMi 
miles betbre he reached the imint at v,liich he I\;ul resolved to 
deflect to the right ami to ascend the Biuluid he n.arcl*- 

ed the whole way literally ^ along tlie river,’ wcT-'i^o-) 


In describing the boundaries of thiii A't.uts Drltn, Casaabue., 
( rolijb. iii. 'J02.) reads instead of whieb Sclr.vt igb;en>er 

has restored, lu some of the cai licr editions oi‘Polybius it 
a corruption ofwlixrh General Melville found lobe themadij'i* 
in an ancient MS. of Polybiu.s preserved in the Vatican, 'Jhesame 
correction muht be opplied to the following pa^^age of Livy : ‘ 

‘ castris ad pervenit; ibi AnAU Phodanu-j|ue atn- 

‘ nes, diversis ex Alpibus decurrentes, agri alitjuanfnin amplexi, con^ 
‘ flaunt in ununi. Mediis campis nonien indituni: incoluiit 

- propc Allobrogcs, gens jam inde niilia OaJjica conic opihii« am 
‘ lama infeiior: * >:\i. fll. Edinb. Rad. 1751. it 'may ubo bc’ no¬ 


ticed, that in an old MS. of Liv^, winch M. de Mundidor.s s.aw in 
Trinity College, Cambrideo, the word Risakaii {Ui Isfirri) was writ- 
jCti on the maigin for Ar\k, in the passage first quoted. A more 
fortunate restoration critical skill and sagacity huVe never made. 
Gla&i>ical KcJjolars arc not always geographers : oiherwii-c Ruddinom 
would ncyer, have allowed Aror to remain in^je text ol Livy. \i js 
only necessary to cast a single glance over a map to see tlie iajj>o 8 - 
ubility of the Saone (Arny) and Rliune forming two sideti of a ih-lfr, 
having tlie third tide hounded by the Alps. 

* According to Polybiu-s the Illume flows in a <i»retMu>n I'lum Ki*;. 
10 SW.; which is only true if ils soiucc and enibouchiiM', takeu le 
two cxircnie poiuW, be rom.tcted t(tgethi’r hy a itiaight iiie.. 
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h<' must h;ivo trtivelli»i! «)ver double this disbitire bcfbro he ai- 
rivt’d nl ^ oniie f Pltnuna)^ where the Aljjs comnietice to lhose> 
jwctMKlinp^ the stream. We must, thiu'efore, iiiterprpt the 
phrase not literally, hut ^'iierally, ren^anlinff ii as descriptive of 
tin* /.creator part, not the whole of Jiis route, and believinjrr that 
the prince whom he had w'on over to his interest, wniild 
eondneL him by tlie safest and shortest roatl to his destiiuo 
ii<»n. M. de Luc lliinhs that he cjiiitted the Rhone at ^ lei\iu* 
( }'iiinia AUohro'inm) and fell i)i with it a^ain at St (haiix : 
an (rpinion which is eonfinned hy a eonsidcralion of the dis> 
lanee, as the h‘ii<:;lh oi’ llu! way from Port de I’lsert* Vitann*, 
and thence to f eline (Efanna) by the llotnan road, is i)7 niih*s, 
(ii neral Melville was liowovcr of o])inion, that the aiiiiy lell 
tin* Rhone at St Rambert, and crossed the first chain of 
tint Alps at Midielles. The objection to this snppositi<»n is, 
tliat it disagrees witli the dislane<‘s as given by Polybius, wliile 
i!iat ol’ M. tie Liie coincides with them, within the limits ot‘a 
verv small erior. 


A i-eioarkal)!*' <liseovi‘rv made in th(’ vear 171 L nflords adih- 
lional eonhnnation to De lAlC^s h^'pothesis. In a field near the 
village of Passage, wliich is to the south of Tour dii Pm, a fai- 
mer neeidentally diseoveu’ed a ror.nd plate of silver, 27 inches in 
dianu'ter, and in a slaU; ol’ liigh preservation- This singular relic, 
now in the Uoval 1/ibrarvat i\iris, is fluted in radial lines from 
ihe eiremnfeivnca* of a small circle in th(' centre, charged with 
I Ik* lH*arings ol‘a lion uiuler a jndni tree, and, belcm’, the leg and 
lioof of a goat, e\c‘culed not in line engraving or in relief, 
but by means ot* small dots or points. Now, in the first 
pliK-e, the style ol* the engraving clearly proves, that the /jou 
t/ft-i in ({uestion is not of Roman workinanslii]); and st*- 
comlly, it is known to Nuuiismatical Literati, tliat a lion 
nmfer a pahn-livi', with the leg aiul hoofof agoat below', is the 
mjilbrm ilevice on every Punic coin that has been discovered oi 
preserved. I>iH, as we learn from Polybius, that Hannibal sa- 
criuced (»n great occasions, and was generally observimt of the 
Ibrins of Jiis Miperstitioii,—in pro<»f of which we may refer ti> 
what took place at the assembly where Magilus and the other 
deputies alLendecI,—it is jirobable that tliis boucller was a volivi* 
tablet placed by him iti some shrine or teinj)le at or near Passage, 
pievioiis to comnu'ncing the ardmius and perilous* ascejii 
of tin* im»u:ilains. *^1710 situation of* Passage*, wliieh, accord- 
mg to acnn*i*nl Irnditlou, derived its name from this event, is 
4*Aireinely liuourahle to such a siijipositiou. It stands on a 
considenible emineiici*.—coimnunds an extensive view of llm 
),nfy barrier wliieh foiius one side of the DvIUi Afhtlna^uvi — 
;>;m 1 is, mor(‘ove;, the (irsl place in llannib.us line ol* luareh 
wJure such a mcu could have been obtained. 'J'iie ccmclii'jion, 
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therefore, is, that the bouclicr is, in all probability, Carljbagi-* 
niau; and that Hanptbal defected from the river at Vieime 
and moved off to the Alps, in a line drawn through that place 
and Uie village of Passage. 

Polybius goes on to state, that Hannibal, having on the tenth 
day, cleared the Nesus^ began his ascent of the Al}js; and tha 
author of the ' Dissertation’ conjectures, that he encamped at 
Chevehi (l,fivisro\ the entrance of the pass over the Mont du 
Chat, and distant fi'oin Port de IMsere OB miles,— or only two 
miles less tinin the distance given bv Polybius. Wo cannot afibrd 
room for even an abridgment of tin: induction, bv which it is 
pi'oved, from a careful examination of all the passages in the 
moiiutiuns ibnuiug one side of tile Delta, that Hannibal must 
have carried liis army over the Mont du Chat; it is suflicieiit 
to state, that it bcionis to us entirely conclusive. It appears, 
liow^ever, that anciently, there ivas a Roman road over this 
inoiiulain : but it w'as }>n)bably constructed after Hannibal had 
pointeil out the practicability of the passage. The CJieveln pass 
is nnicli lower tJiaii any other pan of the mountain,—it presents 
much Jess ap})oarance of diiJiculty, and, in every respect, agrees 
with the roVo# of Polybius, through wjiicli alone the army 

could pass. Prom C'lievela to the top of the mountain tlie ascent 
is about two miles, and on the lop there is an esplanade u()ont 
300 yards square. The road up this acclivitt' is by no iiuuns 
bad. In iHlo, the Austrians passed it in considerable Ibrce, 
w'itb all their baggage and artillery. Iaous is visible from the 
summit of the Mont du Chat. If the C’hevelu puss fonnt‘d 
part of a Homan n>atl, as there is e\'ery j*eason to be¬ 
lieve it did, then the iair inference seems to be, tliat if not tiie 
nearest, it was the best, because tlie most practicable route lor 
the C/ai*tiiaginian army, in tlie circumstances in which it was 
])Uu*cd- 

It was at this pass that Hannibal f<mnd the enemy drawn up 
in Ibrce; but learning from his guules and scouts, that they re¬ 
tired'from their strong position during the night, and re- 
tui*n<^d tp it with the earliest dawm, he determined to avail him¬ 
self of their nocturnal desertion. With this view, as soon as it 
was dark, he puslieil forward liis light lroo])s, occupied liie 
pass, and when day light appeared, began, W'itliout a moment’s 
delay, to thread the defile. The Allobroges,* astonished at 


• *Thc Allobroges who attacked Hannibal were under the com¬ 
mand of ii'/iuflvsgt duces rnivores, and were probably a portion 

of that warlike tribe, who resented Hannibal's decision in favour of 
tlfo elder of the two brothers, rival competitois for the sovereignly. 
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finding themselves anticipated, refraineil for sam« time from 
making any attack; but observing some confusion amo^ tfad' 
Jiovses and beasts of burden-—winch found extreme difficulty 
in extricating themselves from the bad road—they instantly 
comuK'ticed a furious assault from the adjoining heiglits. Tliis, 
liowt ver, was soon repulsed by a charge of the light troops 
down a sloping side of the eminence on which they bad taken 
})ost; and Hannibal improving bis success, became the iissailant 
ill his turn, anti took by storm their chief town, wdiere be 
found a most scasonabie su])])ly of horses, cattle, and provi* 
sions. 

The Mont dn Chat answers in every particular to this de- 
Rpripiion. A rock, which rises in the middle of the pass, would, 
if occupied even by a hniulfiil of rcsoJulc men, render it im¬ 
possible for an enemy to lulvancc. This rock was, in all proba¬ 
bility, the position occupied lirat b}' the Allobrogcs, and after¬ 
wards by Hannibal. I\il 3 'bius says, that the road was so 
rugged and precipitous that the least mistake 

or trepidation among the boasts of burden and the cavalry, was 
sure to lead to their destruction. And the author of the * Dis¬ 
sertation ' informs us, that this is precisely what might be ex¬ 
pected to happen at the pass under similar circumstances,—and 
thill a per&onal inspection of the ground leads to an intense 
conviction of its iilenlity with that through which Hannibal pe¬ 
netrated. He also conjc'cture>, with imich appearance of rea¬ 
son, that tJic town whicli Hannibal took by assault, and where 
be found so seasonable supjilics for his army, was not Cham- 
bery, which is suv'cn miles distant from the pass of Mont du 
Chat, but Bourgel, which is in its immediate neighbourhood. 
'Hie AlloDroges retired every night, and returned to rc-occupy 
their jjosition in the morning; and it would appear from Poly¬ 
bin*, that the town to which they regularly retreated, and that 
taken by storm, were one and the same. But Chambery is at 
too great a distance to admit of this having taken place; where- 
fiore Bourget, at the entrance of the fertile plain in which Chani- 
bery stands, has been fixed on ; and this conjecture is confirm¬ 
ed by the coincidence of the actual distances with those given 
by [*olybius. 

After the storming of Bourget, the army encamped and rest¬ 
ed for one da}'. In effecting the wliole passage, the Icngtlj of 
which, according to Polybius, is 1200 stadia, or 150 miles, 
fifteen (lay« were spent ; iheiel’orc, proceeding from the datum, 
lliut the army encamped the first day at Bourget, in the plain 
of Chambery, we cun hardly err in llic rest. Prom Cliainbcry 
llie routl leuds to MoutmeiJian and the valley of the l>ere, along 
whicli, till the fourth day, the ai my proceeded in safely. Uii 
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that day • it was expcwed to the greatest dangers.' ^ Tbe' peo¬ 
ple of the ct^htiT through which they were passing carne out 
to meet them with boughs and gnrlauus, the emblems of peace 
and friendahm,^>—offered hostages for tlioir sincerity,—supplied 
the army with provisions and cattle,—and seemed anxious by 
every means to impress flannibal w'ith a favourable opinion ^ 
their intentions. But all this parade did not deceive the Cartha¬ 
ginian chief, who suspected treaclicry, but thought it prudent 
to dissemble, and to try to conciliate by assuming the appear- 
adcc of confidence. Accordingly, he pretcn<led to believe in 
their professions of amity, and, ns a proof of his faith, accepted 
their offer of supplying liim with guides. In spite of all his vi¬ 
gilance and distrust, however, the army, two days after this, 
was suddenly attacked on all sides by these artful barbarians, 
who had got possession of the surrounding heights. They were 
repulsed witlt difliculty, after a desperate struggle, in which the 
principal loss fell upon the invaders. To use a modern military 
term, Hannibal bivouacked the sixth night on ‘ a IVhiie Itorhy 
strong by its position, * in order to cover the passage of his 
army; and, on the morning of the seventh day from the cap¬ 
ture of Bourget, and the ninth from the )^assngc of the Mont 
du Chat, he marched, without further nioieslation, to the sum¬ 
mit of the highest ridge of the Alps. 

There cannot now, we think, be a doubt, that Hannibal must 
have passed by the Little 8t Bernard. It is certainly true, that 
a modern road from Chambery and Monlincillan leads over 
Mont Cenis; but, in Strabo^s list of the passages known to Po¬ 
lybius, this is not mciuioncd as one; and, besides, the country 
through which it runs i.s so stcril, that 60,000 men could never 
have found subsistence had they attempted to proceed by that 
route. The valley of the Iscrc, by wiiich wo suppose'*’Hanni¬ 
bal to have passed to the Little St Bernard, is, on the contrary, 
the most fertile and populous of any embosomed in the Alps. 
The population, iu Hannibars time, is proved to liave been coii- 
slderable, by the numbers that hung on his rcai'. But where- 
over tiiere is people there must be food ; for population has, in 
all ages and countries, been regulated by the means of subsist¬ 
ence. The case, therefore, stands thus : Hannibars army drew 
its supplies from the country throngh whicli it marched ; the 
valley of the Isdre is the only country in the Alps that could 
have furnished such supplies; thcrcfbic, tlie army must have 
marched through this valley. But if it marched through this 
valley, it must also have crossed the Alph GraWy or Little 8t 
Bernard, because it was impossible to cross any where else. • 

* In cunfirmutiifo tit' tliie deduction, it may further be obta-rved, 
that lilt liiiic ucciiiaed in through the valley of the IsCtc. 
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In hifl account of the iuilden and treacberoiii? attack of the 
ba:)'bttTifin ^9 Polybius inform^ us, U^at had not HiMinibal* dis¬ 
trusting the professions of the wily mounUiineers, token the 
precaution to place his heavy baggage and cavalry at the head 
of the line of march, and the elite of his army in the rear, tlio 
whole iiinst have inevitably perished. The loss sustained was 
neveitheless great; and, what was more distressing to a veteran 
ai’my, they were never able to come fairly in contact with the 
enemy. Enormous masses of rock were rolled down on them 
from the heights, carrying confusion and death into the centre 
of the columns, whicli could ueither advance nor retreat; and 
had it not been ibr a bold and masterly manccuvre, that day 
would, in all ])robabilily, have terminated the career of Hanni¬ 
bal. Observing at this crisis, that the enemy had neglected to 
occupy a huge insulated rock ot^v^ov) which ci^m- 

luanded the defile, he iastaiilly took post on it with Imlf his, 
iniautry, and was thus enabled to keep the assailants in check, 
till the rest of the army liad cleared the gorge of the pass, 
which was with (lillicuity uccoinplished in the course of the 
night. C)n the following day, the enemy having discontinued 
all regular att.'ickh, and confined themselves to predatory at- 
toinpis oil the baggage, liamiibal put himself at the head of 
tile cohiinn with which he had occupied the strong position above 
mentioned, and marched to join the rest of the army at the 
summiLof the highest ridge of the Alps, where he encampeil 
ibr tw’o ilays. 


(iiiided by tliis account of l\>lybius, General Melville first, 


coincides in a remarkable manner with the actual distance from the 
plain of Chambery to the Little St Bernard. According to the Itl- 
iiernrics, the distance from Cliurabcry [Lcini/fCJimJ to Bourg Evcscal 
( McjiitiilaJf is 1(> miles ; from Boutg Evcscal to Conflans (Ar/ Ptihli- 
16 miles; from Conflans to Sallns 16 miles; 

jrom Salins to Ayrae (Axiim), 10 miles; from Ayme to Bourg St 
Maurice «S miles; and from Bourg St Maurice to 

SVe/, 2 miles,—making in all 6S miles, not 70, as the author of the 
‘ Dissertation' erroneously states. To thisj however, must be added 
7 miles, for the distance between Chambery and Bourgel; and thus 
we have 75 miles performed in six days, or 12 J miles each day, which 
is the usual average. The author of the * Dissertation,’ who explored 
personally every inch of the ground, informs us, that the general as- 
]«jct of this tract of country corresponds with the description of 
Polybius, even in the most minute particulars; and that from See/,, 
lilt* last stage above mentioned, the passage of the Litile St Bernard 
opciixS in front in a manner not by any possibility to be mfstaken. 
On bolh sides, tiio niouiitaiiis are iol'ty, [ireeipitoiis, and covered willi 
..iiuw, while the pass in rjuc&tion prcbcnis itself as !oiv uud practicable. 
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aiul the author of the * Dissertation’ many years afterwards, 
found the'localities to cotrespond in every particulfa* ndth the 
historian’s description. On tlie left hank of the Reelus, an 
Alpme torrent, the channel of which is frequently dry, staiids a 
lofty Morhy composed of^^psum, and universaiiy known 

ill the ^tintry by the name of La Boche Blanche^ At this 
point the bed ot the Reclus is steep and rocky, answering 
to the description of Polybius rlftt tuti ; 

while, on the other side of the insulated mass of gy])suin, is 
II deep woody ravine. The author of the ‘ Dissertaiioii ’ is of 
tqiinion that the army marched by the line of the Homaii roud, 
which, though more exposed, must have been less rugged 
nnd impracticable than the channel of the torrent; but, as tliis 
aupposition docs nut seem to accord with the stat(3nient of 
Polybius, it is probable that they advanced iu two columns, tlu; 
cavalry and baggage taking the easier and better road. Lu 
Rbclie Blanche is admirably calculated for purposes of defence. 
It commands the whole plain of 8ce/, and would therefore en¬ 
able Hannibal to act ecjually against the enemy on the heights 
above St Germains, and on both sides of the line of the Homan 
road. Hence we agree with General Melville and M. de Luc 
in attaching much importance to this remarkable })liysical i’ea- 
tnre in the topography of the route; aiul we are confirmed in 
tills opinion l)y the circumstance, that, in the bed of the lie- 
clus, there have been tliscovered, at dillerent times, Inigo 
bones, which, from their size, must liuve belonged to eiepliaiit.s, 
und'are, doubtless, the remains of the animals wliicii rushed 
over the precipice with their burtlens, when infuriated by liio 
wotuuis they had rcceivetl from the missiles of the enemy. 
Another corroborative fact is the extreme difficulty of the 
road, and the time spent in clearing the ravine. Cieiieral 
Melville, who made a careful and minute survey of this tract 
of country, bears the strongest testimony to its entire and strik¬ 
ing agreement in every particuUu* with the account given by 
Polybius. 

Altogether, however, this is the easiest road over the Alps; 
Saussure calls it * Le passage ties Afpes le plus facile quvje con- 
^ noisse; and it is undoubtedly that most distinctly marked out 
^ the hand of nature. Neither the passage over the Mont du 
Chat, nbr the road along the valley of the Jsere, nor, finally, 
the passage over the Little St Bernard could, by any possibi¬ 
lity, be missed or mistaken by a general who had once entered 
On the tract; and, accordingly, we find that HannibnrH army 
never wandered, or mistook their way, which is, doubtless, as 
much to be ascribed to the distinctness of the route as to the 
knowledge or fidelity of the guides; convinced of tbia was the 
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over the Alps, ftnalo^us to that of the Simplon, 
tho line of march wliich we suppose Hannibal to bavp.followjBti* 
Nor would he have encountered any serious difHcuUi^s in^tne 
execution of the project, htul politico events suffered it to prp- 
cecd ; for, as wc have already mentioned,.a column of ^^nstrians 
<i000 strong, with ten pieces of cannon and baggage, eifecLed 
the passage, in 1815, with very little loss, marching by the 
wretched road which it hnd been Napoleon’s intention to 
prove and render practicable for carriages of every descripUoO. 

According to Polybius, Hannibal reached the most elevated 
ridge of the Alps in his line of march, on the morning of tlie 
ninth day after the passage of the Mont du Chat, and at the 
time of the setting of the Pleiades; which, as Dr Maskelyne has 
calculated, would be about the '26th of October; and the army 
halted two days on the summit, where there is a plain miles 
in length. In this part of the Alps the snow begins generally 
to fall in September; and, taking one year with another, tho 
winter sets in about Michaelmas. According to the Itineraries, 
the distance from I..avi.sco (Chexkdu) to the Alpis Grata (Little 
tht Bn'nard) is 92 miles, which the army performed in nine 
days; atid one of these being a day of rest, the average daily 
march was, therefore, 11^ iiiiies, or a small fraction below the 
usual rate. 

Arrived at this point, Hannibal found the snow of considera¬ 
ble depth, and tho army greatly exhausted and dispirited by the 
sufferings and privations of the march. To rouse them, there¬ 
fore, to a last effort, which would at once terminate their la¬ 
bours and compensate their toils, the General is said by Poly¬ 
bius to have pointed out to them the fertile plains around'the 
Po, and even the situation of Rome itself in the distance*.. But 
here a great difficulty presents itself. The ptuius abound the Po 
cannot be descried Jrom anp part (f the pass ef the Little St TIcv- 
nard. It m>iy be observed, however, that this difficulty is com¬ 
mon to all tim routes over the Alps: the Campi Cirenmpadani 
are just as invisible from the Pennine, Cottien, or Hhcetimi, as 
from the Graiatk Alp. From no part of any of these passes can 
the view in question be obtained: and hence a difficulty that 
atnnds equally in the way of every possible hypothesis can be no 
insurmountable objection to that which we have been led to 
maintain. The author of the * Dissertation interprets, in a very 
lax manner, the statement of Polybius, which he thinks equiva¬ 
lent only to this, * that nothing remained for them but to 
* fceitd and enjoy the fruits of their labours.' This, wc think, 
is altogether inadmissible: But we cannot say lhat the difficulty 
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late Emperor of France^ that, previous to his abdicaltpn fa 
he liad marfc extensive preparations for constructinii a toW roM 
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hscir fifpears to lis io formidable. It Is nrit stittcly ncciiaskiy’to 
prove that every man in the army'Sftw Italy,' the'plains 
the Po,' and lldnie in the distance. There were several |>eafcs in 
the imih^iate vicinity of the pass, which the soldiers might 
ascend dt'dic sugprestion of the G^eral, and thence enjoy the 
identical view of Italy described by Polybius. The author of 
the ‘ Dissertation' is quite puzzled b^tiuse Hannibal could not 
encamp with his whole army on one of those commanding eleva¬ 
tions. But we apprehend it was not necessar}^ to point out Italy 
to tlic elephants; and it seems sulficient to justify Polybius, that 
th^country may be seen as he states, from the surrounding 
hei^ ts, and that a reasonable number of the army might enjoy 
die animating prospect. Had the statement of the Greek histo¬ 
rian been vague and general, the latitude of construction proposed 
by the author referr^ to might have been admissible; but, as he 
positively asserts that Hannibal himself pointed out the plains 
around Uie Po, reminded the soldiers of the fj'icndly disposition 
of the Cisalpine Gauls among whom tiiey were about to descend, 
and showed them the situation of Rome itself, it is quite impos¬ 
sible, we think, either to admit the construction above mentioned, 
or to reject that which has now been proposed. * 

At the commencement of the descent the army experienced 
great and unexpected diihcuUies; and sustained a loss almost 
equal to that they had suffered during the whole of the previ¬ 
ous march. The road being covered by recent snow, which 
had fallen on the unmeked snow of the preceding year, (a rare 
occurrence in that part of the Alps), the yielding of the former, 
and the slipperiness of the congealed suriacc of tiie latter, ren¬ 
dered it almost impossible for the cavalry to advance: Both men 
and horses were hurried in a moment over the precipices; and 
the'i^inaUest slip was productive of the greatest confusion and 
disorder arnong lho.se in the rear. It must have required all 
the'genius and ascendancy of Hannibal to support the courage 

* Bivy has given a most romantic and marvellous account of this 
affair, and obligingly furnished the substance of Hannibafs speech on 
the occasion. Hia utter ignorance of tlm region of which lie was 
writing will best appear from hia own words: ‘ Per omnia nivo op- 
‘ pletft, quum, signis prima luce mods, segniter agmen incedcret, pi- 

* j^itiaque et desperado in omnium vultu emincrat; praegressus sig- 

* n« Hannibal in promontoriu quodam, unde long^ ac Jat^ prospcc- 
< tus erat, consistcre jussis miiitibus Italiam ostentat, subjectosquo 
‘ Alpinis montil)us, Circumpadancs campos»: mvnnaf/ue eon (urn Iran- 

* sc&iidn'e non lialiac modoy .srd ctiani in his liomanae^ cnetera i)lana^ 

* ti p'oi’Iitin forc : utio, aid smnmtim a/tmt prodioy arceni et eaput lia- 

‘ /i.'ft; in mann nr polrdaff. >:xi, f),7. 
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p£l)is iasucji trjnig drcofnsiaiiGafi* But this wc^j^ uU-r- 

nor even worst- After struggiing for some Uine U^c 

Alpine snows, tney ot. Last came to,^ place which seem^ the 
7ic jdiu; idtf'a of the nunch, m},4 had well nigh thrown them into 
irretrievable coufusipn and despair.,, Qn a steep declivity, ex^ 
tending about a staclium and a half,,.or nearly. IQOO feet, tlic 
earth, which was loose, had been carried away, leaving an al¬ 
most perpendicular rampart of rock, and thus precluding the 
|U)ssibility of advancing farther in that direction- By a cir¬ 
cuitous route Hannibal attempted to turn this obstruction; but 
after incredible efforts was compelled to desist- He then de¬ 
liberately encamped the troops hi the pass, and employed the 
wJiole army in constructing a road for the baggage and cavalry, 
which they cifccted in one day. The horses were then sent 
forward and distributed among the pastures. In three days 
more the Nuinidians succeeded in rendering the road practi¬ 
cable for the elephants, which were by this time nearly starved 
to death; and after they had cleared this difficult and danger¬ 
ous pass, the General collected bis army, and descended inM> 
the territory of tiic Insubres, where he encamped for some time, 
in order to refresh the toilwetrn and exhausted soldiery. Upon 
making a muster of his forces, he found that nearly one, half 
liad perished in the course of ibis memorable passage. * 

Polybius cx|ncssly says, that Hannibal performed this nie- 
moiable passage in fifteen days. Bui wc have seen that lie 
reached the summit of the Little St Bernard on the morning 
of tlie ninth day, and encamped there two days, of whicfi 
the ninth must be reckoned one. In one day more a road was 
opened for the cavalry and baggage, which therefore began 
their descent on the twelfth day; and in three days thereedier 
the way was practicable for the elephants- Thus we have 
the fifteen days which Polybius hxes as the time pf the pas- 
sage. It appears, therefore, that from ithp moment thO' rood 
was render^ practicable for the elephants, he appears to have 
considered the passage as terminated; notwithstanding lu; had 
njeniioncd a little before that Hannibal wps tlitQo days in. realis¬ 
ing tlic plain from the time that the path was-constructed for the 
cavalry and baggage; a statement which would give eighteen 
days as the complete time of the passage. But when Polybius 
restricted it to fifteen days, he probably meant that in that time 
the chief difficulties of the march were overcome- As the pas- 
isage, however, was not completed till Hannibal reached the plains 

* Livy says he lost 3C,000 men in all, which is probably exagger¬ 
ated. C 
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estimating distances, we must l^e milled by 
tbc eight^i^))^ itpt the iiflecn days, or the time occupied in eur- 
^tie] principal obstructions. But, according to the 
tlic distance irom Lavisco to Aoste {Augusia Prac^ 
miles, and thence to Ivr^e {Epfn'edia) 46 miles, 
ih all 175 miles; From which tij miles—the diKlaiice 
^[lvr(*c to ponas, where the Alps finally terminate—are to 
Jfe fteU^ct'cd. In ti»e Itineraries, however, the distance from 
mpp ief (Arrbngiujff) to Aosle, is given 5 miles in cxces**, 
afllvj^ npd from the mea>urcmentb laid down in the best modern 
I apd consequently a further deduction to that extent bc- 
leS necessary. Thus the ultimate collected distance is 155^ 
fejfj'^nstead of 3.50, the number given by Polybius; being as 
approximation as could possibly be ex])ccted on a sub- 
ftet of'' this kind. 

' Further, tbtre are only two roads by which Hannibal could 
Itkh ! arrived among the Jnsubres, viz. either by the Gi eat or Little 

The distances alone pul the former entirely out 
^the question; and as Polybius informs us, tlint ^ Ilanni- 
descettdtd amo7ig ihe Insubres^’ it follows by nrccs''njy 
doM&uence that he descended from the Little it Ucniaxl. 
Livy's statement, that Hannibal arrived first anion^ the 
U manifestly absurd and inconsistent. In 
place^ it presupposes him to have passed by Mont Genevre, 
wtcb^hiis been already shown to be impossible, ixrondl^, it 
iffWt bnly opposed to the pointed assertion of Polybius, but 
fncd|^patip]e with the principles upon which iianinbal all a- 
ibn^ pctcd. Is it conceivable, that the Taiirini would liave sui- 
iWecf^hihi to collect and organize the rctnains ol his army, and to 
l^^uit ^etn after their fatigues while in the full knowledge of 
M& bepig thfe ally of their enemies the Insubres ? Would they 
ife'rather ^ ave attacked his army in its weak and disorganized 
cbtidlllbu? ,1s it credible that a great commander, like ilanni- 
bdfy would, on entering a hostile territory, disperse his troops, 
ifisyre kfiowhe did on his descent to the plains of Italy, unci thus 
them t6 be destroyed in detail ? Did he not invariably ani- 
lAsm iffstroops with the assurance that they would be received, on 
t|^jf^ esceni» among a friendly people? Were not guides furiiish- 
■eKB mfn by his allies, and was it not the business of these guides to 
him to the territory of their countrymen ? Finally, did 
ilbf^^^nniba], as soon as his troops were able to take the field 
fatigues, lay siege to Augusta Taurinorum, the cafiitnl 
3t tt£t Tdurlni, and carry it by storm, in consequence of which 
thb’wfitHe^Surroutiding country submitted to his mercy? Had 
Hanniba] actyd as some writers have represented, he must have 
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Tfi#g^eiiEiH%U!v of the iPbregDiiig inyieatil^^if^ ^ 
cbhfiifiti, fii a remarkable manner, the narrative of 
and, at the same time, to ei^ose the inconsistency and contr^r 
dictions involved in that of LiVy. Among the moderns. Gene* 
ral Melville^ M.' de Luc, and the aiithdir of the * ]>iueitation^ 
so often referred to, have applied themselves to the illustration at 
the fornier, with what success the readers of this article may noif 
be enabled to judge; while the latter has been explained, coin* 
merited on, and, with some modifications, adopt^ by Folaii^ 
Letronne, St Simori, and others. The opinions of these an* 
thors we shall, however, pass without examination; for havk^ 
demonstrated, as we think, the utter worthlessness of the t0S4 
il would be sheer waste of time to trouble* ourselves with the 
commentary. But we cannot dismiss Whitaker in this smhioal^ 
fashion; and as the Critical Examination^ as it is called, of Ins 
*■ Course of llannibal over the Alps ascertained, * is nekber 
more nor Jess than an abridgement of the original work, we 
shall make it the subject of a few observations,—premising tha!# 
according to the theory both of the critic and his principal, 
Hannibal passed by the Pennine Alp or Great St Bernard* 

In the first place, then, the critic, after Whitaker, ssserth 
that Hannibal crossed over to the lefl bank of the Rhone at 
Lauriol: but he has prudently abstained from assi^ing any 
reason for this assertion,—which is certainly to be revetted* 
Roquemaure, where, from a number of corroborative circnm** 
stances, we conceive the passage of the Rhone to have been 
oilected, is 50 .miles from the sea; and it is stated both by 
Polybius and Livy that the place where Hannibal crossed .wM. 
four d^y&’ marcli from the embouchure of the river, which would 
give 12^ miles for a day’s march, bein^ the average rate forth*, 
whole route from Carthagena to the Rhone, and nearly the ordl* 
nary or prescribed rate of march of theRoman legions. ButX^au- 
riol is more than 100 miles from the embduchure of the Rhone^ 
which would give a rate of march exceeding 2^ miles a day-^ 
a distance totally out of the question ; for li is evldeotf Uiak 
I*oIybiu6 and Livy, when they employ a dayV march as a nwa* 
sure of distance, do not mean marches, but theusutf rsntos.< 

at which an army proceeds when encumbered*with Its baggage* 
Bat, further, the place where Hannibal crossed ^ie RBone wap 
75 miles below th^ Delta Allobrogum; whereat the Dell* 
lu! where Polybius has fixed it, Lauriol is less than 18 tuilei 
distant,—and if it be where Whitaker has fixed it, via* Ih* 

* See on thfi paint Pot^dinSf Ilf. 901 . Caianb* 
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site of llie modern town of Lyons, it is more than 90 miles 
distant. 

with regard to the passage in Livy, jflrondy quote<1, 
in whicA, upon the authority of Sciiweighaeuscr, and the old 
editions, we read Isara for Arar^ the Critic, in imitation of his 
master, retains the latter rending : And, in support of this ex¬ 
traordinary preference, he contend", jiVi/, that, among the Ho¬ 
mans, the word >4/^5 was employed as generic; and, s*cou<tUi^ 
tiiat the statement,—‘ Ibi Auar llnooANUsQui:, amites di vlusjs 
‘ EX Al.Piuus (lecurp'C7ite!>f u^ri oUquantum amplexi^ cotijlmint hi 

* ununiy ’—means only, that the Saone and the Rhone Uikc their 
oomrnenceincnt hi difftreitt minmtains —a truism which it re¬ 
quired no ghost to announce—and form a small Delta at their 
confluence. In opposition to this however, we aver that the 
word Alpes is never «usecl as generic by the Classic autliurs; and 
even if it were, that such a use of it iu the passage in question 
would he equally obnoxious to genuine latinity, and to every re¬ 
ceived rule of interpretation. The Alps, strictly so called, 
have alone been mentioned, and no other mountain or moun¬ 
tains so much as hinted at: How then is the reader to co:nfn*e- 
Ivend what is meant by di(]crc.nt Alps', when no inoinitains ex¬ 
cept those which separate Gaul from Italy have been either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly alluded to ? Resides, every schoolboy knou s 
that the words, diversis cx Alpibm dccurrenles^ mean, not that 
the rivers in question flow from dlfllrcnt Alps or mountains, but 
from different pay'is of the same chain, known by the name of 
Alps; just as summus mu7is does not mean tlic highest moun¬ 
tain, but the highestor top, of the mountain,—and as primu 
luce does not mean the first day, but the first party oi- dawn, ofa 
given day. But, if this interpretation be correct,—it follows, that, 
in the above passage, some change inust be made; for the Avar, or 
Saono, does not take its origin iu the Alps, but in the Vosges, in 
Franche Compte and Lorraine. The substitution of the word 
Isaruy as Schweighaeuser proposed, and as the old editions war¬ 
rant, renders the whole clear and distinct, because geographi¬ 
cally correct, and is moreover pointed out for our adoption by 
the genius and structure of the language itself. 

Thirdlpy Upon the statement ol' Polybius, that Hannibal pass¬ 
ed through a sort of island resembling, in size and figure, that 
portion of Egypt •called the Delta, Whitaker remarks : ^ This 

* points jfl*ecisely at the situation of Lyons, w'hich, though at 
‘ present it is not entirehj insidatedy appears* from ancient rc- 
‘ cords to have formerly been so.’ Now, bating the assertion 
of this dogmatical antiquary, there is riot a tittle of eviilence to 
prove that Hannibal was ever at or near Lyons. -It is admitted, 
on all hands,' that he marched to tlie northward 
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along the bank of the Rhone; and unless we ikssume that 
the Carthaginian Captain—who encountered the most formid¬ 
able difficulties in transporting his army, with the elephants and 
baggage, to the left bunk of the river—re-crossed to the right 
bank at or near Lyons, merely to accommodate Mr Whitaker, 
wc must conclude that the passage alluded to in Polybius does 
any thing but * point precisely to the situation of Lyons.’ Fur¬ 
ther, it appears, from the statement of Polybius, that Hannibal 
marched a hundred miles within Delta or Nesus^ whereas the 
peninsula of Lyons is not six miles across. 

Fourihly^ Hannibal’s guides were Cisalpine Gauls (probably 
Boians and Insubrians), with prince Magihis at their head. 
They had, of course, been in the habit of crossing the Alps into 
Transalpine Gaul, and consequently must have been acquaint¬ 
ed not only with the mountain passes, but the roads leading to 
them. Is it credible, then, that they would have conducted the 
Carthaginian army so far to the north-west as Lyons, when, by 
turning off at Vienne, where the river begins to trend to the 
westward, they would have inarched along the diameter instead 
of the arch of a semicircle, and would have met the Rhone a- 
gain at St Genix? Even had Hannibal intended, as Whitaker 
asserts, to proceed towards the sources of the Rhone and cross 
the Alps by the Great St Bernard, the above supposition is in- 
adniissible, unless we take it for granted, either that the guides 
were utterly ignorant of the country, or that Hannib^ had 
some particular motive, known only to Mr Whitaker, for unne- 
ccssaril}^ extending his march. We have already seen how re¬ 
markably the measures of distance given by Polybius corre¬ 
spond with the topogi'aphy of the route which we have assigned 
to Hannibal. II the hypothesis of Whitaker were, however, to 
be received, the authority of that accurate historian must be to¬ 
tally disregarded; for, not only is the notion that Hannibal 
proceeded to Lyons incompatible with the distances as laid 
down by Polybius, but, according to the route chalked out by 
Whitaker, Ilannibal, from the time of his crossing the Khone 
till his descent among the Insubres, must have traversed a dis¬ 
tance four times greater than that specified, by a military 
historian, celebrated for his scrupulous fidelity to facts, and who 
personally explored the route while the Expedition to Italy wot 
yet a recent event. 

Fifthly^ The Critic attempts to bolster up Whitaker’s hypo* 
thesis by the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus, who says, 
that Hannibal, after passing thtough the country of the Tricas- 
tini and the frontiers of the Vocontii, as far as the Tricorian 
Defiles {Saltns Tricotn)^ proceeded along the river Drueniie^ 
to take possession of the Etruscan territory {perfimnen Dt'tsen^ 
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tiam rcgioues occupavit FJrvscas), But this statement militates 
against the opinion both of Mr Whitaker and his Critic; the 
former labouring to prove, that the ancient Druenlia is not the 
Durance, but the Arve, which falls into the Rhone at Geneva; 
the latter, that it is the Drance which discharges itself into the 
same river at Martigny, But the Tricastini, Vocontii, and 
Tricorii inhabited the soutlicrn part of Dauphine, now called 
the Department of the Lower Alps, and, of course, lived at a 
great distance from the locality of cither the Arve or the Drance; 
and with regard to the Durance, it runs by Sistcron, Em- 
brun, and Brian^on, and would have conducted Hannibal, had 
he pursued the line of its course, across the Alpis Cotiia^ or 
Mont Genevre. But this i> the hypothesis of Livy, whom Am- 
mianus has implicitly followed, repeating even the ridiculoua 
story of Hannibal dissolving the rocks with vinegar,—* aceto- 
‘ que infuso rupem dissolvii. ’ 

Labtlp^ ‘Mr Breval,* says the Critic, ‘ a most intelligent 
‘English traveller, supposes Hannibal to have crossed the 
‘ mountains by the way of the IjiUIc Si Uernavd^ which is like- 

* wi-sc the route assigned to him by General Melville, who went 

* over the Alps with (for) the express ^mrpose of tracing the 

* footsteps of the Cartliaginijin leader.’ p. But, he adds, 
in the tranchant manner of his principal,—* This is 7iot the 
‘course pointed out by Polybius and Livy!’ There is no¬ 
thing more convenient, occasionally than a good round asser¬ 
tion ; however, that the reader may not be overpowered by this 
oracle, we shall take the libcrt}* oi‘ opposing the Critic to him¬ 
self. At page OS, he informs us that ‘ the only point (in the 
‘ route delineated by Whitaker) where wc can fix Hannibal 
‘ with any certainly, seems to bo at Bard, but he wight have 

* come ihifhet from the Little St Bernard^ in Ihe i onto pointed 
‘ out by General Melville, * Again, .after quoting the statement 
of Polybius, that the Prince whom Hannibal had restored, co¬ 
vered the march of the army till it approached the Alpine de¬ 
files, he very candidly remarks: * Surely llie mouth of the 
‘ Arvo at Cieneva cannot be said to be ?i,'Y/rthe pass of the Alps. 
‘ To the ncarcnt pass, TS.'i/iich is the J.ift/,- St DeriiarJ^ the distance 
‘ is above seventy miles; and by the road wliich Mr Whitaker 
‘marks out for Hanuibal, viz. by the Great St Bernard, it is 
‘ above one hiindivd miles. IViis vhjectii.n Mr Wliilaker 

^ to have obviated,^ Certainly Mr Whitaker ^ ou^ht^ to have 
obviated this otyection—or to have abandoned his theory ! But, 
unfortunately, hc*co«/d not do thc/ornicr, because it was physi¬ 
cally impossible; and he trrWd nbunclon the latter, because 
it was hia own ! 

Hnvinjj^hus irnrt d TJiutnibal from Cartiijigena in Spain to the 
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fertile fields of Italy, now destined to become the tlieatre of des¬ 
perate and sanguinary combats, ‘ Livy’s pictured page* shall 
tell file rest. It is sufHci<'nt to say, that the renown \^icli thic 
Carthaginian Commander had justly aetjuired by his bold pas-* 
passage of the Alps, was speedily eclipsed by the more dazzling 
glories of Ticiuiis, Trebia, TJirasymenus, and, above all, 
Cannae, where the fIow(?r of the Roman army perished to 
expiate tlie obstinacy of their headstrong leader—and the 
corujiiest of Italy appeared to be achieh’ed. Bat great as was 
liis jreniiis for war, Ilannibal erred in Ins turn. Either astonish- 
ed at his own success, or, wliicli is more probable, considt'r- 
iiig the game as up with the Homans, he siiflered the decisive 
nioment to escajie: while the young Scipio, a man endowed 
with a genius e(|ual to his own, profited h^' his neglect, roused 
the Romans from their consternation, and infused into the mass 
of Jiis countrymen a portion of his own exalted patriotism. 
'I'lie pleasures of Capua, and the prudence of Fabiii.s, complet¬ 
ed the saivalion of Rome. Hannibal soon experienced the 
mutability of Ibrtiino; was recalled to defend that 'country 
which had sent him forth ns an invader,—and was finally con¬ 
quered by that Scipio, whom alone, of all the Romans, the 

overthrow of Cannae had not stricken with dismay. 

# 

O gloria 1 vincltur idem 

Nempe, et in cxilium pracceps fugit; atque ibi, magnua 
IVlirandusque cliens, srdet ad prautoria itegis, 

Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno ! 

Fmom anitriue, quae res humanas miscuit ohm, 

Non gladii, non saxa dabunt, nee tela, sed ille 
Caiumrum vindex, ct tanli sanguinis uUor, 

Annulus. 1, demens! ct saevas curre per Alpcs— 

Ut pueris placeas, et dt^clamatio has ! * 


Art. IX. 1 . A Proposal for the Arhaitcnnenf (f 

Knou^ledgc, and the lUfoimation (f Alorals. Addrrssrd to the 
Homan Catholic Prelates^ of Ireland, By A Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Clkrgyman. 8vo. Dublin, 

2. Thovfhls on the Education of the LisJi Poor. By J. O’Duis- 
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3. l^citcr to the Ttighi Honourable C. Grants on the late Charge 
of the Uii*h{ Reverend the Bishop of Kilalluc, By Atuamic. 
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I^HOH the very beginning of our lubours up to the present 
hour, there are two subjects of domestic interest to which 
•we liave never ceased to direct the attention of our readers— 
the question of (general Eilucation, and tlie State of our Fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland. Conceiving it at this moment to be 
peculiarly necessary to consider these subjects as they hear 
upon each other, we propose, in the j^resent article, to take a 
view of the Rducalian of the Iri^h poor. 

From the recent Purliiunontury debates, and the intpii- 
ries still pending—from the extraordinary scenes which 
have been lately exhibited in Ireland, by ibe various re¬ 
verend performers wlio have appeared on the polcinicui 
Ktag#—and, above all, from the misconceptions which these 
proceedings have produced in the sister kingdom, we con¬ 
sider that the time is now come when a dispassionate in¬ 
quiry into the true slate of the question may botli engage 
more notice, atfd produce more beneficial etfecls than at any 
foriner-^ieriod. If we cun soften existing animosities, by ex¬ 
plaining the leal state of the argument, and if, Ijy clearing a- 
way the i*ul>bisli with whicii the clnin.sy workmen on boilt sides 
have encumbered the ground, we can bring our readers to per¬ 
ceive the exact oliject t)f this ecclesiastical contention, we 
shall be satisfieil that a grout and decisive advantage lias been 
uttaincil. Before entering upon the merits of IIju question, 
liowever, we must be allowed a few' remarks on the lute tliscu^- 
sions ill Ireland. 

The ultimate consequences of the great changes wliich 
are now in progress throughout the world, liave been oi'ton 
made the subject of speculation; and many y- <iuict observer 
has lately bec^i tempted to wish lie could be pcrmiltevl to anti¬ 
cipate what aspect society would exhibit some tweniy-five or 
thirty years hence, from the combined operation of (ieneral Kdu- 
catioii—Free Trade—Rail-roads—Cms Lights—Steam-engines 
Phrenology, and Joint-stock companies. It is not quite so in¬ 
teresting, we admit, to look backward : But it has tJie advan¬ 
tage of being a good deal easier, — and almost as instructive. 
At all events, our pros^icctive visions will undoubtedly gain u 
great deal both in clearness and in extent, in projioi liou to tlie 
compass and exactness of our survey of what is past. M'itli 
regard to Ireland, in particular, the retrospect is of peculiar 
importance j although, on the present occasion, we do not pro¬ 
pose to carry it unreasonably hir. 

By the census of 1821, the pojiulation ol' Ireland apjiears 
to have exceeded 6,800,000; and under the double excitement-'^ 
of the Potato, and llic Insurrection Act, it seems to 
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tUmblcil in tliirtv-ilitee ycar!>. Two liiuulred ihonsand yoiin^ 
W'liite-boys arc thus added annually to socie ty in Ireland. t>n 
tlu'sc culcMlntions* * * § ti»c population of 1825 cannot be less tbafi 
seven iniliionsanil a ball !—And of tins nuinbei'it may safely be 
nssunicd, that 750^0(10 ate williin tlic age of education. * Such) 
at b’iiftt, is tlie ))rop()rtion wbicb tbc cliildren receiving instruct 
lion in Scollaiub iJoliund, and Switzerlanil arc found to bear 
Ui l))e entire ]>opiilalion. l>y the last Kilncalioii llepori of 
In land, 500,00(1 ehildion aie siaU ii to be in a course of in¬ 
struction. + 77i/rr jihipjort^ njiXiytrth o/‘ 250,000 chiU 

drpn x^hi>U}f dciifiluU' (J vdmaliun. It must not, however, be 


imagined, that these 250,000 children are kit altogether to na* 
ture. If projKT schools are not ]U‘ovided for them, that great 
juilioiial iviblructor—C-ajdain llock—isnl liaiul ! In his txolt: jto* 
Ihti'ifniiipiP he icceiNOS the-.e pupils; fw forms tliein for tlio 


hieii duties to which tliev may be called ; and where wc hud 
that 250,000 chililreii ar<i left wdJhonl education, w'C cannot leej 


\i rv gieally snrprisefl llial 20,170 pci.»on.-> aie couiiuiUed for 
trial in a single year. | 

It may perliaps be sup])oscil tliai. the 500,000 scholars 
are juirsuing a course (»f instruction likely to contribute 
either to iiulivitlual or national improvement. But tliis unfor¬ 
tunately is lar from being the case. Though not inclined to 
think that any c-ouise ot < dncalion cun t^xist wliich is not pre¬ 
ferable to total iguorante, we belioAe it to be unquestionably 
trui', that the men: village or hedge-school of Jrelaiul is too 


Jr4 <|iie!iLlv of the \e»'v worst dcsciipiiou ; and that, as such, it 
lediiies lla b( iic/it ol* education to it,^ lowest term. 


* It is a iiict/ ehsei'ves tin author of an excellent Address to the 
Ilimiaii t'allHjJie C'leigy, ‘ tk.il the Irkh are taught to read and 
write wherever the partats can pay a teaclicr. lint wdien this reading 
i>acquiu‘d, it contributes very little towards the advancement of 
knowledge, there being scarcely any useful books in tlio liands oi 
the poor, 'flic school-hooks liave hitherto been very few, and ill 
aihiptcd to their end. A catechism committed to memory in 
ehildhoud, and but ill understood, and a small prayer-book, sel¬ 
dom road but at mass, form the library of the poor Catholic, un¬ 
less he pick up from hawkers some wretched trash of ballads and ro- 
uianees, whicli corrupt instead of improving him. This, generally 
speaking, being the state of the peasant’s education, it is no wonder 
that the great body of the people, notwithstanding their knowing 
how to r-ead, are still ignorant. ’ ^ 


* Mr Brougham’s Speech, 18iiU. 

■| Fiiist Ilepovt, 1825. 

1 Sessional l^apcrSj 1821', No. 15(5, p- 

§ Thoughts ua*Bdueaiiua of liiah Tour, p. 11. 
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Mr O^Drlsooll’s fitatement is equally strong. 

* Every village has its school, and there are few parishes that have 
not two or more, cither permanent or occasional. Reading, writing, 
and some knowledge of arithmetic, arc in this way acquired by tliose 
who are able to pay a very small stipend to the master. But this 
Icind of education, whatever may be its effect occasionally on indi¬ 
viduals, produces no general good result. The people are not im¬ 
proved ; their habits and manners continue unaltered. The country 
schoolmaster is independent of all system-and control; he is himself 
one of the people, imbued with the same prejudices, influenced by 
the same feelings, and subject to the same habits. * 

As the actual condition of the existing schools in Ireland has 
been made the miitter of angry controversy, we shall add the 
following statement, made by Lord Fiugall, Dr Troy, and 
four other Roman Catholic I’relates, to Mr Grant. ‘ A vast 
‘ majority of the poor children of Ireland’are Roman C'atho- 
‘ thollcs, one half of whom at least are unprovided with any 
‘ kind of useful instruction in their yoiilli; and a great pro- 
‘ portion of those who are sent to schools profit little thereby, 

* owing to a want of a good system of educaticui, convenient 

* schoolhonses, and comjictent schoolmasters. ’ Wo liave thus 
established, on the best authority, two propositions; that, at 
the least, one-third of the children requiring instruction in Ire¬ 
land are wholly uneducated; and that tile education of many 
of the remaining number is unprofitable, and in some cases mis¬ 
chievous. 

It may be imagined that this lamentable state of things pro¬ 
ceeds from the indifference of tlie peasantry for instruction, or 
from the want of any pecuniary aid on the part of the Legisla¬ 
ture and of the public. But nothing could be more untrue 
than either of these suppositions; the efforU of the poor to pro¬ 
cure instruction are reported * to be at once exemplary and 

* affecling. In some instances the poorer parishioners have 

* erected school-houses bya voluntary subscription among ihcm- 

* selves, and a remarkable fact is stated, that a night-school has 

* been kept to accommodate the children obliged to labour in 

* the day.' * The statute law of the country, on the oilier hand, 

f )rescribes the organizatiofi of schools throughout Ireland, and a 
avish expenditure of public money has accordingly taken place, 
-—not in performing this national duty, but as we shall en¬ 
deavour to show, in increasing all the difticuhics of the case, 
and Impeding the progress of rational and liberal education. 

To those who may be disposed to slight the moral advan¬ 
tages of education, and to those who doubt whether society is 


* Hth Edueatioa Report, p. 6. Sessional Papers, 18S1, Ko. JiB, 
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bound to provide instruction for the poor, the ecoftoir^ci^^jpr- 
gument against the present system will, we apprehend," He epn- 
clusive. It will be a matter of some surprise to our reader^ 
fitid, that this no cihicathm in Ireland has been ■supported at 
expense to the nation of considerably more one mitUc^i 

and a half, voted by I^irliament since the Union—a sum suHv- 
cient to have laid a foundation for the most liberal and comj 
prohensive scheme of public in'»,ruclion. The j^rants to which 
we allude arc*the following, all maile prior to the late Sessitm-* 
IVoteMant Ciiurier Schotils * L.();^S,70G ' h 

Association for Discouiinuinjj Vice * 7G,h82 . 

Foundling; Hospital - - ()3'^791i 

Society for the Education of the Poor - y8,‘l-9.'> 1 

Lord iJciitenaiiL's School - - 3J,000 ■ 


L.I,48CJ,S77 ” 

Wc do not state tliis invidiously—wo do not regret that 
Piii liainent sluudd, in its liberality, provide for ilie education of 
the poor in Ireland; But wc do think tluit, in its wisdom, it 
should pay some attention to the mode in which its votes are 
canieilintp execution, Wc doubt not iliat the people of Great 
Britain, upon whom these taxes almost exclusively fall, will 
consider themselves unfairly dealt w'ith, ii’ it is dcmoiKstrnled tiiat' 
such a lavish expenditure ha^ taken place, without .idvancing- 
the Interests of ihe. peculiar objects of national bounty. ' ** 

Nor iss this itll. 'I'he I^egislalure, at a very carl 3 '^ period, im¬ 
posed corlaiu duties ou the Ksiahlishcd Clergy—anxious no ddubt' 
to coidide the education of 3 'ouih to that class which might 
liavo been considered most anxious to contribute to the moral’ 
iniprovcinent of the people. To these duties, and to the niodC ' 
in which they arc* performed, wc now* earnestly entreat the atteii«' 
ru)ii ol'our roailei's. In the preamble of an Act of the tStli Eli-’ 
ziibeth, it is recited, ‘ that the greatest numher of the people 
‘ hfivc lived in a rude and barbarons state, not understanding that"' 
‘ Aliuigluy (lod hath forbidden the heinous oilences which they 
* spare not to perpetrate, and whose ignorance in the ' 

^ te.rs touching their damnation proccedeth only from Jack of ^ 
‘ good bringing up the youth of this realm, cither in public or • 
‘ in private schools, where they might be taught to avoid tlicse - 
‘ loathsome anti horgble errors.’ The statute procctnls to ^ 
cnact^ that there shall be a school established in every dioce&e^ 
in Ireland, and that the expenses shall be divided between the 
Bishops and the Jucumhents ; one third part being defrayed by ' ■ 


* Lords* Sessional Papers, 182-1, No. 47. 
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the bi}»iiL>p, and the remaining two^thinls by iho several incum« 
bents. Here we have a decluration by Purliauicnt, that the 
prof^ress of criine and llic i;Tnoraiice of the people vk^cre attri¬ 
butable to the want of stljoois, and the clergy are rcquirotl to 
avert these evils. Let us inquire how far this trust has been 
fuliillcd. 

It appears that schools were originally established in several, 
if not all the dioceses of Ireland ; * and a commission was issued 
soon after the Restoration, directing the bishops to carry into 
effect the existing law. Subsef|iiont statutes, pa'tsecl in the reigns 
of Geo. 1. and Geo. 11. (12 Cieo. 1. 29 Geo. 11.) increased ihc 
facilities given for the foundation of these schools. One oi the 
acts of the Whig administration of J80G, was to issue a com- 
mission to in(|uire into the state of scliools in Ireland'; and the 
report of the conunissioners then appointed will-he read with 
surprise, we might almost say with ijiJignauuo. Tliis report is 
signed by the late Archbishop of Armagh, and Ijy several emi¬ 
nent characters of the Irish G'hurch.t These higli aiiLhoiitles 
inform ns, 

‘ That several iHocesscs arc unprovided with proper school houses, 
and some arc without any, and tlie general bcnciit uf the whole in¬ 
stitution is far from corrc.sponding with the intention of the Logis~ 
lature, or even tlic number oi schools kept, or aupiiosul iobe Out 
of the whole number of 31* dioceses, only /cn are firovided with 
school-houMS ill tolerable repair. In three others tin- hou.srs arc 
cither insufKi icnt or out of repair, and the temninder arc w/io//y nw- 
providedJi)} , In some of the dioeesses no diocesan schoPl is kept at 
all, and in others no efieclive one. The whole number is onl}- M>, 
with 980 scholars,* most of whom pay annual sums of from 25/. to 
80/. for their education. ‘ In the greater part of the dioceses where 
no school is kept, (hc^c h wo conlriintinn for the payment of a 
master ; but in some instances the salary is paid to a novnnal master, 
who cither keeps no school at all, or one on a different ibundatiun, in 
which the diocesan is absorbed.’ 

Such was the extraordinary, and wc cannot avoid adding, tfu* 
discreditable state in which the Commissioners of Education 
found these establishments in 1809; and it is almost inctmeeiv- 
able, that for many years subsequent to the publication of the 
4lh Report, neither the Legislature, the Goveninient of Ire¬ 
land, nor the Right Reverend personages most deeply concern¬ 
ed, took any eflicicnt*stcps to supply ihqjte deficiencic:?, and to 
correct these abuses. This neglect becomes the more surjnis- 
ing, when it is considered tliat in 1819, a Hoard of Education 

* l-'iiunh Education Kc[>uri, Kepiinlcd 8ci.sionaI Papers, 1813. 
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was appointed by Parliamentary ai^tliority, under wliose supers 
intcndarice these day-schools were phiced. * In 1821 it appear¬ 
ed, that the number of diocesan schools had augmented from 
•13 to 15; in other words, after a public and oflicial exposure 
of the neglect here detected, there were found /wo bishops, who 
in llie course of twelve years made some slight elTort to perforni 
their duly ! In the Reports ^)f 1S21 f it appears, that in 1 5 out of 
the 34 dioceses in Ireland, contributions were made of tijc sunt 
of 4/»()/. I the bishops contributing oh an average fvc poundi^^ 
and the incumbents 10/. to cacl) cslablishinent 1 In ninc/etu 
dioceses the obligation of die statute appears to have been io^ 
tally disre^^ardc d. 

Ill 1823, one additional school was establislied, making (ho 
total number lO—and the income contributed to all the diocesan 
schools by the whole of the Irish Church was raised to 500/. ! 
being 200/. less/ban the subscrip/ions of the aty (f Loudon. Cor~ 
porntiomto the single school (f lycrryt Such is the condition of 
these estnldisluncnts, and sucli the performance of these rluticK 
by the i iches.t and most idle clergy in Europe ! The number of 
free scholars educated does not exceed nineteen ! We are, liow- 
ever, bound to notice one exception to the preceding observa¬ 
tions; wo allude to the Bishop of Derry, whose subscription is 
equal to the contributions of any other ten of his brother pre¬ 
lates. 

Another subject of still greater extent and importarxe must 
now be considered. JSo early as in the 28th year of the reign of 
Henry VJII., an act was passed in Ireland, providing for the esta- 
blihliiueut of Tai'ovhial schools for teaching English. In this as in 
• the former case, the agency of the Church was relied on. The 
iiitouLions of the Ecgishiturc arc cxpi:ihic<] in a quaint .and cu¬ 
rious jireamblo, reciting, ‘ that nothing doth more conferre to 
^ the induction of, rude and barbarous people, than a good in- 

* struction in (lod’s holy laws, and a coincidence, conformitie, 

* and familiaritie in language, tongue, manners, order and ap- 
‘ jiarel, with them that he civil people.* This statute enacts, 
that every parent shall cause bis children to be mstructed in the 
English tongue, order, and condition. To provide the means 
for carrying this law into effect, it further directs, that every 
archbishop and bishop shall, at the time of admitting any pcj- 
son into holy orders, administer an oath that he will keep, * or 
‘ cause to be kept, within the place or paroch where he shall 

* have rule, be;.- ficc or promotion, a schoole for tolearne Eng- 
< lische, if any of the children of his paroch come to him to 


* 53. Geo. III.c* 107. 
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* learn the same, takinfr fqr the keeping of the said scboole 

* such convenient stipend or salaries as in the said land is ac- 
‘ customelly used to be taken. ’ In pursuance of this act, every 
clergyman now inducted into a living takes ay oath in the words 
following:— 

* I do solemnly swear, that I will teach, or cause to be taught, 
‘ an English school within tlie rectory or vicarage of- 

* as the law in that case requires. So help me God. ’ 

It will be found, tliat, luitwithstaiiding this oath, the slaUitc 
has not been generally observed, nor liavc the schools in many 
cases been kept. A cojiiniission having issued in 178S, the fol¬ 
lowing was the result of the inquiry : * 

Total number of bcnciiccs inspected, . , 838 

Number oi'schools kept, . . 861 

Sa\ary of \ydk\/(j a 7icmilnal maslcT, . 74 * 

No schools •w/ialcvcr kepi, . . 403 

- 838 

Tn 1810, matters had considerably improved; and (he Report 
of the last Commissioners gives us the Ibl lowing smtement; f 
Total number of beneliccs in Ireland, . 1125 

Schools kept, . . . 5i'9 

No schools, . . . . ls7 

No return made by clergy, , . Ssq 

- 1125 

This report is incomplete, and it is to bo regretted that the 
papers, presented to Parliament from llic several bishops in 
1823, are not much more satisfactory. J They exhibit, 


Benefices returned, . . . 910 

Parish schools lo which incumbents contribute, 321 
Schools in which no report is made of such 
contribution, . . . 175 

Parish schools to which incumbents do not con¬ 
tribute, . . . . 196 

No school, . . . 135 

No rtturn made by clergy, . . 83 


- 910 

With respect to the nature and extent of the coniribulion 
given, a cutlom is stated to have prevailed of paying 2/. an¬ 
nually ns a salary to the master; and whenever tliis small sti¬ 
pend, justly considered by the c<»mniissioners to bo ‘ utterly in- 
‘ adequate,’ § is given, thi& is held to be a discharge of the du- 

* 11th Ilcport of Education Cummissioners, p. 2, 3. lleprinted 

1813. t 

f Papers on Schools, Session 1823. 

^ 14lh Report, p. 4. 
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tiai imposed on the clergy by the Act of Henry VIII. In pe-^ 
cuniary contributions, this does not appear to have exceeded, in 
1822, the sum of 1222^ 

The returns made in the Session of 1824 are most curious 
documents. Many more schools arc it is true returned; but 
they are returned under peculiar, and rather unaccountable cir¬ 
cumstances. In parishes where the existence of parochial schools 
have been negatived by the papers produced in the former year, 
flourishing schools are now stated to have existed, to which the 
incumbents regularly contribute. In some dioceses, credit seems 
to be taken forllie number of parochial schools kept; iii others, 
the necessity and ohligation of keeping them is altogether dis- 
claimcd. The whole of the papers are as confused and unsa¬ 
tisfactory, as if they were intended to impede rather than lo sa¬ 
tisfy inf)iiiry. Still, even on the face of these returns, the im¬ 
perfect manner in which the duties of education arc discharged 
by the clergy is manifest, as'will appear from llic follojving ab¬ 
stract : * 


No. 

DJoi'oM-'S. 

Nuinlu'T of 
llcill'fUTS. 

l*«'iroc1iiai 

Schools. 

No Schools 

2 

Cashel and Emly, . . • . 

47 

20 

27 

2 

"I'uam and Ardagh, . - . 

47 

0 

47 

2 

Kiialloe and Kilienora, . . 

50 

26 

24 

2 

Limerick, Ardfoot, &c. . . 

88 

27 

61 

1 

Ossory,. 

5G 

28 

28 

2 

Down and Connor, . . . 

77 

51 

• 

26 

J2 

( 

.3()5 

]52 

20S 


Thus, in twelve dioceses, parochial schools arc kept in 152 
beiielices out of fiG5; and in the remaining 203 cases, notwith¬ 
standing the public notice taken of this matter in 1788, in 1805i, 
and during the thice last years, ?io ))arish schools have been 
established, uu order ofvicn sTiXiorn to maintain them / 

It may possibly be thought, that this extraordinary disregard 
of a serious obligation arises from the utter inability of the par- 
lies concerned to jicrform their duty ; and, to be sure, cxtrenio 
poverty Would go far to avcoxnU for\\i\^ neglect—though it could 
not justify it. This excuse, however, will scarcely be pleaded by 
the Irish Church, poverty not being one of the vows wliich it 
has taken. The average incomes of the clergy of tlic dioceses 


♦ Papers relating to Schools and Education, Session 1824. 
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last named, who have lately obtained help for building glebe- 
houses from the Board of First Fruits, exceeds SOO/. * In the 
diocese of Ossory the average is 44.5/., and in Cloync above 
800/. As we may hope that the funds of the Board of First 
Fruits are not portioned out among the most opulent of the 
clergy, the general average ol‘ clerical income must considerably 
exceed these sums. But it is plain, that the least of these incomes 
would be fully adequate to afford the means of keeping a school, 
according to the spirit and meaning of the statute, and of the oath. 

Our readers will naturally ask, how the clergy excuse them¬ 
selves from the charge thus brought and proved against them: 
And the apologies 'are most curious. They are tissues of so¬ 
phisms and inconsistencies. One of the prelates, in a discourse 
delivered before the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,f stigmatizes 
the statute of Henry VIIL as ‘ impracticable and oppressive/ 
Another suggests that as mention is made in the statute of ‘ tell¬ 
ing the beads,’ the whole of the enactment may now be disre¬ 
garded. A third suggestion is, that as the oath administered 
IS not in the precise words of the statute, it cannot be considered 
as binding. A fourth interpretation, made by onowho had him¬ 
self both taken and administered the oath, is, that the whole 
may be rejected as obsolete and in desuetude. And a fifth ex¬ 
planation makes a demand from tbe poor for instruction, a con¬ 
dition precedent to the establishment of any school ! We can¬ 
not but consider this as miserable special ple.iding, unwortliy 
of the persons by wliom it is used, and ihe duties to which it 
refers. Independently of the obligation of the oath, and the force 
of the law, we ver^' earnestly recommend it to the Irish clergy, 
as an act of policy and prudence, to bind themselves as closely 
as possible to their country by the decent discharge of their 
moral and civil duties. If the unfortunate religious divisions 
of Ireland limit their sphere of exertion as ecclesiastics, let them 
employ their abilities and prove their usefulness, by improving 
the condition and promoting the education of their parishioners. 
The obligation thus conferred, will give real security to the 
(Irish Church. It will raise its^ character and add to its stabi¬ 
lity more than all the pamphlets and speeches written and de¬ 
livered during the last century. Let the clergy imitate the 
conduct of some of its own body, for even in these papers, 
otherwise so unsatisfactory, evidence is contained of individual 
exertion, benevolence and liberality, deserving every commen¬ 
dation. 

The real causes of the neglect we have described, is a parti- 


* Papers respecting First Fruit Fund, Session 1824. 
f Sermon by the Bishop of Clonfert, Dublin, 1807. 
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cipation in the offence l)y those who should have controlled the 
oiTeiiders. How could a bishop, himself neglipjent of the dio¬ 
cesan school, condemn his clergy for not establishing schools 
in their respective parishes, (^uis iulerit Gracckos de sedition^ 
qitetrntcs ? 

This question of the contribution of the clergy, is one of so 
much importance, that we trust we shsll be excused in tracing 
it back to its origin. It appears to us to have existed long 
pri(»r to the Act of Henry VHl, In the more ancient days of 
the church, it is admitted that ecclesiastical property was far 
from being considered as vested absolutely in the clergy. On the 
contrary, the fourfold division of tithes is distinctly recognUed, 
and the fourfold appropriation, to the bishop, the p.irisii mitiis- 
tcr, the ref)airs of the church, and the purposes of charity and 
beucvolence. The qnnrta pays Episrapahs existed thronghout 
the entire province of Connaught till the government of Lord 
Stailortl. In the dij^ccse of Tuam, a most extraordinary de¬ 
ception, amounlmg to pnsitiiHi haying been practised 

by the archbishops, the commutation of the (piarta pars took 
place in the last century only; and by the Bishop of Clonfert the 
qnarta pars is continued to be received to liie present day- 
The history of these proceedings, detailed by the historian 
Ware, is most curious : greater subtlety and selfishness wore 
never displayotl, ihnn by’ the succet-sful efforts mjule by the 
Archbishop to obtain payment twice over for the same j>ro- 
perty. The fourth part originally intended for works of charity 
was soon swallowed up by the church itself. In England the 
j)oor law's have supphed its place ; but in Ireland, no e<|uivalent 
has been provided. U'lie repairs of churches again have been 
thrown on the pai ishes; and the bisliopncs being ciKh»we.l with 
imnicnse estates, the whole of the tithes fell into tire j)ossession of 
the clergy'. 

Further, and upon a separatt? ground, if we ronsider the* 
eaily decrees and canons, the duty and llic charge of Edti- 
cation w'ill be found to have been imposed on the church. By 
a decree of the Council of Latenin, it was ordained ihtil ti 
benefice should be proviiled in every cathedral for the sup¬ 
port of a teacher, whose duty should be to instruct ‘ die clerks 
‘ and oi/icr poor gratis.^ At a further general council, pro¬ 
vision was in like manner made for a lecturer in divinitv, 
when the church was a cathedral, and in other cases a school¬ 
master was directed to be provided, cmpoworctl to collect 
a stipend from the rich, but bound to tlie gratuitous ‘ instnic- 
* tion of the clerks a^id other poor persons* The Council <»f 
Trent enforced the same principle, (Scssio v. c. I. tit. dc Insiitut. 
Sac. Scrip, et liberaliunct artium), and where a sufficient inaiii- 
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tenance ibr teachers in calhedrals could not be procured by 
the gift of a prebend^ still the Bishop had a pomet of taping fits 
clergy under contribuiimu Even in the poorer parishes a 
Bchaulmaster was ordered to be provided, lest ^ that necessary 
‘ work of piety should be neglected/ That such arrangements 
were made in England and Ireland, as well as on the Continent, 
is well known to those who have looked into ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory and law. The schools which still subsist in conjunction 
with our cathedrals and chapters, are evidence of the fact, 
tiwift alludes to a school attached to the chapter of St Patrick; 
and we believe that the foundation is still supported. 

After Henry Vlll. had remodelled the Irish Church, the 
principles of the existing ecclesiastical law seem to have been 
emlwdicd in the Acts of Parliament referred to. The cathe¬ 
dral lectureships reappear in the shape of the diocesan classical 
schools, and the more popular rural establishments are con¬ 
tinued in the parish schools. 

W'o have gone into this detail, because upon this point we 
consider the late li^port as njost unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
and because wc trust that we have shown, even to those who 
maintain, with the greatest strictness, the inviolability of all 
church properl}^, that the incomes of the Iri^h clergy are held 
subject to the duty of eilucating the people; and that Parlia- 
moiii may enforce a liberal and elficicnt })erformance of tliis 
duly, without entitling any party to raise the cry of spoliation, 
so often and so injudiciously applied. Suggestions to this 
cflect have repeatctlly been given, and by individuals whom 
llic clergy have no right to consider as their enemies. In the 
J-lth Jlcp<)rt of the Commissioners of Education,it instated 
by Archbi'^hops and Bishops, ‘ that it would be highly expe- 
< dieui that the contributions of the clergy should be paid with 

* greater regidarity, and to a greater extent than usual. It 
.* might not be unreasonable thgt they should be rated at a smn not 

* fxectdnig per cent, if their respective incomes^ We perhaps 
might think it not very unreasonablo to carry this contribution 
considerably further. In J811, Mr Wellesley Pole, the chief 
Secretary for Ireland, slated.-t- ‘that he had no hesitation in say- 

* ir.g, that he \t:outd lot'h to the oath of the Protestant clergyman^ 

* and M e •Ji helher they uii^hl 7wt^ to a certain degreCy to hear the ex^ 

* pense of the rstablijivnntJ From that time to the present, how- 

* over, no step has been taken to carry these recommendations in¬ 
to edecl; and it is singular that these parochial schools, the sub¬ 
ject of so much auimadvcrsioii, weie specially exempted from the 

V' ^ i'tih Ifeport, p. '^ Appendix C. 

I* Pai'liauR‘iitui\^ Di'hatcs, vol xx, p. 150. 
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cmHrai :rif thtt Board of fidocation of 1S12. It h also worthy of 
observatloD^ «nd particularly at the present time, that the com** 
missioners then appointed were some of the ecclesiastical aiitho- 
rkies, whose conduct had sanctioned, if it had not produced, the 
evils complained of. 

With respect-to the property of the Bishops, we are 
inclined to think that their incomes might equally bear 
a regulated contribution for the diocesan schools. During 
the lust session, * one of their own body averaged their 
incomes at 5000/.; but as that learned and most respect¬ 
able prelate spoke from conjecture, we may Venture to fonu 
another estimate, f In the latest returns made to Parliament, 
the see of Armagh is stated to be possessed of 51,880 
acres of arable and pasture land; that of Derry, of 4i 1,804; 
acres; Tuam, of 31,375; Cork, of 24,417 ; Elphin, of 22,770; 
and Dublip, of 18,058. We are aware of one renewal fine re¬ 
ceived by a bishop in Ireland of 50,000/. for a single lease ! a 
sum equal to the present contribution of the whole Irish Church 
towards Ae diocesan schools,—if continued for an entire century! 
computing the 1125 benefices in Ireland at only 300/. each, »• 
sum, we arc convinced, very greatly below their actual receipts: 
and if, on similar princi))le.s, an average of 6000/. is taken 
for twenty-two bishoprics, it will bo found that the. annual 
revenue of this Church far exceeds, on the lowest estimate, half 
a million annually. The original quarta pars payable by the 
parochial clergy would, upon these incomes, have exceeded 
00,000/. But without reverting to so ancient a principle, a 
contribution often per cent, w'ould, on the entire sum, produce 
,50,000/. appHcabie to the purposes of Education, 

Nor let this be considered an extravagant or unreasonable 
proposition. It should be remembered that, since the Union, 
llicrc has been added to thereal estates of the church 171j743/.; 
and to the ecclesiastical personal property 637,296/.,—and all this 
paid out of the taxes of the country, f We are not sure that 
John Bull is exactly aware of these facts; he never dreams that 
the tax laid on his porter and ale is partly appropriated to giv¬ 
ing additional wealth to a church whose emoluments are better 
husbanded than its duties are performed. We doubt the po¬ 
pularity of this Holy Alliance between Meux’s entire and the 
Sees of Armagh and Derry; and arc inclined to think, that the 
people of Great Britain would accept a reduction of the asscss- 

* Speech of the Earl of Limerick on the Tithe Bill. 

f Irish Church Sessional Papers, 1824. 

^ Acts relating to Church Seseional Papers, 1823, No. 135. 
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cd tuMr mn though Irish deans and chapters were obli|;cd to 
repair their cathedrals and build their glcbcvhouse at their own 
expensef as the more ancient laws require. * Some high 
churds citizens may perhaps rejoice that they are deprived of 
light and air, whiUt 5000/. are employed in building glebe- 
houses for the rectors of Termonmaquirk or Clonrohid, f and 
may console themselves for the high prices of port wine and 
teS) by a knowledge that the parish minister of Kilinocomoque 
is tasting the sweets of Parliamentary bounty. But the age of 
chivalry is gopc; and it may be questioned whether any knight 
]«ss orthodox than Si George the Bishpp of Cappadocia would 
now break a lance in defence of this extravagant system. 

Our renders may perhaps now perceive wliy it is that the ex¬ 
isting laws on the subject of Education have not been succesd- 
/ul in their operation* We shall proceed to account for the 
failure of the institutions on which the public money has been 
lavished. 

In point of antiquity, expense, and magnitude of abuse, the 
Protestant Charter Schools are entitled to our enrliSst consi- 
^deration. Tl>ese establishments originated with Primate Boul¬ 
ter in 1730, who, ‘ out of his concern lor the salvation <>!' the 
‘poor creatures,* rccommeiulcd tliat the Homan Catholics of 
Ireland^ who were prohibited from fonningschoolsfor ihemselves 
at home, and who were liable to the fienal code if they ventured 
to a foreign place of instruction, should be kidnapped into the 
new orthodox establishments. These new schools, therelbre, were 
incorporated for the express purpose of converting the chilcSren 
of Popish parents. As conversion-traps, hpwever, they have 
wholly failed ; an<l though richly baited, we donbi whether au¬ 
thentic evidence exists that any real wild Papist has ever been 
caught by them. But still they were the boast and pride of the 
Ascendancy party. * No Popery’ is not more essentially con¬ 
nected with the name of King William, than were the C’harter 
Schools with the Protestant interest. In. the 5 ear 174'5, a (>om- 
niittce reported to the Irish blouse of Commons, ‘ that the hnp- 
‘ py cUtcts of these institutions for promoting ihe PivtesiatU ir- 
*//glow, and the trade and maniifuclincs (3^' the cou/Urij, are too 
‘ obvious to mentioned. ’ in 176*1, the House of Commoiiii 
itself resolved, ‘ that the Protesnint religion and national in- 
* dustry are considerably promoted by this excellent charity.’ 
In short, Lords Lieutenants and Secretaries, Chancellors and 
Bishops treated the Charter Schools with as much respect and 
reverence as the same personages now do the declaration against 


* 1 Gee. IL ch. 15. 
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the «ftcf}ficie of the Ma^ ahd the worship off the Vifgia* The 
sehools turned out, however, a profitable job ; andsofaf the 
purpose of their protectors were answered; ],6i2«lS8/* Havlfig 
ncen expended upon them; 1,027,715^. beinjr derived frtuni 
]^artiamenta^y graiit*i, The apprenticeship of 7005 childreik 
linvitjff cost one million ^lerlingn 

It is guite true, as has been said by a writer on this subject,’ 
that * what was done by the Governfhent in the way ofeduca* 

* tioo,'was more from political motives than from any wish for 

* the moral improvement of the people. ’ f In.^,these, as in all 
other institutions where the principle on which they are found¬ 
ed is vicious, the whole degenerated into abuse. Favourable 
reports of these schools were annually presented; butin\788, 
John How.irtl, having visited Ireland, was examined before the . 
House of Commons, and exponed such a scene of atrocious mis¬ 
conduct, cruelty anti neglect, as, in his own words, to ‘ disgrace 

* Proto^tantihU), and encourage Popery.' The ‘children are 

‘spited, in many (o bo half i-tarvcd, and almost naRed; 

‘ fbrcfd to wtnic tin- the bene/it of the masters. The instructors 
‘ baiborons ia ilu'ir flwcipline, and the houses in decay, Yet, 
with sucli evidence on ilie table of Parliament, the grants have 
been annuaily otintinuod, both before and since the Union. 

Atlompls were made at various times, by the Opposition, to 
reduce this exp(‘nditure; but it is evident that even those who 
took a part in the discussion, w'ere not aware of the extent of 
iibii>e wiiich prevailed. It has onlj" been within the present 
year llott the evil stale and condition of these bulwarks of the 
Asceruiaiicy parly, and true specimens of the exclusive system, 
liave been lidly expo-^ed. The Parlianientar}' Commissioners 
which have lately reported on the subject of Irish j^vJucation, 
very jusily state— 

‘ By the manner in which the children are separated from their 
pjircau; and kindred, nil ihose lies are effectmlhf broken on which the 
(he wi^duni of P) oviilcnce has rested the Jirst -jininciples of human socicij^* 
Tiic poor inhabitants of IroUnd were rendered so unwilling to part 
with their children, by the dread of losing them for ever, that it be¬ 
came at one time necessary to establish nurseries in order to rear up 
children to fill the schools. ’ 

* It appears to have so frequently hap))ened that the girls who had 
passed through the schools, and been placed out as apprentices, ei¬ 
ther left their places, or when their time was expired were turned 


* * 1st Report on Education, 1825, p. SO. 
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•ut without protection on the world, that it was thought advisable 
hy the Society, about two 3 'ear 8 ago, to open a houee in CharleinoDt* 
place, for the temporary reception of such girls, till they could ob¬ 
tain other situations. Many cases have occurred in which such an 
asylum has no doubt been of the greatest service. Young persons 
have been completely educated from time to time; but for want of 
adequate Btations, apprenticeships, or employment, have been found, 
on their removal from the school, wandering about as broken*hearted 

The cruelties exercised in these schools, afford an illustration 
of the tender oAercics of the exclusive system. The Charter 
Schools, founded out of Primate Boulter’s concern for the sal- 
vation,of tlic poor Papists, seem to rely exclusively upon the 
arm of the flesh for their success in spiritual contest. The foU 
Jowing cxample^will satisfy the most sceptical mind. 

* Sligo School. —The Master was a man of violent and ungo¬ 
verned passions, and the boys were most severely and cruelly punish¬ 
ed, not only by him, but also by his son, and by a foreman ia the 
weaving department, and these punishments were inilictcd for very 
alight faults. The habitual practice of the master was to seize the 
boys by the throat,«and press them almost to suffocation, and to strike 
them with a whip or his fist upon the bead and face during the time 
his passion lasted. The anger of the master was chiefly excited 
by the boys performing less work than ho expected in the. n'cnvirr*; 
shop, (of wliich the master had the profit), or by their not weaving 
well-’ 

‘ Stradbali.y School. —From the evidence taken on this occa¬ 
sion, it was sufKcicnlly proved, that about three weeks before the 
first visit, one boy had been Hogged with a leathern strap uiue times 
in one day, his clothes being taken down each time, and that he re¬ 
ceived in the whole near 100 lashes, ail for ^ a sum in lung division.' 
On the same day, another boy appears to have received 67 lashes, 
on account of another sum ii> arithmetic : another boy, only thirteen 
years old, had received seventeen stripes with a rope. On the 8th 
October, the day befoie the second visit, eight boys had been so kc- 
vcrcly punished that their persons were found by one of the Com¬ 
missioners in a shocking state of laceration and contusion.' 

* Castle-Dekmot School. —The boys complained of being Ill 
fed and cruelly beaten, both by the master and mistress.—Two boys 
had recently been very severely punislied by the master. They 
stated that they had been set to woik in the garden, and having Iiad 
but little breakfast, they were hungry, and had eaten a raw cab¬ 
bage ! ’ 

* Clonmel School. — At Clonmel, in 1817, the boys appear to 
have been punished with great severity, by the Usher, who used on« 
all occasions a common horsewhip. It is stated, tliat he often gave 

Jkur dozen inskes xci/h his utmost strength^ and that the boys have been 
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beaten till Mood ran damn upon the flags, A boy was ODCO knock- 
cd down by the Usher, and kicked m severely that txooofhis nsfiswr# 
hrokenj and the ear of another boy was nearly pulled off.' 

1'hese are not however the only blcs^in^s of the Charter 
achools—the cruelty of the system is fully equalled by its cor^ 
ruplion, Presenis and bribes pass between the officers and 
iho^e whom it is their duty to conlro}, and every check provided 
by the constiliUiou of the society becomes only a new source of 
illegitimate profit. 

* The speedy intimation transmitted to tljc Mast;c|rs of complaintc 
preferred against tiiem, may probably be accounted for by the habi¬ 
tual good understanding which appears to subsist between them and 
tlie Officers of the Society; it is not denied that presents, of greater 
or less value have been given by the Masters of different Schools to 
all the officers, and the Jiegistrar is at present considerably indebted 
to the Masters of six or seven scliools, for money borrowed from 
tliem, for which wc do not collect that he was to pay interest.' 

Our readers will naturally ask under whose control and man¬ 
agement these schools are placed ? we answer, with shame and 
regret, that Archbishops and Bishops, dignitaries of the Church, 
are those under whose auspices this system has continued. A 
cornniillec of management, formed chiefly of these individuals, 
incoi iiiDubliii; and a minister of the Establishment superintends 
vvory school as Catechist, and receives a salary for so doing. 
The mode in which the duties of the latter offices are perform¬ 
ed, will appear from tlu; following examination of the Secretary 
of the Society. 

(f. Of a70 Monthly Tlcpoits which ought to have been 
made, how many have been made ? 

A. A very small portion—1 cannot tell how many. 

Q. Do you believe as many as /cn have been received? 

A. Upon my w'ord, I doubt it. 

Q. Cun you recollect any one instance ? 

A. 1 do not think there is. 

Nor are the Bishops and Archbishops in Dublin more vi¬ 
gilant than the reverend Catechists in the countiy. On the 
contrary, they receive and sanction accounts, which, year after 
year, among other frauds and absunlitics, return the same in¬ 
dividuals, as being younger, or of the same age, as in the year 
preceding ! 

We should not have dwelt so long on this degrading subject, 
but that wc consider it important, as involving a general prin¬ 
ciple. Those Charter schools, wc repeat it, are fair, and perhaps 
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ffivourahle Bpecimens of the present system of governing Ireliind, 
The principle of exclusion laid down by injustice leads to cruelty. 
Oppression, and corruption. This system, on which the House 
of Commons have recorded their opinion '^y the only vote passed 

during the present Session, is the very system 
which the votes of the House of Lords, and the doctrines of 
l«ord Kldon, tend to perpetuate. To England, it is disgrace-^ 
and not only disgrace, but most expensive disgrace. 'J^o Ireland, 
it is pain and grief—to the empire, it is danger, and that of the 
most serious description. 

The Association is in fact the Irish Church under another 
name; it consists of Archbishops, Bishops, and all the subor* 
dinate classes of the clergy. These reverend and right reverend 
persons, who, as we have seen, do not manifest any extraor¬ 
dinary zeal for education in their individual capacities, no 
jsoon^r take the field as the Incorporated Association, than they 
become all life and vigour. The change in the Chinese sensi¬ 
tive leaf is not greater when placed on the warmest palm. It 
is right to notice the fact, that l!ie schools neglected are those 
the clergy are bound themselves to niaiiitain, whilst their efibrts 
as an Association are encouraged by annual grants from Parlia¬ 
ment. These votes have amounted to 76,000/., and provided 
for the support of 180 schools. * An annual sum of is 

expended for the extraordinary purpose of ‘ Catechcikal I’rc^ 
• miums. ' But if the church of Ireland is not able to give in¬ 
struction to its younger members without the help of pecuniary 
rewards, we really think it not at all uncharitable to surmise, 
that there must exist some lamentable deficiency eitlier in 
the zeal or the abilities of its ministers. What would bethought 
of an application from the vicars and ciiurch-w'ardcns of the 
parish of St James’s, Clerkenwcll, or from the eccles iastical au¬ 
thorities in the back settlements of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch, or 
Whitechapel, praying the Chancellor of the Exciicquer to fur¬ 
nish them with money to buy small presents, in order to encourage 
the little boys and girls to learn the Catechism ? If such a propo¬ 
sition would in England be treated with the ridicule it deserves, 
why should it be tolerated in any other part of the empire ? Are 
the purses of the Irish clergy so light, their duties so burihensomc, 
or their mental resources so limited, that Hectors and Curates, 
Godfathers and Godmothers must be assisted at the public ex¬ 
pense ? Cannot the young Protestants of C'unncmara and Eri is, 
as well as those of 8t Botolph’s Aldgate, learii to repeat the 
fCreed and the Ten Commandments, without earning half a 
crown by this orthodox effort? The only parellel case that can 
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In ftlludcd to, M the course of moral {astructkiTi puPSH^ iq the 
Haiksf where the Chaplains appointed by the Home Depart¬ 
ment complete the education of the interesting inhabitants 
of the Justicia and Retribution, by lea^dng them * to repeat 
‘ the 39 Articles and the Ilonulies by heart. ’ * 

Though the schools of the Association have done some good* 
they arc established on principles which cannot fail of exciting 
the suspicion and jealousy of the Roman C.itholicF. The niasler 
must be a Protestant, and the schools must be placed under tlio 
control ami direction of the Protestant ciergyman. ‘ The As- 
‘sociation,’ observes one of its most zealous Advocates,f ‘is 

* integrally united with the Establishment. Ry the spirit of ibc 
‘ Established ('hurch it is actuated throughout the whole of its 
‘ system ; on her principles it sets all her agency at work. Its 
‘ patrons are h«r Archbishops and Bishops; her clergy arc the 

* instruments by which it chiefly accomplishes its objects, and 
‘ their ministry is the principui channel through which all the 
‘ benefits tlic public derive from it flow.' It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that this am never be u mode of instruction for any bu| 
the members oi the Established Church. 

The only two other elastcs of schools supported by the pub¬ 
lic, arc of a diflercnt and of a better character than those al¬ 
ready alluded to. 'riiose under the direction of the Society 
for the Education of the Poor,' are stated to leccivc children of 
all religious persuasions. By the rules, no sectarian distinc¬ 
tions are allowed to inlluenec the scicctidli of masters; and all 
catechisms arc excliuled. But this Society will not make any 
grants to schools in which ‘ the Scriptures, without note and 

* ooinmcnl, ’ are not read hy all the scholars in the higher classes^ 
Though this last regulation has created much jealousy and dis¬ 
trust, and I hough the Society has (we believe inadvertently) 
<riven assistance to estubli&bments in which catechisms arc in- 
tiudnccd and distinctions made in the choice of masters, slid 
tliere is here plainly an approach towards a rational system of 
education. If Scripture reading were only made permUsive in¬ 
stead of obligatory, these schools would be nearly perfect; And 
we are convinced thct;e would be more Scripture readers than at 
present. Tlio Society states, that the Parliamentary grants dt 
has received were made ‘ on the condition ’ that the Scripturos 
‘ should be .cad.’ No such condition, however, appears in th,o 
Report recommending the original grant; and the .Socid^p has 
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always been characterized by its friends as affording equal ad¬ 
vantages to qll, whether Protestant or Catliolic. This, in can¬ 
dour and fairness, it gannot bo *^aid to do. So far as relates to 
training masters for country schools, and pubiishing cheap and 
useful bonks, very cnnsidcuibic good has been edcrte^l; and in 
these respects tin^ Society do&ervcb the gratitude and support of 
all classes. 

The funds for education adnimistered by the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant prifr^s to be appropriated wiilxout any icstriction of 
a religious nature. Even the condition of Scripture reading is 
not enforced, and aid is granted to any school for the csiablish- 
meut of which n private subscription Jias been made. Yet even 
here the evil spirit of religious dijtinclivm lias shown itself For 
this the Commissioners are not exclusively responsible ; but it U 
altribulable to the inierfcrencc ol the Churcli, which li is claimed 
a permanent right of nominating md*.lcrs evt ii for those schools. 

From this icvievv ii flpptars, that there is not one of the many 
cstablishinenls for cducalion in Irel.tnd of vidiicli the Roman 
Catholics have riot a right lo entertiun some jealousy and dis¬ 
trust: these feelings varying in propoiuon as the principle of 
religious diflcrence, and tlic fear of pi(*sclytcism prevails. 

It may be expedient to bring the contindnig parties to a test, 
which will asceitaln at once -^cal and then sincenty. If, 

as some suggest, the Uoman Catholics enlcrtain husliJit^ lo all 
education, a princijile so vicious cannot be too spvn ely stig¬ 
matized, or loo stiongly opposed, li ihis lie icallj latent in 
the opposition which they have gi>cn to various modifications 
of instruction, their conduct cannot hut be coiisidercd as unfair 
and insidious. Let us incjiiiic, therdore, into the actual pro¬ 
ceedings of the llomaii Catholic.'*, witli reference to this (question. 

For a considerable part of the last century, the J^>pish school¬ 
master and his school wore persecuted and pi oscribed by law. Fe- 
nal enactments were multiplied against instruciiun; and the Al¬ 
phabet and hlultiplication Table were considered to be dangerous 
to the Slate. Even in the late i cign, wc find complaints made to 
Piirliaineni, not that the Roman Catholics opposcii the progress of 
education, but, on the contrary, ‘ thalagfcat number of schools 
** were dispersed In dificrcnt parts of the kingdom under the tui- 

* tion of Popirii masters, contrary to the w/i&c of several acts of 

♦ Pwliainent.' * At that time it appears that the Catholics were 
ver^^enerally oinplo 3 fC(] in teaching their children to read, even 
at the hazard of pains and penalties, f In our own limes, rc- 
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pestcd efforts have been made by the Roman CatbdluK .to fennn 
societies for education; but whilst almost every other assow*- 
tiun for instruction has shared in the liberality of'Parliament*) 
in this case atone all encouragement been pcrtinacibusl/ 
refused. Yet it appears from a table recently published* * and 
uticontradicted* that in the single Archidiocese of Tuam* thd 
titular prelate and his clergy maintain 1G6 schools* containing 
13j()d4* scholars—being a greater number of schools and scholars 
than can be found in the hands of those societies to whom, 
tens and hundreds of thousands have been granted by the Le« 
gislature. 

It may be asked* whence then arises the controversy ? If 
the Catholics arc really anxious for education* will they not 
also admit* that education is incomplete if founded on an exclu¬ 
sion of all religious principle ? To this the Catholics give an 
unqualified assienl. * If is most respectfully submitted to his 
‘ Majesty’s government, * observed Lord, Fingall and the five 
Bishops in 1819, ‘ that the want of an early religions education 
‘ is one of the causes why tlic peasantry are so easily induced 

* to lake unlawful oaths, and to coiuuilt those acts which have 

* disgraced this country, dislurbcd its peace, and impeded its 
‘ prospevily, ’—‘ The only education which is not an evil in it- 

* self,’t Dr Doyle too broadly states, ' appears to me to be 
' that which regards both the mind and heart, by uniting the 
‘ literary with the religions improvement of the people. To 
' give a child a literary education* and send him forth w'beti 
' grown up to learn the principles of his religion amidst the 
' the bustle of the world and the tumult of his passions* would 
‘ be only to ijicreaso bis ca]>acity for evil, without subjecting 
' him to any cllecluai restraint* or furnishing him with any 
' suflicient iristrumeiits togood.‘To the task of Irish im- 
‘ provenienl, ’ obiscrves Mr O’Driscoll, j. ‘ you must bring the 

* powerftii engine of rcUgiony and, by a long, laborious* and 
' persevering process, aided by the education of letters, you 

* Will effect much, * The excellent pamphlet of, the llomap 
Catholic clergyman, § already quoted, carries this principle stHl 
further; and after having enumerated the many vices and er¬ 
rors prevalent among the various classes, states, ' Such nfe tlie 
' effects of education, without the accompaniment of rcbgiuua 

* instruction.’ 

* Practical V^iews on the Condition of Ireland, by Eneas Mao* 
donncll, p. 16. 

•J Pastoral Instructions, 1821, p. 61. App, 

f Thoughts on tlic Education of Irish Poor, p. 15. 
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Nor 16 ibe conduct of the Ronmn CatboUcs kicoifsifitcnt with 
these declarations, Religious associations, or Conrra.ternitie$, * 
as they are c^led, are found in many parishes; the members of 
which are ander obligation to ^ assist instructing the igno- 
‘ rant; teaching the Catechism; reading books of piety for the 

* improvement of others; preparing children for tlieir first 

* communion, and visiting die sick. ’ These recommendations 
have been acted upon; and some of llic best and most exten¬ 
sive schools in Ireland arc exclusively under the direction of 
Catholic Ileligious Societies. We can refer particularly to the 
schools established by a benevolent Catholic at WateHord and 
its vicinity, to the Monk’s school at Cork, and the school of St 
Clare at Limerick. 

From a conviction that the more establishment of schools 
would leave the task of education incomplete, eilbrts have also 
been made by the Homan Catholic clergy ta supply useful 
books, and to establish circulating libraries. Tliese establish- 
numts are the more valuable, because they arc supported by the 
people themselves; and their good cilects may be estimated 
from the following statement. 

* I know a parish where, but a few years back, the people 
‘ were ignorant and vicious to a degree exceeding belief. The 
‘ pastor, finding it impossible to allbrd buincient opportunilica 
‘ of oral instruction, resolved to try whether religious reading 

* might not prove a uselhl substilute. Accordingly a stock of 

* btxjks was procureil, placed in the chapels, and given to the 

* people in the ntanner of the circulaling’libraries. From such 

* as were able to a/lbrd it, fxvepencc in the month were required 

* as means of paying for the books, and of adding to them oc- 

* casionally. In this manner has the system proceeded for up- 
‘ wards ol seven years; during which time it has cost tlic Pas- 
‘ tor very little trouble; few books have been damaged, and 
‘ only two or three lost. Such was the people’s iiidifrcrencc, 

* or rather aversion, to spiritual reading when first proposed, 

* that it was diliicult in most cases to bring them to it. But in 
I a short time, tlic practice began to create a relish for itself; 

* new light sprung from it, and showed the people their alarm- 

* ing deficiencies, I’lirough the means of these books the cha- 

* racter of the people is so much improved, they are become so 
> orderly, sober, and in many instances so religious, that those 

* who knew them previous to the period in question, wonder at 
‘ their change.’:]^ 

♦ llr Doyle on (’oufratcinUics, p. .S3. 

:t Proposal i'ov .^dvanccmtai of Ileligious Knowledge, p. ‘2j. 
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After considering these fact®, we trust our renders iiriiJ'admit, 
that, both in theory and practice, the Roman Catholics jar® 
friendly to edncalion, and hi particular to that oducatEOn wliick 
is founded on religious insuuctton. 

But though such are their opinions, they vehemently oppose 
iiiiy system connected directly or indirectly wiih Proselyliam ; 
and under this name it is no doubt true, that they object to 
schools in which all children who liave reached a certain proti- 
ciency in reading are c<mprlle(l to read the Scriplt!re«. On this 
principle Catholics and Protestants arc at issue*, it is the ques¬ 
tion which 1ms excited the most furious aniinositicsi aiitl has im¬ 
peded incalculably the progress of education in Ireland,* 

Which of the two parties has reason snid justice at its side ? 

‘ We venture to express our unanimous o))inion,’f declare 
four prelates of the Kstablished Church, ‘tliat no system of cdu- 
‘ cation can be carried into efleclual execution in Ireland, iin- 
‘ less it be explicitly avowed and clcariy understood, as its leading 
‘ principle, lliat no attempt shall be umde to iriUuence or disturli 

* the peculiar tenets of any sect or description of ChriMiaiiK. ^ 
To this wc fully and cordially assent; nor can wo sidiiciently 
praise the wisdom and lihenility of the principle thus stated liy 
the ConnniPsionel•^^ I'he simple question to be discussetl tlierc- 
fore is, whether an cnfin cod reading of the ScKpluresby lloinaii 
Catholic children, received in schools maintained at the pnbiio 
expense, does, or does no!, contravene the doctrine llius luui 
down in the K'th Report ? 

In qiicstions of religious failh, no one sect has tlic right, f»r 
possesses the means ol judging for another. An act, hosv('v< r 
reasonable oi* meritorious in one class ot persons, may be cuie i- 
dered blameable by another. With the great niajoniy ol man¬ 
kind, wearing :i hat is thought a matter with winch the eoiisci- 
enec lias little ebneern, and oilering cviCence on oath u> (i)rwai'(l 
the ends of justice sceiU'^ an act wiiich it would he irrational Ut 
condemn. Vet the broad brim of the Quaker tesistcd the whole 
cllbrls of the State; and liie small community of* the 

or Moravians, have been icspeclcd by the LegislaUii c. Bolti 
sects have boon allowed to decide lor tliemscives; and wc nei¬ 
ther inflict penalties nor witldiold benefits on account of ilx ir 
conscientious scruples, .f The 3Vote»tant&, bred up as they arc 

* in a set of principles and notions differing fiom ours on the 
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•mode of communicating religious knowledge, cannot ^riy 
‘judge lis by their own criterion; and, therefore, as benevolent 

* tpen ahd as ChirisUans, they ought to be more indulgent to 
‘ dnr feelings in what regards the religious education of pur 

* people, and more cautious of charging us with hostility to edu- 
‘ cattpn, and to the moral improvement of the poor, merely for 
‘ endeavouring to preserve them in the religion for which their 
« fathers suffered. ’ Such is the calm and rational appeal made 
by the author to whom we have so often referred,—a Catholic 
priest himself, and fully competent to speak the opinions of the 
body to which he belongs. It is not because, as Protestants, we 
believe that Scripture reading in schools Is meritorious and use¬ 
ful, that we have any right to call on the Catholics to assent to 
such a proposition. Perhaps the broadest line of distinction 
between the two sects, and that which to us constitutes a prin¬ 
cipal superiority of the reformed churches, is the assertion of 
the right of private judgment in matters of faith by all of the 
Protestaut communion. Rut this, which we pertinaciously assert, 
the lioman Catholics pertinaciously deny. This has been, from 
the earliest times, as much an article of their religion as tran- 
substantiation, or the seven sacraments : and as a corollary from 
this denial of the right of private judgment, necessarily follows 
the refusal to pmc6 the Scriptures in the hands, either of the 
young or . of adults, without the commentary of the lioman 
Church upon the sacred text. Should wc act wisely in refusintp 
to educate tlic Irish peasantry, unless they read books in which 
the invocation of the Virgin and the intercession of the saints 
were attacljcd ? The question of an enforced Scripture instruc¬ 
tion is the same in principle, and only differs in degree. Wc 
decliu;c our willingness to educate the Catholics; we protest 
against allowing any religious distinctions to influence us; 
Sind yet we affix to oifi* interposition the very reasonable and 
moderate condition, of abjuring one of the peculiar doctiines 
of their Church. ‘ Why do not priests allow the Rible, that 

excellent and sacred volume, to be read in schools?’_We 

might as well inquire, ‘ why they forbid their flocks to come to 

* cliurch,—that excellent and sacred place, or to profess Protes- 
‘ untism, tliat excellent and sacred religion ? ’ * 

But the Roman Catholics have more to complain of than an 
obligatory Scripture instruction, though even tnat we have seen 
to hi at v^ariance with the principles of the 14flh Report. Frank 
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nVow&U of the intention of making proselytes ha^e^tok^ piece; 
anil ^hortatioDS have been delivered to encourage tiw ftiiltful 
in the performance of this duty. In this some of the. 

Church) and the more zcaloua dissenters, have concurred ■ 
whilst they declare controversial war, are horror-struck that the 
Catholics, In their turn, should invoke the fathers, and prepare 
for battle, A prelate who informs us that * ITis ’Majchty had 
‘ been graciously pleased, by the recommendation of his conft- 
‘ deiitial advisers, to intrust him witli the cliarge of an extensive 
‘diocese,*’^ calls die attention of his clergy *to the corrupt 
‘ system of faith and practice by wbicb the people committed to 

* his care are beset and entangled.’f He then proceeds to in¬ 
form U»em that they are sworn * at their ordination, to effect the 

* removal of the errors of the llomish Church from the minds 
‘ of their parishioners, 'with a to the siihstitiUion of the re~ 
^formed code of Christian trnth^ winch is professed by the 

* United Church of England and Ireland, 'Fhe bishop 

* then states, §. that ‘Education ought to be considered by ,us, 

‘ not.as the instrument of political, civil, or even moral hnprbve- 
‘ inent, but of religions improvement; ||—not religion according 
‘ to any indeternnnate notion of it, but the religion of Christ, 

‘ not only ns tl)e Lord hath commanded, but as Church 
‘ bath received the same. This we are to bind upon their bo- 
‘ lief, and interweave into their practice.' After this declara¬ 
tion, it was not Hnrprising tb.at the Hegira of tins prelate, from 
Kilalloc to Bath, was rapid and unexpected. 

The conduct of some of the zealous Dissenters has been even 
more objectionable than this frank indiscretion on the part of the 
Church. Their wisdom has, in many instance‘s, been tliat of the 
serpent; and, whilst protesting against prosclylism, they have 
endeavoured in every way to undermine and attack the faith of 
the peasantry. Tracts of the most insulting tendency have 
been printed and circulated. When ‘ The Prophecies relating 
‘ to Antichrist, ’—‘ Latin Prayers not fit for Irishmeu'—‘ Close 
‘ conformity between the Jews and Roman Catholics,' arc distri¬ 
buted at the same time, and by the same hands, Vkh the Dlblcyis 
it snr})rising (hat the latter should be viewed with some degree of 
suspicion ? Were these efforts at conversion made through any 
other agency than that of education, they would not be so ob¬ 
jectionable; and, if they were made fairly and above board, they 
would not be so deserving of moral censure. But every school 
into which this evil spirit enters creates around it a circle of 
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fiounclon and alarm* and limits the exertions of drose Who ought 
to M Huccessftiilt'because they are honest and sincere. May we 
uot ask these ftiends to proselytism* avowed or concealed, wbe* 
thcr tb^y would tblemtc from the Cutbolics the conduct they 
themselves pursue ?' What would tliey think ifDr Doyle and Mr 
O’Connell were to make an apostolic tour throughout England* 
lecturing publicly nt every,market town ogainat the error of 
lierosy, and recommending the con&olatorv doctrines of indul¬ 
gences and abaoliuioii. The conversion oi^a single Protestant, 
even that of a har>innid nt Shrewsbur}':, or a waiter at Barne^ 
would shake all Banlcit’s buildings to ilieir centre. 

Our render-? must not iinagine, however, that we consider the 
Roman Catliolics, though excusable, altogether blameless. They 
have sometimes taken alarm when danger was not impending, 
and have refused the services oF friends, who had no second or 
hidden object in view. Such is the natural € 0 use<|iience of any 
system like that which prevails iieland, mi.scliievous no less 
l)y the evil it jivoduccs, than by tlie good which it prevents. 
Whilst we admit llic great sacrihccs made out of their poverty 
I'v the Catholic clcrg}*, whilst we are griitelhl for the services 
tiiey have rendered, we cannot consider tiiem a proper body to 
Iw uJircservf'tlly inlru-iloil willi the duties of education. Those 
dtities we consider as bodi civil and political; and in their dis¬ 
charge the cle rgy of iu;lthcr sect shonltl be allowed any domi¬ 
nion. An unrestrained powiT may be concetled to them in re¬ 
ligious instvuctioii, and u is tlioir duty to prevent anydmpro- 
per inU rference ii\ matters of ihith ; l)ut this is ail they should 
seek or obtain. They may be useful instrunieuts ; they would 
he dangerous masters. 

Ouwhat ])l:ui then ought the education of the poor tobe placed 
in Ireland ? Onr answer isa simple one—on such a foundation as 
will ensure to all sects e(jual advantages, and will extend to every 
peasant tlic means of instruction, (^ne common system for 
all, whether iVotestaut or Catiiolic, we consider to be infinitely 
pieferable to scp.irate and exclusive schools. But if .separate 
schools are to bd maintained for Protestants, a iricasiirc wliich we 
d'eprecate, it is the grossest injustice to leave tlie establishment 
exclusively Calliolic, without .similar assistance. With rcsjieot 
to tlm course of reading to be ndoptocl in liberal schools, those 
who have considered many of the elementary books of Catho¬ 
lic religious education, arc aware that the greater part of them 
deS6r^;the apjirobation even of Protestant instructors. Wc. 
woultlSefer to Cdialuier.s’s Morality of the Bible, (he Evangelical 
Histoiy of Christ, Ueevc’.s ISisiory of the Bible, and many 
others. Insoine of the periodical ciiciilatiug lilwarieswe have 
describedlpne following books are adirtitted :—Dr Plornihold’s 
Explau^iiou of the Counuandmeuts ^Bosquet’s Exposition of 
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Imitation of Christ-^ Clialoner’s Ikleditatioas./ On- tUbse 
l)ooks die.religiousi ciliication of CathoLics voi'y 

founded. We are also convinced that certain extracts 
maile from the Scriptures Uicmselyes, which would give no ofi* 
fence to pious Roman Catholics. In the sclmols of inutiml in* 
structiun, both in France and Itnlvj works of this descriptioit 
have heen introduced and approved of by the clergy. W’e par¬ 
ticularly call Uie attention of the Irish Catholics to the Saicred 
History of Autoneili, published at Florence in 1819. (CH>m<* 

pcndio cristoria Sacra, ad uso della scuola d’inseguerneute, reci- 
ju'oco a Fiienze.) The tablets used in the French schools are 
also worthy of attention. ‘ ^es tableaux tie lecture choisie, -tous 
*• dos .sujets rt'ligieiix ct revetns de PaJiforitc ecclcaiastigue^ font 
‘ lie chacnn dcs exercices line sorte d*instructJoii jioiir ic canir, 

* tjn developpant les senumens les plus fuvorables a la pratif|ue 

* lie la vcrtii, (llnp))urt dc la Societe jiour rinstructioii clemen- 

* taire, 18:23, p, 31). The study of such extracts seems to have 
been all tliat iMis contemplated by tlic Commissioners of Jj^duca?- 
lioii, when they .speak oi‘ ‘ a selection from Sacred Histojy, 

* which shall Ju»L l)u lioOfc to anjf (tf ' the <d?jeci/ons 7>iade to the 
^ %ii.e i}f the ScTiplurcs in tin; course of education.''* 'I'his too 
is all tliat is suggested by Mr Leslie Foster, when he reconr* 
mends ‘ siicli extracts from the New- Testament, f as no candid 
^ Homan Catholic cun imagine to have any bearing on points 

* in dispute.' 

That this proposition would not be rejected by the 
Roman Catholics, vPe infer from the reasonableness of Umj 
ease, and the doenmont presented to Mr (iraiitby Lord Fiir- 
gull and the live Rishops, and also from J)r Hoyle’.s directiomi 
given ill a printed letter to one of his clergy. * I'o meet tiva 
‘ wishes of others, a lesson or lessons of the Hon.ay Bible may 

* be read for the Roman C^utholie children each day, by tlie 

* muster who teaches them their catechism. ’*1: Sucli a volume of 
extracts, and other elomenlary books, having been approved of 
by some of the most authoritative persons on both sides, vw 
would willingly give to the parish clergy of either persuasum 
ail absolute veto on the introduction of new book.s into the pri¬ 
mary schools. These gentlemen should have a constant powtir 
of superintendence, and certain hours .should he allotted to llunn 
tor the peculiar religious instruction of the children of their re¬ 
spective communions. If Parliameulary grants arc necessary, 
tiiey should be appropriated exclusively in building si^bool 


* Hth Report. Education, 
-f- App. to 14th Report. 

% Pastoral Instruction,, p- 63. 
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training maafers. and mi&tres^cs, and providing useful 
' and cheap buokSi The school itself should be umintained by the 
contributions of the clergy, and where those were inculequate, by 
parish assessments this charge being thrown upon tlie landlords* 
rent, and not upon the occupying tenant. Subscribers to a 
certain amount, and tlie parishioners in a special vestry, should 
be allowed the nomination of the master; but no a]>poinUneut 
should take place, except of a person bringing a certificate of 
qualification fiom a central school maintained in llublin. A 
garden, and wherever it is practiciible some acres of land, 
'fthould be attaclied to each school; and agricultural instruc¬ 
tion, with an elementary kuowloilge of mechanics and chemistry, 
sbouhl form part of the course of smdy. Every school should be 
a school of hulustiy. * 

Though we arc convinced that such a proposition as this wouUl 
be received with gratitude in Ireland, and w'ould be most useful, 
%\e are not’such enthusinsls as to iiiuigino that Jt would remedy 
all the evil consequences of injustice and opj>ression. * An 

* imjiroved course of Education, * obsen'od Mi i*lunket, * ought 

‘ to grow out of an improved system ol‘fiovcrnmebt. are 

* otherwise only tcacliiiig a wrelclied peasantry to calculate 

* wealth lie can never }>o*-sess, and to read of happiness he is 
‘ not destined to enjoy.' A writer who, lliougli he conceals his 
name, is well known as a friend and coiTcspondent of Burke, 
observes, ‘ Learning is not only eonsidi red by some instruclors 

* to be better than house and land, but to be jirefcrnhletouient, 

‘ clothing, and all such coarse enjoyments. If a chiUrs mind 
‘ is fed, it seems this is all the nourishment lie requires. The 

* energies of his spirit are to support the weakness ol his flesh, 

* and science is to check the progress of starvation ! Then as 
‘ to clothing, provided liis intellect is well lined, no matter how 

* thinly his body is covtred,—ilfw/««■// i^hauf^kmsisxt^s childten 

* are very naked] Poor things, they ought to be jcnt to school 

* -^^'They have nothing to eat '—They should be taught to reatl 

* WMthout a moment's loss of time !—-By writing, reuiling, and 

* arithmetic, all the evils of life are to be cured, and ail its 
‘ wants supplied.' 

But this is too mist^rablc tor mockery. Education is not a 
nostrum that is to cure every possible disease. We know that 
equal laws fairly administered, personal freedom, and more 
extended employment, arc the first wants of Ireland. But it 
is no loss true that even tliesc remedies, did we posvsess a go¬ 
vernment sufficiently strong and virtuous to try them, would be 
iacoinplete without a wisi', a comprehensive, aud truly libe¬ 
ral 8yste]|j||j|{!^Eilucation. 


* Letter to the Right Hon. C. Grant, by Alharnic, 
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Ant. X* Lvtircs iur L* Attfile/erre* Par A. de Stael-Hol- 
STKiN. 8VO. pp. 428. Purls, 1825. 

^T^hk difficulty of giving an accurate description of a foreign 

^ country, is as obvious at tbe least as its usefulness is great* 
not nierely to those ignoraiit of die subject, but to the inhabi¬ 
tants themselves, who must profit exceedingly by observing the 
Jiirlit ill which strariircrs rcirard their character and institutions. 
Nor is it e.isy to say which is most likely to lead the strangcf 
into nii'-takes,—the plan of giving a general, and, ns it were* 
phiIoso})liica] view of the subject, or liiat of entering into de¬ 
tails, and confining hlniself to reasoning upon particular facts. 
Let any man sit down to describe and to speculate upon^iis 
own country, and he will speedily discover how little formed 
hi:, opinions are upon many of the most important features of 
its policy, and how ignorant he is of matters with the results of 
which he is daily conversant. Accordingly, the blunders com- 
rnille<l bv foreigiuT% in describing this country are proverbial. 
Wo .'illiidu not merely to the ludicrous instances of* Gcnllemm 
* ’vedi he pfr.isfd to take their Places '—from which notice of the 
Speaker, one traveller inferred the open and avowed venality of 
the members of Parliament—and * Funcrats 'perjbmtcd here'--^ 
whieli served to aiiotlier as an illnstratioii of our unfeeling and 
ihcatiical nature; but there prevails lliroughlhcirremaiks, as well 
as their statements, an inacenracy which plainly shows them to be 
at a v;M distance from the truth, and to be theorizing on some 
creation of their own fancy, rather than relating what they saw. 
Indeed, though the diffieulty niust be great in any case, it ia 
inealculLibly augmented when the subject is a country differing 
so widely in all its most important political features, as Knglanu 
does from every other. 

The able and enlightened author of the work before us has 
himself well stateil the |)cculiar difficulties to which we allude. 
After observing how purely fanciful some of the speculations of 
foreigners have been upon our Institutions, when iheyreasoned 
upon them tlieoretically, he speaks of the almost etjuul risk of 
error whicli those run who attend to the statistical details, with¬ 
out a practical acquaintance with the country. Nothing, as lie 
iij*'tly lemutk*', can exceed the accuracy and usefulness of our 
Parliamentary Reports upon many important subjects. Yet, to 
draw from the bare study of these invaluable documents, any 
thing like a just conclusion as to the actual state of wealth and. 
society in England, would exceed the powers of the most cautious* 
diligent, and philosophical rcasoner. He gives some well chosen 
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examples of the errors into which a stranger, however well 
informed, would naturally fall in his attempts to obtain from 
statistical researches an idea of the face of our affairs. 

* Ell AnglctcrrCy les fortunes de faristocratie sont iminenses, lo 
luxe est pouss6 4 un exces inoui chex les hommes dc la classc supr- 
rieure. La propiet6 foncierc .est concentree dans un asscz petit 
norabre dc mains; I'etendue des fermes est fort considerable; 
I'exploitation dcs terres emploie d’^normes capitaux ; fagriculture sc 
fait cn grand et selon des m6thodcs scientifiques. Dcs lois prohibit 
lives ont porie le prix des giains a un taux exagere. La t lasse des 
non proprietaircs csl beaucoup ]>lus nombreuse qu’en I'rance; pres 
d'un dixieme de la population est assisiu par la taxc dcs pauvres. 

* Voila des faits, sans liaison, et quo jc prends au liasurd, mais 
dont la vcTit6 csl incontestable. 

J^Quelles conclusions doit naturellemcnt cn tirer un homme ha¬ 
bitue a raisonner juste, mais qui n*a pas vu I’Anglctcrrc de ses pro- 
pres yeux? quelle idee sc fera-t-il de ce pays, d’apres dc semblablca 
domi6s ? 

* Lcs fermes sont d'une grande 6tenduc, sc dira-t-il, fagriculture 
est scientifique, die emploie plus de machines ct moins dc bras que 
8 ur le'eontinent. II faut done quo les champs soient vastes ct con¬ 
verts dc recoltes imiforrnes; que des haies, des fosses, dcs barriercs 
nc genent point la marchc de la lioue. du semoir et des autres in- 
strumens d*une agriculture perfectiounec. Des lors on doit voir 

ct lu d’immcnscs {'tablissenicns ruraux ; mais la cainpagne n'esf point 
parsemOo dc ces maisons de paysan, dont Tccil est rejoui dans qiici- 
ques uncs dc nos provinces. 

‘ Cette d6duction n'a rien que do logique ; et cependant ollc con¬ 
duit au resultat )c plus contrairc ii la r^alite. Lcs campagnes, duns 
la plus grande partie dc TAnglcterre, sont aussi cempecs de haies que 
ccUes de la Suisse ou du Bocagc dc la Vendee ; ieurs rcculles sont 
variees, des groupes d'arbres lcs cmbellissent ei sont rcspectcs par )a 
churrue, qui se detournc pour les uienagcr avee une sorte dc venera¬ 
tion superstitiuse; I’aspect general de la contrc'c est celui d’un pa 3 'a de 
petite culture, et rien irolFrc une plus douce image d’aisance et de 
bonheur que le cottage d’un paysan anglais.’ pp. 8-11. 

After some other instances of the same kind, M. dc Stn(4 
observes, that all these anomalies, though their law may be 
difficult to trace, have nevertheless a law; and he gives an illus¬ 
tration, which wc think has the great merit both of appositeness 
and originality. 

* Dans la nature inorganique, les phenomiines n’ont en general 
besoin d’etre expliques que par une scule cause. Cette pierre ubau- 
donnee k clle-m^mc tombe vers la terre ; cette autre se rneut sur uti 
plan incline avec unc vitessc accclercc ; elks suiveiiL unc loi commune, 
ce}le de la pesanteur, ct dans quelquc lieu qu’un corps 'suit soumis 
a faction de la mOme force, ii Uii obcira exaciemtut dela meinc ma- 
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nidre* Si nous entroDs dans le monde v%€tal, le{i pbenomdnes do- 
viennent plus complexes. Telle plantc peut prosp6rer dans un pays 
es lang^uir dans un autre, quoique souraiae d la ineme culture et ex« 
posec au meme degr6 de chaleur: c'est qu'il faut tcnir compte et de 
{'influence du climat, et de la nature du sol, et de la quality deseaux 
qui I'arroscnt, et de bcaucoup d’autres circonstances accessoires* 
Mals si nous nous 61evons jusqu'aux dtres anim6s, quelle foule de 
phcnomencs varies, inexplicables s'ofire d nbs regards! que d’aspects 
divei^s ne prend pas la force vitale ! quelles modifications surprenantes 
ne fait-elle pas subir a la maticre soumise a son action 1 Nierons« 
nous pour cela quc dcs lois organiques ne president a Texistence des 
^tres virans : non sans doute; nous reconnaitrons seulemcnt qu'ellcs 
sont plus difficiles d saisir, ct exigent une 6tude plus r^fiechie. 

* Un pays libre csL dans I'ordrc dcs societes humaines cc que sont 
Ics dtres animes dans I'^chellc du monde physique. Ld od toiitea 
les forces nalurelles ont eu leur plein essor, on doit s*attendre d ren** 
contrer non seulemcnt des varietos infinics, mais des contrasles bi* 
zarres. C'st aussi le spectacle quc nous offre TAngletcrre. On nc 
saurait rendre compte de i'etat de ce pays par aucune de ccs gene¬ 
ralities banales qui plaiscnt tant auz esprits communs, ou, cc qui est 
la mcme chose, aux esprits superficicls. Tnutes les questions qui 
8*y rapportent veulent 6tre ctudi6es et approfondies en ellcs-rndmes; 
et il n'est guerc d'observation generale qui, presentee d’un manidre 
absolue, ne put 6tre combattue par une observation toute contrairc/ 
pp. iCi—18. 

An author who thinks so well, and sets out upon his task 
with so full and so profound a knowledge of its difficulties, has 
every reasonable probability of performing it satisfactorily; and 
the success of M. de Stael appears to us perfectly undeniable. 
No foreigner ever gave a picture of England at once so lively, 
i>o ingenious, and so free from errors. Here and there may be 
found a somewhat too great disposition to theorize and refine. 
One or two mistakes arc no doubt to be detected; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the view given of this country is correct, and 
such as refiecting Englishmen (we say nothing of the thought- 
loss multitude of all ranks to whom it is not addressed) must 
approve. He has seen our institutions and our habits with the 
accuracy of a near observer, and of one to whom, from much 
intercourse, they are familiar; but he has seen them with that free¬ 
dom from prejudice which no native can have (though, upon 
political matters, he leans perhaps too favourably towards us); 
and he has been apparently, as far as could be expected, upon 
bis guard against the prevailing fault of ingenious men—great in 
itself, and the source of the most ludicrous blunders—the dia- 
position to explain every thing by a few general principles. 

* J’ai visits I’Angieterre’ (says he) *d deux epuques dilFcren- 

* tcB; je Tai vue pendant la lutte h^roiV{ue qu’clle a soutenuc 

* centre la puissance dc Napoleon: je i'ai parcourue ncuf aas 

2 
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*' pla^ tard, nprbs les cbangemens qae la paix a introdutU dans 

* son oconomie int(irieure,' aussi bien que dans ses relations polw 

* tiques, ct plus T^tude dc ce pays a captiv^ mon interne, plus 
‘ j’ai r^connu que la pr6tention d’expliquer des rusultats si 

* Vari6s par un petit nornbrc d’axiomes g<^nei*aux, serait le 

* conible de la prosomption ou de la Icgerete. * 

The first subject to which our author directs his attention, is 
the comparative slate of England and France in respect of the 
progress which has been made towards general improvement; 
and he justly remarks, that the striking difference between the 
two countries consists, not in the superiority of one over the 
other as the birth-place of great talents, each being ^ to 

* famous wits native.’ Indeed our author seems willing, in 
the severer sciences at least, to preff r his own countrymen ; but 
in the general diffusion of sound opinions and useful infor¬ 
mation, he admits ihal our feupcrioiily is incontestable. In 
France, you w'ill find men of the most happy genius for every 
branch of intellectual exertion; a greater number of persons, 
perhaps, than any where else, whose capacity for ingenious rea¬ 
soning and subtle gcnerulizalion seems of universal application. 
Yon will aljJo find districts w'here popular education is in ti 
state of great improvement; Alsaeo, for example, being sut)erior 
in this respect to many counties in the nortli of England; but 
the greater part <if the country is deplorably wanting in the 
meaner instruction. In no pan of England can there be found 
any tiling to equal the intellectual famine which pervades many 
of file Fionch provinces. lirittany is given as an instance; not 
above one in five Imndrcd of the potiulation attending schools of 
any kind—that is to say, not one in fifty of the children whose 
ages fit them for it; and we are told, that the greater part of 
f.hc provinces are in such a state, that you may go into a large 
town, the capital of a department, and look in vain, not only 
for any literar}' esiublishmeuf, or for a reading-room—but even 
for a bookseller’s shop—unless, indeed, the name can be given 
to a wretched hole, in which mass-books and two or three bad 
romances are sold, The enlightened viovvs’of government and 
legislation so generally entertained by all classes of the people 
in this country, he ascribes not only to their better education, 
but to the long establishment amongst us of institutions which, 
with all their imperfections, are still incomparably superior to 
those of other nations in Europe. They have rendered sound 
opinions on practical points of policy matter of rooted belief 
and habitual feeling,—making them, as it were, a pan of every 
man’s constitution. The want of such opinions in France at the 
era of tl)e Revolution, produced the natural consequence, that af¬ 
ter the old system was destroyed, with a sufficiently daring hand. 
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tlic greatest tlmidiiy and irresolution was shown in constructing 
a new one in its place; and| as it was necessary to do some-* 
thing, the leaders, having no fixed principle among the people 
which could be appealed to, and no materials to work with, 
went from one theory to another, and invented schemes of pure 
fancy, which never took root in the country. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, there have grown up, during the changeful times the 
French have since passed through, certain habits of thinking, 
which, though far inferior to ours both in number rind in 
strength, seem to promise the materials of free institutions. 

Having pointed out the great excellence of our constitution 
in fumiJiarizing the people with its principles, and making the 
best of these a part of themselves, our siuthor takes notice of an 
evil to which this leads—the difiiculty wc find in conceiving 
that any thing can be changed which exists among us—and the 
narrow limits within which we are obliged to reason upon every 
(juesiion of reform and improvement. But he justly observes, 
that this leads to one inestimable advantage; the progress we 
make, if slow, is sure; and when tlic opinion of the people hna 
been so far chunged, by long and full discussion, as to create a 
change in the policy of the Stnte, that change also becomes at 
once ])nrt oi'thc system, and is in no danger of being abandon¬ 
ed for the erroneous institutions which it succeeded. 

Tile contrast between our legislation and that of France, 
upon the subject of the Press, ailbrds a remarkable exauiplo of 
this positii)!]. 

* Nuus avions fait, en 1819, un grand pas dans la carrierc dc la 
liherte, nous avions obtenu sur la repression des dclits dc la presse 
unc loi cjui, nmlgre dc Icgercs iniperfcctionH, avail cte rcconniic par 
les niuitrcs de la science, par les juibconsuhcs anglais eux-meines, 
pour lu plus pliilosophiqiie ct la mcilleure qui cxistat ji]<'qu’alors dans 
aucun pays. Mais cette loi, mal coniprise du public, harcelec d’ob- 
jectious dcraisonnablcs, par ceux^la mcinc qui auraient du^ mieux 
en apprccicr Jos nvantages, ne dot son succcs qiuni talent d’un mi- 
nistre et a la complaisance dc la majorite. Quelqucs moix sVroiiie- 
rent a peine, lu pouvoir changca de main$, ou, ce qui ext pis, h.s 
depositaircs du pouvoir changcrent de foi; la nouvelle legislation de 
la pre^sc peril sans laisscr de traces ni dans la jurisprudence ni dans 
Ics mceurs, et cle longues annoes 6*6cou)cront peut-ctre avant quu la 
France puisse esperer d'en etre remise en poxsesxion. 

‘ En Angleterre, la lutte a 6tc longue. M. Fox dans le parlc- 
incnt, Lord Krskine au barreau, ont livre plus dhin combat, terrasse 
plus d’unu redoutable adversaire, avant d'obtenir pour le jury rim- 
portaiite prerogative de prononcer sur la crimiiialite dc Pen it aussi* 
blcn q^ue. sur la fait de la publication. Mais plus le debat s ext pror 
lunge, plus le fiublic y a prU intcret, plus les esprits se sont pcnc* 
tres de Piuiportaucc dc la question ; c^orsqu’enfia. Lord Erekint 
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obtint du roi la plus noble devise qui jamais ait orn^ lecusiion d'un 
homkne d’6tat» 2Vta/ hyjury (jugement par jur^s)» le principe dont 
I'on proclamut ainti le triompbe etait devenu pour rAngleterre un 
article de foi politiqaey qu’aujourd’hui les plus grands amis du pouvoir 
aoi^eraient ^ peine k contestcr. ’ pp. 46, 47* 

The four following Letters are devoted to the very import¬ 
ant subject of the division of property ; and they contain, mix* 
ed with some inaccuracies, a great deal of interesting disquisition, 
and many very striking facts. He begins with denying that the 
inequality in the distribution of our wealth is so great as has been 
commonly asserted; and his chief proof of this is drawn from 
the returns under the Income Tax, which certainly prove the 
number of considerable fortunes in England to be very great; 
for they show that above 25,000 persons have incomes exceed¬ 
ing 200^ a year, and that 3600 })ersons have incomes of above 
1000 /. a year. He then contends that the inequality which 
does exist is much less owing to the laws than to the liubits of 
the country: For he shows liow little, in England at least, can 
be done to restrain the alicnution of land, and how certain it is 
that all laud must, from time to time, become alienable. But 
the 0 ))inioiis, or feelings, or, as he is disposed to tliink them, 
the prejudices of men are universally in favour of primogeniture; 
and as the alteration in the law of succession in France would 
not increase materially the mimbt‘r of fortunes given to the eltl- 
csc son, so he conceives that the abolition of our laws of entail 
would not sensibly ditninish the number of cases in which the 
eldest is preferred. A curious anecdote is related In Illustra¬ 
tion of the universality with which tlie idea of primogeniture 
has taken root among ail classes of the ])eoj)Ie«' 

^ Un maitre dc forges fran^ais, voyageant en Anglcterre pour s’in- 
Struire des progres qu*y a fairs la fabrication du for, descendit, il y 
a quclqucs ann6es, au fond d’unc mine do charb'm sitiiec danb un 
des districts ou les opinions radicales 6taieiit le plus r/*p<inducs parmi 
le peuple. Arriv6 dans les galcries soutorraincs, it sVntretinr uvee 
les ouvriers dc la nature ct dc Ja duroe de Icur travail, de leur sulaire, 
de Icur nourriturc, de tous Ics d/'tuils de lour condition. Les ou¬ 
vriers, a leur tour, interesscs par la conversation d’un liommc ejui 
montrait unc connaissance precise de leurs interets et de leurs bt- 
soins, atttrCs d’aillrurs par la lib^rallt^ des opinions' i(u*jl manifistait, 
lui adresscrent a leur tour qiiclques questions sur IVtat de la classe 
laboRCuse en France. Combien d’ouvrierfl empioytz-vousl*' Jui de* 
mandirent-iis.—Quatre ou cinq cents.—C’cst <jiie]que ciiose; et quel 
est leur salaire ? co6tc, dans lu partie de la France que vous 
habitez, la nourj^i^e et I'entrctien d*unc famille?—Leur salaire cst 
inftSrieur au vdlrtf'; mais cette infCriorite est plus que compensce par 
le bas prix d^s obj^ts de premiere necessity.—Vous avez raison, lui 
r^poDtjiireDt lea mincurs, apres avoir fait entre eux un petit calcul 
qui prouvait qu*cn eflallH^^tidition des ouvriers £tait mcilleure 
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en France qu*en Angicterre; mais combicn de temps travaiilent-ila 
]Hirjour?—Huitheures, terme moyen.—Fas plus! £t que font-ila 
du rcste de leur journ^e?—Its cultivent leur heritage et travaiJJent 
jmur leur propre compte.—Quc dites-vous, leur heritage? Ils sont' 
done propri6taires ? ils ont un champ, une maison a eux ?—Oui, sans 
doiite ; du moins la plupart dc ceux quc j’emploie. A ces mots, 
I’etonnenient sc peignit sur toutes Ics physionomies. Et cet heri¬ 
tage, reprit le plus intelligent des roineurs, que devient-il u la mart 
du pere?—1) sc partage entre les enfans.— Quoi! egalcment?—Oui, 
sans doutc, ou a p('u pres.—Mais une petite propri6t6 partagee entre 
plusieurs enfans doit se reduire a rien—Non, car lorsquc Tun d'eux 
nVst pas assex richo pour acheter la portion de scs freres, la pro- 
prictc se vend ct passe entre les mains d’une personne qui peut la 
conserver entierc ct ranicliorer. 


* Ici finit Ic dijlogue; mais ccs deux idecs d'cavricrs-propridtalres 
et de partage rgal entre les enfans avaient si vivement frappe les mi- 
neurs anglais, ({ue le ditnanclio suivant ils cn hrent Tobjet d’une dis¬ 
cussion en regie dans un de ces clubs oiX les hommes, memc de la 
rlasse pauvre, se reunissent pour lire la gazette ou pour s entretenir 
dc leurs interets eoinmuns; clubs ou les formes d’une bonne delibe¬ 
ration sont generaleni€*nt bcaucoup mieux observecs quc nous ne le 
voyons cn France dans des asseinblces politiques d'un plus haut pa¬ 
rage. Apres un long debal, on alia aux voix, ct la majorit6 pro- 
noiKja que sans doutc ii etait bon que les ouvriers fussent proprie- 
tairiH ; mais quc Theritagc devait passer u Paine, et n’eU'c point 
divide. 


‘ Voilu done des ouvriers, des proletaircs, radicaux par leurs opi¬ 
nions ou leurs puNsions politiques, qui se prononcent centre i’cgalitcv 
des partages et cn faveur dn droit d’ainesse. 11 scrait difficili de 
donntT une preuve plus forte de Tempire universcl que cet ordre 
d’ldees expice en Angletcrrc.' pp. 

Our author ilicn examines the consequences of tlic tw'o sys¬ 
tems in an ocoiionncal view, that is, as regards the increase of 
nationiil weaUli; and he eonclades that the sulidivision of pro¬ 
perty iti land, which results fioiu abolishing the right of jiriino- 
genituve, has no material etlirct in retarding the accumulation 
of ciqiital. He dwelia priucipully on two parts of this subject, 
the ellbcls <»f the law of primogeniture upon the condition of 
the younger sons of proprietors, and its eifects upon the culti¬ 
vator, and generally upon agricnltural imjirovement. We 
cannot agree w’ith liiin in his views of either of these suhjects. 
Me asks how the wealth of tiie country can be increased hy one 
son liavjug the estate, and tlie others being left with small pa¬ 
trimonies, wliich must end in making them receive a portion of 
the public revenue as holders of places, instead of receiving the 
same sums directly fnmi the land, But if they receive ihclr sa¬ 
laries, they perform the work required hy the State, putting the 
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case of total abuse, sinecure places, or of partial abuse, overpaid 
places, out of the question; and tlien it by no means follows that 
all a landowner’s younger sons should go into the various bran¬ 
ches of the public service; on the contrary, most of them, in 
point of fact, are found filling the ortliiniry professions and trades; 
and the bulk of public servants, tliose in tlie inferior stations, 
are the sons of men nnconnected with land altogetlier. He 
contends that agriculture is by no means injured by the subdi¬ 
vision of hind, as long as this is left i'ree from legisiittive inter¬ 
ference ; for, without doubting the principle that tlic best method 
of cultivation will, generally speaking, be adopted wliere lar^c 
capitals are brouglit to the imjirovemont of considerable estates, 
he argues that the subtlivision, by giving economical and indus¬ 
trious iiabits to a great number of small proj>rietors, tends di¬ 
rectly to tlic augmentation of wealth, and consecjuetilly j>rovidt;s 
the capital required, wliile the fiee commerce of land will ena¬ 
ble persons to consoUdatg the estates recjuired; and he ileeins 
it a gross blunder to suppose that a law of entail, like tl»e one 
so often proposed u\ h'ranee, for piwntitig the subdivision of 
estates, would keep the land in large masses, it being clearly 
the tendency of such a law to ])revent the small eslaUs, every¬ 
where to be found, from being consolidated into large ones, or 
ones of a considerable size, lie asserts that this consolkiatiou 
is now going on as fast as ciiTimisl nuos re(juiiv, and jiarticn- 
larly, us fast as the capital destined Jbr agricultural improvement 
is provided. 

* Quel t'st done IVtat reel tie la France ? Lc niorcellcment dcs pro- 
'prifelesy va-t*il croissant, d’uhe maniere n cinayimre Kn anetjne 
fa^on. Nous voyons nu contraire quo dans le vnisinage des vilics 
riches, en general sur tons les points on les capitaux s’accninulent 
par le commerce ou par I'industrie, les prupritiics fonciCTcs u ndent a 
se concentrer. II cst bien vrai que duns les provinces q'.ii r.c 
eent pas de cet uvantngc, coiniiie cn Bretagne, par exemplc, la di¬ 
vision dcs heritages est pniisscc beaucoup trop loin ; mais dans Cd 
provinces-lu menie, finicret de I'agriculture incttra un lerme a ce 
morcellemcnt. Dejsi il n’est pas rare, dans diver.'.es parties do la 
France, de voir unc i’ainillo do paysans convenir que fun des frercs 
restern proprictaire dc la forme patenullc. Lc^ autres rc^oivent de 
de lui ou unc somine d’argent, ou une partie do revemi, el lui restent 
attaches comme domestiques dc campagne, atin de ne ))as renoncer 
aux avuntages d une culture cn grand, ou meine afin de conserver la 
consideration qni s’atlache a la longue poss'C^'inu du inenic heritage. 
Car il est u remarquer quo, dans fetat actuil des espiits, ce genre 
de penchant aristociatique est beaucoup plus ivpandu dans les clas- 
jses iiiferieurcs que dans les classes moyennes. ’ pp. 

.Another matter deserves to be mentioned, as correcting ideas 
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generally entertained of aq important fact Tlie ReTOlution In 
France, our author maintains, has not improved the country sy 
much, by dividing the land into smaller masses, as by placing 
it in the hands ot more industrious owners. The. sulKHvisioii 
of land has at all times been great in France. Miichiavcl long 
ago remarked, that the people tliere were more conifortablo tliaii 
olsowhcro, because every peasant bad a little inheritance of real 
]U'o]>erty. On the oilier hand, it is justly observed by AI. de 
SfaiM, that the superiority of England in agriculture can by no 
jneaiis be asevibed to tlie la\v of priiiKigenitnre, ineluding that 
of entail, but to the far more iioweiful habits of respect lor 
tliat aiTangenieiit of property. There lueds hut a glance at 
the condition of other countries, such as Sjiain and Italy, wliere 
the law of entail is to be found, without our free institutions, to 
evince lliat it is from them we are to deduce this, as well as so 


many other advantages. Witli respect to th(5 iidlueiice of the 
subdivision upon the j)rogress of ja)])ulation, lie regards tlie 
conclusions ilnivv'ii by his adversaries as wlioilyat variance wiili 
the liicls ol’ the ease. I'hc too rajiid increase of the ]>e(#j)le iii 
Fr.mce, and ihi* misery apjmdieiuled from it, he treats, and wo 
think as yet justly, as a groundless notion j and he iip})(*als 
to the examjde of Switzerland, where the law for centuries 
has favonied the creation of small properties, and where, 
ill one part of the happiest district, the average size of 
the estates is under an acre, without the least apjiearance 
of a redundant or distressed po{miation. But a coiupari* 
son of lOnglaiid and i^'ranee alfonls, or seems to uHbrd, a 
mure striking instance in his hivour; the numbers in Imic- 
land Inning in twenty years, with all our laws ol* entail, and 
])rc'jiuhces in lavoiir of primogeniture, increased 33 per cent., 
while, in France, they have in tlie same time only advanced H 
per cent. 'J'lie case ol* Ireland, it is true, jirovcs somewliat 
stubborn to his theory; but then he refeis to ‘ other cirenm- 
‘ stances* as the came; and so, doubtless, may the greater in¬ 
crease ill England than in France be traced to causes wholly 
independent ol* the distribution of liuided properly. The /ca- 
denaj of small estates to niiginent> juqiulation apjicars to us to 
be <{uitc uinmiiiable ; though it is clear that other things may 
couiUernet it, anil nuiv likewise accelerate the increase ol num¬ 


bers in a country where ])roperly is not ntuch subilivided. 

Our auLhor examines, in the last place, the njlluence of the 
illstribution of property upon the moral and political silualiou 
ijf the people; and wc think he has consiilerably exaggerated 
liic eilects of the rights of primogeniture upon the domestic re- 
i uions of our aristociacy. He thinks it has weakened exceed¬ 
ingly ilic uliection between parent and child, by giving tlic eldest 
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■ Km rijEjhts independent of the father; *and conveyinjf to the heir 
an intereftt in the death of the present po^8essor. The death of 
a father (says he), or of an elder brother, is, on the English 
stage, the subject of pleasantries, which are not only borne, but 
applauded—though they would shock in France the least delicate 
audience. There may be some truth in this^as well as in the re¬ 
mark, that conjugal attachment is the most perfect part of the do¬ 
mestic character m England : But we cannot help thinking, that 
the classes in which fiiial aiiection and parental tenderness are the 
strongest, are exactly those on which eiilnilK operate the most; and 
as our author admits, that the habits of the people keep property in 
its line of descent much more effectually than either entails or the 
law of primogeniture, he must grant that by far the greater part 
of the distribution complained of takes place by means which 
cannot, according to his own reasoning, affect the mutual feel¬ 
ings of the relatives for it thus appears that the parent is not 
prevented from disinheriting, nor the child invested with any 
rights, in the great majority of instances. Upon the political 
influenpe of a great landed aristocracy, he observes justly, that 
how e.sscntial soever lor the protection of civil liberty, its im¬ 
portance has been eonsulorably diminished of late years. The 
weight of public opinion has become far more powerful since 
the Hevolniions of America anti France; and the questions 
which divide parties in England urc no longer now', as hereto¬ 
fore, merely personal, whether one class of statesmen, one 
sot of families, or another, shall hold the reins of government; 
but whether one set of opinions, one class of principles or an¬ 
other, shall regulate the conduct of public affairs. All this is 
perfectly true; and it yet by no means follows, that the influ¬ 
ence of the Crowji could be surely curbed, or the cause of 
8Jund principles be sure of efficient supporters, were there 
no Ijcrcditury aristocracy, founded upon the basis of large 
property in land. We cau hardly imagine a less firm hold than 
the people w'ould have over a set of needy men, devoted to the 
service of the state as a mere profession—unless indeed it were 
the hold they might have over a set of men, each busily engaged 
in the pursuits of trade, and other gainful einployn^uls that ab¬ 
sorbed their attention, and monopolized their fecHiigs of honour 
and propriety. Individuals there may be—probably always will 
be—in both classes,*of virtue and independence: But a bo¬ 
dy of men, independent in tlieir fortunes, and bearing a part in 
public affairs, seems <{uite essential to the maintenance of civil 
liberty. That the members of such a bocly must of necessity 
be selfish, and disregard the public weal, or h jbiiuaily sacrifice it 
to their own interests, is about as rational a supposition, as 
that all the day-labourers in the country should join in an ac- 
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tive combination to exert the whole physical force of the cotin*, 
try (which they certainly possess) fbrthe purpose of seizing the 
property of the other classes-. 

As to the nature of parties, our author Is too rational a 
man to indulge in the silty clamour frcnucntly raised on 
this subjccU He knows full well, that they who inveigh 
against parly, attack only" the party which exLsts to check 
tlie encroachments of power, and never reflect on the other 
party, which always exists; whicli is closely banded toge¬ 
ther by the strong tie of a common interest, disciplined under 
regular leaders, and paid like an army—we mean tlie perlous 
in tlie employriicnt of Government. To this part}', which ia al¬ 
ways making encroachments on our liberties, those thoughtless 
reasoners would have us bow the knee, merely because it is not 
called a party, or rather because it is sometimes called a party, 
and sometimes the government; and the comliined operation of 
men, acting upon public principles to oppose ib is termed fac¬ 
tion, and reprobated on account of the name. 

The discussion to which we have just adverted is follow’ed by 
one upon aii-tocnu*v and democracy ; and nothing can be more 
sound than the view which he gives of this matter. The ex¬ 
treme respect for rank and title, in which the inhabitants of thw 
country far surpass those of every other in the world, is cer¬ 
tainly not V 'led with the least dis}>osilion to sacrifice their rigliU 
to those w'honi they thus stare at rather than admire. 

* Le gout des Anglais pour les litres ct le$ distinctions aristocra- 
tiqiius, e^t pousse jusqiia )a badauderie; on Ics voit seprosser en foule 
pour regardor jo ite suis quel prince etranger, dont la fortune et l*im- 
portance politique n'egalent pas cellos du moindre membre de la Cham- 
bre des Communes. 11 y a dans Ic respect, que Ics gens du peuple 
temoigneot aux classes superieures quelquc chose de si empresse et 
de si souuiis> qu’au premier abord ce respect peut parahre servile; 
niais eti observant de ])Ius pres, on reconnait bientot que lours egards 
pour le rung sont toujours unis, d'unc part a une appreciation treg 
juste et m^nie tres fine dc la valour rticllc des personues, de fautre a 
un sentiment profond dc leurs propres droits, comme citoyens d'un 
pays libre. 

* Loin qiie Ja familiarity ou la rudesse envers les superieurs soil 
une preuve d’independance ou dc dignite dc caractcre, rien ne s'allie 
mieux avee une complaisance servile envers la force, et une soumis- 
sion apatliique a I'injusticc. Le muletier andaioux fume son cigare 
avec le grand d’Espagne : cst-ce que la philosophie ou la Jiberto les 
aient rendus egaux ? Non certes, e'est que I’ignorance et le despo- 
tisme* ont produit, chez fun des moeurs grossieres, cbez fautre des 
sentimens ct cles habitudes ignobles. 

* La premiere condition pour obtenir des 6gards dans une classo 
quelconque ea Angleterre, c’eit d’etre cc qu’on appcUe un^^t^eman, 
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expression qui n a point de terme correspondant en fran^ais, et dont 
rintelligence, parfaite suppose, a elle seule. une assez longue habitude 
des moiUTs anglaUes. Le mot de gcntilhomtne s’applique exclusive- 
ment, chez nous, a !a nai$sance, celui d'homme comme il faut aux 
manicres et a la condition sociale; ceux de galant homme, d'homme 
dc roerite, d la cunduite ct au caractcre. Un gentleman est Thoinme 
que reunit a quelques avantages dc iiaissnnce, de fortune, dc tplcnt 
ou de situation, des.qualites morales as^orties a la place qu'il occupe 
dans la societo, ct dos manieres qui indiquent une (Education ct des 
habitudes liberalcs. Lc tact du peupic anglais a cct egard cst d’unc 
finesse rcmarquable, et I'eclat njcme du rang le plus cleve iui ferait 
lar^ment illusion. Qu'un homme de la plus liaute naissance s'cearte 
pst" sa conduite, ou frculemcnl par ses mniiiercs, des convenances que 
lui impose sa situation, vous entendroz bemlot dire de Iui, par des gens 
m^tne de la derniere clusse du peuplc : 'riiongh a lord^ he is noi Orgen^ 
ileman, Quoique grand seigneur, eo i/est pas un gentilhominc. 

* Quo cc grand seigneur conimette la moindre injustice, cju’il man¬ 
que u dc certains egards covers riionime qui ne I’ahordait nagucre 
qu’avec la plus humble sournis.'^ion, eta l*ij)Stant vous verrez une rude 
fiert^ buccedcr ii ce respect quo Ton aceordo au rang, raais que Ton 
refuse a Tarroganec. Le sentiment dn droit est si forrement em* 
preint dans les aines anglaises, que toute consideration huiiiaine des- 
paralt, des que ce principe vital de la liberte et dc la diginte sociale, 
peut redouter la plus Icgero atteinte. Kt dans ce pays si niunarchi- 
que, I’eclat de laroyauio inen»e ne couvrirait pas la moindre infrac¬ 
tion a ce que tous ies citoyens cousideient comme Jcur patriiuoinc 
commun. 


* Ocorge III dnnna un jour Tordre dc fairc conduniner, dans son 
propre pare de llichmond. une porte et un clifiuin (jui strvaient dc 
passage aux pietons depuis plusienrs annees. I’n bourgeois do Uieh- 
mond qui trouvait ce [lassuge commode a lui meme ct aux autres ha- 
bibans dc sa petite viile, prit fait ct ciiuse pour .*^cs voi^ins ; ii preten- 
dit qne, lors memc que le passage cut etc dans I’origine, il etait 

devenu, par le laps dc temps, pariie de la \oic publique; quo la pre¬ 
scription etait acquise, et qu’ii saiirait bien forcer Ic roi a rouvnr la 
porte dc son pare. 1) poita plaintc, sans hesitcr, devant les tiibun- 
AUX<—ct gagna son proccs ! S*il prenait fantaisie a, quelque gouver- 
neur du Louvre ou des Tuilerics, de former au public des promenades 


OU des passages dont il u joui de tout temps, aurions-nous bcaticuup 
be bourgeois dc Paris qm ])ortnsscnt plaintc, ou beaucoup de juges 
qui Jeur donnasseiit gam de cause ’ pp. ](i.'3—170. 

It is not, of couiv^c, ‘intemlcd .by these stiiteiucnts to deny that 
substantial iidutcnco is posscsseil by mere rank as such, and in¬ 
dependent of the properly to which it is in general allied. Nor 
does our author doubt the necessity of keeping this influence in 
check, a§ nell as llie itdluenceof the Crown. jJul he finds the 


check ready, in the iuq)rovemeiU of llic pcojde 


, which, by rats- 
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infx them in the most estimable of all qualities, worth and know^ 
led^re, has a constant iciulency to level the more soundless and 
invidious di>tinctions of society; and he considers that this ten¬ 
dency operates without any desire, on the part at least of the 
^reat body of the people, to see the linlaiice resrored by the 
lowering of the upper clas«e«5, but onl}'^ by raising thcinsclvcs. 

'Fhis subject naturally leads to another of great importance, 
tlic mcuTiK of puhlicihf ,' which lie (^^cusses iiiuler tliree heads; 
the periodical press, jmblic meetings of an ordinary nature, and 
coiinlv ineetin;fs. Into liis obseivations on encli of these to- 
))ics we shall not. outer at large; but the facts are inqmrtaiit; 
and to some of these we shall shortly advert, 'i'he great ex¬ 
tent of the reading part of the community in Kiigland and 
America, conij)ared W'itli France, first allracts his notice. Jii 
Fngland he reckons a thousaiul circulating libraries, ami ihreer 
hundred bi)ok clubs. Ol’tbe latter, we eojiclude, from wluil ha 
says, there are lunui in France, and of the fonntM’ very few. 
The oH'orts, loo, of religitius and philantlirtjpic sca’ieties to cir¬ 
culate chea)> tracts has greatly low'mvd tlie })i ice of a consider¬ 
able class of books, and thereby cxleniled llie ninnbt'r of read¬ 
ers. lint the elu'rt}) ]uil)hcations have increased exceeiliiiglv, 
since tlie tinn* to wliicli M.de. SlaiTs letters reler, aiul the 
science's have now becoiiu; bv means of them accessible lt» the 
bfxly of the ])e(q)l('. In ITS!i, there were 79 j^olilical journals; 
in 1H21, tlicy bad risen to AX'itli a single exceplioj), Jic 

says, there is no English news})a})er with so great a sale as the. 

and J>iiunid drs J)i‘hats but the Fnglish ]iapers 
are read by Jiiany more persons. 'Flic French newspapers have, 
l)y an arrangenienl imicli to be regretted, contracted the means 
of ])ublicity, winch tliey would otherwise have allbi-ded. Sonic 
are exclusively politicahuul literary,—others mereantile,—others 
juridical,—and each class of readers reads the journal v> hicli treats 
of the subject cliielly inlerosUng to itself, so lliat tl»e inleliigeiice 
upon other subjects winch are less interesting, is not received 
at all, and every tiling obtains only a ])arlial publicity, even 
among the reatling classes ol’ the community. Speaking ol tlu^ 
extraordinary perfection which the art of reptirting lias utliiined 
in England, our author relates an anecdote of a county meet¬ 
ing wliicli he attended five and thirty miles from London. 1 le 
liatl been there the whole morning, and, on his return to town, 
he found the speeches in an evening ])aper, which was publish¬ 
ed at live o’clock 1 In thirty hours after a debate lias ended in 
I’arliunient, the report of it is at York. The following passage 
we believe contains, generally speaking, the strict truth respect¬ 
ing i>olilicaI secrets; but ns far as n'gards the transactions of 
i 
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private life, there are in these timeb symptoms of the periodical 
prebs eiicroucliing upon them, in a manner which may prove ex* 
trenu ly (Ungeious to public libeity. 

* £n fait do nouvellcs politiquos, la publtcit6 est tellement de 
droit commun, qu’un inmistre envoie &ouvent aux journaux celles 
qui lui parvienntnt, avant mitncquM les ait communiquccs a scsiol* 
Idgucs. 11 m’est ariivc par hazard de me trouver danb Jes bureaux 
de Dovvning-Strctt, aumoment oilun diplomate icCbmmcnt debarqut 
en Angibterie, it encore tout traib tmoulu de I’fcole de Uatisbonne, 
vcnail demandoi a lord Caslleieagh, oil n'avait point ri^ude nou- 

vellcs-Comment, iui rcpondit le ministie, dcs nnuvelies' Oui, 

sans doute, ct de tits importantcb, tone/, voici la seconde Edition 
du Conrur qui paraic a i instant, lisc/ ia, vous cn saurc/ autant que 
mot.' — Tt n’oiibliciai de ina vie la figure de cc diplomate, stupetait 
d'une manure si sirnpU de lun (unnaitic cc qui duU ftre coiinu de 
tous Quoi' bcmbldit dire sa ph^bionomie, pas une note, pas un of¬ 
fice, pas un mi moranduui» iicn qu’un journal a envoyor a ma coui * 
jc n^aurai ni la digniti dts ntictnccs, oi Icb plaisirb de I’lndibcrc- 
tion I 

‘ II n*y a pas de pi>s in Cuiopi ou Ic mitict d'atQhaS‘>ad(ur soit 
plus simple qu’ert Angktciic, ct ou toutes Ics finisscs, toutc 1 habile- 
ti* pretciidue di lu diplomatic soiint ]ilus cn puie peitc. lout ce 
qu*un itiangci peutbavoii, il I’lipprind cn lisantaicc attention Jes 
journaux dch partis oppub%s. it quant aux faito uii aux pio- 
jets qu'il impoitc au gouvirmiiunt dc tinii caches, nuile question, 
nulle intrigue, nul espionnage lu sauiait Ics dtcouvnr Lc trcs petit 
sombre dts cnipto^is dcs minisUics, icnd Jcb indi<wcri tions comme im¬ 
possibles , ct il y a tcl bcciet dc cabinet qui sc tinibnut d unc ad- 
iDinisti ition i 1 admiinstralion la plus oppQsic d’( pinion^ ct dc bjs- 
t^nie, sans qui ni Ics jilousies dt pirti, ni la vivacitc dcs dtbats par- 
lemcntaiicb lc traliissc jainaib. Plub on fait un<* laigc part a la pub- 
hcitc, plub cst inipcnctidblc ce qu'on croit devoir lui boustraiie. 
Ccci DC s’applique pa^ sculimeut aux quistioiib poiitiqucs, mais a 
toutes Icb ciicoiistancib dc la vie. 

* La Imiite entte ec qui cbt souniib a la dibcubsion ct les points 
quM luicbtintcrdit d’aboidti, est trace o par 1 opinion, avee unchnebse 
qui pint paiaitrc bubtile au pieniitr abord, maib dnnt on cst pouiUnt 
foicc dc tcconnaitrc la jubtcssc. Tcl liommc souffrira pauemment 
quests actioncs les plus simples, ses momdres piiolcs soient cen¬ 
sures avet auicrtunic, sttaquees av^c violence, ou mCme impito) ablc- 
ment pcrsifHits, qui s’ofibnscia du plu^- ICgcr soup^on sur la Smccnie 
dc ses intentions, dc la nvelation du fait le moms important ou le 
moms f icheux a divulgucr, si la connaissance er cst acquise par une 
indbciction. C’lst que, danb lc premier cas, on n'attaque que sa 
eonduitc, et que la conduitc d’un homme, m^me dans Ja vie piivCe, 
est plus ou moms du domame de la coinmunaute; tandis que, dans 
le second cas, on pCnctte dans le for do la conscience, ou dans 10 
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aanctUftirc de I'amitie, L'opinion, a cet egard, est d*une ^quit^ par- 
faitc ; et lea plaintes de riiomme qui se sentirait ainsi offensd scraient 
vlvement appuyccs, par ceux-la meme qui auraient envers lui la di $7 
position la moins bicnvcillante. * pp. ^01-20't. 

The habit of attending public meetings is, as M. dc Stnel 
observes, so much a part of an Englishman’s existence, that 
you see hardly any one who lias not the kind oi'skill and expe¬ 
rience required for coiulucting tlie business of such tH’cusions; 
while in France it is rare to hnd the same talmit among incii 
wlio have passed their lives in jiublic affairs; and a strong cha¬ 
racteristic trait of our countrymen is given wlien we are told, 
tiiat yon constantly hnd men who, in private society, ‘are as sliy 
‘ and even basld’ul as girls of fifteen, and ean hardly answer 
‘ the simjdesl (juestion without blushing—rising in a public 
* iiieetiiiir, and ad<lressin<r thousands of their countrymen 
‘ for an hour olfhaml. ’ It is no less characteristic <if our free 
institutions, and the entire safety of the greatest freedom of dis¬ 
cussion upon jmhlic allairs, that meetings wlien^ every violence 
lias been used in debate, and vast inuititudc's have come to re- 
solutifuis little marked hy a teni|)erale s})iril, eitlier in substance 
or language, ]>as*» over without (*xciiing even an alarm, while 
every man in France would tremble I'or his])crson aiul pi opcrty, 
were any such language used without a meeting, or any suck 
meeting held witliout such language. 

The account of our Parlianieiitary jiroeeedings is, for the 
most part, extremely aecnrule. 'I'Jie author, it is true, has 
here as elsewhere, liie disjKisititm to see every thing in the 
most favomable liglil; but he is speaking with a view to his 
own country, and by comparison lie may w'ell liiu! many things 
fjuiltie.ss, of which the people of this country have :i good right 
to complain. As in speaking of the restraints iijion libmly in 
1817, and 1811), he exclaims, ‘ Would Heaven France were 
‘ reduced to such a state of slavery ! ’ So he may well hnd in 
the Parliament a faithful represontalive of public opinion, ami 
in the government a correct executor of llie jiublic W'ilL Ko 
<»ne can deny that, within certain limits, this is 'true. In the 
course of time the opinion of the people, makes its way into Par¬ 
liament, and the government yields or conijiromises, Put how 
many years are s}}eiit in error! how many public calamities 
are occasioned ! how many national crimes eoiumltted ! 'Pho 
interval between an abuse in our system being detected, ex¬ 
posed, and proved to be pernicious, so that no reasonable jiian 
doubts upon the matter; and the same abuse being corrected, 
is generally long,—and it is so much gratuitous injustice to the 
people—for caution carried to excess would require no sui'k 
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delay. Hut there is a portion of this interval more intolerable 
than tlic rest; that part of the time whicli elapses, after every 
man in the country, not having a deep and personal interest in 
the conlinuance of the grievance, is anxious for its removal. 
Tlie Slave Trade—tlie J^ottery—the Capital Punishment of 
petty olfences—Law Taxes—are a few of the chapters of 
this large Book of natiojial wrongs, all referable to this source 
■—all owing their prolonged existence to the want of eHectunl 
controul over tlie representatives ot the peojile—the want 
of direct ])()wcr in the inanageine/it of their own affairs. 
The truth of lliis seems more than once to have forced itself 
upon our author. After exposing the shameless proceedings at 
elections in certain boroughs, referring to his own optimism 
touching the force of public opinion, he adds—‘You will perhaps 
* ask liow a system of sucli flagrant corruption can keep its 
‘ ground, in dcsj)ite of the laws made to repress it’—‘ Sous I’em- 
‘ pire de la })ubheitc, et eii presence d’uue opinion publiqiie si 
‘severe sur d’autres points?' But he finds it imjiossible to 
answer the question, except by saying, that it is one anomaly 
among a thousand, and tliat it jniblic morality to be more 

.slow-paced than private iinprovenicnt, even among the freest 
nations. Tlie punishment inflicted in case of discovery, by dis- 
francliisunent, hejiistl}" considers no answer; for while an in¬ 
stance or twt> of this occurs in a century, it is plain, that unless 
the abuse is so glaring, and coniniitled by jiersons so indiscreet 
as well jiroHigiile, tliut tlie Parliament cannot be blind to it, 
there is but little disjxisition to inquire and detect,—else what is 
going on all the country over, and almost all the year round, 
could hardly escaj)e with iiuimiiity, 

Tlie account which our author gives of the course of Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings is lively and ])icture.s(jiie—mingled w’ith a 
little theory, it is true, but that theory ingenious, and, in the 
main, tolerably well founded. 

‘ Itien dc plus hizarre ct de plus inattendu que le spectacle dc 
rnitcrieur de la Cliambre dcs Communes ; rien qui repunde moins, 
au premier abord, a tons Ics souvenirs de riiistuue, a toutes les im¬ 
ages do grandeur et de majestc, dont fesprit se sent comme eaivre, 
lorsque I'ou francliit Ic seuil de ia purtc. La sulle est petite et sans 
decorution ; point dc niarbre, point d'or, point dc teintures; rien que 
dcs bancs et dcs lambris de bois de chene, de ce chene robuste 
auquel tc peupio anglais a {‘te si suuvent compart. 

*'Surles buncs, de droite et de guuche, sont assis, ou coucb6a non- 
chnla.nment, des dopute^. on bottes et Ic fouet a la main, souvent 
m^me le cimpeau sur la tete ; iis lUent la gazette, causent avec leurs 
vubins, ou dorinent, en aitcudunt uno discussion qui les inU'resse ou 
les amuse. Au premier aspect d'unc telle assembiee, un observatbur 
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serait tent^ de se croire dans le sdn d'nn dab da r6pub- 
;, maia en y regardant de plus prda, on pe tarde pas d trouTeri 
dans cette familiarity rndme, un raffinement d’aristocratie auquel Toiv 
gu«a n*est point 6tranger. Pourquoi se g^ner entre gcntiishommea ? 
pburquoi fatre preuve dc poHtesse entre gens de quality, tons iigale* : 
oient certains de la libyralite de leur education et du Pbiygance de 
leura habitudes ? Pourquoi s'astieindre k une dignire otudidc, loraque 
d'un mot i’on pout faire apparaitre toute la majesty du Parleraent, et 
dyployer I’appareil redoutable de sa puissance? Tel est, je croU, le 
fond des coeurs, et la veritable explication de la familiarity apparente 
de la Chambre dca Communes. 

* Au milieu de cette absence de gene, de certains Cgards de poll* 
tesse parlementaire ne cessent pas d’etre rigoureusement observes ; 
et il n’y a point de rcproclie auquel on soit plus sensible qu'u celul 
de s'dtre permis une expression ou un procydy, contraire aux usages 
de la CiiAmbrc {a7i 7wpnrlifimetUar^ expression or proceeding), C’est 
ainsi quo dans maint salon bicn des gens aimeraient mieux etre ac« 
cusya d'avoir manque d la morale qu’a I’usage du monde. 

* Le grave costume de I’Orateur ((/ic Speaker) forme un contraste 
bizarre avec le iVac, la redingote, ou la veste de cliassc des deputes. La 
robe noire dont il est rev^tu, ryn'' *me perruque qui couvre sa tdte, 
rappellent a la Chambre, comme lui-meine, qu’il est un Jugc, ct un 
juge dont Ics arrets sont sans appcl: cliaque membre se respccte en 
lui; et les mots, Order, order, prononces a voix basse, lui suffisent pour 
obtenir silence, et faire cesser toute interruption. Le sergent aux 
armes, cn habit de cmir, et Tepee au cote, est assis pres de la barre; 
son costume scmble rcpiesenter Turbaiiitc, comme sa charge repry- 
senter la force. Enfln la masse d'or, surmontee de la couronne, qui 
repose sur la table, tant que lu president occupe le fauleuil; cette 
masse, symbolc de la puisi^ance imperiale du Parlement, est. Ta, comme 
le lion qui dort, ct qui peut se ryveiJlcr terrible. 

* Si vous douticz de cc que Tabsence de g^ne n’est, chez les mem- 
bres du Parlement, qu’unc des formes de I’aristocratie, suivez ces ' 
mOmes orateurs dans q^uelqu’autre reunion publiquc, dans quelquC' 
asscmblee.du peuple ou* de la bourgeoisie, et vous les verrez aussi 
prodigues de ibrmules d’ygards ct de modestie, que vous les avez , 
VU3 simples et quelquefois rudes dans leurs manierea ct dans leura.^ 
discours, au sein de la Chambre des Communes. Pourquoi ? C*est, 



que dans un cas le rang est marqui par la poHtessc, et dans Tautre 
par la familiarity. 

‘ Je n’af jamais passe TAtlantiqilb ; roais ceux qui ont eu le bon- 
hour d’assister aux syanccs du congres de Washington m’ont as&urb ' 

2 u’il y rygne moins d’aisance et plus de dignity que dans la Chambre 
cs^Communes. Je Taurais supposy. Les reprysentans de TAmy* 
rique se sentent coastamment en prysence du peuple qui les juge, et^ 
qui seul les a faits ce qu’ils sont; les membres du Parlement, 
jours si^rs de leur yiection, par droit de saissance ou par droit 
conquyte, resemblent un pen aux rois de la lygitimity, qui veuleat 
VOL. Xhiiu Ko. 85. Q 
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ne tenir leur pouvoir que de Dieu et de leur £p6ey et n*en 
oompte a personne/ pp. 356-360. 

This is only a small part of the long and interesting descrip¬ 
tion* which, in all its details, is invaliuiUle for such ns have nnt 
actually witnessed the scene itsclli whether natives or foreign¬ 
ers ; it brings the render nearer to the »i>ot, and with lower inac¬ 
curacies than any similar nerount which we have ever seen. It 
is mixed, loo, with a good deal of discussion upon the forms 
adopted, and their ])rnui|)les; many of which are of course so 
iiimilinr to the Knglisli reader, that the} pass unregiirded, al¬ 
though almost all of them aie founded in experience, and em¬ 
body that pr.ietieal wisdom which results from it. 

"This ai>le and iisi fnl w'ork conilmles with a conipntative 
Hicw of the course of legislation in the haiglish Parlininent 
And the Kroneli Assemblies—showiiurtlie stages ol onr proceiul- 
iijgs 111 passing Jaws, and the iP^es oi earh stage, and evincing 
their great siipeiion!} to the J'renelx sl.igi's of the pnwess. 

W’e have venluied to eliai.uli >i/i tins voik us distinguishod 
for its usefulness. i« addu s^ed to the lil)('r«il and nasoning 
portion of tin* J VimuIi piMiple: .aid it eoniniiis \(ry many most 
salutary les'>ons, tin* lesnll of obsen.ilion and (xperii'iice iu 
this country, <ielivep*d in a mnniur lAtienuh altraitive,—if a 
lively and ♦•lo(|nent st}le, and iiulnbit.ihli in.nl s ofami.ihJe zeal 
and perh'et c andour luivc atira<‘iious for tin w* li-di‘|)os< d mind. 
Both comnmniiii's may lakt' a h s-on fioai it; •1‘aigi.nid, by mark¬ 
ing tile tiefeel » whub, with .ill liis p.iUialits, the author is loin- 
pelled toadinit in lu'i s}sti»m and lar praerin ; France, by imitat¬ 
ing, as fur nscircums) mic< s w ill pi nnit, tin imiinncineiiis which 
lie shows that a long jiossession cd lib(*i ty has en.diled us l<» 
make in our civil pohtv, and winch, in other JCiiropean countries 
f at least, are never undervuluetl, but by lliose to whom freedom 
^itselfis halefid, or tlio e to wlioin it is unhappily unknown. 


Aht. Xr. Thin{}rhli> ov Popular Editcafi(Ytu *Ily a MEAfBl li 
^ of the Cluircli of Kngland. London, 18V5. 

jTt is somewhat strange, and ^lot a little melancholy, to ob- 
serve the alarm wliicli, ufter all llie powers of reason.have 
been exhaustetl upon the subject, still arises in a very resp^t- 
|3)lc i^rtiou of the community, not quite ^periodicany, but at 
Inlervdis, respecting the progress of the people inipro\»‘- 
4uent. IfoppUy, that progress if*, and of necessity must Ins 
jfuccusing. It varies in ila rate, according to circumstances, 

6 
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Romeiimes nmkcs a very rnpitl start for a while, sometime^ pro¬ 
ceeds more ^lug^UliIy, but is never, fur an instant, arreited. 
The fears which it excites, however, are extremely fluctuoUilg 
nod capricioiib ; fiequeiUh’ they disappear for a lenp;th of titne^ 
and that so entirely lo leaVc their \icliiiis in the mind of 
helping on the e.uise of popular nnprovenient;—tlien, all of 
A Muldon, thf'v retmn villi redoubleil force, and as-.uine the 
appearance ol a <*onip!< 0* panic. The prrsenl monienf is mark¬ 
ed by a fil of this Kind; not at all giMU’ni', nuh'ed, e\en among 
the class inosi sulii'd lo ^iieh adneks; but ^ery severe jn its 
operatimu and < \(< a hide among p(>rs<Mis not n*>nal]y 

prone to such eKirni’*, hut vho, iti !)ii. in^taiire, are aclnatecl by 
inisuilcen notuu'> of du ir ovn inliie'-t, sliall address ii 

few roni.nk lo both llies*'c la ^ses—de Alarmists, propi r]y so 
e<illed—and the I^kicIumI M<n, the M.ish r manufa<'liirers who 
are said to di i a/1 ihe eojj-Lfjm nee^ ol lien n»«n be/oniing too 
wel? hifonm (!. 

r«ei an\ oil.' for a niouun^ iijion die iral state of llie 

qiieNlioii, :u I v. i \>ill Miileie lo »\, all it isoinng will after 
ties he sup, 1 (hiou-. '1 in d.mgt r apjiu hi nded is fiom th(' mass 
of tlie ])et)ph‘ heeruiiing to/» p/WMilul for ifi( (ie«v7;/wc«/— 
for it iiinds in this dt it all die tiliit i d.iiigt is are (ompreheiided 
—«s diuio,*!' to die lu'li in lespeet ol dun* pioperly* and to the 
master ^ ni n qn (1 of tlan voi k ; Ih (a use, ns long as the Clover- 
Tuent i'' *^!ion‘» rnongh to inakrMle law n^peclid, the properly 
of the c<»imiiunit’i is .o st*eure ns d e ji'.ui' of (hi* King. The 
mass of the i^//i[)le, haung nurnbii. ler e\<.«eding thoj;e of 
tin* public fuiK lioii'M it's <i{ dll < t.i s< s, dvil and inilUaiy, their 
siiponor j>h\‘'i*.‘l ^tn ngtli is cIk id d : .inddit* nrguinuit of the. 
Alarmist is, that il to this pliyNir*il ^upt^out\^ the moral ibrea 
of knovl/Mige 1 m .idxh (I, the nniilU idt“ will h< <u dov n all lie- 
lort‘ them * 

Now, *‘>0 one It dl\ ihiid , d ol the inoie ignorant a 

man is, ilie h ^ le wdl ti. hw own a(I\ lulago, and tho^^ 
more vcgaid tin jmblM vi ‘d ^ Tin iiue c.m-^e of danger ib 
he found, not in du' oa'-onof nun, but in ilu if pabsions;—*\ 
nnd do these ra«t* nio^t i«i ilie w. II inlonnod i A nifU'S of meil 
du most ignoi.mt that < m r vm n* as^i'mbled, has indubitably 
the grt'iilest pti^Mbl*^ di'-postti/m lo ert'ate tonfusion, in oidcf 
to ]>rofit by the ehangi*, and dn* greatest power to gratify this 
dt'Mrc. N^or Can the improAtaiieiit oflheir umlerstamJiiig, sm 
posing it to be oilVeted without any corresponding <‘haijge 
their morals, either increttbe' theit appetite for plunder and^? 
power, or their capacity |o pmcurOi The proof surely lh5» ' 
I lien <m those vho the tjf kuowlcilge. They 
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must show liow a man, by being educated, is more likely to 
iconic either ^n agent of mischler, or a leader in it. 

Tlie habits of reflexion which are inseparable irom readings 
are plainly, and we think confessedly, favourable to orderly 
conduct. It is the unthinking that are the tools of designing 
men. One who has a plot In hand for creating commotion, 
naturally and instinctively resorts to the ignorant andthought^ 
less for his instruments. It is said, that knowledge enables die 
multitude to act together, and to compass their ends by concert; 
but wc may be assured that there is no concert so perfect as that 
which a skilful and daring lendci" establishes, by his influence over 
multitudes incapable of Uiinking for themsolvos—unless it be (he 
concert arising from instinctive passions working upon base, be*> 
cause uncultivated natures. The diversities of character wliich 
education de\ elopes, are cpiite fatal to such implicit obedience, 
and such blind cooperation. A well-informed mob would bo a 
very strange sight. There would bo 1 cutlers enough no dtnAt— 
but the following of eacli would probably be confined to himself. 
But if there is no greater danger o^rim/witd operations:, or rather 
less of this danger, when men arc well informed, than when 
they arc ignorant, there is an end of the alarm at once; be¬ 
cause no one can deny that each individual is at least as likely to 
desire mischief when ignorant, and aa able to compass his pw- 
pose of producing it. 

Wc believe it may l>c laid down as a general rule, that know¬ 
ledge begets prudence. The ravage is proverbially thoughtless 
and improvident; and in exact proportion as he becomes civi¬ 
lized, he acquires the habit of looking forward and regarding 
the more remote as well as the immediate consequences of bis 
actions. The same holds true of the populace, in countries 
where education is at a low ebb; but is it not also true of those 
who are far less dclicicut in mental accomplishiilll^? You 
cannot set men n thinking upon general subjects, or subjects 
which only interest them remotely, as members of a body, with- 
put making them also think upon their own situation and im- 
lUediate interests. To suppose that a working man will occupy 
himself with the histoiy of former times, or the doctrines of na- 
‘‘turnl or moral science, without being led to reflect upon what is 
10 benefit himself and his family, w'ould be quite absurd. But^ if 
'he does so rcdcct, ho must soon find that his best interests, 
hit retd happiness, consist in sober and regular habits—and in 
Inroviding, while be is well, for a day of siiwness. Few indeed 
aeem disposed to deny this; and It seems at last admitted, 
that the mere habits W r^fievAon, engendered by Yeading, will 
Monerolly reclaim a idtennps and drunkenness. But 

mi quite impQfiift|;d0' should not teach 
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him his true in other particulars; and give him « fixed 

dh^ticHnation for pursuits which' would involve himself and his 
fismily in far more speedy and entire ruin than even drinldw 
ACsetf^n do. Is a man who would not spend a shilling in drii£ 
ing Very likely to join in a mob|—or go to prison instead of the 
alehouse ? 

But it is not merely hy the provident habits which knowledge 
produces, it is also by finding substitutes for bad pursuits, that 
she improves mankind. They who learn, take a delight, of course, 
in learning. They love their book—they arc gratified by know¬ 
ing what others whom they look up to know, and by knowing 
more than those they live with; but they also love knowledge 
for its own sake, for the mere gratification of curiosiQr and in* 
tellectual excitement- This becomes their second pursuit, to 
which they willingly devote all the time not occupied by their 
necessary business; and this, therefore, estranges them from 
scenes of idleness and dissipation, which come to lose all re¬ 
lish ; or if they retain any taste fow such tilings, it is only as a 
variety, and of very rare occurrence, to please at all, or even be 
toleramc. But men of this character, surely, are not likely to 
engage in scenes which would at once change their whole exist* 
ence, and fur something they can have no distinct idea of. It ia 
upon calculation, as well as by taste, that they have become sober; 
but the same calculation is far more against any proceedings, 
which would involve the country in confusion, by rashly chang¬ 
ing the established order of things. In truth there is more fear 
oi such men bearing too much, than being too ddmous of sudden 
revolutions. They feci comfortable and contented, and are 
averse to risk what they enjoy. This disposes them to overlook 
many evils, of which they nave a good right to complain. They 
will, it is true, generally be the friends and the cflectual friends df 
improvement in all our institutions; but they never will be found 
to aid measures of rash and sudden innovation, by which the 
peace of society is endangered. The possession of knowledge^ 
the having a pursuit of a nature *at once so gratifying and so 
pure ns that of learning, must produce the same efitKst upow 
the working classes that the p'osscssion of wealth docs upon the 
rich; it gives them a direct iniertst tn the peace and good or¬ 
der of the t community, and renders them solicitous to avoid 
whatever toay disturb it. 

We have novr been speaking merely of the general effect* of 
mental improvemetit on the general habitsof the people: But th^ 
cannot learn much, without learning how inseparably their 
rests are connected with the prei^emiUon of order, and abbvu 
all, the inviolable pecority of None but the most 
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norant can welllic persnaded, that an attack up% property wotoW 
i>cnetil any order of the state. To conv'mce an iltiicratc mob 
that, by rising against the rich, every man would become eahy in 
Ills circnmstanceh, tniglit not be a very bard matter ; but a very 
moderate portion of knowledge would make the humblest por* 
tiop of society proof ngainst so w'ild a delusion. 

It is quite true, at the same time, that the better tn^(»rmed the 
people are, they will know the more about the inaiiagcmcut of 

J uibUcuffuirs, and be tlie more determined, by all sober and law* 
lit measures, to correct abuses, and to fniiher needful improve¬ 
ments. Hut the inhabitants of any country ever to be sa- 
tisCed with mi'^governmenl, and blind and callous to undeniable 
grtevaneqi? And ought their ruUis to drend such representa¬ 
tions as plainly pioceed from a sincere dchire only to make the 
system as perfect as novsibir ^ 'I'he most ignorant people under 
the snn ni 'y, by aiiful leaders, he pcisuaded to coinplain of the 
same abuses; but uith this dillerence, that they will be just as 
easily persuaded to contplaiif uiihoutany cause', and, when excit¬ 
ed to complain, will be rontroulcd by no spirit of moderation or 
fairnesH. I’niess, therefore, >ou could both keep the people in 
utter Ignorance', uud either jnesent any one eUe from prying in¬ 
to tire affairs of the sLitc, or cut off all communication between 
fiuch curious persons and tlie body oi the nation, not only no sccu- 
rity against popular di'-content can be oblanieeJ, but a rnoretlead- 
)y kind of sedition is rciidoied more like Is at all times to break 
out. Wh.it beilei security < an a goveinment desire,—at any 
rate, what oth^ ought it to claim,—than that its subjects shall 
never complain wiihout a cause, or complaining, shall never 
urge their suit with iutcrnpcrance ^ 

We liavc dwelt on one topic as calculated to reconcile the 
Alarmists to the pvogrc>s of knowledge, namely, that the real 
object of apprehensituj, the inecjualily of eondiuon, exists whether 
the people know much or little;—that the less they know, the 
greater is iln^ iuctjualiiy, mid llienioio likely therefore, are their 
pasbions to cxcilc llum against the esi.ibUshcd ouier of things. 
Another tofUk. is ripially obvious, and >^e trust that we shall be 
acquitted of any dcsiu* ur nrgiu* in\uliou-.ly when wc refer to it. 
The time is past when thc*piogress of knowledge lottie/ be pre¬ 
vented. Tiie^ people must have it; thtreforc, the question is 
no longer, whether they shall be taught or noi ? but whether 
they filiall be well or ill tauuht—taught matters of an useless, 
or It may be a pernitious kind, or instructed in those things 
which convoy solid ami useful improvement to their mimis, 
, and strengthen their underst.'indings, while they help them t<> 
)ip£tcr their condttiou? A great and certainly a rapid ])rugres« 
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i« now making all over the county in this good work; and it 
ihouid be matter of joy to the friends of good order, as well 
as to the patrons of improvement, that this course has been 
adopted by men of all parties, as well as by men who belong 
to none; and that the chief promoters of die system have the 
support of so many in every class of society, because nothing 
ran tend more to preserve harmony among its various orders^ 
timn a general co-operation in so important a work. A Prince of 
the BioocJ presided at the last anniversary of the London Mecba^ 
nics' Institution; two Members of the Cabinet are subscribers 
to our i^clinburgh Sdiool of Art*!; some of the most determin¬ 
ed adheients of the Tory school, in church anti state, men of 
exalted rank, are promoieis of similar establishments in differ^ 
ciU parts of the country; and the First Lord of th^Treasury 
lately made the fo]]o^^lng just and manly obscrvalioii upon this 
<|UCbUon :—* \Vc live in a time when gicat tfibrts are making 
^ towards the general ediuMtiim of all classes, and all doscrip- 

* lions of men; and C<od foihul that anyone should suppose, 

* that theie Is//«//of education whatever, from the ac« 

* <luisition cl uhicli any cl.e-s sitouid he excluded, and from (he 
‘ knowledge of \\hi<h some benefit may not be actjuired. ' 

The progress ol the system is indeed highly gratifying; and, 
though rii]>Kl, is nulni il, and not in the lea**! degree forced. 
Dciween fill) and 'iMy Insiiinlions arc‘•nf)posod to have sprung 
up during the J ist tweUe months; and the* wliolc minibcr now 
established is said t(» be above e;ghly. W c have a list of fifty 
heic/io 11 '-, not m< liiding Scotland , and we know that it is by no 
means (oiuplete. 'Flit grtai Institution in London has advan¬ 
ced rapidly sime the building was ftinshed. Its members aro 
now 1^87 actually subscribing, being an increase of 4()4< during 
the quarter preceding tin* lieport which now lies before um. 
Large contiibiilions in money and books had been made; and 
the attendance of the working men at the Lectures hud been 
iiuremitling, and tlicir conduct unexccptionabloj 

Aatothe other class of alarmists the Master manufacturers 
—we he^c but little to say—and wc cannot think tliat much cwri 
be necessary^ IP they find it unpleasant, as wc trust they do^ 
to see their workmen better instructed tlian themselves, the re- 
inody is, to improve their own knowledge,—not to obstruct that 
of their men. Society, and the arts of civilized life, will gain 
immeasurably by the improvement of both classes ; and it ia ob- 
vlou*-, that the most important improvement is that which, in 
the first place, aflccts the most numerous class; and, hi the se* 
rond place, excites most powerfully a conesponding improvc- 
meut ill the c tlier. As to the vuin surmises, that the hicreasod in* 
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UilligfDce of tbe worbnen will make tbem more apt to enMr ia- 
io improper combinatioos, or more disposed to exercise an abv 
due control over tbeir employers, these plainly belong to the 
more general question of alarm, on which wc have alre^y said 
all that is necessary:—and, as we have alluded to tbe subject 
something at large in a preco<ling article, we shall content our* 
aelTes now with observing, that all tbe recent disorders 

among the workmen have been among the least, and not Uie 
most instructed classes; and, secoiulhf^ that one of the bfigt, the 
earliest, and the surest fruits of intelligence, and hab||B|||i re¬ 
flection, must be, to put down that spirit of discontent oHKon- 
tention, which has only been kept alive between the operatives 
and their employers, by their mutual ignorance of the laws to 
l^htch thdV reluiiun is necessarily subjected, 

—" » . ... . ■ ■■■I. I■ -■ I I. ^ — 

Art. XIL ConMaalions on the Gamc-Lav^s, By Edwaud 
1.0RU SurriCLO. Second Edition, bvo.pp. 105. London^ 
18S25. 

^T^iiis is perhaps the ablest, certainly the most useful thing 
beyond uU comparison, ihiil has been published upon the 
importont question of the Game Laws: And as we know that it 
has convinced a number of persons whose prejudices and sup- 
poaed interests had blinded them to the evils of the system, so 
we4ire quite sure that it is eminently calculated to awaken the 
attention of those who labour under no such sinister influence, 
and are only prevented, by inadvertence, from seeing those 
evil* in their strongest light. The latter class are by far the 
moat numerous, though the former possess the most weight in 
our Legislature; but it is the character of Lord Suffield’s ex¬ 
cellent Tract to give neither any offence, by the manner of bis 
discussion,—wiiile his statements and his reasonings arc equally 
calculated to reconcile the interests of both with those of the 
community at large. 0 

prhose who have not attended to the details of this subject 
among our Southern neighbours, can form no conception ot its 
femful importance to the morals of the people, and the good 
order of aocicty; A^d we consider the exposition of Uiis to be 
arn^Og tbe most valuable parts of the service performed by the 
noUe author. He has given, upon the whole case, the results of 
hit own long experience as a game preserver and a magistrate; 
and tbe most striking portion olhis work is referable to this head. 
It gives the best conflrmation to all that hod bcfoie been said of 
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tll« cffi»cto of thMe liiw3 t^on tho welfare of the country j itA t&e 
iM^ness with which one every way 8o qualified to spekdc author 
fiuttively on these matterb, delivers opinions so much at varUtKe 
irith the bias he might be expected to feel, is of the greatest use 
to the progress of sound opinions. 

The evidence taken before the Committee of 1817, alFordt the 
most remarkable proofs of (he inrjjicanf of the law to prevent the 
sale of Game; and shows therefore that cousideralde numbers of 
individuals must be engaged in illegally supplying the market 
with it. Poulterers deal in it almost universally ; and having 
tried to put down this branch of their business by a generw 
agreement, the attempt was frustrated by a few of the trade 
holding out. The poultry salesmen also ileal in it—tijey receive 
it from higglers—from coachmen and guards—from carriers-^ 
publicans—gentlemen’s gamekeepers, and in no little propor* 
tion from Gentlemen thciiibelvcs. This fact, which had boetl 
doubted, ns it came on the authority of a witness whose name the 
Committee for obvious reasons did not make public. Lord Suf- 
field corroborates, by relating some facts known to persons for 
whose veracity he answers, and who communicated tiiem to 
himself. 

‘ 1 have heard from a friend, on whose veracity I can place the 
most perfect reliance, of a Nobleman who did send his game to a 
poulterer. The poulterer returned him in exchange a certain quan* 
tity of poultry, for which, without this set off, he would most un« 
questioiiabiy have been paid in cash.—From another friend, equally 
entitled to ciedit, I have heard of another Nobleman who actually 
did sell his game to a London dealer, and was annually paid for i( in 
7noftri/, From a third friend, whom 1 believe as implicitly as the 
two iornier, I Itavc heard of a countyenagistratc who now annually 
pockets from three to five huiuhcd pounds by the sale of his gamei 
1 have also the strongest reason to believe that young sportsmen 
very fiequenlly pay for guns and shooting tackle by sending up 
gamb of all descriptions. If the cautious and iiresponsible tone in 
which I have thought it right to speak respecting this description of 
law-breakers, should fail to make the pioper impression, 1 have still 
another case to submit to the public, which will put beyond all 
question the probability of the poulterer’s averment. An example 
has fallen within my own knowledge, of a proposal made by a London 
dealer to take all the game a gentleman possessing a large estate 
might choose Vo send him. And what renders the matter still more 
singular and still more illustrative of the fact, that such contracts ore 
common—the party applied to was a gentleman, wlloac character 
was of a kind to render his entering upon such a traffic utterly im¬ 
probable, and the dealer had not the slightest knowledge of him, 
either personally or by intercoume of business. 
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radi 0 fMTopoMl oa this could bo mode to a gratleman unltf|.tlMi 
profenod deslcr in game bad some reason to think it would ao« 
cepted? And what reason could he have for thinking it wouldh^c* 
cieptod in this instance, but tlie positive knowledge of simii^||H|8» 
aOwnti'’ pp. H, 13. ^jjjj^b 

Mow all these pevson& arc engaged in the violation onhe 
laws as it is a law against which the current of public pi¬ 
nion sets very strongly, ihey^reuk it with little scruple. But 
•ach acts, though in one resp^L less dangerous to integrity tlian 
crimes which shock the feeling and give the horrors of remorse^ 
aVe yet, from their fre(]iiency, extiemcly hurtful to morals^both 
by begetting a habit ot practical disrespect for the law, and by 
accustoming the mind to concealtncnt and deception. The poach¬ 
ers themselves however, arc llic most dangerous, though not the 
most numerous t lass of persons whose criminal acts arc imputable 
to the system. And when it i-s considered that twrlvr /uwdreil per- 
ons are every year connnitted to prison in England for oiFcnces 
against the Game Law’s, we may easily conceive how many arc 
cimstniuly in tiaining nil over the country, f(»r the very worst 
olTenccb Known to the law—those in wliich a desperate violence 
is displayed, alike recklo^'' of the crimiual’.-f own life and his 
neighboui’s I To'thc lonuation of this character the (lame-laws 
arc singularly well suited. All but an inconsuUral)le part of 
the communitv are udverse to them ; many in respectable stations 
arc seen daily to violate them, and cemnive at their violation. 
And enjoy the profit or convenience of it. ''I’lir peasantry in 
agricultural districts are cxccedingl\ ill cdiicatoi^, and very lit¬ 
tle likely to look forward to cousccpionccs that appear remote. 
Nothing, therefore, is more easy— nothing lies so much in .the 
way of a poor and idle young man, especialiy if of a somewhat 
adventurous disposition, as to do one act of poaching, and then 
the line is passed—he is almost certain to continue. Our*au- 
thor says, his experience jnstilics him in asserting, that in the 
poacher once formed, ‘ we have a fair promise, if not the abso- 
* lute certainly, of an iiltinuitely accomplished villain. ’ 

Poaching is usually practised in the night; and the harrier of re¬ 
pugnance to a tir^t ufIVnee onci' passed, men become strangers to the 
fight of day, to the light of tlieir own conscience, and to the light 
which the declared opinion uf society sheds upon crime, exhibiting 
it in aU iti natural doformitv- They are even allured by an innate 
love of the sport, w liich is the common property of our nature—they 
are inaplrited by the adventurous character of the enterprise. Thetr 
associates in the night are necessarily men of their own profession, or 
worse; their scruples at the (omnibsion of more heinous oHences are 
soon cx{>diud by ridicule, or drowned by diink, they become lus* 





ftrfd; if warned hy any pontshment for snarinur a 
tOfi a pbeasanii «nd led by that mennn to a desire to petani\ €9 MMr 
orTpiftally honest and industrious habits, they find a diiticuUy'lllii 4^ 
taining a service, and perhaps even of procuring daily employaNNH* 
There is a supei abundance of labourers, says the farmer,'and i ought 
to prefer tho^c who are iiunt*st; besides I shall perhaps lose the gri^ 
out of the manger in my stable, my turkc^^s’ eggs, or the fowls iVoflA 
their perch. The squire uill of course take care to avoid having a 
poacher upon any part of his premises; he thinks it would be ma^ 
ness to trust one in the neighlioinhuod of his preserves* The resuH 
is, that the pour wretch is all but compelled, and certainly veiy 
atrongly tempted, to resort to his former proBtublo course of Ufa; 
and when he resumes it, the fcelinga which actuate him arc of a tea- 
fold more dangerous IJiul than those which Br^t allured him from tile 
path of honcsty>-lbt, 7'lic certain loss of character, of which he is 
conscious, removes one of the be^t moral pre&>crvaiivcs of honesty, 
viz. the fear of disgrace, while his dU-olutc and irtegular habits ha^ 
weakened his naiural adVetious. ^d^y, He no longer values tm 
world's estiinaticm of liimsolf; and he becomes less sensible to, or 
more regardless of the coo^equence** whieli his irifaiuy nnd guilt may 
entail upon a once* helovrd wife, a tormeilv dear and endearing oft* 
spring, or a rcpuiable fanoly connection ; m fact he feels himself an 
outcast of society ; he npprelu nds that every man's hand is liftiHi 
against him, and he hi'comi s prepared to lift his hand against every 
luau. All the bad pav-ions oi Ins nature assume uncontrolled 4onu* 


nion over him ; Ins conduct is rule d now pcrlmpb by an inordinate dc*- 
birc of gain (as it strikes mcMinorc nearly approaching to an equality 
with the higher cla^s of o^Rders already spoken of) by malice, by 
revenge ; all in their turn, tie escapes the commission of the most 
atrocious crimes only hy the absence of temptation, opportunity, or 
the fear of punisliiueiit—the Brst depending upon circumotanccs, th« 
second mcasun d by the extent of liis own genius, ami the third by 
the amount ot his fortitude nnd intrepidity.' pp. 

This picture. Lord ^sullield infonns us, is drawn from the life; 


and he gives, in siippoit ol it, a few cases out of many that have 
occurred upon his own properly. I'licse were of persons tuitea 
at diilercnt times in the act of poaching, and afterwards tyied 
for felonies, and transported. One, a most singular instant^ pf 
desperate courage and perverted ingenuity, we cannot lesisi 
the temptation of citing at length, the rather, because it leads to 
a remark of sonic iinportaiiet'. 

* Green was born of poor parents, nnd had little or no means of 
education. He was of tall statuu, very great boddy strength, of 
surprising ingenuity, and of undaunted courage. A t a very early 
age he commenced the business of a poacher, tempted on the one 
hand by his wants, and on the other by the “ wages of iniquity ’**— 
Ihc price offered for game, the abundance in his neighbourkiwdi Otul 
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tfie facility of taking and disposing of It iHtbcmt dottfcdon* By 
snaring, which he for some little time praoHsod with success, dhid* 
ing the vigilance of the gamekeepers by his activity and skill, heac* 
<|uired sufficient means to provide himself with a gun. Ihis gun 
wns soon afterwards heard at night in one of the woods near Gun» 
ton. One of the principal keepers instantly proaeeded to the spot as 
Oiual, for the purpose of rcconnoitering the enemy ; and finding only 
one man, he did nor summon his assihtant*^, but advanced upon (jrreen 
alone. As it happened, in this keeper (ireen found a man of equal 
protvess and uf maturcr nerve, which may easily be imagined when 
m fact is stated, that some years aflerwards (at the age of sixty- 
6ve) this same keeper, in single combat, which lasted nearly an 
hour, with a very desperate character, and a powerful man, only 
half his own age, finally overpowered Ills antagonist, and made him 
prisoner. A similar fate attended Green. Hu was taken with his 
gun, and a pheasant in his possession, and committed for a short 
m of imprisonment to the house of correction at Aylsham. There 
remained a very few d<iya before his ingenuity suggested some 
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means of escape, of which he availed himself; but he was very soon 
retaken, and he remained m safe conlincracnt till the term expired. 
The conflict which he had maintained so manfully will) a veteran, 
and the circunihtancc of his breaking prison, made him in gome dcv 
gree notorious*, and it is to be presumed that he did not afterwards 
find it easy to obtain employment. Tic associated with other idle 
and dissolute person^;; and whether he resumed his habits of poach* 
ing or not, he comniittcd another ofTcnce, viz. that of breaking open 
a watchmakir's shop. He was tried fuMhc burgl.iry, convicted, and 
condemned to be hangtd, but the sen4ko v>d'* comniuted for trans* 
portation. While he waa awaiting the execution of his sentence, be 
twice made his escape from the Castle of Norwich. He effected it 
the first time in the following extraordinary manner. Between bk 
apprehension and commitment be cuntri\ed to have an iron skewer 
tied up within a tail wdiich he wore, sinnlar to that still frequently 
worn by sailors. With this skewer he picked a hole through the 
Wall of his cel), which was one of iliose futlhest fioni the ground In 
that lofty building. The hole was four feel below the roof of the 
; and as 1 am infunned by Mr John*‘On, the present keeper of 
lllld prison, from bis own observation, the size of the aperture mea- 
Mlfad only twelve iiiches by nine. 11c cut his bedding into shreds, 
luid bound them round his body. lie was then heavily ironed, yet 
ba crept through this email space, and contiived to roach the roof 
four feet above him, probably, a> it is supposed, pulling himself up 
to It by means of oiic of the sliri^ of the bedding, which he must 
have previously thrown round oi'c of the battlements upon the edge 
of tbc roof. Tills place of egress w*as immediately over a paved 
court-yard; and to use the keeper's own w'ords, from whom I re¬ 
ceived tho account, bad Green missed stays, be must have fallen 
upoA p^cment, and liavc been dashed to pieces. Having tra- 
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▼mwi the roof to tbe o^fM^tlto tide of the Caitle, he lowered faim- 
aelf doom to tbe||row^ 3 he (led then to climb over aome vvty jl>^ 
relllag covered with ietiter^iooka; but he escaped, and finelly 
hit w^ to a comrade in the city of Norwich, as it has beea hdieved, 
wlio wd off his irons, and thus he was set at complete libertar. 
Whether he was retaken or not before he had committed a fresh 
fence ] do not remember, but he was certainly again in Norwich 
Castle about two years afterwards, and again escaped. This second 
csca|>e was effected by means of a key, with which another prisoner 
had been furnished. On this occasion he relieved himself from hb 
irons by the good luck, as he termed it, of finding the back spriQjr 
of a knife in Ins cell or in the airing-yard, and of this he contrived 
to make a saw. Having once more icached a part of the roof of thn 
('astle, by the help of a rope made as before of some shreds of bia 
blanket, he hmored liimselt down upon the roof of the shire«faall (ft 
building less elevated), and from thence he descended safely to tho 
ground, by clinging to a leaden water-pipe in a coiner of the build* 
ing. lie not long aitetnaids broke open a dweliing-hou'-e, and rob* 
the premises. How many more heinous crimes he cornmilYod I 
donor undertake to relate, because they weie not pioved against 
him ; but 1 have lea^on to think a very interc»ting romance might be 
constructed upon the traditioti of (ireon's exploits, his deeds of daf^ 
ing and subtle contrivances, his hair-bicadth ’scapes from detection, 
as well as from puni>limeiiL t'ven when detected. J'or the burglary 
last mentioned he was however appichended and biought to justice 
he was tried, convicted, condemned, and executed at Norwich. 
Thus terminated the career ol Gieen the poaeher^in the full bloom 
and vigour ot manhood—a career more remarkable for its long dur* 
ation and continuance, than for its commencement and consumma* 
tion, or the connexion between them. * pp. SO— 

This pamphlet ol I.onl Sunicld’s is not intended for the pe* 
rusal of men in (necn’.s station : But the story, like nil otlicrs of 
tlie same kind, will find its way to persons ol this class; and we 
would fain inipic'ss upon the minds of those who arc engaged 
in preparing <*uch publicutions, the infinite importance of repre¬ 
senting the niiseiies ami discomforts of such a life as Green's hi 
the strongest colours. 'Ivi relate that he was in great haxalfd 
more than once, and fitiaily died on the gallows, is not cnoil^* 
Ail the facts that are brought forward most prominently, Wfltr 
the aspect of romantic valour and extraordinary dexterity; 
these occupy the whole narrative: But it is absolutely necessary 
to show that they occupied but a few days of the nian*s guilty ca* 
reer; and to dilate upon the unnumbered disquiets, the perpe¬ 
tual wretchedness of every kind which filled up the rest of his 
days and his nights. Until such histories, by this kind of ful¬ 
ness, resemble more nearly the scenes they purport to d^idfibe, 
ive may be well assured that, in the hands of the common |NK>p!e, 
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tlify art* worsi* than nnprofitdble4 Bqt how unspeakably uRelbl 
^ woitUl fai$ task bff who should obtain dio d^taiU of such a 
vnariN misoty^ and HoLctin^ the most remarkahlr^ give them, in 
H Simple and impicssi\i. maTiner, to that class of the people most 
Idtolv to puisne such course s left to ihemschcs * 

We have passed o\ei one cl i^s ol ptj.uhcis to which Lord 
Kciffield allud< s an<l ((U niiK th< most (!(S])era(e of iri\,—tiu* 
thievea clis(Inigcd or i < inmi pmun, \^{io luttke them¬ 

selves to po<u hin^, he r oiin i m^Ii i(K ot g on s, and air {{cn(- 
inlly iound dtost iMdu^tl n lud luri n s ho attack 

the gannkt r))( 1 *^ Ih ^ncsoix ui tout to show lue extent of 
these attacks Tvenu f c< i^tind^tpci^ and then is mtaiits, 
of ft great picservet ii Noilolk, unt nut alxiUt inidM<>ht hy 

ufu 1 whom /or d some w li it IiI'miK* 

mid were ihu^e *po t d to d i mo t mini m i t h mi d fd Ik ingovci- 
poWered, but li\ tluti III Iiiihtidu (in i m ah ucingwhcu 
the poaclu IS li id tn ( d tiu \ put * hitci to »1 mt uid then it 

was dis(o\()( 1 th u oi I II (I tl 4 4 i rd uii , ilx ( thers being 

piMn cu It lus 1 ) ltd It Ii il I ( I > \ 1 1 1 1 t nil ! v tiio U'jMi- 

larpoaclids—wlut mi dh p uit lut niiis, swdl as thu 

lnolu^ )cr[uiiid, me incofticu tii i< ^ ii ii its should be con- 
victcii in the pen dm , ii d w] o t ki im v Ik h ptoiit i ol the 
chase. Ihii Lend S jusilv tc tisuUi ih--e I iss a-* ii<a suflitieittly 
nuiiieioid toioiM nn s^poit ^ m mti oi iij/iuiunt, allhougli 
it no douh* tliusii (tes ill tl ct^oiilu i^s, ndtiien tendency 
both to protltKt de^pM liC'^ ltd ii nniish them witii better 
tools. 

Can 11113 ih t(t t tiiitw< (ipi 1 poiiioioi oui 

laws so il 11114 (i I t 4 i ] I i .1 1,14 It ]Mit 4 )) i(i 4 pcopii into habi¬ 
tual inisdt nu 1114 ml , - to st h 4 1 ll poi tion lusi qn difu d 1)3 n i- 
tuie h)i cli ]H 1 it4 (di I 4 ( s u d lo ti.u 1 n it, tlu (olKrJll^^Joll tif 
these, byuiutm^ii to t'lt piultt Inst of I4 ei, md then ol 
gTcater tiioiinil ts ' loui^ 1 » mu 1 an objtct ot desjie t 4 > 

the Itch IP ui \ lio li no I nah 4 > lon«, vdj 11 hi sujipiiLtl m 
ftjiUe of the 1 \ unt't ^nnliiiHi md t u h nun who e ii, afloul 
llu jok !4 1^^ Mul thv ( iiiKi N )niet, is 1 uii t^nonuli 
WmkHsuni ihi \ ol lion of ilx 1 iw 1 \i i \ such I ui ol salt is 
ckhwiuervil wnil i niiKi td p 4 tt\ cnui s, whicli hum la\ uss 
bftbiis, and had I4 'i i 4 u oiUnets. A gii..t patl ot the people 
tltiu Uccoiui aee ii>i 4 )iii 4 d to oiu lul. 111 0114 wn\ .iiid 4 )}>}iortii* 
tuuit3'aJono is w inttnp to nuk 4 tlieru changi llu elnecUon of 
their wrong doing. VeLoidni^ u> tfu AaiJ 4 )us dispos*iions or 
c«pocUteh ol indi\idu lU.smni wdJ Intake lluinsehis to tJieless 
dtJigite^ and Oliii 1to lln mou disptialt Iiiils ot eiiimuiil 111- 
duTgCUOe, and a eon not supply nm t iw iithiuled oi the maie- 
rmh ^hiiced 1 < ion> ur niadi 1 h 1 this si iii ot ilnnns dmuM 
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1101 loni^ be suHered to exist; Uiat U Muntld, at all haxords < f 
an(Mq^ance to the coiuforts 01 the spun ot country gaottejti0t^ 
be got rid of; that to escape fioiu it, and tc *.110 the commUoSlv 
hoinlbievil tonsctpiemc'', shoulil lu tsen m en¬ 

counter the most seiiuiis of all the inisilihK thu itinuh tlu* 
iKm lesuUiice of the 1 indimncis^sitin^ to us, as it (lo< s lotho 
nohlo iiithot ol this j I lit, t |uo]iositioi) bi\on(l ih^piite. Hut 
thdi 110 u isoii t<» (h I I ni> such ilti to tti i tuu] he pio- - 
rCi (1^ to (h'>i us lilt It nil <K, \M(li lilt sinu t ili nl and tht same 
Itoldiuss, with wiiuli lu 111 pointed out liu s it, and killowcd 
tin piOj.icss, ot till (h^t I'll 

III ctnitciuls, in tin // / pirn, tint tiu 411111 ol 1 
1h1oiis>s U> tlu <A IK ol tiu ) uuf 0.1 > hicti i IS hi d . mil that* 

.IS It c uinot l>i loidiiii I uiihin inclosiiu • it bclouics to 
him on w )i(>>i 1 mil it is Itanid \(>\n, siiui tin i It o iiittiral 
11&4I1IS of mi n i nnu 1 |ii th I) t iU« n i\ i\ 01 ibnd^i I, without 
n minifyst nt 11'•sill, t i it h 1 t so L,n it H I iu< ol uhantnge 
to tlu whol ( oiniiiunitv, i will pi l\ tiu } 1 1\ ition iiillu till on 
tlu iiuliMdii li, il 1 tin own in ( n tiu St wl > ppnt tlu ^ mu 
lias, tt> sho V ih it ihti in wii ih >.i • > d 1 on*> lli nf\ 
shows, ih It ihi nil K 1 t I iw <n I n^l ind 1 1 1 o ni t tl tlu 1 u;ht li> 
the ganu in in tiwiwi o< tlu oil thut tl in t inli ni^onuni 
of It was liN tlu } iw ol \\ nil nil ih (oiupuin, md I u UC'- 
(essoi , but lli it th 11 rht v is 1 ^ < n d b 1 It in\ I with iht 
other I lUs til ih ( oiiU m, nul th t tlu I hh Ibch ml 11 . Jin- 
posi d tlu in ( foiuiil iisti nil upon n 1 h it flu 11 {hi sull 
exists Is till n( n< 1 1) Milt . nut I oiiI\ linnttd nul < tiaiiudm 
tlu eni(f\nKn, ii )noi< b\ « inhi nt lu d^ ni n uim ut aiuf 
iiithoiiu 111 } ntolLli ipusfiHi, IS f I I nl I in lo il3 latlu i 

th.m list, wi I I < it I, w iih I <nu t ii on Ih u ih ]k 11 h of a 
iSiiiel n > oi M lit. ^\< Il i ill nl n d ti show ll ab unlit} of thti 
(OUise puisiit I JtM itsinnii ^ tlu ii)|tnijunt, nul it-i jiieoilsis- 
t( lic\ w it h lilt nil) c 1 pi oh i.] tti lu (tj'if 11 I 1 itt ll 

* J 111 Hon ticiitkniin, tui Mi Ihi), ** tlunl s rh it the quaUfi* 
cation ou^ht to ht limitidlo tank to siuuci, and to talent, but 
docs the prcsint (iw admit «>eii)i(i Jiid tiknt tu tlu privilege qC 
killing garni How does tlu piismt I tw ik i 1 with tlu eUrgy^f^jt 
Doctoi of Dmiiitv dots noc posses the privilege of kdhiig gatbe ; 
hi may imked proiieute a qualified piisoii, but he InmMstf i« 
not a qiiahhtd perbon. liu tide it boti ol an enquire or peraoa 
ot higher degree ib a qualified peiBoii, and as a l>octor of Di¬ 
vinity 18 a peiboii of highti degicc thin an esquire, he mav 
beget a qualified man, but he has nor himself the piivdcge of 
iilhng game Men of scicnii .ind tilent thercfoie are not fgviittped 
by the present Uu.—they arc merely left to the melancholy pi|ypp|{e 
of bcgctiing game-kiJfir^, who ma> be men ni no talcnta at And 
vrimt lb the slate ot the law aa to qiiahheation founded on {0iJ0pvn} * 
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The second son of a man of 20,000/. per annum is not by iMr 
fifid to kiU game; the younger children of a man possessing^, the 
largest property in the kingdom are not by law qualified to kill game 
on their father’s own estates. Is it not a most absurd and anomalous 
state of things to see men acting in the capacity of magistrates, and 
enforcing the game laws against others, when their own sons are 
everv day violating them ? 

Tile gentlcinaii who is here answered had only been using 
the argument a little extended^ of the preamble to the 
Mich. iLf which sets forlli tlie expediency of disqualifying the 
lower orders of the people. 

The remedy then to which we are tluis led, is, that the law 
which recognises the right, slionld jirotect it; words, 

^at every man .'■lioiihl be }H*nnitted to kill and sellwM game he 
finds on his gniiind, snbjtsct only to such restraints as may con- 
<lucc to Ills own more sectire enjoyment of this property; and 
that those wlio interfere with tins projieriy should be subjected 
to such piiJiishnient as may be sullicicnt to deter others from 
committing the same, ortence. 

T'he objections made to this jilan are discussed with much 
clearness, aiul Iriumphantly rcfiited. That game la jhfc iiati4r<B 
we hear perpetually, from those who have got the words by 
heart, and speak them by rote,—igiioraiil that, in tin; cotlc from 
which they are taken, they only lead to a recognition of the 
right of wiioever Jirst linils game, to seize and iqqiropriate it, 
as being without an owner. A more plausible argument how¬ 
ever is, that the ]>ru])Osed })lan would put the small proprietor 
(a ponlterer, for instance,) in a cmulilioii to benefit by his 
neighbour’s estate, and to take, on his few acres, the game bred 
in tW surrounding exli'iisive domains. Lord Suflield denies the 
ftict, on the assuiuplion of which this objection rests. He says, 
that every game )>reserver knows the impossibility of llie game 
being to any oxlen! taken frt)m tlie great cover, if there is suiH- 
ciciit attraction of food, and sulficient vigilance in tlie. keepers. 
The expense f>f feeding is very great; ht^ gives the price of the* 
corn purchased Ibr the pheasants on quo estate; it amounted in 
years to 570/. or 2H5/. a year. The other costs of rearing 
jth)W are to be u<lded; and our autlior gives the result of an 
CCCurale calculation made, on a series of years, for one of the 
best stockcnl estates in the country; by which it appears that 
every pheasant killed ujioii this property cost the owner twenty 
shillings. Tins seems nearly decisive of the question; for how 
could tt poulterer afford atiy thing like this price ? Bui without 
providing abundance of food, no consiilorable number of birds 
will ^er TC iittrncted by li im, even sujiposing the keepers to be in¬ 
sufficient* But, after all, does not this evil, except os regards the 
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we ooght father to wytho avowed and ostehsiWo trade 
ef the small proprietor, exist at present^ if it can in Hie nature 
of things exist at all to any extern ? What now prevents the inati 
who owns or occupies a close of two acres, or a stripe of half an 
aerc on the edge of a game-preserve, from killing the pheasants 
as they fly over it, or come forth to feed—^nay, from allurlngthetn 
for the purpose, provided he has a qualification, It may be in a, 
town 100 miles off, or by degree, independent of any property ? 
As far as the risk apprehended can be said to exist, the game 
preserver is at present exposed to it without protection, and in 
the only way in which he ever can be exposed to it—-from Hie 
casual vicinage of here and there a small propnetor, who, If 
qualified himself, may kill a few of his birds, or if not, may al« 
low a qualified friend or neighbour to do so, 'I'he new law 
would never induce poulterers, or otlier traffickers in game, to 
take or buy such properly, for the remote chance of the birds 
they might succeed in obtaining upon It, by alluring them from 
the great cover and the watchful kecpcr.s. 

But altliough the markets would not be supplied in this way, 
they might no doubt be supj)lied by more considerable owners 
who preferred tlic profit to the Mport; by such as, from age, in¬ 
firmity, sex, or station, could not partalu' ot tb.e sport; but chieHy 
by those who would have sonic sport, though not able themselves 
to destroy all the game bred on their estates, and by the trustees 
of infants' estates; for the costliiicss of rearing the game would 
probably prevent its being often bred as a matter of mere specu¬ 
lation. The law ought then to punish the stealing it, as any other 
theft should be punished. The idea of moral guilt would soon 
be attached to this ofTence, and we should see it become as rare 


as any other species of stealing. Upon this branch of the sub-^ 
jeet, Lord Siilfield has a most able digression, if Indeed it be 
such, upon spiing-guns. lie contends, that if it w'ould be both 
morally and legally a murder in n proprietor at once to shoot a 
man dead who came into his wood with a gun in his hand, it 
is more unjustifiable to set a spring-gun. 

* Id the case of a man firing at another, a thousand circumsUneet 
might intervene, a thousand considerations might occur, to prevent 
bloodshed—doubt as to the motives with which tlic trespasser entered 


the wood—a knowledge of the trespasser s person, in whom might 
be recognised a familiar friend, the father of a large family depen¬ 
dant upon him for support, a former benefactor; or even last, though 
not least nf all, some qualms of conscience might arise in the mind of 
a Christian, whether he should deprive a fellow-creature of Itfh, and 
drive him headlong into an awful eternity, making himself Hjt ^ce 
hia judge, his jury, and his executioner. The man with a |i|lt & his 
VOL. XLin. NO. 8d. H 
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Iiand, 5n short, miglit relent before he pulled the triggw.* In 
case of'u spring'gUQ there is no such chance for life; it affords 
time for repentance or discrimination of objects* The man who set 
the gun may, for ought he knows to the contrary, shoot his own fa¬ 
ther, or any perfectly innocent person—^in point of fact, ini|i|rcnt per* 
sons appear generally to fall the sacrilice of these horrid idnf^ments* 
It may not be amiss ao show how the use of spring guns may be rt*tali- 
ated. Three nrfour years ago, a person was riding up the public drive 
in Cossey Park, at a pretty brisk rate, wiien his horhc’s foot lighting 
upon a piece of wood, slipped, and the rider pulled sliort up. With¬ 
in a single pne^r, he observed a spring-gun, set directly across the 
road, and tito wire fastentKl to n tree opposite. Knowing that Sir 
George Jcniinghum (now Lord Stafford) never allowed n gun to be 
set, inquiry uus immediately made, and it wms ibund tliat a ponchrr 
had been taken near tliis spot a short time previousl}^ His compa¬ 
nions bad brouglit this guii, liich was stolen from an adjoining manor, 
and bad set it in this road, firing a little beyond it, in order to draw 
the watch info peril. Fortunately the keepers came up in such a di¬ 
rection that they missed the wire. \Miat renders the circumstance 
still more remarkable is, that a little girl had passed the gun in her 
way to school, and not knowing what it was, had cautiouhly avoided 
it by striking out of the path into the wood. By the public reports 
of newspapers it will be seen, that poachers are almost the only per¬ 
sons who escape being shot hy spring-guns. Women, children, ser¬ 
vants, friends, no}', even rtear connexions of the panics setting 
them, frequently suifer by these engines ; and I have heard of a Judge 
on the circuit, who not very lung ago wished to take air and exercise 
before the business in Court commenced, or after it had concluded, 
was on the point of entering a wood where he would almost inevit¬ 
ably have been sliot, had he not received accidental intimation that 
spring-guns were set there.’ pp. 73-75. 

The prcieace, that without spring-^guns game cannot be pre¬ 
served, meets with little (|Uaitor from this excellent author—but 
with just os much as it deserves., Wiio can hchit^itc, he indig¬ 
nantly demands, between the two alternatives, if the question 
were reduced to this, of game and human life? * Suppose that 

• J have heard the following relation, which corroborates forcibly 
the supposition 1 have hazardtd in the text. Not many years ago a 
gang of ppachers in this neighbourhood associated together, and 
bound themselves by an oath, to fight to the Inst rather than surren- 
dflr, A battle ensued ; ilioy were overpowered, tried, and convicled- 
After conviction, the leader of tlie gang confessed that he had levelled 
and fired at one of the keefters within a very few feet—but that, at 
tlie very moment of pulling the trigger, when the gun wns directly in 
a line with the man’s head, he had felt remorse—and had in the very 
msiunt Ijiftcd up the piece, and the shot went over him ' 
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* otie or the oiher lau&t be «baiulobed lo their fate, tliedf^nce 

* ^uiys he) between the object and the means io my view^l^ 4<> 
‘ inimea&urable, thatlean scarcely conceive thepos^ibilityoflhetr 

* being brought tugetJier in competition. ’ But hedomon^traUes 
that by a little incrcatic in the expense of watching, the aanio 
excessive quantity of game may be accumulated on an estate^ 
which is now in many places preserved by means of spnng-gmtti. 
This has been done eflectuany in two places within his know* 
Icxige; the numbers of persons hired, or rather rciaiiicd to come 
forward when w^anlccl, and only paid when actually serving, is 
so great and sO well known in the country, that no gang ot' 
poachers has ever ventured to attempt the ground. If it be a 
rich man\s taste to kill, or cause to be killed, at an expense <d' 
as many pounds, 700 or SOO head of game in a morning or two, 
it should also, we think, he his pleasure lo expend a lilile more 
—to make those pounds guineas—in order to prevent the 
frightful risks to which his neigidxmrs and servants and children 
are exposed, by the more econoinicul method of piolocling the 
preserves. 

It is a very conmion argument against making game .ssdo- 
able, that the coiisumpLion would increase, pouching be en¬ 
couraged, and the stock soon exhausted. Tiio punishment 
of game-btcaling—into which poaching wouUl ik)w bo converted 
—-scern^ to be overlooked in this objection. '^I'hc case with which 
idle young men arc betrayed into the oifenco at present, 
w'ould cease lo ensnare them, when they knew that they 
were about to do an act which would expose them to be tried 
for theft. Let the punishment be moderate,—ibr an excessive 
severity in tin's, even more than in jothcr cases, would ob¬ 
struct the enforcement of tlie law'; but let the act be stignia- 
ti/cd as stealing, and let an igUomiui<jus punishment and un 
exemplary one, be denounced against the perpetrator of it. 
But the poulterers would ccrluinly prefer dealing with those 
who came fairly by the article, to cimmutling themselviis by a 
Irailick w»ith persons who had stolen it; iind it is proposed that a 
license should be necessary to enable persons to sell game,' so 
that additional security wouUl be afforded against the encourage¬ 
ment of poachers. Perhaps this is the most questionable part 
of the scheme, unless it is intended lo be temporary, and to 
cease when the enforcement of the new law sliull have accus- 
lomed men to consider game as property, or poaching as thiev¬ 
ing. They, however, wlio are so much alarmed at the exces¬ 
sive supply of game which would result from llie sale being 
made legal, seem lo forget the very abundant supply which all 
the penmtics hitherto Invented me insulficicnt to obstruct; A 
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cause was once tried at Lancaster, in which it appeared that 
every inn in Uie town of Manchester had been supplied with 
grouse so early, that a poacher could lind no sale for his birds 
on the 12th of August! A poulterer told the Committee of 
1817, that lie once saw SOOO partridges in a salesman’s pos¬ 
session, and they were thrown into the Thames for want of a 
market. , 

We have now adverted to the arguments urged against the 
change. But there are prejudices which will prove far more pow¬ 
erful, and which elude discussion ; because those who are swayed 
by them will not state them, and while almost solely influenced 
by them, will aflect to rely upon the thricc-defeated reasons. It 
is well observed by Lord Suflield, that ‘ gentlemen have so long 

* enjoyed, under shelter oF unjust and arbitrary legislation, cx- 

* elusive and inordinate privileges connected with game, as to 
‘ induce a belief in their own minds at least, that tluse privi- 
‘ leges are rights proper to thenisclves, and apart from all the 

* rest of his Maje‘'ly\s subjects. ’ And he mentions a pleasant 
anecdote of a very worthy man, who maintained, in discussing 
this (jncstion, that ‘ an Englishman ought never to surrender 

* his right. ’ Nor could he be moved from this position ; and, 

as our author ciuestions if he could be induced to examine the 
arguments on the matter of right, so he is ejuite certain, that 
unless convinced of there being no such thing, he would die for 
it ‘ at the suke—a willing martyr in .this rightful cause!’ 
There is, indeed, a disposition to state one of the most perni¬ 
cious consc(]Ucnces of this prejudice a mere bad feeling, 

in the form of an argument. Part, pcriiaps the chief part of 
the Squire’s enjoyment of sluM»ting, cojidsts in the excliniou of 
others from the sport. * CSin a yeoman of small landed pro- 

* perty ’ (our author asks) ‘ in a game country prc‘*uinc to, carry 

* a gun, and shoot his own game, in the neighbourhood of 

* gamefeeders, without becoming an object of jealousy at least, 
‘ if not of positive hatred and petty spite ? * He tells us that 
he has found the larger proprietors candidly admitting these 
thfngs, and then attempting to justify them, by comparing the 
imaginary value of -ganio with that of a title. Our author just¬ 
ly shows, that how insignificant soever a title may be in some 
who wear it, that which gives all titles value is, not merely their 
being confined to a few, but tlieir being, in many instances, 
known to liavc been conferred for great civil and military 
service, , 

It is satisfactory, that against the weight of prejudice which 
presses upon this question, we have to set the authority of some 
who arc likely to be heard with respect. I'he Petition ‘ of the 
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* JttsUces of the Connty of Norfolk^ assembled at Quarleivsot- 
sions,^ presented by Lord Suflfield to the ftouse of Lords last 
Session, is in this respect peculiarly important, because of the 
high rank held by that county among the game districts of the 
country. They state, tl^t * in their capacity of magistrates for 
^ a county remarkable for the extensive preservation of game, 

*• they have found frequent occasion to deplore the injurious 
‘ moral operation of the existing Game-laws, under which the 

* commitments to the several prisons in this county have of late 

* years increased to an alarming and unprecedented extent*’ 
They express their high satisfaction at the attention now paid to 
the subject of these laws in Parliament; and they ‘ earnestly 
‘ entreat, ’ that provisions may be established, which, by 
‘ withdrawing some of the temptations to poaching, so obvi- 
‘ ously arising out of the present Game-laws, may put a check 
‘ not only to that practice itself, but to those other prevalent 
‘ habits of vice and crime, of. which experience amply proves 

* that it is a fruitful and unfailing source. ’ 

Among these authorities, let us place, and in that eminent rank 
which it most justly may claim, the opinion of the Noble Au¬ 
thor w'hosc pamphlet we are considering. He thus concliules 
it, with a statement tliat gives his sentiments greater weight, in* 
dependent of the sound reasoning and the striking facts by 
which he has enforced and exemplified them. 

‘ I trust it will be felt, that in the foregoing pages I have been 
guided by ]}ubtic and general principles, and that 1 liave endeavoured 
to speak, and even to think, ns little as possible of self. But my wish 
to avoid egotism must not be allowed to induce mo to suppress some 
particulars respecting the author of this little work, which may have 
more or less influence with those wlio khow nothing of the individual 
wliose sc'iitiments on the game laws they have been perusing, the 
means of information that he may possess, or the private and peculiar 
interests which he may have a desire to advance. 

* It may then be useful to inform the reader, that these sentiments, 
proceed from a proprietor of land (to some considerable extent) in 
one of the counties most celebrated for game in England, indeed in 
a county where game abounds to a greater degree than in almost any 
other. The estate upon which he resides devolved to him by right 
of inheritance ; it has been celebrated for the quantity of game in 
which it abounds, above most others even in Norfolk, and the success 
with which that gaqte has been preserved, so long as it has been known 
asg distinct estate, belonging to a particular family—k term now 
comprehending a long course of years. He himself has been a game* 
preserver and a sportsman ever since he attained the age of manhood. 
As he resides in a corner or an angle of the kingdom, the society of 
friends from a distance could rarely perhaps be adventitiously enjoyed, 
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but the Abundance of bia game ef^irdsito great aiid gcoerat ao aUractioiv 
that during the winter months be has die hapfinors of being usually 
surrounded those whose compsny forms one of the greatest plea¬ 
sures of his life. His experience and acquaintance with game-pre^ 
sorviog lead hin) to apprehend no decrease in the quantity of game 
fi'Cho nxR'e tiboral and just laws rcspectinfe it, than those which ne is 
desirous of dtering: But even if he could contemplate a diminution 
of the game, as a necessary consequence of such alteration in the 
law, he would be quite prepared cheerfully to make even so great a 
sacrifice of his own pleasures, to the hope of putting an end to the 
crimes which now attend poaching. He trusts tlicn to obtain credit 
for the sincerity of his belief in the extent and consequences of ibe 
evils which be seeks to remove; and at all events it must he in fair¬ 
ness admitted, that he can have no private interest to serve. His 
evidence upon tlic subject of game-laws and game-preserving, as to 
facts within the sphere of his observation, is likely to be honest; and 
bis opinions, if erroneous, have not probably been warped by preju¬ 
dice, or swayed by any selfish considerations/ pp. lOti-105. 
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Art. I. 77toufT/tfs on Banking, Londonj 1825. 

G reatia U'. tiic destruction of private fortunes, and the wide* 
spieiid mischief and ruin occasional by the late crisis 
in tlie money market are to be lamented, it is no bmall satis¬ 
faction to know, that they have not proceeded from any thing 
affertii\g the foundations of the wealtji and prosperity of tlie 
country. The sails and rigging of the vessel of Ine State • 
have been tom and injured by the violence of the tempest; but 
}n»r timbers are as .sound and fresh as ever. The bankruptcy and 
di.strcss in which so many liave been involved, have come upon 
us ill the midst of [irofouiid peace^* and' at a period when all 
tlie great branches of industry—agriculture, manufactures, 
and coinraorcis were in a state of rapid improvement, mul 
when the piildic revenue was more than sufficient to meet all 
tlie wants of the state. No one, indeed, who has given the least 
attention to the subject, can sup|H>sc for a moment that the late 
crisis WHS either primarily occixsioiicd, or in any degree a^^gra- 
vated, by a lulling off in any of tlui sources of wealth. It is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands that it sprung from a totally diiFerent cause; 
from some defect in the system on which the business of Bank¬ 
ing is conducted in England: And while the frightful exteht 
of the evils experienced calls loudly for inquiry into their cause, 
it at the same time enforces the necessity of adopting some 
such system as may be fitted to guard effectually against their 
future occurrence. 

"We are not of the number of those who consider it as diffi¬ 
cult to discover those defects in the banking system of Englaiuly 
VOt. XLlIl. KO« 86. S 
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that have occasioned th^'recent bankruptcies, or to surest a 
remedy for thein. Both the cause and the cure of tlm evil 
seem to us to be abundantly obvious. But before we set 
almut pointing out cither the one or the other, we may be per¬ 
mitted to observe, that neither the present distress, nor that 
which took place m 1814, 1815, nnd 1816, have in any degree 
shaken our confidence in the opinions vre formerly advanced, 
as to the vast advantages resulting from the substitution of 
a well regulated paper currency in the jdiice of gold or silver. 
We still look upon tlie employment of paper as money, under 
jiidicioHS regulations, us one of tlie greatest hnprovoments that 
have ever been made. And we arc prcparetl to show, that 
none of the mischiefs resulting either from the late or any for- 
' mer revulsion, can justly be ascribed to any thing necessarily 
belonging to a paper currency; but that they have been wholly 
owing to its being issued on vicious and unsound principles. 

Li order to have a clear perception of the real nature and 
operation of the causes wliicli produced the late revulsion, it is 
necessary to state one or two principles with respect to the cir¬ 
cumstances which determine the amount and value of money in 
one country, as compared with its amount and value in others; 
for, though these principles arc siillicicntly familiar to those 
wlio have studied the subject, they are yet, we are Kony to say, 
but very imperfectly understood by the public. I^et us tlicn 
endeavour briefly to inquire into the circumstances that deter¬ 
mine the quantity ofinonov in .a country : when the cur¬ 
rency consists wholly of gold or silver; when it consists 

wlKiIly of paper that has been made a legal tender, but wliich is 
not convertible at pleasure into tlie precious metals; and llnrd^ 
when the ntrrency <*onsists partly of coin and partly of paper 
immediately convertible into coin. 

With respect to lhe,/>>/ rase, or that In which the cur¬ 
rency of any given rouniiy consists entirely of the precious me¬ 
tals, it is evident, inasmuch as they are alw’ays in demand, 
and can be imported and exported at a very small expence, 
that the quantity of the precious metals wliich such a country 
would in all ordinary cases use as money, would be limited (o 
the quantity winch was required to preserve tlieir value at (he 
same Icvd in it ns in other comitrics. If, on the one luind, any 
jjfrenter additiims were made to the amount of gold or silver in 
circulation than were required to preserve the currency at 
this its proper level, its value would ,/«//, and there would, in 
consequence, be aii immediate e.vp(atation of the })reciniis me- 
tjsls; and if, on (he otlier hand, the amount of gold or sih^er in 
rkculntion were unduly dlminislied, the opposite eflkrts would be 
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produced; the value of the currency would then be rahed almc 
its proper levels and there would he an impoi'taiion of the pre¬ 
cious metals from all the surrounding countries, to restore that 
equality of value which could not in cither case be permanently, 
or even considerably deranged. 

It is needless to enter, in this place, into any disquisition with 
respect to the principle which determines the value of gold and 
silver. It is siiflicient to observe, that it is identical with that 
which determines the value of all conimodities not subjected to 
any artificial or natural monopoly, or witli the cost of their 
production. 

In the second case we have supposed, that of a country 
with a paper currency declared to he a legal tender, but not 
convertible at pleasure into the precious metals, it is evident, 
inasmuch as such jiaper can neither be exported to other coun¬ 
tries, when it is issued in excess, nor imported when the issues 
arc unduly limited, that it is not possessed of the same ]irinci- 
ple of self-contraction and expansion, inherent in a currency 
consisting of the precious metals, and that, conscH|uently, its 
value must always depend on the extent to which it has been 
issued compared with the demand. Let it be supposed, to illus¬ 
trate this principle, that the currency of any particulur 001111117 
consists of 50 millions of gold sovereigns; and let it be further 
supposed, that government withdraws these sovereigns, and 
sup})lies their place with 50 millions of bits of engravetl })aper 
called one pound notes, and declared to be a legal tender: Un¬ 
der sucli circumstances it is obvious, supposing the same quan¬ 
tity of commodities to be brought to piarket, that their j)rice 
would undergo no cliange whatever. It is true, that in the case 
now supposed, no one would exchange the produce of his la¬ 
bour for money, on the ground tlmt that money was itself a 
commodity, on which an ecju.il quantity of labour had been ex¬ 
pended, and which could he advantageously used in the arts, 
but because it was tl)c universal equivalent, or legal lender used 
by the society, and because he knew that it would he willingly 
received as such by all who had {produce to dis])ose of. 

But if, instead of supplying the place of the 60 millions of so¬ 
vereigns with 50 millions of one pound notes, it had been sup¬ 
plied with only 40 millions, then, as the quantity of money 111 
circula^On would have been reduced one-fifth or 20 per cent, 
the prl^' of all sorts of commodities would liave sustained a 
corresponding reduction: and if, on the other hand, we sup¬ 
pose 60 millions of one pound notes to have been tlirown into 
circulation, the opposite effects would have been produced, 
and prices, instead of falling, would have risen 20 per cent 
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The ei^sentinl difference^ then, between a currency consisting 
wboiJy of the j>recious metals, and one consisting wholly of in¬ 
convertible paper, is this, thnt*the value of the Tormer, in any 
particular country, can never differ, either permanently or con¬ 
siderably, from its value in others; and that its value, as compared 
with commodities, depends on the comparative cost of their and 
its productionwhereas the value of the latter, in any one coun¬ 
try, nrny vary to any conceivable extent from its value in others; 
and its value, as compared with commodities, does not depend 
oil the cost of producing it and them, but on the extent to 
which it has been issued compared with the demand. If a 
guinea coniujorijy exchanges for a couple of bushels of W'heat, 
or a hat, it is bocauso tJio same expense lias been incurred 
in its ])r<>ductioii as in that of either of these coninioiUties; 
but if these coiniiiodities exchange, when tlic currency con- 
sLits of inconveitible paper, for a ^uiitca^nole^ it is because 
such is the projHUt'mu which, as a part of the aggrognte mass 
of commodities olleinl for sale, they bear to the supply of pa¬ 
per, or of money, in the market. 

It results from Ui^se pj’inci))les, that convertibility into gold 
and silver, at the pleasure of tlic holder, is not necessary to 
give value to paper money : And that, il'perfect security could 
be obtained, that the power of issuing it w'ould not be abused, 
or that it -^ould always be issued in such (|uantities as would 
render a one pound note iiuifornily ecjuivaleut to the <|uantity 
of standard gold bullion contained in a sovereign, the precious 
metals might be entirely dispensed witli as a medium of bar¬ 
ter, or used onl)* to serve as small elinngc. 

Unluckily, however, no such security can be given. This is 
a point with respect to which there can be no diHcron^^d' 
opinion. Ulie widest aiul most comprehensive cxpei1|H| 
.sht>ws, that no set of men have ever beou invested with the 
|H>wer of making unn strit^led issues of paper money, without 
abusing it; or, which is the same thing, without issuing it iu 
inordinate ijuuulities. Should tlie power to su}»ply the State 
with pn}>er nunu y be vested in ihci manogers of a private bank¬ 
ing company, ihen lo suppose tliat tliey shouUl, l)y. limiting 
tlicir iasiujs, eiuloavt>ur couslunlly lo sustain the value of their 
paper, vvt'tdd really bo to suppose tlmt they slioiiUl be cx- 
li’cnieiy attentive u> ilic public interests, and extrenteJy in¬ 
attentive to tlieir ow'ii*^^/ is qttiie ca'iuin that the re-cfiact- 
fui-ni of the rnirivtion 2 >oymeiti$ hy the Bank of England^ 

uvil the rendt^'ing <f i^prrpcfnaf, •would not hoxv the least effect 

the value of ottr cncip jn ovidcil its quantity was not 

at the same time increa^/^at there cannot be tlie sh^ow of a 
doubt that, under sucu circumstances^ it would be increased. 

1 
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Such a meaisure woiild enable the Direetors of tfae Bank of 
England to exchange bits of engraved paper, not worth ^rhaps 
5s. a quire, for as many, or the value of as many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. And is it to be supposed that they would 
not avail themselves of such an opportunity* to amass Wealth 
and riches ?—that if Government allows a private gentleman to 
exchange a bit of paper for an estate, he will be delcrrOd from 
doing so by any considerations about its oifect in sinking the 
value of the curx'cncy ? In Loo Choo we might, perhaps, tnetvt 
with such a disinterested individual; but il we expect to find 
him ill England, the chances are a thousand to one Unit wo shall 
be disappointed. In tliis ejuarter of the world, we are much too 
eager in the pursuit of fortune, to be in any degree affected by 
sucli scruples. It is indisponsuble, therefore, that the issuers of 
paper money should be placed under some efficient check or coni» 
trol; and the comparative steadiness of the value of the precious 
metals at once suggests, that no check can be so elfectual as to 
siiliject the issuers of paper money to the obligation of ex¬ 
changing their notes, at the pleasure of the holder, for a givtn 
and unvuryiiif* quantity^ either of gold or silver. 

We are thus naturally led to the consideration of the third 
and most important head in our inquiry, or to that which has 
for its object to discover Uie circumstances which determine 
the amount and value of the currency of a country, when it ci>n- 
sjsts partly of coin and partly of paper, immediately converti¬ 
ble into coin. 

It apjieurs, from what has been already stated, that an ex- 
cessivu rjuantity of the precious metals can never be imported 
into any counlry which allows them t'o lie freely sent abroad, 
without occatjioning iheir instant cxjiortiition, lint wlicn the 
cuiTtiUcy of any particular counlry, as of England, consists 
partly of the precious metals, ami partly of paper convertible 
into them, tlic (effects produced by an over-issue of paper are 
the same ns those resulting from an over-issue of gold or silver. 
'I’lio excess of paper will not be indicated by a depreciation, or 
fall in the value of paper as compared with gold; but by a dc* 
pi'cciatian in the value<>f thevoholecurrency^ ^oldaswtUas 
as compared v:>ith that of other states. Suppose that our cui*- 
rency is, nt this moment, at its proper level, or that the (pmiitity 
of gold and paper in circulation is the exact quantity reijnir- 
ed to render any given portion of the curreiic 3 '’ of Great Bri¬ 
tain equivalent to the same portion of* the currency of,the sur¬ 
rounding states; and suppose that, under these eircumstanci s, 
an additional million of notes is issued by the Bankiof Eng¬ 
land, or by the countiy banks. It is obvious, that this issue of 
paper must have precisely the sam| effect on tiie value of mo- 
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neyi as the issue of an additional million of sovereigns. Tliere 
cannot, it is clear, he any depreciation in the value of paper os 
compared with gold; for gold may be immediately obtained in 
exchange for it, and it is as readily received in all payments 
throughout the country. The eHect of increased issues of 
notes, immediately convertible into gold, is not, therefore, to 
cause any discrepancy between tlie value of paper and the va¬ 
lue of gold in the home market, but to increase the amount of 
the currency, and, by rendering it redundant or depreciated as 
compared with that of other countries, to depress the nominal 
exchange; and thus, inasmuch as notes do not circulate 
abroad, to cause the exportation of coin, and, consequently, a 
drain upon the Bank. 

It is perfectly well known, that a drain for gold on the Bunk 
of England wan the proximate and inmicdiatc cause of the late 
revulsion. So heavy hud this drnin become, that gold and sil¬ 
ver of the value of 2,834,000/. Iiud been entered for exporta¬ 
tion at tbc Custom House, in t)te months of April, May, and 
June last. During most previous drains, tlie market price of^ 
bullion had exceeded its mint price, or, which is the same 
thing, paper had been depreciated as compared with gold; and 
there was, of course, an obvious advantage in demanding cash 
from the Bank. But such was not the case during the late 
drnin; nor has it been the case any time during the last five 
years. The notes of the Bank of England have been, ever 
since 1830, of'the same value as the coin that has circulated 
along with them. And it 1ms been staled, that when the lute 
drain for bullion begun, the Directors of the Bank of England, 
or at least a considerable portion of them, contended that, from 
whatever causes it might have arisen, it could not be owing to 
their pnper being In excess; for had that been the case, tnei> 
notes would have been at a discount; and that were they, un¬ 
der sucIi circumstances, to contract their issues, they w’ould be 
only causing embarrassment in ijie commercial world, without 
stooping the drain for bullion. 

It is evident, however, i’rora the principles already establish- 
ctl, that this reasoning w'ns wholly lollucious; and that the fact 
of coin and bullion continuing, for any considerable peripd, to 
be exported from a country in the actual situation of Great 
Britain, is of itself a conclusive proof that its wliole currency, 
gold as well as papt;r, is depreciated from excess, or Jios become 
redundant as compared with the currency of other countries. 
And as it is impossihle tliat a drain originating in such a cause 
can eve{ be stopped except by a ctmtractioii of the currency, it 
is quite obvious that it would, in the event of the Banks sup¬ 
plying the place of the gold and silver demanded from tliem by 
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fresh issues of paper, continue until it had draiaed them of 
their last shilling* 

It is certainly true, tluit a derangement in the usual channels 
of commerce sometimes occasions a drain upon tJic Bank fov 
gold, ufld an exportation of the precious metals; though it is 
at the same time no less true, that it is always in the power of 
the Directors of tliat Establishment to stop every such drain, 
by contracting their issues. It is unnecessary, however, for us 
now to inquire wdiethcr there were any circumstances connected 
with the commerce of the country to originate the drain for 
bullion that began in for admitting that the drain hndhegun 

from such causes, it is undeniably cei'tuin that it could not j)os- 
sibly have attained to a tenth part of the magnitude to which it 
did actually attain, exaepl from an overissue or|)aper. Sup])ose 
that, when the drain began in June or July 1H24, no notes had 
been issued to supply tlie place of the first uiillion of sovereigns 
that were exported; it is (juite certain, had such been the case, 
that the diniiimtion of the currency consequent U))on the with* 
druwal of this quantity of coin, would Jmve had the effect so to 
raise its value us eH'ectually to prevent any further exportation 
from being made: And the fact, that Uie drain did continue 
June 1824 till October 1825, and that coin and bullion, to the 
amount, it is believed, of from tm to hxrlve millions were ex- 
]>orted, ad'ords at once an incontrovertible proof not only of its 
having been occasioned by tlie excess of paper in circulation, 
but of the extreme reluctance of the Bank Directors to cojit 
tract their issuers. 

Assuming, therefore, the fact, that the drain for bullion 
was M’holly owing to an overissue of paper as fully established, 
W'e have next to inquire into the circumstances which led to 
that overissue; for, as the contraction of the currency which 
the drain ultimately produced, was the immediate cause of the 
late revulsion, it is evidently of the utmost importance, with a 
view to guartling against such a crisis in future, to be fully 
aware of the circumstances which occasioned it. ’ 

Now, it is self-evident, inasmuch ns tlic Bank of England 
and the country banks are the only issuers of paper, that when 
an overissue does actually Lake place, it must be wholly owing 
to some erroneous proceedings on the part of one or both of 
tliese parties. In the present case, it may, we think, be very 
easily shown, that neither party has been free from blame; 
tliough it is perhaps imjmssible to point out the exact degree 
of demerit attacliing to each. Certainly^ however, the result 
of all the investigations we have made has been, to impress us 
with a conviction that, though several of the proceedings of 
(he Directors of the Bank of England, diuiog the lost four or 
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fire yearg, seem utterly inconsistent mtb every sound |!riaci<« 
pie, they are, notwithstanding, more to blame for what they 
did not do^ tlum for what they actually'did,^that their great, 
ernnr consisted in their not foreseeing the impending storm, 
and taking measures to guard agiunst it, or at least to mitigate 
its. violence. But the share which the country bankers have 
had in brining on the late revulsion, has not been passive, but 
active; and it is not diOicult to discover, that it is to their pro¬ 
ceedings, or rather to ibe vicious principle on which the esta* 
blishments they conduct are founded, tliat the niischiei' we have 
so recently experienced is mainly to be ascribed. 

llie truth is, that the late distresses cannot have taken any 
one by surprise, who is at all familiar eitlier with the principles 
or tlie practical operation of our money system; and we have 
access to know tliat they were confidently predicted, and cal¬ 
culated upon by the most experienced merchants. So long, 
indeed, os all individuals who choose are permitted to issue 
notes without restriction, to serve as money in the common 
transactions of life, so long may we lay our account with expe¬ 
riencing a regular recurrence of similar distress and ruin. In 
periods when coniideiice is high, and prices on the advance, 
country bankers are sure, under the present system, to over¬ 
issue. Every individual is then naturally inclined to extend 
bis business; and most of those who possess produce are de¬ 
sirous to obtain loans to enable Uiem to withhold it from mar- 
keti and to speculate upon on advance; while, at the same 
time, the country bankers, whose |^rohts depend chiefly on the 
Amount of their paper in circulation, are, on their pari, no less 
disposed to make liberal advances, and to lend to all who can 
give tliem a reasonable security for repayment. In such pe¬ 
riods, not only do the old established Houses add greatly to 
,their issues, but new ones are every now and then coming into 
the field, who, from a natural desire to get their paper into cir¬ 
culation, are necessarily less scrupulous in their investigations 
with respect to tlie dreumstances of the applicants for loans. 
From 1809 up to 1813 inclusive, the facility of obtainii^ dis¬ 
counts from the country banks was so very great, that indivi¬ 
duals who could barely afford to buy a stomp for a bUl, very 
ofian succeeded in obtaining the command of a considerable 
ci^Wtal; and, as they hod nothing of their own to lose, boldly 
adventured upon the most hazaruras speculations ! * 

* For B further account of the oscillations in the amount of the pa* 
Mr currency of the country, we to refer to the first part of Mr 
Todee^s work on High and Lot» Prices—A work equally distinguished 
for tlic soundness and comprehensiveness of its general view^ and tlie 
extent and accuracy of its practical information. 
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' The public* ve bdieve*. is but^Uttle awiire tbst tbe atiifbrm 
ffiect oT a rise intbe price of corn* in e country possessM of a 
metallic currency, is to cause an exporta'tion ol' gold aind stiver, 
and a conseauent diminution in the amount of the circuiaiuig 
medium, and conversely when prices full. In all ordinary case% 
foreigners are fullv supplied with such quantities of our manup* 
factured goods andi colonial produce ns they require* If, there^ 
furc, our currency consisted exclusively of gold and silver, when 
we bad an vnmually great'danand for com, we sliouUl export a 
portion of this currency iu payment of such excess of corn until 
the increase in the value of money in this country^ and its diminu¬ 
tion in the foreign country, consequent upon its exportation from 
the one and importation into tlie other, had unfitted it for be¬ 
ing advantageously sent abroad : But before this took place, the 
fall in the price of other articles amongst u$, caused by the rise 
in the value of our money, and ihctr rise in the foreign markets 
caUvSed by the full in the value of their mono}*, would have oc¬ 
casioned their being again exported in prelercnce to gold or 
silver. And if, on the other hand, we had, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, an unusually luxuriant crop, or such a crop us 
either caused a cessation of a portion of our customary imports 
from other countries, or an increase of exports to them, an in¬ 
creased quantity of gold and silver would be imported; for, in¬ 
asmuch as in such a case our imports from foreign countries 
are either decreased or our exports increased, and as the de¬ 
mand of the foreigners for our commodities cannot be immedi¬ 
ately affected in consequedce of this variation, wc should re¬ 
ceive the principal part of tho value of the excess of imports 
wc were formerly iu the habit of making, or of the excess 
of exports, in bullion. By this admirable arrangement, the 
effects that variations in the harvests have on prices arc very 
much counteracted; because, in the first case, the exportation 
of gold and silver prevents them from rising so high as they 
otherwise would rise in dear years, and in the second their im¬ 
portation prevents them from falling so low as they would 
otherwise ao when the crops arc utiuMially productive* 

But the country bankers act in the very teeth of this principle, 
and invarialdtj aitgnient their issnrs the miment /v icv$ begin to 
rise. Mr Hudson Gurney, M. P., a partner in scime of the 
Norfolk banks, explicitly stated, in Ida evidence before the Se¬ 
lect Committee of the House of Commons, appointed, in 161 !> 
to inquire into the expediency of the Bank’s resuming cash 
payments, that the country bankers jn'opmtioned their issxws 
to the price of corn ^—increasing lliem when the price of corn 
rose, and diminishing them when it fell, (lleport, p, 246). 
it is obvious, that a currency issued on such principles mqst. 
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on the one hand, ^$;ravate all the evils which dear years inflict 
on the consumers of com, while on the other it must add great¬ 
ly to the distresses of the agriculturists in naturally cheap years. 
Mr Wakefieldi whose extensive employment in the manage¬ 
ment of estates in all parts of the country, gave him the most 
favourable opportunities for acquiring correct information, in¬ 
formed the Agricultural Committee of 1821 , that ‘ up to the 

* year 1813 there were banks in almost all parts of Kng- 
‘ land, forcing their paper into circulation at an enormous 

* expense to themselves; and in most instances to their own 

* rum. There were bankers who gave commission, and who 

* cent persons to the markets to take up the notes of other 

* banks; these people were called money-changers, and com- 
« mission was paid them.’ (Report, p. 213.) And among all 
the various answers to the queries sent by the Board of Agri- 
cidture in 1816 to the most intelligent persons in different dis¬ 
tricts of the country, there is hardly one in which the excessive 
issue of country bank paper is not particularly mentioned, as 
one of tlic main causes of the unprecedented rise of rents and 
priws previously to 1814-. 

But while tlie issues of country banks are thus, on the one 
hand, sure to be unduly enlarged when prices are rising and 
confidence high, they are, on the other, as sure to be unduly 
and suddeidy contracted when prices experience any very serious 
fall, or when any very serious shock is given to commercial confi¬ 
dence. The fall of prices that took gjace in the autumn of 1813, 
in consequence of the luxuriant harvest o( that year, and of the 
renewed intercourse with the Continent, pioduccd a destruction 
of country bank paper that has not been paralleled except onlv 
by the late revulsion. In 1814-, 1815, and 1816, no fewer than 
^inetyf-two commissions of bankruptcy were issued against 
£nglish country banks; and one in every scv*'^i twd a half of 
the total number of these eslabiishincnts existing in 1813, was 
entirely destroyed ! Nor did the mischief stop here.—The cur¬ 
rency was not only diminished by the sudden withdrawal of the 
notes of the insolvent banks, but the issues of all the rest were 
very greatly contracted. Mr Lewis Lloyd, a gentleman whose 
opinion on budi subjects is entitled to the g^eate^t deference, 
from his long experience as a partner in one ol the first banking 
houses in the kingdom, (Jones, Lloyd, and Co.), estimated the 
reduction of country bank paper in 1816, as compared with its 
amount in 1814, at about a half! (Commons’ Report, 1819, p. 
170). Perhaps, however, the estimate of Mr Sedgwick, Chair- 
inao of the Board of Stamps, niuy be the most accurate; who 
reckoned, from computations founded on the number of stamps 
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Suned to the country bankers, that the amount of the notes In 
circulation from 1810 to 1818, botli inclubtve, had been ks un¬ 
der ’ 


% 


1810 

m 

• 

L.21,819,000 

1811 

- 

- 

21,453,000 

1812 

- 

- 

19,944,000 

1813 

- 

- 

22,597,000 

1814 

- 

- 

22,709,000 

1815 

• 

• 

19,011,000 

18l(> 

- 

- 

15,098,000 

1817 

- 

• 

15,898,000 

1818 

• 

- 

20,507,000 


This table sets the vicious nature of the existing system la 
the clf'nrcsc point of view. It shows how much the iiigh prices 
oflHI), 1812, and 1813, and again of 1819, mu<;t have been 
iiKToased by excessive issues of paper, and how much the prices 
of )8]5, and 1810, must have been reduced below their natural 
level by their siiddeu and undue contractum. That extrinsic 
support on which too many of the agriculturists and manufac¬ 
turers depended, cave W'ay at the moment wlien it was most 
necessary. The fall of prices in 1814, was undoubtedly begun, 
as we have already stated, by an abundant crop and by impor¬ 
tation from the Continent; and this fall having produced u want 
of ccHir'dence, and an alarm amongst the country bankers, 
a reduction of the currency 4 >ok place, that became, in its turn, 
the cause of a further and heavier fall. The bunk failures that 
tlieii occurred, were the more distressing, hs they chiefly affect- 
od the industrious classes, and fre<pieutly sv^allowed up in an 
instant the (Viiils of a lung life of unremitting and laborious 
exertion, 'i'housands upon thoiisauds, who had, in 1813, con- 
siden*d themselves as affluent, found they were destitute of all 
real property; and sunk, as if by euchantment, and without 
any f;mlt of their own, into the abyss of poverty ! 'rhe late Mr 
1 Turner, tlie accuracy and extent of whose infbrinutton on such 
subjects will not be disputed, sUited, in his place in the House 
of C^ornmons, that the destruction of country bank paper in 
1815 and 181(5 had given rise to a universality of wretchedness 
and misery, which had never been ecpinHcd, exce]>t perhaps by 
the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in France. 

But nations are slow and reluctant learners, 'rhotfgh thu 
principles on which the country banks increase anil diminish 
their issues had been clearly explained in 1819, and notwith¬ 
standing the experience of the d^aslrous effects occasioned by 
their improvident proceedings, no change has hitherto been 
mode in their constitutiuti. With an lri«i sort of consistency, 
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wc hang a man for issuing a spurious sixpence, and allow every 
adventurer, however unprincipled, to open a money shop, and 
to thrust notes, not worth the paper on which they are en¬ 
graved, into circulation !. The consequences have been such, 
as all men of sense must have anticipated. We have ^een, 
from Mr Sedgwick’s Table, that a very great addition was made 
to the number of country bank notes in circalation in 1818; 
but as the prices of corn in 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, were 
very much depressed, in consequence of the abundant har¬ 
vests of these ycufs, it is most probable, that no great addition 
was then made to the amount of country bank paper previ¬ 
ously in circulation, if it was not actually diminished. Bnt in 
1823 prices rallied ; confidence was again restored ; and the is¬ 
sues of the country banks were gradually and rapidly in¬ 
creased up to the late crisis, when the unsubstantial and base¬ 
less fabric again fell to ]>ieces ! 

It is certainly trms that in ISld, 1815, 1816, and previously, 
the notes of the Bank of England, and of the country banks, 
were not payable in gold at the pleasure of the holder. But 
the circumstance of llieir being n<jw no piiyablc, docs not, and 
cannot possibly prevent those destructive oscillations in the 
amount of country paper, though its tendency is to lessen the 
extent to which they cun be carrictl. The obligation on the 
banks to pay their notes in gold prevents their value, so long 
as they continue to circulate, I'roni ever varying materially from 
die value oi'gold in the home market, or from being depreciated 
as compared with the standard. But though one part of our 
currency cannot, under our present system, become redundant, 
as compared with the other, ihc 'iekole currrncij^ 
as paper, may become redundant, .and will consequently sink 
in value, as compmed ihc curtc7ici/ o^'other countries^ either 
IVom loo groat issues being made by the Bank ol‘ England, 
or by the country banks. And it is next to impossible, that 
the contraction ol*paper, to which such an over-issue must ulti¬ 
mately load, can be eHocted, without occasioning a most de¬ 
structive revulsion. 

We have no means by winch to form any estimate of the ad¬ 
dition nuuic to the amount of country paper in circulation dur¬ 
ing the last three years ; but it is ubuiuiantly certain, from the 
sudden reduction that took j>lace in the rate of interest, and 
from tbSfacility witli which discounts were everywliere obtained, 
that it was very great; and may mention, that wo have heard 
gentlemen of much experience in banking state, that they 
Were fully convinced, that tlic amount of country iiotes in cir¬ 
culation ih 1825 waft at least from thirty to forty per cent, great- 
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er Uian their amount in 1822^ It was this excoBsive Edition 
to the currency, that renderWit redundant, and caused a diain 
for bullion. And this drain having forced the Bank of j^g- 
land to narrow her issues, a shock was in consequence given to 
credit; the currency of the metropolis became more valuable 
tlian that of the country; and t&e difficulty of obtaining ac-^ 
commodations in London being increased at the very moment 
tliat the notes of tlie country bankers were beginning to be re¬ 
turned upon them, their embarrassments and ruin ineatably fol¬ 
lowed, A few isolated failures in different parts of 4||;country 
sensed to excite a general panic; and so rmjid and sweeping 
was the destruction, that, in the short space of five or six^weeks, 
from SIXTY to SKvicNTY banking establishments were compelled 
to stop payment! 

But though ,the proceedings of the country bankers were 
thus, beyond a doubt, mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the late crisis, we are not to suppose that the proceedings of the 
Bank of England were altogether unexceptionable. The Di¬ 
rectors of the Bunk ought to have been aware of the periodi¬ 
cal oscillations in the amount of country paper. They could 
not fail to know that the country bunkers had begun to make 
very great additions to their issues, after prices hud rallied in 
1823 ; and it ought to have occurred to them, that if they did 
not, by contracting their issuei^, check the inordinate issue of 
country paper, the whole currency of the country would become 
redundant; and that the drain for gold thence arising would 
operate, in the first instance, exclusively on their coffers. It is 
difficult to believe that such obvious considerations should not 
have suggested themselves to any of the Bank Directors; 
though, whatever influence they may have had on their private 
judgment as individuals, they do not seem to liavc had the least 
influence on their conduct as a body. iSo far, indeed, from direct¬ 
ing their proceedings so as to clmck that over-issue of country 
paper that was sure otherwise to take place, the Directors, be- 
aides reducing the rate of interest on their discounts to 4- per 
cent., increased their puichascs of Exchequer bills, and actually 
went so far as to lend 1,4*00,000/. on mortgage,—a proceeding 

* We have received, while these sheets were passing tliroiigli the 
press, Mr Tooke’s Tract O/i the SlaU the Cnneur^. Tliere are 
some principles advanced by Mr Tooke with which we cannot con¬ 
cur; but the Tract is, notwithstanding, exceedingly valuable, and 
throws a great deal of light on the circumstances which led to the 
late crisis, and on the effects resulting from the working of our pre¬ 
sent money system. Mr Tooke estimates, from calculations found¬ 
ed on the number of stamps issued to country bankers, Uiat their 
issues in 1825 were aboutj^y per cent, greater than in 1822 (p. 39*) 
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«hicb» as every one knows, was qalte inconsistent with every 
sound principle of banking.' ^ 

Even after the exchange had become unfavourable, and the 
drain for bullion had begun to set heavily upon the Bank, the 
Directors, instead of diminishing, actually increased the amount 
of their issues I It is true, that the Governor stated, at a meet- 
in^ of proprietors in March last (1825), * That the bank notes 

* in circulation were something under Vmenty millions; that they 

* had OQtJncreased within the last six months; and that he be- 

* licvedlpby were not too large for the wants of the country.’ 
But suc^ loose statements, even though coming from a very 
high quarter, are not often entitled to much attention; and the 
present instance does npt seem to be an exception. Official ac¬ 
counts of the number of bank notes in circulation, from the 5th 
of April 1820 to the 5th of April 1825, have been rendered to 
the Stamp Office; and the following statements, extracted from 
them, will show bow the fact really stnpds: 


BANK-NOTES IN ClACUl^ATlON^ 


1823. 



L. 

1824. 



L. 

Feb. 1 , 

•• 

m 

18,G52,G07 

Feb. 7, 

• 


20,309,188 

8, 

m 

m 

18,404,3G0 

14, 

m 

m 

20,357,168 

15, 

m 

m 

17,802,629 

21 , 

* 

m 

19,866,854 

22 , 


m 

17.839,486 

28. 

m 

• 

19,736,986 

May 2, 

* 

m 

18,994,049 

May 1, 

m 

m 

20,514,142 

10 , 

• 

• 

18,585,349 

8 , 

m 

m 

20,289.684 

17, 

w 

m 

1 8,464533 

15, 

m 

m 

19,961,919 

24, 

m 

m 

17,971,839 

22 . 

m 

m 

19,719,356 

SI,' 

• 

m 

17,425,713 

29. 


m 

19,149,378 

Aug. 2, 

* 


20,221,912 

Aug. 7, 

m 

• 

21,312,124 

% 

• 

m 

19,996,005 

14, 

m 

m 

20,960,542 

IG, 

• 

m 

19,716.775 

21 . 

m 

«* 

20,535,550 

23, 

m 

m 

19,582,348 

28, 

m 

• 

20.293,326 

SO, 

m 


19,231,240 

Nov. 6, 

m 


21,413,902 

Nov. 1, 

m 

m 

21,779.665 

13, 

* 

m 

21.411,425 

8, ■ 

m 

m 

20,679.004 

20 , 

m 


20,817.379 

15, 

22 . 

• 29. 

m 

m 

m 

W 

m 

m 

20,353.142 

19,820.208 

19,400,803 

27, 

m 

m 

20,850,260 


Average of 1828, 


L.19,20G,404- 


Average of 1824, 


L.20,423,481 


In one year, therefore, there was an augmentation in the 
currency of upwards of 1,200,000/. Nor dul it stop here; for 
in the month of February 1825, the circulation of tlie Bank 
of England was increased still fartlief, as will be seen from die 
following account:— 
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1825.—Feb. 5» Bank-notes in eircnladon ]l»2I«9dl.93?^ 

12.. 21,307.879 

19,.21,234.678 

2C, : - - - - 21,060,144 

Average amount - L.2),383,65S 

Now the average amount of tlie Bank circulation in th^ 
month of February, 1823, was 18,174,770^., and in the nionth 
of Februarv, 1821<, it wms 20,067,5417.; and therefore, com¬ 
paring 1824 with 1823, tlicre is an augmentation of about 
2,000,000/.; and comparing 1825 with 1824, there is an uug-^ 
mentation of 1,300,000/.; and, finally, if we institute a coni- 
]>arison between 1823 and 1825, the circulation of the latter 
year presents us with an increiisc of 3,200,000/. * 

But the continued and increasing pressure of the drain for 
bullion ultimately compelled the Director.s to change their tac¬ 
tics, and to withdraw a portion of their paper. The Governor 
stat(‘d at a meeting of proprietors, on the 22d of September last, 
(1825) tliat the amount of bank notes then in circulation, was 
18,200.000, being a reduction of above three millions, as com¬ 
pared with tlieir issues in February that year, VV’^e have no 
means of knowing when the Directors began to reduce their is¬ 
sues, or wlu’ther tins wa.s the whole extent to w hicli it was carried. 
This much, however, is certain, that tlieir reduction was a niea- 
siiro w'hich had bcc*)me indispensable for the safety of their 
own establisliment; and had limy, as sound policy would have 
suggested, resorted to It wlien the drain first began, in Juno 
1H24, they would have, given an early check to the overissue 
of tlie country l)anks, and woidd in consequence have gi’ealiv 
miligaterl, tlioiigli it is clear tijcy could not have entirely pre¬ 
vented, the crisis that illtiimitely took ))lace. 

W'e liave no doubt tliiit tin: Bank Directors acted tbroiigli- 
out the whole of this afhiir, in the w'av which thev conceived 
was most Iik{‘Jy to promote tlie real interests of the country; 
and that their disinclination to contract their issues arose, not 
from any consuierations about the almost imperceptible influ¬ 
ence such a measure migli! have had on their prohts, but from 
an aj)|)rehension lest, by doing so, they might give an injurioim 
slitick to comnu'rcial ci'edit. These, how*;vcr, we take Jeiiv'e 
to sa}*, are considerations, which persons in the situation of the 
Directors of the Bank of Kngland, ought very rarely to allow 
to influence their proceedings. Their business is not to take 

* See a valuable letter, fiigned Daniel Hat'dcastlc, in one of the 
Numbers of the Times for October last. 
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of the commerce of the country but to adjust the isaiiM 
^ their paper, so that the mint and market price of gold, and 
the exchanges, may always be at or near par. When the Go¬ 
vernor of the Bank said in his speech to to the proprietors in 
March 1825, that be believed 20 millions was not a larger circu^ 
lotion^ than ike real business of the anadry required^ he was 
plainly stepping out of his proper province, and was giving an 
opinion on a point, of whicn neither ))e nor any one dse could 
bo otherwise than wholly ignorant. The truth is, that the ab- 
sulute number of Bank of England notes in circulation, never af- 
l<:)rds any inc‘ans orjudging w}i(ithcr they are, or are not in excess. 
They only form a pari, perluips not more, in ordinary cases, 
tlian a third part of the ciiculating niediuin ; and supposing the 
dciiiatid for money to be as constant as it is fluctuating, they 
sliould I'iiry, ntU to be in excess, ittversify^ as the amount of 
coin aiul provincial paper in circulation. In one case, Bank 
of England paper niighl la* in excess, Vi Jtflent or cighteai mil¬ 
lions were in circulation : when in another, an issue of twenty 
or twenty-five uiillions uii;^hl not be enougli. It is idle, there¬ 
fore, to lalk about proporiioning tlie suj)|jly of i)aper to the 
w’auts of the country, oiin*v\vIsc Uluin by ejilarging or contract¬ 
ing its amount, sous l(» [)reserv<‘ the value of the entire mass 
of the currency on a par wilh the value of the currency of o- 
iher countries. If the Directors follow any other p' inciple, 
they are sure to err, ISo long as gold is demanded from them, 
so long ought they to continue gradually to contract their issues, 
and so long us it is not diunaiulod, so hmg ought they to con¬ 
tinue gniduuliy to enlarge them, without caring about the ac¬ 
tual number of their notes in circulation. WJicii they con¬ 
tinue, on purpose lo avoiti giving a shock to coininerce, to 
maintain the same nmnber of notes in eiiculation, notwithstand¬ 
ing a demand for gold, lliey may tlepend u|)')n it tliey will 
greatly aggravate tlie mischief they are attempting to avert. 
f^HMier or laicr the propriety of making a reduction in the 
unionnl of their issues will cease to W optwital with them ; and 
they will be <‘omp*'lk'd, in order to prevent the total cxhausilon 
of tlnnr collers, lo take tliat step which they ought in all cases 
to take, the immient tlie drain begins to set in. When they 
thtfer re<lnciiig thi'ir issues, the overis.sue ftfilie country hanks, 
aud all those gambling and absurd speculations wliieh uniform¬ 
ly abound in perioiis when there is an niiusnal facility ofolv- 
tiinjug discounts, are carried lo an extreme extent, and the 
revulsion Iwcomcs [)roporlionally severe, whenever the Bank 
js compelled, as she is sure to be in llie end, to narrow Jier 
issues. 

It is evident from the previous sbilcments, that the Directors 
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oftlje Bank of Engltnul foil into a double error in a^r 
tempting to force the issue'of their own notes at the' 
period when they ought to Iiuve Jbreseen ilmt the iocreast'd 
issues of the ci>uijtry hankers, consequent upon the renewed 
j)rohperity of the country, would of themselves render the cur¬ 
rency redundant, and occn-sion a druin lor bullion ; and 
in refusing to reduc*', and indeed actually increasing, the nuin- 
her of their own noU’s in circulation for upwards of a twelve¬ 
month after the diain for bullion bad begun to operate on llieir 
coiT’ers. 1 lad the Directors’conducted their cslablislunent on 
sound scientilic priiu*i))le'>,' and forhorn*' cousiilering tliemsidves 
as the appointed triiardians ol ronnnercia! credit and confi¬ 
dence, tlu‘y woultl have avoide<l both these error*?, But what¬ 
ever mistakes the l)ire('lors of the Bank may have committed, 
and none will accuse us of havino nny v\ Uh loconeeul or jiailiate 
thorn, we have not iho reinott'st itiea tliat the injurious oflecls that 
have resulted fj'oin their proi'etaiing.-. would have been, as many 
supposi*, in tin* slighti'st degree mitigated, had there been se¬ 
veral such estal>lishnionls in London. Suppose another m(‘tP'4)- 
politau bank, for the issue* of notes Itad be<’n in existence thiriug 
the last 1 w'o years, and that somet)rour first inonieil men, as 
Messrs Baring, llojbsclfild. had been at its head : v.e ven¬ 
ture to sav, liiat though tin* present si *to of our peeuniary af¬ 
fairs m'glit have, in conse4|nej;ee, Ix en mneli more unfavemrabje 
than it laaiUy is, it couUl not havi* been in anv degree inqiroved. 
1 lad M es>rs Baring iS: C’o. discount! d at a lower rate of in- 
leresl than file Bank (d* h’nghind lias dime, or Inid they negoei- 
aled bills refused by the Dii t'cloi.-. iiftliat Kstalili-.linn nt, tluTi* 
must, of course, have l>'*e»i a greater (juantily <'!’ their paper a- 
lloiil than has been oi'the Bank’s. But it is'evitleiit that, mi- 
dei such circinn^tanri‘s, the ndmidancy ot‘ tin* currency and 
lliu ilr.ain for bullu>n would ha\t' been piojmrlionaliy greali'r r 
and it would, in eon-?i‘()ncin‘(', have Ix eii lua'e-sary t(» make a 
moiii cou-iderable reduction in llie ainounl t)l‘ the currency, 
which wouUl have unavoidably occasioned a still more strioiis 
rcvnl'-ion : And il^ on the other hand, Messrs Baring & (.'o, 
had not ilisci)unti‘(l at so low a lati* of interest as the Bank of 
Kiigland, iir l>ecn more scrn]nilous about the quality of the 
bills (liscouiited, their issues would have been so confined as 
not sensibly to affect tht>se of the Bank: an<l tin* cuirencv 
wouhi have been in the exact stali' lliat it n{»vv is. 

ll IS not now necessary tlial wi? should <*nter into any e::- 
planations with r<*spect to tin proper constitutiiui of a National 
Bank. W'e cerlaiiily entertain a very decidetl opinion on tlio 
subject : Imt it is rif too great consofjuenre ti> be iliscussi'd in- 
cwh*nlallv ; and so hmu as Ciovcniineni c!loo'.,.>^ to deU-gute tlui 
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"important trust of supplying the country with paper mon^ to 
E set <»f irresponsible private genilemen, we do not know that 
couKl -bein better liaiuls tJian in those of the Directors of the 
Bank of Ktigland. Without, ihcrefore, stopping at present 
to agitate this question, it is ch;ar, from tlie statements and rea¬ 
sonings prtiVu>UHly advanced, that so long as the present or¬ 
ganization of tlic country banks is |>enintled to continue, so long 
^uJl we bo jicriodically revisited with the same sort of revulsions 
we have just oxp.ci’iciiced, Wh(;n the agitation caused by 
tlic present storm has subsided, and corilidence been onco 
more restored, the seeds of future iniscliicf will b<‘gin to germi¬ 
nate. 'I'lie exj)eri<'Jic«; ol the present crisis will be very soo< 
forgotten; the c»>iintry banks will again beconie exceedingly 
liberal in their iliseouuts; their paper will gradually become 
redundant: a drain l‘or gold on the Hank of Krigland will be 
the consequence ; and as tliat e.stablisinnent nnisl, in self-de¬ 
fence, coulracl its issues, a iVcsIi period oi' bnnkruptey will bo 
Uie ultimate and inevitable re nil ! 

It may ind(*ed be siippi'secL that the les-.ou taught ]»y the 
events of the last three <,r (onr years, -wnl iu»t be tliroun away 
on the J)in‘ctors of the Haju. ; and thai in inline liny will, 
by immediately reduenig their -.ues on tlie fn--! selling in of 
a drain for gold, give an earjy elteek to tin- ovv-rissue of country 
paper, and thus lessen the sevt rity <»!' lln* ])aroxvsm. *^riiis, 
however, it nuiM, in* i vvuie'^setl, 1 •. bnl a sleniU rsccurirv to w hich 
U» titi.st for proleetiou* And r«boiild j» sn gh- l)auklug c.sla- 
blisiinii-nt g»\e v.ay in coie-equeiice o[‘ llu’ e<<ntra< iron ;#!" the 
niipe.r of lUe Hank of l aiglaiid, it nd'-iit, by exciting a ])anic, 
Itaui to the ilesirucUon of hmubeds iiu.j*e. It sceiii*., therefore, 
to be (juile iinli'^^peiisable iJiat a ci'inplete aiui radical cliauge 
should be made in the entire sy-ltin (•I'counuy bankliur,— that 
Ciovi rinnenl should inti_i tere to pui down a sv;a in that naturally 
and unavi'idiibly hails to piiiodical reMiisions thr.l plunge 
thousiuuls into bankiu]>tcy and rum,— and that, v.lan it gives 
plicate indiviiUiids (he jiower to issm inn'ev, it onyl-t, at iho 
dumc time, to iiave ainpli* set nrity, lluii the pu'.dic ^luill lose 
nothing either hy their inqno^ hImu'c or their frciuh 

To ctleet tliai improwment in thesysb ni of h.inkiiur in Km**- 
lainl, that is so e.-seuli:.lly ncci---ary, ihrei- ddli rem plans have 
bticn propi^sed, vi/._y.V;.s/, ttM-qual llu Maluleof HtJS, and 
lo allow ihu fonnation of jtiiiit slock hanl.lng conpciiie.s, with 
mimcrou.s boilies of partiiei^, oji a plan' .sinitlar to’those 
established in SeolJand ; -sWw/.r/, to sepjtivss aii piivate bank 
notes for h'ss than ,V.. ami to supply t’air filace with coin, 
or with «nmilor, notes of tlie Hank oi i'ligland; and Third 
to allow jirivatc batiking companies to is^iu imics as at pre- 
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sent^ but to oblige such as chose to avail themselves of that 
power, to deposit securities fur their payment in the hands of 
Government. We shall offer a few remarks on each of these 
plans. 


I. With respect to the firsts there can be little doubt that tlie 
repeal of the injurious and absurd restriction by which more 
than six individuals are prevented from joining in any copart¬ 
nery for the issue of notes, would be a considerable improve¬ 
ment on the existing system. It would most probably lead to 
the formation of banking companies with a considerable num¬ 
ber of partners in most of the great commercial towns; and it 
is said that, inasniucli ns the partners of tliese establishments 
would all be bound to the whole extent of their fortunes for the 
debts of file co})artriery, security would be alforded to the pub¬ 
lic against ultimate loss, even though the bank should, from any 
sudden pressure, be obliged to suspend its pnyiticnts, at tile 
same time that the knowledge of this ultimate stability would, 
by conciliating the public confidence, have a powerful tendency 
to prevent runs, 'riuit the formation of joint-stock banking 
companies in ICngland would in some degree realize these ad¬ 
vantages, is, we think, quite obvious; but it is the merest de¬ 
lusion, to su})posc that it would oUbrd that security to the 
public against those sudden and ruinous changes in the a- 
momit and value of money which is so indispensable. Those 
who have sjieculaLcd on this subject, have reasoned exclusive¬ 
ly from observing what has taken place in Scotlanil; and be¬ 
cause the Act of 17UB does not extend to Scotland) and we 
have a frw banking cstablisliments witli numerous bodies of 
partners, it is contended that the comjiarative exemption of 
this part of the enqhre from the revulsions that have made 
so nuicli havoc in Kiigland, is wholly to be ascribed to this 
circumstance. But this is to come to a conclusion a little too 


hastily; nor do we conceive that any thing can he mure ab¬ 
surd tiian to argue, that because few of the Hc<itch banka 
have failed, similar establishments would succeed eipially well, 
if attempted in a country so dillcrcntly circumstanced us Eng¬ 
land ! Tlie fact is, ns any one who has ever reflected a mo¬ 
ment on the subject must be aware, that tliere must always 
be infinitely more hazard in conducting the business of bank¬ 
ing in England than in Scotland. With the exception of 
Glasgow, and the country immediately contiguous, Scotr- 
iand nas hanlly any foreign trade, and but very little manu¬ 
facturing indurtry. Tile business that is carried on in Edin¬ 
burgh and other parts of the coniitrv, is cither confined to a 
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retaii trnil(% or !o the sale of proihico, the. growers, to 
fncrchaiitij from Kiip^laiul, or lo licakTs scalleretl throiif^h the 
country. The situation of these pcTsons is •rt-nerally well known 
to the hankers willi wluMivthrv tieni, who innst he verv careless 
indeed, if they (wcr h»se nnv ihinir eoiisidciahle hv them. It 
would he w<n‘se than idle lo attempt to prove hy argument tie* 
yustdinercnce in the sitiialion of Midi pei.-.ons as coin])art‘d with 
that of a Very large pro] lort ion of the merchants ami iiinnidac- 
turers of Knglami. 'J'lie foreign tradt* of Liverpool onl\, is 
•qunl to about /ivc times that ofuli Scotland; and wi' ant (}uite 
tture we are a good deal witliin (he mark when we iilliriu, that 
there is more speculation in l.ancashire in a week, tiian there 
U in Scotland in a tuelvenionlli. 

It should also l>e kept in view, that owing to lh(; rom)>arn- 
tiveiy limited itxttail and p(>])n)aTiou of Scotland, we liave only 
Iroiii to M/V///e.stahlislimi nts for the issue of imtes; 

ami ill conse<|iieiice of this fewness ol* their niinilxu’s, am( of 
certain Weekly operulioiis of ex< hanging their notes, and h:i- 
hiiiring tlu'ir accounts witJi each (Ulua*, it is easy i‘or tliein to 
concert their measures in eonimon, and to ,sup])ort each other 
during a ]U‘r!od of temporary distress or ptiiiic; while llie 
kiHiwii wi'altli (if tile individual partm'rs in most of them, ami 
gun oral safety of dieir hiisiiiess, haw commonly ilisposed 
^thein lo give this nuiliial supfiort. It is obviously impossible, 
however, that any such concm l can ever obtain among I he 
hundreds of hanking estahlislmiciits that exist in Lnglaiul ; 
aiul this eircnmslaiice is ol‘ itself suflicient to vitiate all inle- 
renccs ilrawn from the slate <ii hanking in tlie one country to 
its state in the odiei. No contagion sj)reads so rapitllv as that 
ot a panic. A iailure in Ptirtsmoulh not unfreijiienllv excites 
a strong sensation in Newcastle; and lias ullimatdy, on more 
than one occasion, led to a run in the latter 1 

W»'apprehend, indeed, tlial most ol those wlio have hceu 
to lavish of their eulogies on the Scotch hanks, ha\c hern 
bill very Kleuderly iiiformetl with respect lo the real situation 
-of lliose establishments. I'roni the .staleiuents reccnily jnit 
lurth, one woidtl he le<l to supiiose that tliere is iu»t a hank in 
JSootUind without some himdreds of jiartiiers; whcrixis, tlie |>laiu 
•miUter of fact is, that out of or /hirn/ estahiish- 

tncnls for llie issue of notes, there are twenty, the niimher of 
whose )mrtners vary i'vo\\\/i‘//n‘7t ft) o?;c, f-icn^nmf//ira j 'i’he JJaiik 
*tif Kotiflmid and the Hoyal Lank are out of the tpiestion : Fur 
‘Vhey ai^ ClidHcmi hanks, and tlie partners ai-c onlv liable for 
the Rinonnt of the shares which they resjieclively hoUl, or, tak¬ 
ing them in the aggregate, fi>r the‘capital of tlie lianks. Aiul 
wifli the exception of the Commcrcjui Lank, the Lritisli Liiica 
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Company, the National Bank, eslablishcil oiiJy the oUter day, 
two bunks in Dundee, two bunks in Aberdeen, and the Perth 
Barikini' Company, the }iartners in most of tlie other banks are 
in a very small ilef^ree, if at all, more numerous than those in 
the English banks. For example, there are i}X\\yJi/t€eu partners 
in (lie Leith bank, and nine in liie House of Sir William 
Forbes & C<».; ilie Greenock hank, the two Paisley banks, 
and the Henfrewshiro l)ank, have omoriffst them only txveniy^five 
jiarlners; two «»f the very first hanks in Glasgow, the SIrip 
Ihink and the I'liistle Bank, have only ihitleeii piirlners; the 
Ayr l)nnk has oi\\y nine; the Dundee New Ihink.^T/c; the 
Caithness Bank Acfl, and so on. * And it will be observe<I, 
not only that many of the establislmients with the smallest 
number of partners are fouiuled in tlte W'esi of Scotland, 
^^bere the risk incurred by the bankel•^ \s infinitely greater 
titan in the other parts of ilie country, but tluit tlte notes of 
some of them have a most e.xtensivc circulation ; aiuKthat they 
enjov, and we believe most justly, an eipial share of the public 
coiduleiice with those that Itave more numerous bodies of pro¬ 
prietors. 

A great deal has been said with regard to the beneficial ef¬ 
fects resulting from the mutual exchanges that are made, twice 
a week, by the Scotch bankers, of each other’s notes in tbeir 
possession. But this, though hi many respects an useful and 
convenient regulation, is quite incffcclual, either to prevent the 
excessive issue of the notes of any one banking company, ia 
which the public lias confidence, or to prpvent a general over¬ 
issue. If llie dillbrent banks were to increase their issues in 
the same, or nearly the same proportion, the whole currency 
of the country might lie doubled, were that otherwise practi¬ 
cable, In the course of twelve months, without the notes of any 
one company becoming excessive in relation to the others; for,'ai 
the iticreasca amount <d' notes that might be payable by a par¬ 
ticular company would, under such circumstances, be met by 
the eijuaily increased amount that would be receivable by it, 
tlic balance to be paid in cash or hills on London, would not 
really be greater than it had been hefotc the augmentation. 

'i'hat great and suddvfu and therefore perilous fluctuations 
iiavc taken place in the currency of Scotland, is placed beyond 


* For an cfflcinl account of the number of partners in the Scotch 
banks, see p. 420 of the Appendix to the Lords* Report on the 
Hesutnption of Cash Payments. This account is dated the 25th of 
April 1819, so tliat some variation may since have taken place in 
the number of partners; but there is no reason to suppose that it 
Jufc' been at all cendderuble. 
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all question, by the returns made by the three principal Scotch 
banks to the Committee of the House of Commons in 1819. 
For example, the British Linen Company state, that, assuming 
the number 1000 to represent tlie amount of their notes in cir¬ 
culation on the 5lh of January IK 10, they had increased to 
1410 on the 7th January' 1814, and had again fallen to 927 on 
the 2d January 1818; being an increase of upwards oi forty 
per cent, in tbe course of the lirst four years of that period, and 
a decline of thirty five |)cr cent, in the course of the next four 
years. This, howeviT, r« not the greatest (luctiiation ; for whiU 
the issues on the 2d January 1818, are represented by the 
number 927, they luid inerchsed to 1884 on tlie 1st of January 
1819, iH’ing a ?/Ar (f no less than f/rty^ixio per cent, in the 
course of a ijrar J * 

The fliictuaiions in the issues of the Royal Bank arc still 
more extraordinary. According to the scale furnished by that 
establishment to the Cotnniittce, tlic amount of tlicir notes in 
circulation, on the 1st of January 1810, being taken at 1000, 
those in circulation on the 21 sL of September 1818 had sunk to 
267, being a decline, in the course of little more than sLr years, 
of scven/;i/-//vr per cent. And again, in (he interval between the 
2lst of Septernhrr J8I6, anil the 22d December 1817, being a 
space of only fourteen months, their issues had been increased 
from 207 to 1186, <^r in the enormous proportion of 538 per 
cent.! |- 

The .variations in the issues o! the Bank of Scotland are 
much le>.s cxe(’<sl\i‘ ihuu those of llio Royal Bunk, or even 
of the British Linen Company; but lliey, loo, arc very consi¬ 
derable. Am! when it is considered, that thc.se three banks 
furnislt, according to the estimate of Mr Gilchrist, a hatf tf f} 
the Xihole paper cunoicp tfSnUlaml, f and that there is no rea¬ 
son for supposing, (hat t)ic issues of tlie other bunks were more 
steady or equable llnin theirs, it is easy to &ec how much the 
prices of all sorts of commodities, and the tbriunes of all classes 
trf' individuals engngi’d in buMiiess, must have been ahected by 
»uch sudden and excessive changes in tlic quantity, and, conse¬ 
quently, in the value ol'money. 

Seeing, thcTefore, that notwithstanding the power to esta¬ 
blish banks with nuint rous bodies of proprietors lias always 
existed in Scotland, imt more tlian a third of the banks in this 
part of the Knqiire are so established, and that the currency of 
the country is subject lo extreme Uuciuations, on wliat pretence 


• Comraons* lb*port, 1819, p. 828. f Ditto, p. 329, 

X Mr (jilchrist’fl evidence. Commons* Report, 1819, p, 211. 
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can it be sai<J, that the mere rc}>cal of the Act of 1708, prereiit- 
ijig the cstablishnicnt of groat joint-i!>tock bmiks in Englaudi 
would lead to the supprcshiou of the existing banking houses, 
and the genera] foundation of large eslablishincnls, or that it 
would give equality to the supply abd value of money? It is most 
probable, indeed, that such a measure would lead to the formally 
of u few great banks; and there neither is nor can be anygow 
reason wJiy tlie sana' privilege that is given to an association of 
six should not lx* given to one of six Inuidred imlivulinils. But 
it is quite certain that the re])eal of Urn Act of 1708 woiild not 
of itselj' occasion any nuilenid change in the present systeUK 
The superior stability of tin* Scotch banlcs is owing to wholly 
diflei’enl caiiios —to the <liMerent state ol' the couutrj', Ujc feww 
ness of their nimibers, their conse(juent power to concert mco- 
Rures, and, in some respects, their virtual combination—per- 
haj)s, also to tin* greater caution and shrewdness of the Scotch 
bankers. Wv tio,,llieivibiv, hope that tlie ]niblic will notbcRO 
iar inisi(‘d by llie c nlogisls of the Scoteli system as to supposo 
that its ijUroiliictioii into j'aigland can allbrtl any adequate or ef¬ 
fectual seeiiril V auainst the endless recurrence of revulsions siini* 
lar to lliat which has been just I'xperienced. 'fluf fact is, that no 
company, wliether il consists of six or six thousand ]>artners, 
ought to have the power to issue notes at pleasure; Vor, you 
can Iiine no seeiinly that tla y will not abuse this power; at the 
same, time that it is certain, that the ruin occasioned by the 
bankniptey, or the caprice, ot‘ any establishment, will most 
eomnamly be directly proportioneil to l)ie number of its part- 
aters, and the credit and conildence il has enjoyetl. 

The. eliarler granted to the pi\)j)netors of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land does not expire unld and until then, they have the 

right to pieveiit the estalih-Jnnent of any banking comjiuny with 
more than six pajtners. get rid of this rebiriclion, Lord 

Liverpool made a pro[)osai to the Bank Direclors in April 
in which otlered, on the part of Government, to ex¬ 
tend the duration of the Bunk Charier for ten years, or until 
1843, provided the ))roprit tors would now agree to waive theur 
right, to iirovent the est;ibli.shment <if banks with nuineroui 
bcidies of jiurtners, beyond the distance of 05 miles from Lon¬ 
don. As might have been expecteil, the Bank Proprietors 
eagerly catched at this jjroposal, and unanimously authorized 
the Directors to accejit the lc*rms offered by Lord LiverpuoL 
l>uckily, however, his Lordsliip seems to have perceived, juit 
before it was too late, tlial he had been infinitely too liberal in 
liis oflTei’vS; for the measure was not submitted to Parliament: 
And we do hope, that no such improvidGiit and prodigal ar-- 
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dl ^estiorif by the fettiHis made by the ibree prindpal Seem 
iMnlcs to the Ciomhilttee of the House of Commons in ISI#; 
For exfli0ple|’ the British Linen Company state, that, assunirn|( 
the number 1000 to represent the amount of their notes in dr- 
OKletion on the Sih of January 1810, they had'increased to 
^0 on the 7th January 1814, and had again fallen to 927 on 
alt 3d January 1818; being an increase of upwards fiprty 
|ier Cent, in the course of the first four years of that period, and 
ft decline of thirty five per cent, in the course of the next four 
years* This, however, is not the greatest fluctuation; for whiU 
the issues on the 2<1 January 1818, are represented by the 
Humber 927, they had increased to 1884 on the 1st of January 
18JO, being a rise of no less thon Jhrty-tvoo per cent* in the 
eourte of a single pear! * 

The fluctuations in the issues of the Royal Bank are still 
more extraordinary. According to the scale furnished by that 
establishment to the Committee, the amount of their notes in 
circulation, on the Isl of January IHiO, being taken at 1000, 
those in circulation on the 21 st of September 1816 had sunk to 
* 267, being a decline, in the course of little more than six years, 
of seventy-five per cent. And again, in the-interval between the 
21st of September 1816, and the 22d December 1817, being a 
apace of only founoen months, their issues had been increased 
from 207 to 1486, qf in the Iftormous proportion of 538 oer 
, cent.! + , ^ 

The, variations in the issues of the Bank of Scotland are 
much less excessive than those of ilie Royal Bank, or even 
of the British Linen Company; but they, too, are very consi- 
derable. And when it is considered, that these three banks 
fiimUh, according to the estimate of Mr Gilchrist, a half qf 
the VBhoie paper currency o/SfMland, t and that there is no re^ 
ton for supposing, tliat the issues of the other banks were more 
at^ly or equable than theirs, it is easy to se*? how much the 
- j of commodities, and the fortunes of all classes 

of mdmduals engaged in business, must have been affected by 
mich sudden and excessive changes in the quantity, and, cons^ 
'gently, in the value of money. 

notwithstanding the power to esta- 
'bikh banks w'jlh numerous bodies of proprietors has always 
-ft^isted 111 Scotliuid, not more than a third of the banks in this 
jmrt of the Kmpire are so established, and that the currency of 
^ countiy is subject to extreme fluctuations, on what pretwice 


• Commons' Riqiort, 1819, p. 328. f Ditto, p. 329. 

^|r Gilchrist a evidence, Comaions’ Report, 1819 , pi 214.' 
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that the ineretep^QftheActoC.i90^jiiwr^^ 
iogiheiestabiiBhineAt of great joint-stock biQiiks in Engliiid^ 
vaiikl lend to the suppresbion of- the existing banking boufi^ 
and tlie general fouiulntion of large establishments, or 
vould ffive c(]uality to the supply abd value of money ? It is mo$^ 
prolmlne, indeed, that sucli a measure would lead to the format^M 
of a few groat banks; mul tlicre neither is nor can be euygoS^ 
reason why tlie same privilege tlint is given to an association H 
six should not be given to one of six hundred individuals. Bu< 
it is quite cerLaiu Unit the repeal of the Act of 1708 would not 
of itselJ' occnsioii any materuil cliaiigc in the present system. 
Tilt* superior sUibility of the Scotch banks is owing to wholly 
diderent causes—to the ilUlbrent state of the country, tlie fe\sw 
ness of their numbers, their consequent power to concert me»- 
aures, and, in some resjiects, their virtual combination—per¬ 
haps, also to the greater caution and shrewdness of the Scotch 
bankers. Wc do,, therefore, hope that the public will notbusp 
Jar misled by the (niloglsts of the tScolch system as to suppose 
that its iiUroiiLictioii into I'aiglandcan aiTord any adequate or e&* 
fectual security against the endless recurrence of revulsions simir 
lar to tliat w'hich has been just experienced. Tlie fact Is, Uiat OQ 
company, whelhcr it consists of six or six thousand partnemv 
oiiglit to have tlie power to issue notes at pleasure: For, yqu 
can have no security llnit they will not abuse this power; at the 
same time that it is certain, that the ruin occasioned by the 
bankruiJtcy, or liie caprice, of any establishment, will most 
conuuoniy be directly proportioned to the number of its part* 
aers, and the credit ajid contulciice it has enjoyed. 

The charter granted to the pro])rietors of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land docs jiot t'spire until lt^33: and until then, they have t^ 
right topi evcjU the (\siablishmenl of any bunking company with 
more Lluui six puiliuTs. To get rid of this resiriclion, Lord 
Liverpool made a proposal to the Bank Directors in 
1822, ill which lie odered, oii the purl of Government, to pxr 
tend the duration of tlie Bank Charter for len years, or until 
|81<3, provided the proprietors would now agree to w£uve tbciv 
right, to prevent the establishment of bunks with nmnerous 
bodies of partners, beyond the distance of 65 miles from IjOD- 
dou. As migiit have been cxjiected, the Bank .Proprietors 
eagerly cutched at this proposal, and unanimously authorized 
the Directors to accept the teimis oJOTcred by Lord LiverpooL 
Luckily, however, his Lordship seems to have perceived, ia|( 
before it was too late, that he had been infinitely Uk) liberm IQ 
his offers; for the measure was not submitted to Parliamentt 
And we do hope, that no such improvident and prodigal 
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l*iingrnio»t ^\ilJ ever be beard of Wc aeknowlcilj^e that 

die abolitiun of the restriction in question would be an ndviin- 
but to buy that advantage by prolouf^in^ die Bank Char¬ 
ier for either five or ten ycais, would really be to barter gold 
ibr chaff. The »t.‘Slriction i-j^orno ival benefit to the Hunk; 


|C|A wc have not the slightest doubt, thni the Direelors would 
IWKlny consent to iis aliolitioii, on lair and reasonable lerius-^ 
that is, on paying them 50,000/, or 100,000/, 


II. The pb'u that ins been jnoposed fur suppressing the 
issue of all couiitiy bank-noles under 5/, and for supplying 
their jilace, either willi 1/. notes of the Bank of England, or 
with gold com, is niueh lii'ller culeulaled than tlic preceding, 
to give seemity to the publu. 

vVo shall cn<leavour to show, under the next he.ad, that tl>c 
forcible suppression of the smaller notes of Mich coiinliy banks 

/tiid Huh npatjniQi!^ is at once unnr- 

ms.ary, oppressive, and inexjicdient. But it is quite dear, that 
no SCI of individuals ought to be allowed to u-iirp the privilege 
of issuing money to he used in paying the wages of labour, and 
in the common transactions of Ide, unless Ooveinmcnt has pre¬ 
viously obtained a guarantee against whatever loss may niise 
from their procoedingc. 

I'rom the principle on which the businc^s of banking is con¬ 
ducted, that is, from the circumstance of the profits ol a bank¬ 
ing company, for the issue ot notes, depending mainly on the 
excess of the value of their notes in circulation, above the value 
of the dead stock retained in their coffers, to meet the demands 
of the public, it is obvious that no company, however wealthy, 
and however well its niFnirs may be managed, can avoid being 
considerably distressed and embarrassed by sudden runs, or de¬ 
mands for payment of their notes. Bui panics, which are the great 
cause of runs, seldom or never become general, except when the 
banks issue notes of so low a value as to fit them for being used in 
retail trade, and in the ordinary business of society. Previously 
to 1797, neither the Bank of England, nor any of the Englmh 
IROuntry banks were pcTmitted to issue notes of less than five 
pounds. 1 he currcnc)’ n^cd in small payments was thus made 
|0 consist exclusively of the precious metals; and as there was 
HO Miportunity for a panic taking place among the holders of 
^tlif notes, only very few runs'were made upon the banks, and 
little loss was sustained hy their failure. In 1797 this 

K tcm was changed. The Bank of England was then, for the 
it time, empowered to is.buo one and two pouml notes—a pri, 
*yUe« which was soon after granted to the other banks, Banl^ 
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pApor havings in consequence of this arrangcmcnti become^. In 
truth* the only currency of the country, and being in the hatida of 
almoit every individual, the chances of Tun», and, what » nsora 
to the purpose, runs themselves have been multiplied to an inU 
precedent^ extent. Ionics uniformly operate with the greatest 
eOect on the lower classes, or on the holders of small nott|l 
and it is they that, on such occasions, press to the buMBl' 
to demand payment. Extensive merchants and moncy-de^ 
ers arc aware, that no bank could retire all its notes in the 
short space of cigljt or ten da 3 »s; and they ai'e also aware, 
that the maintenance of tlieir own credit is intimately con¬ 
nected with that of the banks in their vicinity. But such 
considerations do not influence the holders of small notes;, 
and, accordingly', we find, that the crisis of 1797, tlie" 
revulsion of 1815, and the late run, were chiefly Caused hr 
the prevalence of a panic amongst the retail traders, and small 
farmers. 

So long, therefore, as any individual, or association of indivi¬ 
duals, may issue notes of a low value, to be used in the common 
transactions of Hfc, without lodging any security for their ulti¬ 
mate payment, so long is it cerfazn that those panics, which 
must necehsoriiy oaciir every now and then, and against which 
no effectual precaution can be devised, must occasion the de¬ 
struction of a greater or smaller number of banking establish¬ 
ments, and, by consequence, a ruinous fluctuation in the supply 
and value of money. 

Up to a comparatively laic period, the banks of the United 
States were nutiiorized to issue notes of any value; and many 
did issue them for so small a sum as a dollar ! TJie consequences 
were such as might have been nniicipated. In i814, there was 
a general demolition of the banks, from one end of the Union to 
the other; and so universal was the destruction, that hardly a 
single establishment for the issue of notes escaped ! The mis¬ 
chief and ruin occasioned by this universal crash, or, in other 
words, by the defective constitution of the banks, are forcibly 
depicted in a Report drawn up by Mr W. H. Crawford, Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury in 1810 : And Congress have latterly in¬ 
terfered, to guard against such tremendous visitations in future* 
by foi bidding the issue of low notes. 

In order to lessen the chances of runs, the directors of sere^ 

ral of the country* banks have adopted the ingenious device of 

making their notes payable in London, and rzot in the 

where they are issued ! This is similar in principle to tsp; 

clause that was furnicrly inserted in the notes issuul by so^9 

pf Uie Scotch banks, whiek made it opHonal for theai eltlw ^ 

• 
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ptnf (bo bearer whm the note waa f^resentedf or sia: maidht 
ittcli prefccntmeht) allowing Icsal interc&t for those six months* 
effects of this clause, which was abolished by act of Parlia* 
fiifntt in (lecrnding (he value of the Scotch notes, are detailed 
by Dr Smith; and there can be no que^ion, that the clause in- 
MMod in the English notes will have similar effects. A note, 
ini|lc!h cannot be converted into cash, unless it is carried two or 
«S«re® hundred miles, perhaps, fiom the sphere of its circulation^ 
k plainly not so valuable as a note payable at the place where 
it !• issued; and, if tlic Legislature docs not interfere to stop this 
practice, we shall mo-^t probably have as many different values 
paper, os there nrc different distances between tlie principal 
^^OCMintry-towns and London ! An abuse of this kind ought up- 
'* 0|t no account lo be toleiated. 

The only objetiions of w<‘iglil tliat can be made to the plan for 

3 ressing tlie smaller notes tffsncli country banks as are either 
le or unwilling lo lodge security lor their repayment, and 
Siip|)U ing their jiijiee with coin or notes of the Hank of Englaod, 
*hid ^1 tlieir phue be supplied with coin,.the country 
■will be siilyected to tlie expense of maintaining an extraordinary 

S unntity of gold and silver in circulation; and sicondj that if 
mir place is snjijdied witli Hank of England paper, yorge/;y 
will be practised to as great an extent as e\er. 

With r<'specl to the iirst of these objections, it is quite clear, 
that in tlie event of a, r or//»/// millions of one pound notes be¬ 
ing wUlubaw n Iroin (ircnlation, and ibeir |ilaee being supplied 
by an etmal number of s(neuigiis, a very considerable ex- 
jHinse will be enl.iiletl on the country. iWintirest of so large 
a Runi, inchuling a moderate allowaiiee for the wear and tear 
of the coins, and the expeiist s o( coinage, cannot be csti- 
moted at less than .VM),(MK*/. a ^enr; thougli it is most certain¬ 
ly lute, that il the issue of this additional quantity of coin be 
the only means by winch uniformity ctiii be given to the value 
of the curreney, and ruinous /luctuiiiions in its supply avoided 
the expense' \»ould lie well and pioperlv incurred. We are 
Mtisiu-d, however, Unit the fluctuati<ms‘iu question may be 
avoided without any such saciifice. Jt was not to the increased 
we of Uie notes of the Hank of England that took place 
>nng the latter years of the war, by the substitution of the low 
ps pf tliat Establishment in the place of tJiose of the coun- 
banka, but to their dtftcfn'i* esvtuiion^ that their 

wy WHS U) be asei ibed. There bus not, for upwards of half a 
LurT,beeu mywsiblv imjn'oxcment in the manufuctme of Bank 
uotea. Apnureutly satisfied with tin* security derived 
Directors haye allowed notes to be Uh 
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ftudv eb^ved in so wretched e ^le, and whidb cllbi^*|l|!'|w 
dUtibgttuhlng points or peculiarities, on which the eye can Yw 
fa eOiMpariiig uiem with each other, that they almost sedniA' 
be intended to stimulate ^the efforts of forgers. It wouM 1^ 
radmr rash, however, to conclude from this, Uiat the arts fam 
hden stationary for the last fifty years, and diat it is impoiti^M ^ 
fa render the imitation of a bank note awork of greater dmicdl^ 
It is, we admit, no easy task to manufacture a note which 
not be counteifeited, even by ordinary engravers, with suw 
Cient exactness to deceive the mass of those into whose 
hands it is likely to come in die course of circulation* But 
this is a difficulty that has been surmounted. Previously to 
1814<, the period when the Directors of the Bank of Ireland 
adopted Mr OldhamS plan for engraving their notes, their 6jT- 
gery was carried on to a very great extent. Since then, however* 
u has almost entirely ceased ; and it ap}}ears from a paper print¬ 
ed in the Session 1821-22, by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons, that only sevetifeen jiersons had been convicted of issuing 
ibrged notes in Ireland in the three years ending with 18201 
Although, therefore, wc do not pretend to be infornied with re¬ 
spect to tlie obstacles which have hitherto prevented the Direo- 
tors of the Bunk of England from issuing the improved notes of 
which so much has been said, there are good grounds for doubt¬ 
ing whether they can be so formidable as has been represented. 
It IS a very mistaken notion to suppose, as the Directors of fae 
Bank of England seem to have done, that nothing less than tho 
issue of notes can be of any niateilal service. This 

is a degree of ])erlcrtioii to which it is in vain to expect to 
reach. Whatever l»as been executed by one st't of artists, ma^ 
be imitated by some other sot. Bui, pro\uled this imitation be 
rendered as \i may he, a work of comparative difficulty, tlie 
public interests will be sufficiently protected. Notes which 
can <mly be couterfeited by first-rate engravers, will very 
rarely be counterfeited at all; and never in such numbers os to 
be productive of any seriously injurious consequences. 

Forgery, it must be remembered, is an evil inseparable from 
the use of money—an abatement from the innumerable advan¬ 
tages of which It has been productive. Whatever commodity 
may be adopted to serve as a circulating medium, it must, in tlie 
nature of things, be a hopeless task to attempt to guard completely 
against the cnorts of the issuers of spurious money. If me emf- 
rency consists of paper, it will be counterfeited, and if it consl^ 
of tlie precious metals they will be adulterated and debased. 
that can be done is to throw obstacles in the way of forgety-l-ta 
render it, if possible, a work of extreme difficulty; and - UmM 
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14 «« roftwn for supposing that it'woulil be piorc dlffitnl? 
to <lo this with notes than with coins. Indeed the very contrary 
sweins to be established. No scheme for tlie improvement « 
Uie coinage has had the same success* in preventing the issue bf 
spurious coins, that Mr Oklliam’s inventions have had in pre-' 
%'ciitihg the Usne of forged notes. In reasoning on this sub¬ 
ject, we have been led into error by referring exclusively to tM 
paper of the Bank of Knghind. But the ditlictilties opposed to 
the issue of forgid paj)cr must he estimated by tlie success 
which forgers have liacl in imitating the and not the worst 
ItoUS in circulation. And if wc refer to this j)roper criterion-^ 
if for (‘xainple, m** take tlie improved notes of the Bank of Ire¬ 
land, or of file Scofcli ISunks for a standard, instead of the im- 
im^)rovtd notes of llie Bank of Kngiandt it'ulll be found that 
the security of the public againsi fraud and imposition is any 
thing but iuipuired by the issue of paper. 

\V'c do not, therefore, think that the pica, that the with« 
clrauing of the smaller notes of such country banks, as do not 
choose to find security lor their issues, and the supplying of 
their place with one pound notes of the Bank of England, 
would lead to a groat increase of forgery, is well founded. We 
arc persuaded that all danger that could arise from this source 
might be cflectunlly obviated by a little attention on the part 
of the Directors ol the Bank oi England to the improvement 
of their notes. And if this were done, and the notes of the 
country banks made payable in Bank of England paper, and 
the paper of the Bank in gold bars exclu*'ivcly, tlic issue of gold 
coin would he rendered ipiiic siipcifluoiis; at the same time 
that the over-issue of paper would he more ciFectualJy prevented 
than it is at this moment, that the Bank woukl be relieved from 
the necessity of furnishing the country banks with supplies of 
gold during a revulsion, and that a very great security would 
be obtained against injurious fluctuations. 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted, that this se¬ 
curity would not be ndc<|uatc lo guard complctehj against the 
improvidence or bad faith of llie issuers of paper. That the 
iuppression of the smaller noU^s of the country banks who do 
nbt find security for their issues, would lessen the frequency 
anf| intensity of runs and panics, is certain ; but it is at the 
MUM time obvious that though a bank should not issue notes 
tfi^'less value than 5/., it might, notwithstanding, become 
Ihsbtvent from a variety of causes—from advancing its notes 
on insufficient security, or from a run caused by its issuing 
them in excess. But this is plainly a contingency against which 
grilling but the sui^reasion of all private bonks for the issue of 
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pf ih9.f9rcing them to Jitmish Kcurifie$ fguiveiM 0 ffy 
fhrir iss^esf wlieiher thry conaibt of lar^ pf 
ItpMf cau ever completely ^uard- In the event, however^ of^ , 
•nwdfer iiiMes being prohibited, or issued cm security, end the 
Uollting the nuinl)cr of partnera repealed, wc do not thmk that 
mpeh tuturc inconvenience would arise from the uircontroilod 
Itrococdings of the country banks. But if it should be fot|ncl 
that these measures were not sunicient to give thdt protection' 
to the public, against fluctuations in the value of money, (p 
which they are entitled, then certainty it would be the boutitleii 
duty of Oovernment either wholly to suppress the country banks 
or to make them find security for their whole issues. • We be¬ 
lieve, however, though it is impossible to speak with confidencsd 
on such a point, that ^ny further intcifcience would be unne¬ 
cessary; and that the suppression of all country notes under f>L 
not issued on >^0001 it}’, and allowing any number of partners to 
form themselves into a banking company, would go fur sufli- 
ciendy to improve the existing system. 

111. But, ns ha* been already observed, it would be both 
oppressive and impolitic, in the event of any of the country 
banks fiiultng security for the payment of tlieir issues, as is 
proposed in \.\ic t/jini of the plmis we have tuken the liberty 
to examine, to prohibit them iiom issuing small notes. ii| 
this case, the public would have a guaruiitcc against sufloring 
loss from tlicii proceedings; and the ciicumstancc of Us being 
known that this guarantee had been obtuined, would prt*- 
vent then being exposed to sudden runs. There cun be iio 
question, however, that Pailnrnent will bcjusily chargeable with 
the most culpable inottcntion to tlie public intei esL>, if it does not 
interpose its authority, Litlu^r entirely to present the issue of 
gmall notes by the countr} batikcis, or to subject those who U- 
suc them to the obligation of fituhiig sufficient security forthetr 
payment. vain to attempt to palur with the existing 

system. Without the adoption of one or other of these plans, 

It wdl be found to be altogether impossible to give stability to 
the pocuiiiary tiansactions of the country; or to prevent the 
endless recurrence of those ruinous vaiialions in tlie supply of 
money, which wc have shown to be inseparable from the pie- 
sent system. 

There may be some difTcrcncc of opinion with respect to the* 
amount and species of security that should lie required from tlu> 
country banks issuing small uote», and some liule drflUniltj^ 
might oe incurred 111 adjusting it. It appeals to that thoi|f&*^ 
^urily might moat advantageously be made to consist of 6u|d^ 
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mpertys •0(1 tloit every banking Gomfmny for the iwoe of 

•ttiMlDotesi fthoeid be obliged to deposit in the hands of Oo** 

vemmeDt as much stock as should be equal to the whole, or^ ali 

the very least, to three-fourths of the eadre stamps issued tO 

ifenr, as well for large as for small notes* In order, howeVeTi, 

to guard against the effect tliat might be occasioned by a do<r 

(dine in the price of the funds, it should be enacted, that a givs^ 

amount of stock should he recjuircd when the 5 per cents, were 

at or under 60, and a greater amount according as they rose 19 

price* Thus, suppose a bank to be establishecT for the issue of 

idl socU 'of notes, when the 3 per cents, were at or under 60» 

f(h^ might be obliged to deliver stock to Government in secu** 

rity equal to 76 per cent., or tkrcc-fouiths of the stamps issued 

to them. And if a bank were to be established, or additional 

stamps is<>ned to an old one, when the 3 per cents, were at 90 

or upwards, a deposit of stock, equal at the then prices to the 

Itiholc ammint of the stamps required, should be demanded ; and 

so in proportion when the price varied between these two points, 

which might be made the limits of the range. 

By Uie adoption of such a plan as this, the public would have, 
in ali ordinary cases, a secuiity equal to Hn eefmirths of the to¬ 
tal paper afloat of such country banks as issued small notes; 
and it is haidly conceivable, under such circumstances, that any 
considerable loss could ever be incurred by their failure. It is 
obviou«, too, chat this system would have many collateral ndvnn-i 
iages. By obliging the bankers to increase their securities, 
whenever they made any considerable addition to their issues, 
this plan would have the effect to throw very considerable ob- 
■tacles in the way of that excessive issue of paper that invari¬ 
ably takes place under the present system when prices are on 
the advance; and would, consequently, prevent its sudden and 
iqjurioiM contraction when prices begin to decline, or when the 
^nk of England begins to narrow her issues. It is obvious^ 
too, that this system would exclude the possibility of any bank^ 
ing company lor the issue of sinulL notes being formed, without 
hi being possessed of considerable capital. Adventurers spe- 
Mlating on the funds of others, and sharpers, whose only object 
to to get themselves indebted to the public, would find that 
baoking was no longer a field on which they could advantage^ 
oasly enter. And wlnle the public would be protected from loss* 
the business of banking would gain both in respectability and 
saourity S for, it is next to impossible, that such a panic could 
fver be excited, as would occasion any thing like a general or 
jrt^Unued run on banks, who had given security for payment of 
: «»««• 
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. bliM been Mid^ tint thi« plan 'would bo bijurioao^ bytiodc^ 
iog 1 ^ n portion of the capital of the banki; but this is plMl^ 
tUtmitake* The only effect in this respect that it wonla iM»^ 
•voold be to force such banks as issued small notes* for tC » 
each only ^at we would make the regulation, in the first nO* 
aiancc applicable, to hold a mj^pLcmcntal capital9& a securtQr* cent 
nad above the capital that was required for the active conduct of 
their business. But this supplemental capital would not be tin- 
productive. Its owners would obtain,the same profit on it that 
Is realized by all other individuals who hold funded properQ^i 
while the fact of its being known that they were possessed of 
this supplemental capital would, by increasing the public con* 
fidence, enable them to conduct their business with a much 
less supply of fioating^or available capital titan would otherwise 
be necessary. 

With respect to the great objection to this plan—that it 
would be an improper and unwarrantable interference with the 
great principle of tlic freedom of industry—wo confess wc do 
not think it entitled to the smallest weight. Wc respect this 
principle as much us any one can possibly do, and are anxious 
that it should be carried to its fullcbt extent. But still we think 
with l>r Smith and Mr Riemdo, that the interference of Oo- 
vernment is not only justifiable, but that it is most properly ex¬ 
erted in preventing the adoption of any system that must neces¬ 
sarily lead to embarrassment and disorder, in conducting the or¬ 
dinary business of society, and in preventing such frauds as 
may be easily practised, and cannot be easily prevented, except 
by its means. We arc not aware that any one has yet thought 
of finding fault with the regulations enforcing an uniformity in 
the same species of weights and measures. There may be, ltoW« 
ever, and wc have no doubt there are, many individuals, who 
would prefer manufacturing foot-rules of eleven inches in length, 
rather than of twelve, and others who would prefer making ihcia 
of nine or ten; and however oppressive it may seem to intcr«* 
fere with these partialities, still it is clear that the public interest 
k much better consulted, by keeping the foot-rule at one uni¬ 
form standard, than it would be by gratifying the wliims of tlicse 
worthy persons. Now, wc hold that this principle is, decisive 
with respect to the case in question. Money is by far tlte 
most mpo) tant rf all the incasm'es used in a state; and if 
it be, as it unrluubtcdly is, most proper and expedient, to 
take measures for rendering all foot-rules of the same length,; 
and all bushels of the same capacity, it must be equally proper 
and expedient to take measures to prevent any vaiiatioii in ihti 
measure of value, or, which is the sanic thing, in the value of 
money. The justice of this principle is obvious, and the legU- 




>i«Urm hw already on many occaft'ion9 recogniaed it.' At pr^ 
'iont, the notea of the Bank of England, and of the country 
haitkfy are prevented from circulating as moneyt unleasvehey 
are made payable on demand : and it U admitted on ail hatidl^ 
that thia is a most proper regulation. But why is it proper? 
T--beoause it prevents any considerable cxcetis of paper get<* 
ting into circulation, and hinders it, so Itmg as it continues 
.to oircutatc, from being depreciatcil as compared with gold. 
Buroly, however, if it be advantageous tq prevent bankers i&suing 
too much paper, it must be infinitely more so to prevent them 
from issuing paper that is altogether •worihlcssy and which they 
lhave neither the means nor probably the wish to pay ! * But 
mis is wliat we have not done,—we have organized a system to 
prevent a bank note from losing onc-tiitlh of its value as c<im* 
pared witli gold, hut wc have taken no steps to prevent it 
losing its entire value!—we have been so much engrossed 
with the ^hadoxe that we have had no time to bestow a thought 

(HI the hilbhtaTiCO. 

Those who are most inclined to question the soundness 
of Mr llictirdo’h views in other departments of economical 
science, are universally disposed to admit that he had a m(*ro pn • 
found aud iutiinalo knowledge of the theory and practical opera¬ 
tion of our money system than nny other indivKhial; and assui- 
edly there could bcn<» more zealous and nucompronji'^ing advc- 
finite of the great principle of the iVcecloni rd* industry. We, theri- 
feel very great pleasure in being able to quote the fbllov- 
Ing paragraph from his Traci, (hi an Jjcumwuiol and Hunie 
Onircncih puhlibhed in IHIO. It corroborates in cveiy parli- 
tiidar nil that we have now advanced.—‘ In the examinucioiis to 
f which medical praciilioners ure obliged to Mibmit, ’ says Mr 
Kicardo, * there is ii(» improper intei rcrciicc: for it^is neccssarv 

* to the welfare of the people, that the fact of their having ac- 

* tpiircd a certain portion of knowledge rospeclir.g the dibctises 
f of the human frame should he ascertained and certified. The 

* same may be said of the stamp w^liich Govcniincn* }>uts cn 

* plate aiul money; it thereby prevonts fraud, and ‘^aves the 

* necessity of having ivcour**e, on each purcha-'C and sale, to 

* a tlillicull chemical process. In examining the purity of 

* ilfUgH sold by chemists mid apothecaries the same object IS 


* Mr Tooke mentiou-«, in liis iccent Tract, that it appears, by the 
ilisolosuruK arising out of tlu* late taiiuros, that t,i\Ttfd n/ the eounttif 
links had hefiiijai sme funt' Ot/toi\ nitnltj insnhent^ and had been 
kept atloat merely by the confuloniv of their cuatomcis, and the fa« 
ediucs of the ineney-ui^Uct ’ ' **a>) 
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* had in view. Im all these cases, the pnrcfaasara are not nip« 

* posed to have, or to be able to acquire sufficient knowledge to 

* guard them against deception; anc^ government interleiea to 

* do that for them which they could not do for themselveB. 

* But if the public require protection against the inferior 

* money which might be impost upon them by an undbo mix- 

* ture of alloy, and which is obtain^ by means of the Govern- 

* ment stamp when metallic money is used; how much more 

* necessary is such protection when paper money forms the 

* whole, or almost the whole, of the circulating m^ium d the 
country ? Is it not most inconsistent that Government should 

* use its powei to protect the community from the loss of one 
‘ shilling in a guinea; at the same time that it does not interfere 

* to protect them from the loss of the whole twenty shillings in a 

* one pound note ? In the case of die Bank of England notes, a 

* guarantee is taken by the Government for the notes which 

* the Bank issue; and the whole capital of the Bank, amount* 

* ing to more than eleven millions and a hal(^ must be lost be** 

* fore the holders of their notes can be sufibrers from any im» 
‘ prudence they may commit. Why is not the same principle 

* followed with respect to the country banks? What objection 
‘ can there be against requiring of those who take upon thetn*- 

* selves the office of furnishing the public with a circulating ma- 

* dium, to deposit with Government an adequai^securilyfir the 

* due performance of iheir engagements ? In the use of moD^ 

* everif one is a tt ad(n\ Those whose habits and pursuits aiW 

* little suited to explore the mechanism of trade, are obliged to 

* make use of money; and are no way qualified to ascertain tbo 

* solidity of the di/Tercnt banks whose paper is in circulation. Ao« 

* cordingly wc find that men living on limited incomes, women^ 

‘ labourers, and mechanics of all descriptions, are often severw 

* sufferers by the failure of country banks, which have lately 
^ become frequent beyond all former example. Though I am 

* by no means disposed to judge uncharitably of those vmo have 

* occasioned so much ruin and distress to the middle and lower 

* classes of the people, yet, it must be allowed by ihe most in- 
^ dulgcnt, that the true business of banking must be very 

* much abused before it can he necessary for aqy bapk, posses-* 

* sed of the most moderate funds, to fail in their engagements; 

* and 1 believe it will be found, in by far the major part of 

* these failures, that the parties can be charged with ofiPencea 
< much more gross than those of mere imprudence and want 
‘ of caution.* 

* Against this inconvenience the public should be protected, 

■ by requiring every country bank to deposit with Govemoient, 
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' or with cofnoiistiioners appointed for that purpose, funded 
* property or other government securities, in some proportion to 
< the amount of their issues. ’ p. 31. * 

Wc have thus endeavoured to trace the circumstances which 
led to the laic crisis, and to show that they grew naturally out 
of the system on which the business of banking is conducted in 
Kogland, and that, so long as that system is continued,, wc shall 
unavoidably be subjected to similar revulsions. Wc have also 
endeavoured to ascertain the means by which these ruinous va¬ 
riations ill the supply and value of money might be most easily 
and cnbctiitilly prevented. And we think wc have said enough 
to show, that although the repeal of the Act limiting the number 
of partners w ho can enter into a private banking house, is a 
most proper and expedient measure, still it would be altogether 
incompetent 10 remedy the evils complained of, or to protect 
the public fiom the injurious cflects of the fraud or improvidence 
of the issuers of paper money ; and that, nothing less than the 
suppression of all country notes under £/., or the compelling 
such individuals or associations as issue notes below that sum to 
find scourily for their payment, can give stability to the bank- 
system, and guard completely against the endless recurrence 
ot the most ruinous revulsions. 

Wc have not learned any tiling with respect to the intentions 
of ministers on this subject; but it is quite impossible that mat¬ 
ters can be allowed to continue on their present footing; and 
wc feel assured, that IMcssrs Itobinson and Uuskisson cannot 
he otherwise than anxious to subvert a system that exposes the 
fortunes of individuals to such tremendous shocks, and goes 
ftr to render every industrious undertaking no better than a 
gambling sjirculation. I'liis, however, is a subject that ought 
^not to be left wholly to the decision of even the most intelli¬ 
gent mini-sters, but on which the public should speak out.— 
There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the bankers, 
and landholders, and all that vile brood of gamblers with which 
London and the other great towns throughout the empire arc 
gorged, will adopt every means in their power to prolong the 
existing system. But the opposition of these persons to the 
change we have recommended, will be one of the strongest 
prooiaofits expediency. And if ministers do their dutv, and 
the public be not grossly deficient in theirs, the ensuing Session 
will not be allowed to elapse w ithout that change being effected 
in the banking system which is so highly necessar^. 

P.S.—Since the foregoing article was written, Ministers 
nftve submitted their measures for the improvement of the cur- 
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rency to the consideration of Padiaitient. According to' the 
rcBofutions proposed by Mr Robinson, no more stamps for the 
issue of notes of less than Sl. in value are to be granM, eifhtr 
to the Bank of England^ or to any of the English country hanksi 
and the circulation of such small notes is entirely to cease on 
the 5th of February 1629. There can be no doubt, that this 
measure will effect a very great improvement in the present 
state of the currency ; though wc are of opinion, for the reasons 
previously stated, tha^a3till greater improvement might rrayo 
been effected by means far less onerous and expensive. Our 
object ought not to be to force the substitutiori of a gold cur¬ 
rency in the place of a paper one, except only where there are 
no means of establishing the latter on a secure foundation. For 
this reason, we object entirely to the prevention of the circular 
tion of Bank of England one pound notes; and we do not see, 
as we have previously stated, on what ground the measure 
should be extended to such country banks as might be dispo^ 
to give security for their issues. The proposal to take securi¬ 
ties from the country hankers is not a new one ; it was favour¬ 
ably entertained by Mr Pitt, who was obliged to rcliiiquisli it only 
on account of the difficulties occasioned by the war. ^Luckily, 
however, there is not at present any such obstacle in the way of 
its adofition. Wc know, too, from undoubted authority, that 
there are many country bankers who are ready to give full secu¬ 
rity for the whole amount of their paper in circulation; and 
there is not, nor is it possible there can be, any valid reason 
why srarh bankers should not be allowed to issue ll, notes. 
approve most heartily of the suppression of all low notes issued 
by such individuals or associations, as either will not, or conUbC 
give security for payment of their paper. But why extend ties 
measure farther than this? Why make it apply to notes, 
the payment of which an equivalent amount of property is pled- ' 
ged, and which are, therefore, equally valuable as gold ? This 
is to subject the country to the heavy expenses of a metallic cur¬ 
rency, without obtaining any corresponding advantage. X.et ua 
have gold, provided we cannot have paper,equivalent to gold; 
but do not force us to take the former, if we can obtain the lat¬ 
ter, which, while it is equally secure, is both more commodious i 
and cheap. 

A very considerable sensation has been excited in this part 
of the empire by Mr Robinson’s announcing that he means to 
propose tne,suppression of the small notes of the Scotch banks, 
and that no principle of circulation ought to be tolerated either 
in Scotland or Ireland that is not tolerated in England. Now, it it 
certainly true, that owing to the large capitals possessed by the 
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gl^ter number of the Scotch banking establishments, and the 
i^paratirety aafe and prudent principles on which th^ have^ 
l^erallj speaking) conducted their bushiess, there is infinitely 
IMS occasion for any change in the currency of Scodand than 
of England. Even without any security) we do not believe that 
there woukl, iU present^ be any hazard in allowing things to go 
on as heretofore. But no one can answer for the future; and 
ills Impossible not to feel how desirable it must be that) ulti* 
fhiitelyy a perfect identity should obtain in the money system of 
ttetV part of the empire. Among the many country banks of 
Eflipand) wc suppose it would not be difficult to point out 
tmnty or thirty, as to w^ioro, from the known wealth of their 
partners) and the prudence of their management, it would be 
M safe to continue the old system, as to the greater part of our 
banks in Scotland. If a change of that system, however, has 
IlOw become necessary for the general safety, could it ever be 
proposed to make an exception of those more exemplary Eng.. 
Ksh establishments? and, upon principle, it seems almost as 
difficult to take notice of our Scottish claims to exemption. It 
b quite true, at the same time, that tlie Scottish system has all 
along bden different from, an<l independent of that of England; 
and that the restrictions which applied to the latter, previous to 
the first issue of small notes by the Bank of England, never 
had any existence, or were felt, or supposed to be necessary, in 
this power and more cautious country. As Scotchmen, there* 
lore, we cannot but wish that no needless, and, above all, no 
innovation should be made on a system, with which we 
l^eve the great body of the country to be perfectly contented, 
we Crust, that no sacrifice will be made of the interests, or 
the wishes, of this part of the empire, either to a blind love 
'bf uniformity) or to the claims or clamours of the rash specula* 
tors in English country paper. 

Our most peremptory and immediate objection to Mr Robin- 
aon'a plan, however, is its forcing the unconditional abandonment 
of small notes; and as the chief object in granting cash-accounts 
ia Scodand is to get small notes circulated, there is some reason 
ft> fear, were they suppressed, that this useful species of accom-^i 
modadoR would no longer be afforded. We do, therefore, hopd^ 
that diia cardinal defect in the proposed plans will be amend* 
ed^ and *at those bankers at least who find security for their 
paper, will be allowed to issue small notes as at present. If 
tids is done, the currency will be placed on the best possiUO' 
footing; and the establishment of the system will be a great afid 
d^nal improvement. 
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Aet. ll^Wanderings in South Amenea^ the Nar^WvH _ 
United StateSf and the Antillest in the Years 181S, 1816» 
and 1824; with Original InstructionM Jbr the petjeet Prtk^ 
vafion of Birds, 4^c, for Cabinets ef l^atwod HUtor^* 
Cmarjles Waterton, Esq. ^London, Mawman. 4to» IS&f* 

IITr Waterton is a Roman Catholic gentleman ofYorkaMrf^ 
of good fortune, who, instead of passing bis life at bsdli 
and assemblies, has preferr^ living with Indians and monkeya 
in the forests of Guiana. He appears in early life to havebe^ 
seized with an unconquerable aversion, to Piccadilly, and to that 
train of meteorological questions and answers, which forms the 
great staple of polite English conversation. From a dislike to 
the regular form of a journal, he throws his travels into dc^tactH 
cd pieces, which he, rather affectedly, calls Wanderings—-and of 
which we shall proceed to give some account. 

His flrk Wandering was in the year 1813, through the wilds 
of Demerara and Essequibo, a part of ci^denant Dutch Guianog 
in South America. The sun exhausted him by davt the mus-* 
quitocs bit him by night; but on went Mr Charles Wfterton I 
The first thing which strikes us in this extraordinary chro« 
nicle, is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight with which 
all the barbarous countries he visits are described. He seemeto 
love the forests, the tigers, and the apes;—to be rejoiced that ho 
is the only man there; that he has«left his species far away; and 
is at last in the midst of his blessed baboons 1 Pie writes wi^.^ 
considerable degree of force and vigour; and contrives to inn|f' 
into his reader that admiration of the great works, and 
turbed scenes of Nature, which animates his style, and bas>^ 4 Mpi 
fiuenced his life and practice. There is something, too, tdi^lli' 
highly respected and praised in the conduct of a country gendOE 
man, who, instead of exhausting life in the chase, has dedi¬ 
cated a considerable portion of it to the pursuit of Hno^ 
ledge. There are so many temptations to complete idleness 
the life of a country gentleman, so many examples of it, and 49 
much loss to the community from it, that every exception Iroior 
the practice is deserving of great praise. Some country gesidevt 
men must remain to do the business of their counties; but, iCk 
general, there are many more than are wanted; and, generally 
■peaking also, they are a class who should be stimulated to fig'eait* 
(^ exertions. Sir Joseph Banks, a squire of large fortune, te 
bmcolnshire, might have given up his existence to double 
retied guris and persecutions of poachers,—and all the beo4dta 
derived from his wealth, industr}', and persuiial exertion iir the 
QUUe tffedence, would have j^en lost to the coxunUnity. 
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, Waterton complSins, tliat the trees of Guiana are* not 
. i^re than six yards in circumference^—-a magnitude in trees 
Which it is not easy for a Scotch imagination to reach. Among 
these, p^e>em1nent in height rises the mora,—upon whose top 
branches, when naked by age, or dried by accident, is perched 
the Toucan, too high for the gnn of the fowler;—around this 
are the green heart, famqps for hardness; the tough hackea; the 
ducalabali, surpassing mahogany; the ebony and letter-wood, 
exceeding the most beautiful woods of the Old World; the lo- 
Custrtree, yielding copal; and the hayawa and olou-trees, fur¬ 
nishing sweet smelling resin. Upon the top of the mora grows 
the fig-tree. The bush-rope joins tree and tree, so as to render 
the forest impervious, as, descending from on high, it takes root 
as soon as its extremity touches the ground, and appears like 
shrouds and stays supporting the mainmast of a line of battle 
ahip. 

Demerara yields to no country in tbe world in her birds. 
The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. At sunset, the 

S elicans return from the sea to the courada trees. Among the 
owers are the humming-birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, 
and passerine tribes people the fruit-trees. At the close of day, 
the vampires, or winged-bats, suck the blood of the traveller, and 
cool him by the flap of their wings. ' Nor has Nature forgotten 
to amuse herself here in the composition of snakes:—the Ca- 
TOoudi has been killed from thirty to forty feet long; he does 
^ot act by venom, but by size and convolution. The Spaniards 
that he grows to the length of eighty feet, and that he 
swallow a bull; but Spaniards love the superlative- There 
of a beautiful green. The Labarri snake of a 
' brown, who kills you in a few minutes. Every lovely co- 
under heaven is lavished upon the counachouchi, the most 
VMomous of reptiles, and known by the name of the hmh-maz- 
<«-. Man and beast, says Mr Waterton, fly before him, and al- 
^ low him to pursue an undisputed path. 

:' We consider the following description of the various sounds 
* wild regions as very striking, and done with very con¬ 

i' udarable powers of style. 

whoae eye can distinguish the various beauties^ of unculti- 
yated nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the 
will be delighted in jiassing up the river Demerara. Every 
BOW apd then, the maam or tinamou sends forth one long and plain- 
^ye whistle from tbe depth of the forest, and then stops; whilst the 

toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird called Pirpi- 
i> i s^ard during the interval. The campanero never fails to at- 
attention of the passenger; at a distance of nearly three 

snow-white bird tolling every four or fiv^ 
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miautef, like the distant convent bell. From six to nlDCtia'j 
raorningi the forests resound with the mingled cries aiid stiau 
the feathered race; after tliis, they gradually dip away. From 
ven to three all nature is hushed as in a midnight stleoce^ and spai 
a note is heard, saving that of the campancro and the pi-pi-yo; it 
then tiiat, oppressed by the solar beat, the birds retire to the thick* 
est shade, and wait for the refreshing cool of evening. 

* At sundown the vampires, bats, and goat-suckers dart frotu 
their lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the river’s bank. 
The different kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their hoarse and 
hollow sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers lament 
and mourn all night long. 

* About two liours before daybreak, you will hear the red mon¬ 
key moaning as though in deep distress ; the houtou, a solitary bird, 
and only found in the thickest recesses of the forest, disthiccJy arti¬ 
culates, houtou, houtou, ” in a low and plaintive tone, an hour 
before sunrise; the maam wliistles about the same hour; the bauna- 
quoi, pataca, and maroudi announce his near approach to the eastern 
horizon, and the parrots and paroquets confirm his arrival there.' 
pp. 13-15. 

Our good Quixote of Dcmcrara is a little too fond of apos* 
trophyzing:—‘ Traveller! dost thou think? tleaderI dost 
‘ thou imagine?’ Mr Walerlon should remember, that the 
whole merit of these violent deviations from common stylp 
depends upon their rarity, and that nothing does, for ten pages 
together, but the indicative mood. This fault gives an air of 
afiectation to the writing of Mr Waterton, which wc believe to 
be foreign from his character and nature. We do not wis^. 
deprive him of these indulgences altogetlier; but merely to 
him upon an allowance, and upon such an allowance, as 
give to these figures of speech the advantage of surprise 
relief, 

This gentleman’s delight and exultation always appear to 
crease as he loses sight of European inventions, and comes to 
something purely Indian. Speaking of an Indian tribe, be says, 

* They had only one gun, and it appeared rqsty and neglect^; 

but their poisoned weapons were in fine ordeil ' Their blow-pipes 
hung from the roof of tho hut, carefully suspended by a silk grass 
cord ; and on taking a nearer view of them, no dust seemed to have 
collected there, nor had the spider spun the smallest web on them; 
which showed that they were in constant use. The quivers were 
close by them, with the jaw-bone of the fish I^ru tied by a string 
to their brim, and a small wicket-basket of wild cotton, which hui^ 
down to the centre: they were nearly full of poisoned arrows* ft 
wa« with difficulty these Indians could be persuaded to part with any 
of the wourali poison, though a good price was offered for it $ UiOy 
gave US to understand that it was powder and shot tp them, attd 
d^ult to be proctired. ’ pp. 34, 35. ' 
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A wfokei^basket of wild cotUm* fuU of poisoned arro^ for 
■{looting fish 1 This is Indian with a vengeance. We fairly ad* 
^t tbat» in the contemplation of sach utensils, every trait of 
civilized life is completely and effectually banished. 

One of the strange and fanciful objects of Mr Waterton's 
jonm^ was, to obtain a better knowledge of the composition 
and nature of the Wourali poison, the ingredient with which 
the Indians poison their arrows. In the wilds of Esseqiiibo, 
hr away from any European settlements, there is a tribe of In¬ 
dians known by the name of MacmishL The IVcmrali poison is 
used by all the South American savages, betwixt the Amazon 
and the Oroonoque; but the Macousnl Indians manufacture it 
with the malcst skill, and of the greatest strength. A vine 
OTOws in tnc forest called Wourali; and from this vine, toge- 
toer with a good deal of nonsense and absurdity, the poison is 
prepared. When a native of Macoushia go(s in quest of fea* 
tbered game, he seldom carries his bow and arrows. It is the 
blow-pipe he then uses. The reed grows to an amazing Icngtlii 
the part the Indians use is horn 10 to 11 feet long, and no 
-can be perceived, one end being as thick as another; 
sill ’ 
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lere the slightest appearance of a knot or joint. The end 
which is applied to the mouth is tied round with a small silk grass 
cord. The arrow from nine to ten inches long; it is made 
out of the leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as sharp as a needle : 
about an inch of the pointed end is poisoned: the other end is 
burnt to make it still harder, and wild cotton is put round it 
fa an inch and a half. The quiver holds from 5 to 600 arrows, 
jb from lii to H inches long, and in shape like a dice-box. 
w^ith a quiver of tht"-!' poisoned arrows over his shoulder, and 
blow-pipe in his liaiid, the Indian stalks into the forest in 
of his feathered game. 

• These generally sit liigh up in the loll and tufted trees, but still 
ata not out of the Indian’s roach ; for his biow-ptpe, at its greatest 
oilevaUon, will send an arrow three hundred feet. Silent as midnight 
jia steals under them, and so cautiously does he tread the ground, 
that the fallen IcavOs rustle not beneath his feet. His ears aie open 
.4a the least sound, while his eye, keen as that of the lynx, is em- 
ple 3 wd ia Bnduig out the game in the thickest shade. Often he imi¬ 
tate Urair cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, till they are with¬ 
in langt of his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, 
im pats U in the blow-pipe, and collects his breath for the fatal puff, 

* About two feet from the end through which he blows, there aro 
ftatantd two teeth of the arouri, and these serve him for a sight. 
9Ueiit and swifk the arrow flies, and seldom fails to pierce the object 
at which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded bird remains in the 

tree where it wu shot, but in three miiiutee falls down at the 
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feet* ShouM he tdke wing, his flight is of flltort 
and the Indian, following in the direction he ha^i goqe, is sore to 
lum dead. 

* It is natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only is 
ed, the game will make its escape. Far othcrwifte; Uie wourali p 6 t- 
son instantaneou^y mixes with blood or water, so that if you wet 
your finger, and dash it along the poisoned arrow in the quickest 
manner possible, you are sure to carry uif some of the poioun. 

* Though three minutes generally elapse before the convulsions 
come on in the wounded bird, still a stupor evidently takes place ^ 
sooner, and this stupor manifests itself by an apparent unwillingness 
in the bird to move. This was veiy visible in a dying fowl.' pp. 
60-62. 

The flesh of the game is not in the slightest degree injured 
by the poison; nor does it appear to be corrupted sooner than 
that killed by the gun or knife. For the larger animals, on 
arrow with a poisoned spike is used. 

* Tims armed with deadly poison, and hungry as the hymna, lie 
ranges through the forest in quest of tlie wild bcabts' track. No 
hound can act a surer part. Without clothes to fetter him, or shoes 
to bind his feet, he observes the footsteps of the game, where an 
European eye could not discern the smallest vestige. He pursues it 
through all its turns and windings, with astoniftliing persovci^nce, 
and success generally crowns his efforts. The animal, after receiv¬ 
ing the poisoned arrow, seldom retreats two hundred paces before it 
drops. 

^ In passing over land from the Essequibo to the Demcraro, we 
fell in with a herd of wild hogs. Though encumbered witli bag¬ 
gage, and fatigued with a hard day’s walk, an Indian got his bm, 
ready, and let fly a poisoned anow at one of them. It entered 
cheek bone and broke off. The wild hog was found quite dead abo^t^ 
one hundred and seventy pares from the place wlicre he had 
shot. He afforded us an excellent and wholesome supper.' p, 65ii t 

Being a IVomali poison fancier, Mr Waterton has recordot) 
several instances of the power of his favourite drug. A sloth 
poisoned by it, went gently to sleep, and died I a large 0 X 9 
weighing one thousand pounds, was shot with tlueo arrows; < 
the poison took effect in 4 minutes, and in 25 minutes he wna 
dead. The death seems to be very gentle; and resembles more 
a quiet apoplexy, brought on hv nearing a long story, than any 
other kind of death. If an Indian happen to be wounded with 
one of these arrows, he considers it as certain death. We haver < 
reason to congratulate ourselves, that our method of terminaU, 
ing disputes is by sword and pistol, and not by these medicated 
pin*; which, we presume, will become the weapons of gentle* f 
men in the New Republics of South America. 

The second Journey of Mi^ Waterton, in the year 1816, was to 
Fenumbucco, in the soutbeipi hemisphere, on die coast of 
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and from thanee he proceeds to Cayenne. Hie plan 
%as, to have ascended the Amazon from Para, and got into 
the Rio Negro, and from thence to have returned towards the 
source of the Essequibo, in order to examine the Crystal Moun¬ 
tains, and to look once more for Lake Parima, or the While 
hiea; but, on arriving at Cayenne, he found that to beat up 
the Amazon would be long and tedious; he lef); Cayenne, there¬ 
fore, in an American ship for Paramaribo, went through the 
interior to Coryntin, stopped a few days at New Amsterdam, 
and proceeded to Deniorara. 

* XfCave behind you ' (he says to the travcIJcr) * your high-seasoned 
dishes, your wines, and your delicacies ; carry nothing but what is ne¬ 
cessary for your own comfort, and the object in view, and depend upon 
the skill of an Indian, or your own, fur.fi?ti and game. A sheet, about 
twelve feet long, ten wide, painted, and witli loop•holc^ on each side, 
will be of great service: in a few minutes you can suspend it betwixt 
two trees in the shape of a roof. Under this, in your hammock, you 
may defy the pelting shower, and sleep heedless of the dews of 
night. A hat, a shirt, and a liglit pair of trowsers, will be all the 
raiment you require. Custom will soon teacli you to tread lightly 
and barefoot on the little inequalities of the ground, and show you 
how to pass on, uiiwounded, amid the mantling briars. * pp. 112,11S. 

Simkes are certainly an annoyance; but the snake, thougli 
h|gh.sp irited, is not quarrelsoiAe; he considers his fangs lo be 
given for defence, and not for annoyance, and never inflicts a 
wound but to defend existence. If you tread upon him, he puts 
you to death for your clumsiness, merely because he docs not 
uoderstand what your clumsiness means; and certainly a snake, 
jdio feels 14* or 15 stone stamping upon his tail, has little lime 
W reflection, and may be allowed to be poisonous and peevish. 
Jttuerican tigers generally run away—from which several rc- 
•pectable gentlemen in Parliament infcried, in tlic American 
Var, that American soldiers would run away also ! 

The description of the birds is very animated and interesting; 
but how far docs the gentle reader imagine the campnnero may 
be heard, whose size is that of a jay? Perhaps 500 yards. Poor 
imioceiit, ignorant reader! unconscious of what Nature has done 
In the forests of Cayenne, and measuring the force of tropical 
intonation by the sounds of a Scotch duck ! The campancro 
may be heard three miles !—this single little bird being more 
pbWcrful thpn the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for a new dean— 
ju»t appointed on account of shabby politics, small understand., 
itig, and good family 1 

The fifth apecics is the celebrated companero of the Spaniards, 
fpalled Dam by the Indians, and bell-bird by the English. He k 
the size of the jay. His pluningc is while as snow. On bis 
llmead rises a spiral tube nearly three inches lung. It is jet^^lack 
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dotMd *11 over with smdl white feathers. 'It has a comunituthttfoni 
with the palate, and when filled with air, looks like a spire; 
empty, it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and clear, like t|# 
sound of a bell, and may be heard at the distance of three mil^‘ 
In the midst of these extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of 
an aged mora, almost out of gun reach, you will see the carapanero. 
No sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest, 
not even the clearly pronounced ** Whip-poor-Will," from the goat- 
sucker, cause such astonishment, as the toll of the campanero. 

* With many of the feathered race, he pays the common tribute , 
of a morning and an evening song; and even when the mefidian 
sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated 
nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You hear ins toll, and 
then a pause for a minute, then another toll, and then a pause again, 
and then a toll, and again a pause.' pp. 117, 118. 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman wl^o has been in 
the forests of Cayenne: but we are determined, as soon as a 
pampanero is brought to England, to make him toll in a public 
place, and have the distance measured. The toucan has an en¬ 
ormous bill, makes a noise likc.a puppy dog, and lays his eggs 
in hollow trees. How astonishing are the freaks and fancies of 
nature ! To what purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the wpods 
of Cayenne, with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a puppy 
dog, and laying eggs in hollow trees ? The toucans, to be sure, 
might retort, to what purpose were gentlemen in Hond-street 
Cl eated ? To what purpose were certain foolish prating Members 
of I’arliament created r—pestei ing the House of.Commons with 
their ignorance and folly, and impeding the business of the 
country i There is no and of such questions. So wc will not 
€mtcr into the metaphysics of the toucan. The houtou ranks 
liigh in beauty; his whole body is green, his wings and tail 
blue, his crown is of black and blue; he makes no nest, 


rear'i his young in the sand. 

* The cassique, in size, is larger than the starling; he courts tlio 
society of man, but disdains to live by his labours. When nature 
calls mr support, ke repairs to the neiglibouring forest, and there 
partakes of the store of fruits and seeds, which she has produced in 
abundance for her aerial tribes. When his repast is over, he rctuma 
to man, and pays the little tribute which he owes him for his pro> 
tection; he takes his station on a tree close to his house; and there, 
for hours together, pours forth a succession of imitative notes, liis 
own song is sweet, but very short. If a toucan be yelping in the 
neighbourhood, he drops it, and imitates him. Then he will amuse 
his protector with the cries of the different species of the wood'- 
pecker; and when the sheep bleat, he will distinctly answer them. > 
Then comes his own song again, and if a puppy dog or a guinea foal 
interrupt him, he takes them off admirably, and by his difilrent gem 
Hires during the time, you would conclude that he enji^s the sporu 
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* The cttulque b gregarlou «9 and imitates «ny aound tie hear* 
with Buch exactness, that he goes by no other name than that oi 
Mocking-bird amongst the colonists. ’ pp. 127» 128. 

There is no end to the extraordinary noises of the forest of 
Cayenne. The woodpecker, in striking against the tree with 
bis bil4 makes a sound so loud, that Mr Waterton says it re¬ 
minds you more of a wood-cutter than a bird. While lying 
in your hammock, you hear the goatsucker lamenting like one 
in deep distress ; a stranger would take it for a Weir murder- 
ted by Thurtell. 

* Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow, begin with a high loud 
notOi and pronounce, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, each note lower 
and lower, till the last is scarcely beard, pausing a moment or two 
betwixt every note, and you will liavc some idea of the moaning of 
(he largest Goatsucker in Demcrara.' p. 141. 

One species of the goatsucker cries, ‘ Who are you ? Who 

• arc you ? * Anutber exclaims, ‘ Work awaj^, Work away, ^ 
A third, * Willy come go, Willy come go,' A fourth, * Whip 

* poor Will, Whip poor Will,' It is very flattering to us that 
they should all speak lin^lnh ^-^though we cannot much com¬ 
mend the elegance of ihcir selections. The Indians never de- 
Btroy these birds, believing them to be llie servants of Jumbo, 
the African devil. 

Great travellers arc very fond of triumphing over civil¬ 
ized life; and Mr Waterton does not omit the opportunity of 
remarking, that nobody ever stopt him in ilie forcbts of Cay¬ 
enne to ask him for his license, or lo inquire if ho had an 
hundred a year, or to take away his gun, or to dispute the 
limits of a manor, or to tin eaten him with a tropical justice of 
^e peace. We hope, however, that in this point wc arc oil 
the eve of improvement. Mr Peel, who is a man of high cha¬ 
racter 'and principles, may depend upon it that the time is 
come for his interference, and that it will be a loss of reputation 
to him not to interfere. If any one else can and will carry au 
alteration through Parliamciu, there is no occasion that the 
hand of Govcriinient should appear; but some liand ap- 
1 pear.^ The common people arc becoming ferocious and the 
perdricidc criminals arc inoie numerous than the violators of idl 
ijhe branches of the Decalogue. 

* The IGng of the Vultures is very handsome, and seems to be 
the only bird which claims regal honours from a surrounding tribe. 
It it S ract beyond all dispute, that when the scent of carrion hat 
drawn together hundreds of the common Vultures, they all retire 

^Uroro the carcass as toon as the King of the Vultures makes his ap- 
LlgeurMncc. When his majesty has satisfied the cra\ing8 of bit roTti 
with tlic choicest bits from the most stinking and comipted 
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parUt ha ganeraily retirea to a neighbonrisg tree, and thep tba^^oai* 
mon Vultures return ia crowds to gobble down his ieaviogs.. 
Indians* as well as the Whites* have observed this; for when one oc 
them* who has learned a little English* sees the King, and wishes 
you to have a proper notion of the bird* he says* ** There is the 
governor of the carrion crows.^*^ 

‘ Now, the Indians have never heard of a personage in Demerara 
higher than that of governor; and the colonists* through a common 
mistake* call the Vultures carrion crows. Hence the Indian, in 
order to express the dominion of this bird over the common Vul* 
tures* tells you he is governor of the carrion crows. The Spaniards' 
have also observed it, for, through ail the Spanish Main* he is called 
Rey de Zamures, King of the Vultures.’ p. 146. 

This* we think* explains satisfactorily the origin of kingly go¬ 
vernment. As men have * learnt from the dog the physic of the 
field*’ they may probably have learnt from the vCilture* those 
high lessons of policy* upon which* in Europe* we suppose the 
whole happiness of society* and the very existence of the human 
race to depend. 

Just before his third journey* Mr Waterton takes leave of 
Sir Joseph Banks* and speaks of liim with aifectionate regret. ' 

* I saw* (says Mr W.) with sorrow* that death was going to 

* rob us of him. We talked of stuiHng quadrupeds; I agre- 

* ed that the lips and nose ought to be cut ofl* and stuffed 

* with wax.’ This is the way great naturalists take an eternal 

farewell of each other! Upon stuffing animals* however* we 
have a word to say. Mr Waterton has placed at the head of 
his book* the picture of what he is pleased to consider a nonde-'^ 
script species of monkey. In this exhibition our author is surely,' 
abusing his stuffing talents* and laughing at the public. It it 
clearly the head of a Master in Chancery—whom we haveofteni^ 
seen backing in the House of Commons after he has delivered 
his message. It is foolish thus to trifle with science and natural^' 
histoi^. Mr Waterton gives an interesting account of the sloth*" 
an animal of which he appears to be fond* and whose hilbits he 
has studied with peculiar attention. ‘ 

* Some yeors ago I kept a sloth in my room for several monthi«‘ 
I often took him out of the house and placed him upon the ground*' 
in order to have an opportunity of observing his motions. If the 
nound were rough* he would pull himself forwards, by means of his 
lorelegs* at a pretty good pace; and he invariably shaped his cour^ 
towards the nearest tree. But if I put him upon a smooth and welt*'' 
trodden part of the road* he appeared to be in trouble and distress r 
his favourite abode was the back of a chair; and after getting at! hif.' 
legs In .a line upon the topmost part of it* he would hang there for' 
hmtrt together, and often* with a low and inward cry* would seem'tO',. 
invke me to take notice of him. ’ p. 164. 
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. The iloth> in itn wild Btate, ftpends its life in trees, and never 
kaves them but from force or accident; The eagle to the sky, 
the mole to the ground, the sloth to the tree; but what is most 
extraordinary, he lives not upon the branches, but under thena, 
He moves suspended, rests suspended^ sleeps suspended, and 
passes his life in suspense,—like ayt>ung clergyman distantly re* 
uted to a bishop. Strings of ants may be observed, says our 
good traveller, a mile long, each carrying in its mouth a OTeen 
I^r the si/e of a sixpence ! he does not say whether this is 
? 7 a loyal procession, like Oak Appleday, or for what purpose these 
leaves are carried ; but it appears, while they are carrying the 
leaves, that three sorts of ant-bears are busy in eating them. The 
habits of the largest of these three animals are curious, and to 
us new. We recommend the account to the attention of the 
reader. 

‘ He is chiefly found in the inmost recesses of the forest, and 
seems partial to the low and swampy parts near creeks, where the 
Troely tree grows. There he goes up and down in quest of Ants, 
of which there is never the least scarcity ; so that he soon obtains a 
' .sufficient supply oT food, with very little trouble. He cannot travel 
fast; man is superior to him in speed. Without swiftness to enable 
him to escape from his enemies, without teeth, tiie possession of 
which would assist him in self-defence, and without the power of 
burrowing in tlie ground, by which he might conceal himself from 
his pursuers, he still is capable of ranging through these wilds in 
perfect safety; nor does he fear the fatal pressure of the serpent’s 
fold, or the teeth of the famished Jaguar. Nature has formed his 
fore legs wonderfully thick, and strong, and muscular, and artned 
-jj.his feet with three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. Whenever 
; 71 ie seizes an aninml with these formidable weapons, he hugs it close 
/ to his body, and keeps it there till it dies through pressure, or through 
want of food. Nor does the Ant-bear, in the mean time, suffer 
much from loss of aliment, as it is a well known fact, that he can go 
longer without food than perhaps any other animal, except the land 
tortoise, llts skin is of a texture that perfectly resists the bite of a 
dog; his hinder parts are protected by thick and shaggy hair, while 
his immense tail is large enough to cover his whole body. 

* The Indians have a great dread of coming in contact with the 
Ant-bear ; and after disabling him in the chase, never think of ap¬ 
proaching him till he be quite dead. ’ p. 171, 172. 

The vampire measures about 26 inches from wing to wing. 
There are two species, large and small. The large suck men, 
and the smaller birds, Mr W. saw some fowls which had 
been sucked the night before, and they were scarcely able to 
w^k. 

* Some years ago 1 went to the river Paumaron with ft Scotch 
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geiiti«i»tn» by name Tarbet. We bung our bamnioclcs fn the itch¬ 
ed loft of a planter's house. Next morning 1 beard this genUeman 
muttering in his hammock, and novT and then letting fall an 
cation or two, just about the time he ought to have oeen saying bia 
morning prayers. ** What is the matter, Sir," said I, softly; ** ia 
any thing amiss ? " ** What's the matter ? ”»answered he, suHily j 

why, the Vampires have been sucking me to death." As soon aa 
there was light enough, 1 went to his hamiSock, and saw it much 
stained with blood. There," said he, thrusting his foot out of the 
hammock, ** see how these inlernal imps have been drawing my life'a , 
blood." On examining his foot, 1 found the Vampire had tapped" 
his great toe: there was a wound somewhat less than that made by 
a leech ; the blood was still oosing from it; 1 conjectured he might 
'have lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst examining it, 
l^think 1 put him into a worse humour by remarking, that an £urO'< 
penn surgeon would not have been so generous as to have blooded 
him without making a charge. He looked up in my face, but did 
not say a word: 1 saw he was of opinion that 1 had better have 
spared this piece of ill-timed levity.' p. 170, 177. 

Tlic story which follows this account is vulgar, unworthy of 
Mr Waterton, nnd b>hould have been omilted. 

Every nnitnil has his cneniies. The land tortoise has two 
enemies, man, and the boa constrictor. The natural defence 
of the tortoise is to draw himself up in his shell) and to remain 
quiet. In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do no¬ 
thing with him, for the shell is too strong for the stroke of his 
paw. Man, however, takes him home and roasts him--—and the 
boa constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and con« 
sumes him slowly in the interior, as the Court of Chancery doe* 
a great estate. , 

The danger seems to be much less with snakes and wild 
beasts, if you conduct yourself like a gentleman, and are not a-» 
bruptly intrusive. If you will pass on gently, you may walk 
unhurt within a yard of the Labairi snake,' who would put you 
to death if you rushed upon him. Thetagunn knocks you down 
with a blow of his paw, if suddenly interrupted, but will run 
away, if you will give him time to do so. In short, most ani* 
mals look upon man as a very ugly customer; and unless sore^ 
ly pressed for food, or from fear of their own safety, are not 
fond of attacking him. Mr Waterton, though much given to 
sentiment, made a Lubairi snake bite itself, but no bad conse^ 
quences ensued,—^nor would any bad consequences ensue, if a 
court-marshal were to order a sinful soldier to give himself a 
thousand lasher. It is barely possible tliat the snake had some 
faint idea whom nnd what he was biting. 
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Insccts arc the curse of tropical climates. The b&te rouge 
Jays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you 
are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, 
and hatch a large colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They 
will not live together, i)ut every chigoe sots up a separate ulcer, 
and has his own private portion of pus. Flics get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose; you cat flics, drink 
flics, and breathe flics. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes, get 
into the bed; ants eat up liie books; scorpions sling you on the 
foot. Every thing bites, stings, or bruises; every'second of your 
existence you are w'onndcd by some piece of animal life that no¬ 
body has ever '‘Cen before, except Swammerdam and Mcriam. 
An insert with eleven logs is swimming in your teacup, a nonde- 
Fcrif)t with nine wings is struggling in the small beer, or a 
caterpillar with several d»izi‘ii eyes in Ids belly is hastening over 
the bread and butter ! All nature is alive, and seems to be 
gathering all her entomological IiomIs to cat you up, as you arc 
standing, out of your c<»ai, waistcoat and breeches. Such are 
the tropics. All tld> reconciles us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and 
drizzle—to our apotlieciiries rushing about with gargles and tinc¬ 
tures—to our old, Ibitisli, Constiuitional coughs, sore throats, 
and swelled faces. 

We come now to the counterpart of St Oeorge and the Dra¬ 
gon. I’.vcry one knows that tlic large snake of tropical cli¬ 
mates throws himself upon his prey, twists the folds of his body 
rounti the victim, presses him to death, and llicn eats 1dm. 
Mr Watertou w'anted a large snake for the sake of his skin ; 
and it occurreil t(» him, that the success of this sort of cond)at 
depended upon who began first, and that if he could contrive 
to fling himself upon tlic snake, he was just as likely t(» send 
the snake to the Ilrilisli Museum, as the snake, if allowed the 
advantage of prior occupation, was to eat him up. The oppor¬ 
tunities whicli York.sldre squires liavc of combating with the 
boa stridor, are so few, that Mr Waterton must be allowed to 
loll Ids own story in his own manner. 

‘ Wc w'tMit slowly on in silence, without moving our arms or 
heads, in order to tirevcnt all alarm as much as possible, lest the 
snake should gluh' off, or attack us in 8clf-d«jfence, I carried the 
lancc perpeiulienl.u'ly bel'ore me, with the point about a foot from 
ihc ground. The snake Ii:ul not moved ; and on getting up to him, 

I struck him with the lance c»n ihe near side, jn.st behind the neck, 
and pinned Jiim to the ground. Thai moment, the negro next to roc 
Seized the lance and held it iirni in its place, while 1 dashed head 
foremost into the den to grapple with the snake, and to get hold of 
his tail before he could do any ohm hii ]'. 



iifO, in StHlih Sli 

* On ptnotng him to the ^imd with the lancoi tie pirn 4 

4eue loud hiss, and the little deg ran away, hevlf^ as h# #enl. 
We had a sharp fray in the den, the rotten sticks flying on dll lldi^ 
and each party struggling for superiority. I called out to tlte secdfla 
tiegrn to throw hinu^ upon me, as I foimd 1 was not heavy enough 
Mo did so, and the additional weight was of great service. ! had 
now got Arm hold of his tail; and afler a violent struggle or two, he 
gave in, floding himself overpowered. This was the moment to ee« 
euro him. So, while the first negro continued to hold the lance 
firm to the ground, and the other was helping me, 1 contrived to 
unloose my braces, and witli them tied up the snake’s mouth. 

* The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant situation, tried 
to better himself, and set resolutely to work, but we overpowered 
him. We contrived to majeo him twist himself round thsb shaft of 
the lance, and then prepared to convey him out of the forest. I 
stood at Ilia head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro sup* 
ported tlio belly, and the other the tail. In this order we began to 
move slowly towards home, and reached it after resting ten times; 
for the snake was too heavy for us to support him without stopping 
to recruit our strength. As we proceeded onwards with him, ho 
fought herd for freedom, but it was all in vain.' p. 202-204. 

One of thcae combats we should have thought sufficient fdr 
glory, and for the interests of the British Museum. But llcrculea 
killed two snakes, ond Mr Waterton would not be content 
with less, 

* There was a path where timber had formerly been dragged 
along. Here 1 observed a young Coulacanara, ten feet long, slowly 
moving onwards ; 1 saw he was not thick enough to break my arm, 
in case he got twisted round it. There was not a moment to be 
lost. 1 laid hold of his tail with the left hand, one knee being eu 
the ground ; witli the right 1 took off my hat, and held it as you 
would hold a shield fur defence. 

* The snake instantly turned, and came on at me, with his head 
about a yard from the ground, as if to ask me, what business I had 
to take libel tics with his tail. I lot him come, hissing and open* 
mouthed, within two feet of my face, and then, with all the force I 
was master of, 1 drove my fist, shielded by my hat, full in his jaws. 
He was stunned and confounded by the blow, and ere he could re* 
cover himself, I had seized his throat with both hands, in such s 
position that he could not bite me; I then allowed him to coil him* 
Self round my body, and marclied off with him as my lawful prize. 
He pressed me bard, but npt alarmingly so.' pp. flQp, 207. 

When the body uf the large snake began to bnieil,thc vultures 
iromediately arrived. The king of the vultures first gorged 
hirtibelf, and then reVired to a large tree, while his subjects eon« 
sumed the reniainder. It does not appear that there wns any 
favouritism. When the king was full, all the moh vultures me 
alike; neither could Mr Waterton perceive that Uicre waa any 
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JVanderif^Jt $9 'Jmerica^ * ^ 

d^viaicui into Catliolic mid ^rdteiBtent valtnr«% or that tha ma<* 
joricy of the flooh duMighi U eictatialljr yaUunth to esct^tulo 
ape tbircl pf thdir ^pmnmrft from the Uooo and eiurail*.* The 
vulture» it i» raam^eh\4h never eau live antaials. He seems to 
abhor every thing ivhich has not the, relish of putrescence and 
flavour of death*. The followine is a characteristic specimen' of 
the Utdeihoonveniences to which travellers are liable, who sleep 
on the feather beds of the forest. To see a rat in a room in 
Europe insures a night of horror. Every thing is by com- 
pansotu 

* About midnight, as 1 was lying awake, and in great pain, I 
heard the Indian say, Massa, moesa, you no hear Tiger?” 1 
listened attentively, and heard the softly sounding troad of his feet 
as he npffroachod U5. The moon had gone down ; but every now 
and tJmn we could get a glance of him by the light of our tire: ho 
was the Jaguar, for 1 could see the spots on his body. Had t wished 
to have fireti at him, I was not able to take a sure aim, for I was in 
such pain that 1 could not turn myself in my linmraock. Tlic In¬ 
dian would have fired, but 1 would not allow him to do so, a$ I 
wanted to seo a little more of our new visitor; for it is not every 
day or night that the traveller is favoured with an undisturbed sight 
of the Jaguar in hb own forests. 

*■ Whenever the fire got low, the Jaguar came a little nearer, and 
when the Indian renewed il, he retired abruptly; sometimes he would 
come within twenty yards, and then we luid a view of him, Hitting on 
his bind legs like a dog; sometimes he inovt d slowly to and fro. and 
at other times we could hear him mend lus pace, as if impatient. 
At last the Indian, not relishing ilm idea of having such company in 
the neighbourhood, could contaiu lumsclf no longer, and set up a 
ino4t tremeudous ycU. The Jaguar bounded off like a r^ce-horbc, 
and returned no more; it appeared by the print of hi', feet the next 
morning, that he was a full-grown Jaguar,' pp, 213. 

We nave seen Mr Watciton fling himHlf upaii a Miake; we 
shall kiow mount him upon a crocoililr, uinlortakiiig that this 
fibuU bu the last of his feats cxliibitcd to the reader. , Hu had 
baited for a cayman or crocodile, the hook was swalloiy^ gud 
the object was to pull die animal up and to secure bi£/ 

you pull'him up, ' say the Indians, * as soon as he sees you on 
the brink of the river, he will run at you and destroy you.' 
• NeVer mind, * says our traveller, ‘ pull away and leave the rest 
•’Win*.' And accordingly he places himself upon the shore, 
with tbe mksl or the canoe in hU baud, ready to force it doyrp 
the throft of the crocodile as soon as be mokes his appearand. 

* By dm Hme the Cayman was within two yards of me, I saw he 
wot in a aute of fear and pertdrbation; 1 instantly dropfMsd the 
jnaBt,lHMriatig op, and jumped on his back, turning half round as 1 
vaulted, to that I giuned roy scat with my face in a right position. 



lil^wrir is h^V oottjlHm,'ha ha^lsb ^ 

. 1 !^ IsahiDd^e wd vith hia ^Iss^ ^ j^Aireifsl liS.i f ir 

Mftdi rf lJMstrokiu it, by being ndar his ite^. '^He cosilt^^ 
plunge apd itrike, andjssde mysest aary.aneopifonable^ It ttott 
luve bew s fine sight fpr an unoccu^d speetatoi*- 
.* The people roared outiniriumpb ood are^ so voclfbroiu, that^f^" 
was Some dime before they heard me tell them tb psli me and' my,'% 
beast (^ burden farther in land4 I was appt^ensive the rope might' 
break, and then there would have been every chance of going dtmiv 
to the re^ons under water with the Cayman. That wouS have 
been more perilous than Arlon’s marine morning ride . 

** Delphioi insiden^ vada ceerula sulcat Arion.’* 

* Tlie people now dragged us above forty yards on the sand; it 
was the first and last time I was ever bn a Cayman's back. Should 
it be asked, how 1 managed to keep my seat, 1 would answer,-^., 
1, hunted some years with Lord Darlington's fox hounds, ’-.-pp. 

232. 

The Yorkshire gentlemen have long been famous for tbmr 
equestrian skill; but Mr Waterton is the first among them of 
whom it, could be said> that he has a fine hand upon a croco-* 
dile. This accursed animal so ridden by Mr Waterton^ U the 
scourge and terror of all the large rivers in South America neuL 
the line. Their boldness is such, that a cayman has somefiml^ 
come out of the Oroonoque at Angustura near the public Wallm 
where the people were assembled, seized a full grown men, ak b^g 
as Sir William Curtis after dinner, and hurried him into the 
bed of the river for his foodl The governor of Ang^iura 
nessed this circumstance himself- . 

Our Eboracio traveller had now been neariy eleven montlia 
in the desert, and not in vain. Shall we express our doubtik w 
shall we confidently state at once the imradhse wealth be 
acquired?—a prodigious variety insects, two hundred and 
thirty birds, ten land* tortoises, five armadiHa’s, two large ser« 
pents, a sloth, an aot.bear, and a cayman.. At^ Liverpool, 
customhouse cfBcbri^ men ignorant of Linnseus/ got hold of his 
collection^ detained it six weeks tuid, in spite of remcmstrances 
to the Treasury, hb was forced to pay very hi^ duties. Tills is 


really perf^tly absurd; that a niati of sciem cannot bring .a 
pibbied artnadilla, for a (mlfeetitm of naturid history, without 
P^i^PE P taxTor it. This surely must have' happened in tbe 
dari dajhi nf Nicolas. AYe cannot doubt but that au£b^;p|}tsy 
rij^lmth^sh awa^y the snanly and fibempolu^ 

of Kbbidwn ahd Hushlsson. ^lat a great people ybbtw cim* 
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PKandtihjfth Si^h .^'.Felfc,: 

|i^ Ati uiAvi(}tt4 i^'icii^ G«n'M;|]fil^ 

mitt^ ta «))o>«ti, 4% i^f ^ 

paJtry cas|pm1toti^ rQbl)eHe»^«i^«: evirr he^ tbcr most 
and «biitel[ntAlb1i)Mi^6 rdiitm 03^0 m$ei(l$r, '. • 

* Waterton is to th^t United Stat^' 

It ifrplet^tljfisritmii j bat autbor does not appear as mdoh 

at h^a'amoi^ men ae ammig beans/ Shooting) stuffing,-and 
pOTfibi^; are KisOecopaitons. He is loiit in places tsbere there 
arb^no'^bai^esi stmkes, nor Indians—But he rnfull oF good and 
amiaM* feeling wherever he gou. We cannot avoid; introducing 
tbb foilowing passage* ’ ; = 

^ The steam-boat from Quebec to Montreal had above five htm* 
died Irish emigrants on board. They were going, “ they hardly knew 
whither, ” far away from dear Ireland; It made One's heart ache to 
see them all huddled together, without any expectation of ever re¬ 
visiting their native.aoil. We feared that the sorrow of leaving home 
for over, the miserable accommodations on board ,the ship which bad 
brouffht them away, and the tossing of the angry ocean, in a long 
Kad^jdrwy voyage, would-have rendered them callous to good be¬ 
haviour.. But It was quite otherwise. They conducted tliemaelvea 
with great propriety. Every American on board seemed to feel for* 
them. And then ** they were so full.of wretchedness. Need and 
oppression stared within their eyes. Upon their backs hung ragged 
misery. The world was not their friend." Poor dear Ireland, tx- 
Jltlaimed an aged female as 1 was talking to her, I shall never see it 
^ny morel S 60 . 

And thus it is iii every region of the earth I There is no coun¬ 
try where an Englishman^can set his foot, that he does not meet 
die^ miserable victims of English cruelty and oppression—ba« 
iiUhed flrom their country by tbe stupidity, bigotry, and mean- 
n^s^ bT the Engli,sb people, who trample on their liberty and 
conscience, because each man is afraid, in another reign, of'be* 
Uig out of favour, losing bis share in the spoil. 

^ We are always glad to see America praised, (slavery except- 
c^). And there , is still, we fear, a parly in this country. 

Who are gl/d to pay their court to the timid, and. the feeble, by> 
^nb^ing at thi^ great spectacle of human happiness. We never^ 

' tjdpx of it without considering it as a great lesson to the people' 
^ &|^and, to^lopk into their owii aifkirs, to watch and suspect 
t^<^ i^l!<|^:U of happiness and moneyhjr- 

pdmpd^f ;^me;j^ and false pret^^ , , .,!5 

; « "brother Is in possession of a country repjpu with 

eviarT.ribi^' A can contribute ro the happiness apd pomfon of< 
nankh^ J^;coaB of laws, purified by experience and common' 
>.ailMe, m fuB)^ iaifiil^red> the e^pectatipni of the public. Bv 

Id'lthb tl'Ae s)^:U bftSSa' cMe, he hiu reaped ImmenMB a4vii?^ ta ij;4f 



ffiim .It^^ m adrattcentM^ -lis * liini Imc^'^’^pIiI.II^^ «tt 



fipKAy i , .:r* >- '■*•;.>' ’V'f 

liow, wls4(.^U :F^ ^ 

^1 ,$P!e^% 4 gr^ Jpiu^t of Iliif Ufe ^ in. t|ie ;i|Ud 


ei^ne,. muaf: do mnnj odd tfaing%: nnd. ^ee ihapy odd thingt 
-jibingB u^eriy unknown .to tpe diw^Uers io fiackney and 
Highgate., We do not want to rein up Mr WAtevton too tight- 
iy,—i^cause we ar^ convinced be goes b^.with hia bead me. 
But a little less of apostrophe^ and aoine faint suspicion of bis 
own powers of humour^ would improve this gentleman’s style* 
As it is, ho has a considerable talent at describing. He abounds 
witheood feeling; and has written a very entertaining book) 
wfaicn hurries the reader out his European parlour, Into the h'eait 
of tropical forests, and gives, over the rules and the cultivation 
of the civilized parts ot the earth, a momentary superiorky to 
the freedom of the savage, and the wild beauties of Nature. ‘We 
honestly recommend the book to bur readers; it is well worth 
the perusal. 


Abt. hi. TAoughts on ike Advancement of Academical Eduea^ 


tidn in Englartd. 1826. 


"P'ew things have ever appeared to ns more inexplicable than 
the cry which it has pleased those who arrogate to tliem<- 
selvcs the exclusive praise of loyalty and ^rthodoxy, t0‘raise a- 
gainst the projected University of Londop. In most of those 
publications which are distinguished by zeal for the Church 
and the Government, the scheme Is never mentioned but vvith 
affected contempt, or unaffected fury. The Academic pul|^ts 
have resounded.i^ith ihyectiv^ against it; and many even of 
the most liberal arid enlightened members of the old founda¬ 
tions seem to contemplate it with veiy unconifoitab1efedin|gs. 

We were startled at this: .For surely no tindert^ing of equal 
importnhde was ever commenced in a manner more pacific and 
conciliatory. If the roanagememt has ikllenV A a great 
sure, into tlib hands pf persons''whpse political bpinions ofg at^ 
variance with thoeb' of the, dominant pa^y,‘ this was 
cause; 1)ut Uie'effect of the je^oosy wfai^ that pairQr 
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had nothing to dreod. HofitiStijes wera not dedarod. Evttft 
riralf^was diacUiimedi , Tbe new Institution did not a«phre 
to paVticipttte in tire privileges which had been' so Idng mono* 
policed by those utcient corporations* It asked for no Iran* 
chisesi no lands, iv> advowsons. It did not interfere with that 
mysterious scale of degrees on ^hich go 9 d churchmen look 
with aa much veneration as the Patriarch pn tlic ladd^ up 
which he saw angels ascending. It did not ask permissiot| to 
aeardti houses without warrants, or to take books IWsxn pub- 
lidiers without paying for them. There was to be no melo¬ 
dramatic pal^eantry, no ancient ceremonial, no silver mace, no 
gowns either black or red, no hoods either of fur or of satin, 
no public orator to make speeches which nobody hears, no 
oatlis sworn only to be broken. Noliody thought of emulating 
the cloisters, the organs, the painted glass, the withered mum- 
inies, the busts of great men, and tbe pictures of naked wo¬ 
men, which attract visitors from every part of the Island tlie 
banks of Isis and Cam. The persons whose advantage was 
chleily in View belonged to a class of which ve^ few ever find 
their way to thei old colleges. The name of University was 
indeed assumed ; and it has been said that this gave oneiice. 
But we are contident that so ridiculous an objection car^have 
been enttTtaiiied by very few. It reminds us of the whimsical 
cruelty with which Mercury, in Plautus, knocks down poor So- 
sia for being so impudent as to have the same name with him¬ 
self I 

Wc know indeed that there arc many to whom knowledge 
is hateful for its own sake,—owl-like beings, creatures of dar^ 
pess, and rnphie, and evil omen, who are sensible tlint their 
organs fit tiiem only ibr the night,—and that, as soon as the 
day arises, they shall be pecked back to their nooks by those 
on whom tlioy no^ prey with impunity. By the arts of those 
enemies of mankiiKi, a large and iufiucntial party bus been 
led to look with suspicion, if not with horroi, on all scliemes 
of education, and to doubt whether the ignorance of the peo¬ 
ple Ik‘ not the best security for its virtue and rcpo.sc. 

We .will not at pn sent attack the principfes of these per- 
vops, because wc think tliat, even on tliose principles, they are 
vbQiind to support the London University. If indeed it were 
possible to bring back, in all their ancient loveliness, tlic times 
of venerable absurdities uiul good old nuisances—if wc could 
«hop6 that g;entlemen might again put their marks to deeds 
without blushing—that it might again be thought a miracle 
if any body m a parish could read, except tJic \^ar, or if tbe 
yicar were to read any thing but Service,—.that aU .the H? 
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16 flt. m Ltna» VMlier^. . Stf' 

WTttti&ni ibtih}to4e leoigNi agaitt be cAofirUtettia'i tMUad 
or II {irstyert-^that; tite Bishop of Norwich might he bunM»d for 
4 Mrt/dc, Sir Hotnplwry Davy hanged fiw a ianjuTdti-^ 
thht the Cboncenpr of the Kxehequer xnieiit z^otiate fimna 
with Mr Rothsehilcly by extracting one of his teeth daily ttH h4 
brought him to terms,-^-then indeed the case wohld be oiffolrenti 
But, alas 1 who can venture to anticipate such a mlHennium of 
stupidity? liie zealots of ignorance will thereibre'do well to 
consider, whether, since the evils of knowledge cannot be alto* 
gether excluded,, n may not be desirable to set them in array 
against each other. The best state of things, we will concede to 
them, Would be that in which all men should be dunces toge¬ 
ther, That might be called the age of gold. The silver age would 
be that in which no man should be taught to spell, unless he 
could produce letters of oidinaiiun, or, like a candidate for a Gcr- 
nmn order ofknighthood, prove liis sixty-four quarters.* Next in 
the scale would stand a community in which the higher and mid'^ 
dling orders should be well educated, and the labouring people 
utterly uninfurincd. Biittlie iron age would be that in which the 
lower classes should be rising in intelligence, while no corre-* 
spondlng improvement was taking place in the rank immediately 
above them. 

England is In the last of these states. From one end of the 
country to the other the artisans, the draymen, the very plough- 
boys, are learning to read and write. Thousands of them attend 
leefares. Hundreds of thousands read newspapers. Whether 
this be a blcsoing or a curse, we are not now inquiring. But 
such is the fact. Education is spreading amongst the working 
)>oop1e, and cannot be pi evented from spreading amongst them. 
The change which has taken place in this rcHpect within twenty 
years is ])rodigu)*is. No person surely, will venture to say that 
information has increased in the same degree amongst those 
who constitute what may be called the loner part of the mld^ 
dfing class,—farmers for instance, shoopkoepers, or clerks in 
comiuerciaPhouses. * 

If there be any truth in the principles held by the enemies of 
eilucatloii, this is the most dangerous state in which a country 
run be placed. They maintain %at knowledge renders the poor 
arrogant and discontented. It will hardly be disputed, we pres 
fcume, that arrogance is the result, not of the absolute situation 
in which a man may be placed, but of the relation in which he 
Itands to odicrs. Where a whole society is ^uably rising In 
intelligence; where the distance between its diflerent cwdeM rc» 
mains the same* though every order advances, that feeling it not 
like'y to be excited. An individual is no more vain of his 
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the etrth rod ikti^ k^ 4t thii^ i^teW llu^utid 

mlf^ nh thM Aff is'fbrWaand^ white * 

thoM bhfiiiiHfr Jj^ndte'g^ the ^csfee is alter 1 ^^- tt'^er - 

be atte^ed with the diteger of j; 
which'jreih^ ite mtitiih, it is inEif^tend aC'thepirc^ntinoment^'^ 
And dite dan^^4<ian be obstated in two ways ehlj.' Uhtesch th^ 
poorj#^t teach those who may, by CompadsDo/be called the rich:' 
llte 'fbmer it is plainly impossible to dd't ^nd th^efore, if 
those whom we are addressinjr be consistent, they will them¬ 

selves todo the latter; and, by increasing the knowledge, tecrease 
also the power of an extensive and important class,—a class which - 
is'‘as deeply Interested as the peerage or the hierarchy in the 
pre^erity and tranquillity of the country; a class whieh^ o 
while it ifi too numerous 'to be corrupted by govemtnent, is too 
inteiitgent tt> be duped by demagogues, and which, though na¬ 
turally hostile to oppressUm and profusion, is not likely to carry 
its aeal for reform to lengths inconsistent with the security of 
property and the maintenance of social order. 

• But an University without religion ! ’ softly expostulates the 
Quarterly Review;-—‘ An University without religion ! ’ roars 
John Bull, wedging in his pious horror between a Zander and a > 
double-entendie* And from pulpits and visitation-dinners and ' 
combination-rooms innumerable, the cry is echoed and re¬ 
echoed, * An University without religion !' ► 

This objection has really imposed oh mhny excellent people,. 
who ha'f'e not advert^ to the immense ddference which extsto 
between the new Institution and those foundations of which the 
members fbrm a sort of family,living under the same roof, govern¬ 
ed by the same regulations, compelled to eat at the same table, 
and to return to their apartments at the same hours. Have none 
of those who censure the LfOndon University on this account. 
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dim^ent teachers? The music-master, a good* Protestant^ 
emnes at twelve; the dancing-master, a French philosopher,'at< 
two; the Italian master, a believer in the blood of Smnt Janu- 
^UB, gt three. The parents take upon themselves the office 
constructing their child in religion. She hears the preachera^ 
vnRw uiey prefer, and reads the theological works which they 
ptti 4mo.:flar hands. Who can deny that this is the case in iii 
stetner^kte ffimilies ? Who can point out any material differ.^ ' 
eneebdsMteft the siluaiioa in which this girl is placed, and that 
of a’puplf at the hew UniversiQr ? Why then is sO cryinir 

^ ^Aout rep^hensiqn? . Is ifierf no 
Sedteverell to raise ^ old cry,—the Church is in dan^,— 
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or % «»y «iid<h 0 W 0 vef l^ipg iO««>Uy 

ud «tpa»ted tbroagb *11*0 A^rk .pofi loamwHii^ 
byofty *^itb porrupUoio ? Wbew « t^e im^i 

Buhop And tb« iermon of*t,be Cbftpl«int the t«Ar pf umi OiAlN,^ 
cdlor and the hath of the Heir-apparent, the speoeh of Mr^ 
'Wiltiaro B«nke& and the ^m^hlet of Hateourt lim? * 
Wtmt means the Mleace of ^o&e filthy and maiignapt bal>oon% 
trhase lavounte diversion U to grin and sputter at innocence 
and beauty through the grates of their spunging^houses ? Why 
not attempt to blaig the reputation of the poor Udies v^ho are , 
so irreligiously brought up ? Why not search Into all the so*. 
creu of their families ? Why not enliven the Sunday breakr 
fast-tables of priests and placemen with the elopemen^ of ihe&r 
great-aunts and the bankruptcies of their second cousins f , , 

Or, to make the parallel still clearer, take the ca^ of a young 
man, a student, we will suppose, of surgery, resident in Lon^ , 
don. He wishes to become master of his profession, without 
neglecting other useful branches of knowledge* In the raorn<** 
ing he attends Mr M'Culloch's lecture on Political Economy* 
He then repairs to the Hospital, and hears Sir Astlcy Cooper 
explain the mode of reducing fractures. In the aAern<»fin he % 
joins one of the classes which Mr Hamilton instructs in Freuds^ 
or German. With regard to religious observances, he acts aa 
he himself, or those under whose care be is, majr think most 
advisable. Is there any thing objectionable in tills? Is it not 
the most common case in the a'orld ? And in what does it dif¬ 
fer from that ot a young man at the London Univeraky ? Our 
surgeon, it is true, will have to run over half London in search 
of his instructors; and the other will find ait tlie lectdre^rooma 
which he attends standing conveniently together, at the end of 
Gower Street. Is it in the local situation that the mischief lies ? 
We have observed that, since Mr Croker, in the last session of 
Parliament, declared himhcH ignorantofthe sitcof Hussell Square^ 
the plan of forming an University in so inelegant a neigboour-^ 
hood has excited much contempt amongst those esUmable per* 
sons who think that the whole dignity of man consists in living 
within certain districts, weanng coats made by certain tallor% 
and eschewing certain meats and drinks* We ^ould be sorry to 
think that die reports which any lying Mandeviile from Bond 
Street may have circulated respecting that Terra Incognitur' 
could sesiously prejudice the.new College, The Secretary of 
th« Admiralty, however, has the remedy in h» own liandK. 
AT^en Captain Franklin returns, as we trust he soon will, frada 
his AmeHcoa expedhion, he wil4 we hopc^ be smit to UK jp le re 
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Ihftt otiier NoHb^WiKir the city WMbt 

Pmk4 i| m^td lib^ betfolirtdt that, thoa](;h ^ 
aativM gcnafftily Mott^ Mine race with tboee OHental 
bartniriet^f wh,o«e itteptuma haec leng been the tet'i’or of He- 
aiihoa il^taee imd Otovnnc/r Sqdare, tiiey are, up^in the whoje^ 
htdffimaive; that, though they pmaess lio atchitectu-' 
iral knondthtot which can be cbmpeM 'to *the Pavili^ at 
Btightoh, their habitationa arc neat and commodious; and that 
dtwtkinguage has many rooia in common with that which is 
apolUfk in St Jamea^A Street. One thing more we muat men* 
iaetof which wlU astonish some of our readers, as much as the 
discovery of the Syrian'Christtans of St Thomas on the coast 
of Malab ar. Our rdtgion has been introduced by some Xa-* 
vier or Augustin of former times into these tract<f. Churches, 
,wUh all their appurtenances of hassocks and organs, 4re to be 
ibUfid there; end even the tithe, that great arttrulum siantis 
ami /aluEntis ecrlaia*, h by nO means unknown/ 

The writermf the article on this Subject in the last Number of 
the Quarterly Review, severely censures the omission of religi¬ 
ous Instruction, in a place styling itself an University,—never 
perceiving tha^ with the inconsistency which belongs to error, 
lie has alre^y answered the objection. * A place of education,’ 
tavb he, * is the least of all proper to be made the arena of 

* disputable and untried doctrine. ’ lie severely censures those 
academies in which * a pcipetual vacillation of doctrine is ob- 

* aervable, whether in morals, metaphysics, or religion, accord¬ 
ing to the frequency of change in the professional chair. ’ Now, 
we vmituae to say, that these considerations, if they are worth 

"Mng at all, are decisive against any scheme of religious in- 
ddn in the London UniverHity. That University was iu- 
rd to admit not only Christians of all persuasions, but even 
Jews*' But suppose that it were to narrow its limits, to adopt 
the formularies of the Church of England, to require subscrip¬ 
tion, or ^e sacramental test, from every prole sor and from 
every pupil; still, we say, there would be more held for contro- 
verav, more danger of that vacillation of doctrine which seems 
to the Reviewer to bP so great an evil, nn sulijrcls of thcok»g 3 ', 
than on all other subjects together. Take a science which is 
itUl young, a science df considcrrd>lo intricacy, a science, we may 
y add, which the passions and interests of men have rendered more 
intricate than it is in its own nature, the science of Political Eco¬ 
nomy, Who will deny, that, for one tthtsm which ia to he 
{bund am^g those who are engaged in that study, there are 
iwenty on points of divinity, taiiktn the ChUirh /y ? 

|a ti not notoHoUb that Arminiaas, who stand on the very 
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aoKlihM thpA« who «at the bread <3* the Brabliahi^eiit? ^ Wl ^ 
notadoe* that predestioatien# final perMsveiranae» the wfUnmM . 
of graces the tfficacy of the aacratnenu, and a finmired O0MP 
anfa|(^ which we could name, have been thmes of vMeiil 
putes between eminent churchmen ? The ethics of Chrkttaaiiljj^ 
M well as its theoi^, have been theme of di^pOKs Ooe 
party calls the other latitudinarian and worldly. The otfier ra^ 
torts accusations of fanaticism and asceticism. The onrate haa 
been set against the rertort the dean against the bishop. Thmw 
is scarcely a parish in England* into which the oontroreny haa 
not found its way; There Is scarcely an action of human life ae 
triviaik and familiar as not to be in some or other afiheted 
by it. Whether it is proper to take in a Sunday newspaper^ 
to shoot 8 partridge* to course a hare* to subscribe to a Bible 
Society* to dance* to play at whist* to read Tom Jones* to see 
Othello,—all these are questions on which the strongest differ** 
ence of opinion exists between persons of high eminence in tho 
hierarchy. The Quarterly Reviewer thinks it a very bad things 
that ‘ the first object of a new professor should be to refute the 
* fundamental positions of his predecessors. * What would be 
the case if a High Churchman should succeed a 1 a>w Church- 
luan* or a Low Churchman a High Churchman* in the chmr 
of religion ? And what possible security could the Loiv 
don University have against such an event? What ScettriQr 
have Oxford or Cambridge now ? In fact* all that we-know of 
tlie state of religious parties at those places* fully bears oat our 
statement. One of the most famous divines of our 
Marsh* Bishop of Peterborough* Margaret Professor 
logy at Catnbiidge, and author of eighty-ieven of the mosmMa* 
swerable questions that ever man propounded to his fellow man* 
pubhslied a very singular hypothesis respecting the origin of the 
Gospels. With the truth or falsehood of tba hypothesis we have 
nothing to do. We have, however* heard another eminent Pro¬ 
fessor of the same University* high in the Church* tondemO the 
thcoiy as utterly unfounded, and of most dangerous consequence 
to the orthi^ox faith. Nay* the very pulpit of Saint Mary’s 
has been * the arena of disputable and untried doctrine*' as 
much as ever aas the chair of any Scotch or German professor* 
—a fact* of which any person may easily satisfy himself* who will 
take the trouble to rescue from the hands of trunk-makers end 
pastry-cook^ a few of the sermons which have been prenehed 
there, and subsequently published. And if* in the course of laa 
researches* he should happen to light on that which was preeched 
by ft very eminent scholar on a veiy remarkable occasion* the 
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JnutfiflAtSon of iW Doke Glouceftter^ will tee^ tbat not Ofily dls- 
.putci bin; lioniethinff vci*y like abfKe, msylAke plaM 
tfiofe who»e it Is to instruct our young cdlcgians Id tbo 
doctrines and ciutics of Cbri^iAnity. - >» 

* Bub* * would it not be shocking to expo^ the 

morob w young men to the conUrninatlm^ influence of a gt^t 
cityt to all the mscinntions of the Fives’ i^urt and the gaming 
tablet the tavern and the saloon ? ’ Shorkirig, indeed) wC grants 
if it Were possible to send them nil to OxfortI and Cambridge) 
those blessed spots where, to use t!ie Imagery of their own 
prite-poems, the iSaturniHn age still h'ngerS) and where white- 
robed Innocence hus lel’t the jsrint of her departing footsteps. 
There, we know, nil the men are philosopliers, and all the 
'wonum v( stals. There, simple and bloodless repasts support 
t?te iHKiy without distressing the mind. There, while the slug¬ 
gish world is still bleeping, the ingenuous youth hasten to pour 
ftnth their fervent dn^ons in the chapel; and in the evening, 
elsewliere the season oi’ riot and license, indulge themselves 
with u solitary walk beneath the vuneroible avenues, musing on 
the vanity of sensual pursuits, and the eternity and bublimity 
of virtue. But, al is I these blissful nbodcb of the Seven Cardi- 
iiat Virtues are neither largo enough nor cheap enough for 
those who btnml in need of instvuetiun. Many thousands of 
young men w'ill live in J^ndon, whether an University be est»- 
bliahed liiere or nol.^-and that for this simple reason, that they 
cannot afibnl to live elbcwheie. That they should be am- 
demned to one inlstbrtmie because they labour under iinoUter, 
and debarred from knowledge liecnnse they arc surrounded 
wjtifHlattptationb to vice, hcciiib to be not a very rational or hu- 
of proceeding. 

speak seriously, in comparing the dangers to which the 
morals of young men are exposetl in London, with those which 
exist at the I’luvcrsities, there is sometliing U> be suid on botli 
bides. The Umiptations of Luiutou may be greeter. But witli 
the temptation thcie is a way to escape. If the student Jive 
witli Ins family, lie will be under the influence of restraints 
more imwcrfni, and, we will add, infinitely more salutary and 
respectable, than tlu»se which the best disciplined colleges can 
im)>asc. Kven if he be left completely to Ins own devices, lie 
will still liave within Ins reach two inestimable advantages, fW^m 
which the studtMits of U\fi:>rd and Cambridge are almost wholly 
excluded, tho society of men older than himself^ and of modest 
women. 

There are no intimacies more valuable than those i^ich • 
yotgig man forms ^»th one who is his acpior by ten or Wdlve 
years. Those ywars do not deetroy the eympathy and tiM 
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A0y fIntogtiKa the priocij^g* and ff>m the jad|piteat|%iPWqr* 

maKaoneof the parties a'senaible adviser, a|iU .the 
doctle listener. mcU friendsliips it is almost ifnpcts$i|49 to 
form at Allege. HetwtK.m the maa of twenty and the men ojf 
tliiriy there is a great gult; a distincUon which, cannot be mis^, 
uken, which is marked by the dress and by the seat, at prayers^ 
and at table# We do not believe Uiat, of tne young stodeius at 
our ancient seats of learning, one in ten lives iii confidoncu and. 
familiarity with any member of tljc Univeisity who ia a Master# 
of Arts, When the members of the University are dedaoted, 
the society of Oxford and Cambridge is no'more than tliat of 
an ordinary county town. 

This state of tilings, it is clear, does more barm than all the 
exertions of Proctors and Proproctors can do good* The er¬ 
rors of youpg men arc of a nature with which it is very diffir * 
cult to deal* iidiglit punishments are inefficient; severe punltJ)^ , 
inents generally and justly odiou«. The best course istogivex 
them over to the iiriii of public opinion. To restrain them, it * 
is necessary to make them discreditable* But how can they be 
made discreditable while the oifcnders ifssociate only witii those 
who are of the same age, who are exposed to the same tempta¬ 
tions aiul who are willing to grant the indulgence which they 
theinsulvcs may need ? ll is utterly impossible that a code of mo<*> 
rnlity and honour, enacted by the 3 'ouug only, can be so severe 
against juvenile irregularities us that w'hich is in force in geuerut 
society, where mnnuood and age have the deciding voice, atul 
where the partial inclinations oftho-e wliose passions are stroUgf 
and whose reason is weak, are withstood by those whom tjmo 
and domestic liie have sobered. The dilference resembles that 
which would be found between laws passed by an assembly 
consisting '*oie1y of farmers, or solely of weavers, and tl^se of 
a senate tairly representing every interest of the conuiiunity. 

A student iu London, even though he may not live with hm 
own relatives, will generally have it in Ids power to mix with re^ 
succtablc female society. 7'liis is not oidj^ a very pleasant 
tning, but it. U one which, though it nioy not make him moral, 
is likely to make him decorous, and to preserve him from that 
brainless and hoartiess Yatiooisin, that disdain of the character 
of women, and tliat brutal indillerence to their misery, which 
is the worst offence, and thesevciest punishment of the finisheil 
libertine. Many of the pupils will, in all probabihty, continue 
to rasido wtili tbeir parents or friends* We own that w^ cab 
conceive no ^iUiatiuu more agreeable or more salutuiy* puMi 
of worst isffects tff ColleyImbits U that distaste lof.^oniMio 
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!lf« wbidi they alttiolM; inevit^Iy nbeNth» Ifie 
njuitic} ttodl Htenjfai to produce we idoOafttte atemhoen^ iektr 
tendoik to th# oonvexileoce of otheM^ obd impattenoe of ptoy 
fMrivMhMkft.' 'Wm ittkoati do reproach. It ia utterly iiQpptsible 
ihe moiiik iliuteble nunt In the world can ,be Beooitomed to 
ttve fee froart tei4^»hDdent of his net|^boorB» and to lay all hit 
pUits with a View only to hitnself, without becorotn^ji in some 
d^gre% unfitted lor a family. A course of eduoSou which 
•hottld eottihine the enioymenu of a home with the excitemenla 
of a University, would be more likely than any other to forodi 
characters at once aiGfectionate and manly. Home-bred boys^ 
it is often said, are*idle. The cause, we suspect, U want of 
CompaUtors.^ We no more believe that a young man at the 
Irfondon University would be made idle by the society of his 
mothers and sisters, than that the old German warriors, or the 
oombatanta in the tournaments of the middle ages, were made 
yowards by the presence of female spectators. On the con¬ 
trary, we are convinced that his ambition would be at once ani¬ 
mated and consecrated by daily intercourse with those who 
would be dearest to him, and most inclined 'to lejoice in hia 
success* 

The eulogists of the old Universities are fond of dwelling mi 
the glorious associations connected with them. It has often 
been said that the young scholar is likely to catch a generous 
enthusiasm from looking upon spots ennobled by so many great 
Aames-—that he can scarcely see the chair in which Bentley sat, 
the tree which Milton planted, the wails within which WiokliiTe 
presided, the books illustrated by the autographs of famous men, 
the halls hung with their pictui es, the chapels hallowed by their 
tomb*, Without aspiring to imitate those whom he admires. Far 
be it from us to speak with disrespect of such feelings. It is 
possible that the memorials of those who have asserted the free¬ 
dom, and extended the empire of the mind, iday produce a 
atrong impression on a sensitive and ardent disposition. But 
these tnsUnces are rare. * Coram Lepidis male vivitur/ 
Young academicians venture to get drunk within a few yards 
of the grave of Newton, and to commit solecisms, though the 
awful eye of Erasmus frowns upon them from the canras. 
Some ^more homely sentiment, some more obvious associa¬ 
tion ia necessary. For our pari, when a young man is to be 
Utj^ ho persevering industry, and fortified against tho 
aaouedons of pleasure, we would* rather send him to the 
fitosUe of hia emn family, than to the abodes of plillosophere 
wbo died centuries ago,—and to those kind fomiliar feoea which 
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«jre la his imd j^fiil in hh» ri< i o * st>i|^ 

(0 th« jiOF^rij^of ftn; ^writer Ui^t «ver w^re caii «nd g&wib ^ i 

tv <17 m X^kpdon UoiversUy bas beeii sis»lM‘V 

iV pposcieniV^ parsops. Msm lum» 

l^isd Ml H tn# mare waoton lova of misdiiei^ Bat wm 
that k has principally origtoatoci io the jeidait^of those 
*who are auaobed to Cambridge and Oxford» either by ibahr 
interests, or by those feelings which men natnraHy entertain 
towards the place of their education, and which, when they do 
x^ot interfere with schemes of public advantage, are entitled to 
respect. Many of these persons,, we Buspect| entertain a vague 
apprehension, scarcely avowed even to themselves, that some 
defects in the constitution of their favourite Academies will be 
reuderod more glating by the contrast which the system of this 
new C'ollege will exhibit. 

That there arc su<*h defect'^, great and radical defects in the 
structure of the two Universtties, wc are strongly inclined to 
believe: and the jealousy which many of their members have ex¬ 
pressed of the new Institution greatly strengthens our opinion. 
What thu*.e detects appear to us to be, we shall attempt to slate 
with frankness, but, at the same time, we trust, with candour. 

We are sensible that we have undertaken a dangerous task. 
There is perhaps no subject on which more people have made 
up their minds without knowing why. Whenever this is the 
case^ discussion emls in scuriilit^s the last resource of the di^>ut- 
anl who cannot answer, and who will not submit. The scurri¬ 
lity of those who aie scurrilous'on all occasions, and against all 
oppoiK'uts by nature and by habit, by taste and by Wade, caw 
excite <inly the mirth or the pity of a well regulated mind. But 
we Tu ilhei* pob*-Gss nor affect to possess, that degree of philoso¬ 
phy, wtiich Would render us indifferent to the pain and resent¬ 
ment of sincere and respectable pei sons, whose pr^udicee wo 
are compelled to assail. It is not in the bitterness of party 
apiric, it is not in the wantonness of paradox and declamatiott^ 
that we would put to hazard the good will o£ learned and esti¬ 
mable men. Such a sacrifice must be powerful, and nothing 
but a sense of public duty would lead us to make it. We wivula 
earnestly entreat die admirers of the two Universities to reflect 
on the importance of this subject, the advantages of calm hi- 
vestigation, and the folly of trusting, in an age like the pre¬ 
sent, to mere dogmatism and invective. If the* system which 
they love and venerate rest upon just principles, me examina- 
don which we propose to inautute^ into the state of its founda-' 
duUih can only serve to prove tbcir solidity. If th^ be unsound} 
we wUl not permit ourmyes to think, that intell^sent and ho- 
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this ta/antm mi itfitHs'iiiloi^ hnmhmnatt^ dught u»>be wUkfy 
isA6m* L*t Imieod of raiveritiAg kisfiitiom whidi teavb 
th« MieAioD isuKSiij wbet^ they IbAnd tt t instead of turning 

a frourali urgamem» as if die tuUJect a^ere one on which 

the nature of aln; Instead of attribtnhig to 
selfishness or malevolence/ that which may' at worst be liarm- 
Iw empTf join us in coolly studying so interesting and momentous 
a point.-^As to this, however^ they will please themselves. We 
Meak to the English people. The public mind, if we are not 
^oeiv^, is approaching to manhood. It has outgrown its 
swaddling bands, and thrown away its play-things. It can no 
kmger amused by a rattle, or laid asleep by a song, or awed 
by a fairy tale. At such a time, we cannot doubt that we shall 
omin an impartial bearing. 

Our objections to Oxford and Cambridge may be' summed 
Up in two words, their Wealth and their Privileges. Their pros¬ 
perity does not depend on the public approbation. It would 
therefore bo strange if they deserved the public approbation, 
^eir revenues are immense. Their degrees arc, in some pro¬ 
fessions, indispensable. Like manufacturers whb enjoy a mo¬ 
nopoly, they work at such an advantage, that they con venture 
to woi k ill. 

Eve^ry person, we presume, will acknowledge that, to esta¬ 
blish an actulemic system on immutable principles, would be the 
height of absurdity. Every year seel the empire of science en¬ 
larged by the acquisition of some new province, or improved 
fay the obstruction of some easier roam Surely the change 
which daily takes place in the state of knowledge, ought to be ao- 
QompUniOd by a corresponding change in tl)e method of instruc¬ 
tion. In many cases the rude am! imperfect works of early 
speculators ought to give place to the more complete and 
luminous performances of those who bucceed them. Even 
the conmarative value of languages is subject to great fluctua¬ 
tions. The same tongue which at one period may be richer 
than any other in valuable works, may, some centuries after, be 
pomr man any. Thar, wlnle such revolutions takes place, 
education ought to remain unchanged, is a propofiitiun too ab- 
to bensamtainod fora moment. 

' If it b^ desirable that education should, by a gradual and 
eoRsUllit iDhange, adopt itself to the circumstances of every ge- 
neratioO) how is this object io be secured? We ansUer— only 
fay perfect freedom of competition. Undersoch a system, every 
pMble exigence would be met. Whatever language, what- 
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tto BMO wntAA limy leenHeod would at sorriy Aid in* 
iini«i»nlo«eectu The promsor who nhoidd pei«n m deiot^ 
.hti iitMfelen to branches of knowledge which had baoonw 
^vseiese, wottld aoon bedeserted 1^bis pupilsi There would beas 
nmeh of eyery sort of information as would affiird profit and 
|d«asure to the poasessor—and no more. 

But the riches and the franchises of our Uoiveniities prevent 
^this salutary rivalry irom taking plwOB* In its stead is intro* 
daced an unnatural system of premmmsy prohibitions* and ap- 
pronticebhips* Enormous bounties are lavisbed on particular 
acoMirements; and| in consequence, there is among our youth 
a fdut of Greek, Latin, and MathemaUcs, and a lamentable 
scarcity of every thing else. 

We ere by no means inclined to depreciate the studies which 
are encouraged at Oxford and Cambridge. We should repro¬ 
bate with the same severity a system under whkb a like exclusive 
protection should be extended to hVcnch or Spanish, Chemistry 
or Mineralogy, Metaphysics or Political Econoi^. Some A 
these branches of knowlrage are very Important But they may 
not always be equally important Five hundred years hence, tm 
Burmese language may contain the most valoable books in the 
world. Sciences, for which there is now no name, and which 
the first rudiments are still undiscovered, may then be in the 
greatest demand. Our objection is to the principle# We abhor 
intellectual perpetuities* A chartered and endowed Colhga^ 
strong in its wealth and in ita degrees, does not find it necessaiy 
to teach what is useful, because it can pay men to learn what is 
useless. Every fashion which was In vogue at the time of its 
foundation, enters into its constitution and partakes of its im- 
mortality. Its abuses savour of the reidty, and its prejudices 
vest in mortmain, with its lands. In the present instance, the 
consequences are notorious. We every nay see clever men of 
four and five-and-twenty, loaded with academical hononra and 
Tewards,*-HBclioUrship8, fellowships, whole cabinets of medal% 
whole shelves of prize books,—^ter into life with their educa* 
lion still to begin, unacquainted with the history, the literature, 
we inight almost say, the language of Aeir country, unacquaint¬ 
ed with the first principles of the laws under whidi they live, un» 
acquainted widi the very rudiments of moral and political 
science t Who will deny that this is die stateof things? Or lAo 
will venture to defend ft ? 

This is no new complamt- Long beibresode^had so fiw out¬ 
stripped the Colleges va the career of improvement as it has slnee 
done, the evil wsm noticed and traced to iu true canM^ by tbet 
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ffftat philoiophar «rho Bfott aeeunttly nia]i)>ed all the n^iwa 
of Kirni^ and fiimlihed the human intcllea widi ita moal eeai'- 
plete Itinerai^i * It» not to be forgotten^ * ^y» Lord Btoon« 


* of Ac^i«nce^ bot bath al«o been prejadicial to fttatea and govern* 

* menti 3 For beueeit proceedeUi^ that prinees find a solilude ia 

* respect of able men to serre tliem in causes of state, hecaw^ there 

* ii nv education eoUegiate vshich is FBSfi, where such as were so 

* disposed might give themselves to histories^ modem languagen^ 

* bo^s of policy and civil discourse, and other like enablc- 

* menu unto causes of state.' * The warmest admirers of the 
present system will hardly deny, that, if this was on evil in the 
sbcCcentli <!cntury, it most be a much greater evil in the nino- 
taentho The literature of Greece and Rome is now what it wn<t 
then. That of every modem language has received consider¬ 
able accessions. And surely, ‘ books of policy and civil dis- 

* course* are as important to an English gentleman of the pre¬ 
sent day, as thev could be to a subject of James the First. 

We repeat, that we are not disparaging either the dead 
guages or the exact sciences. We only say, that if tliey ai c 
useml they will not need peculiar oncounigenicnt, and ihnt, if 
they arc UH4»less, tliey ought not to icccive it. 'I'hose 
mnintnin that tho present system is necessary to pioiuole th ‘ 
study of classical mid nmtbematical knowledge, are the ))(‘Tsou' 
who really ileprechite those pursuits. Tliey do in fart tieclai e, 
by implication, tliat neither amusement nor profit is to be di ru¬ 
ed from them, mid that no man has any motive to employ 
bis time upon lliem, unless he expects that they may help him 
to a fellowship. 

The utility of mathematical knowledge is felt in every part 
of the systm of life, and acknowledged by every rational man. 



s^blacksmithi.^ In fact, very few of our academical mathcm.i- 
tioians turn their knowledge to such practical purposes. There 
ore many wranglers whrf have never touched a quadrant. 
What pmljar title then has the mere speculative knowledge 
ofmotbematica) truth to such costly remuneration? 'Hie an- 
awer ivwidl known. It makes men good rcasonerfi: it hatii- 
tuatea ibem to strict accuracy In drawing inferences. In this 
aUtomeot tlienD is unquestionably some truth. A man who 
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on timnu not m^aoma^oat* u a laaa who can aaooa i^evahj 
walk* better than a man who cannot. Bot no people walk ao 
ill aa danolng-masters; and no people reason so ill a« mere 
tnathematiclnns. They are accustomed to look only for one 
species of evidence I a species of evidence of which the transao- 
lions of life do not admit. When they come from certainties 
to probabilities, from a syllogism to a witness, their superiority 
is at an end. They resemble a man who, never having seen 
any object which was not cither black or white, should be re*- 
quired to discriminato between two near shades of grey. Hence, 
on questions of religion, policy, ot common life, we piwpetually 
see these boasted demonstrators either extravagantly mdulous, 
or extravagantly sceptical. That the science is a necessary in^ 
grcdientln a liberal education, we admit But it is only an iiw 
grcdietit, and an ingredient which is peculiarly dangerous, un« 
less diluted by a large admixture of others. To encourage it 
by such rewards as are licstowed at Cambridge, is to make the 
occnbional tonic of the mind its morning and evening nutriment 
The partisans of classical Hieraturo are both more numerous 
and more cxithiisia^lic than the mathematicians; and the iguo* 
rant violence with which their cause has sometimes been as* 


sailed, htts added 1o its popularity. On tins subject we ere 
sure that we arc at least impartial judges. We feci tlic warmest 
admiratioirfor the great remains of antiquity. Wc gratefully 
acknowledge the benefits which mankind has owed to thorn. 
But we would no tnoro bulFer a pernicious system to be pro* 
tected by the reverence which is due to them, than we would 
show our reverence for a s^t by erecting his shrine into a 
sanctuary for criminalb. 

An eloquent scholar has said, that ancient literature wos the 
ark in which all the civilization of the world was preserved dur* 
ing the dolngo of baibarism. We confess it. But wo do not 
read that Noah thought himself bound to live in the ark after 
the deluge had subsided. When our ancestors first began to 
consider the study of the classics as the principal part of edu¬ 
cation, little or nolhi^ worth reading was to be found in any 
modern language. Circumstances have confessedly changed. 
Is it not possible that a change of system may be desirable r 

Our opinion of tlie Latin tongue wU), we fear, be considered 
bereUcal. We cannot but think that its vocabulary is misera¬ 
bly poor, and its mechanism deficient both in power and pre¬ 
cision. The want of a definite article, and of a distinctFon be¬ 
tween the preterite'and the aorist tenses, arc two'clcfecta which 
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m «Icni0 ntfioiettt ko plact ft below nj odbet* hn g h ig e idlitii 
which we ere eeqaai&fiedh In Ui moct flonriBhiag ere it weh 
rcproAobed widi poteity of eapresftion. Cicero, indeed, vAe 
Induced, bj hie petrbUo feelings, to deny the charge. Buttfao 
pcr{Mwei teourtenee of Greek worde in hie most nnrricd end 
Mmiilar letters, and the freouent use which he is compelled to 
nehe of them, !n spite of all his exertions to avoid them, in his 
pliiloso(ihical works, fully prove that even this great master of 
the Latin tongue felt the evil which he laboured to conceal froih 
others. 

We do not think much better of the writers, as a body, than 
of the language. The literature of Rome was born old- All 
the signs of decrepitude were on it in the cradle- We look in 
vain for the sweet lisp and the graceful wildness of an infant 
dialect. We look in vain for a single great creative mind,-^for 
a Homer or a Dante, a Shakespeare or a Cervantes. In their 
place we have a crowd of fourth-rate and fifth-rate authors, 
translators, and imitators without end. The rich heritage of 
Grecian philosophy and poetry was fatal to the Homans. They 
would have acquired more wealth, if they bad succeeded to 
less. Instead ot accumulating fresh intellectual treasures, they 
contented tbcmselyes with enjoying, disposing in new forms, or 
impairing by aninjudicioua management, those which they took 
by descent. Hence, in most of their works, there is scarcely any 
thing spontaneous and racy, scarcely any originality in the 
thoughts, scarcely any idiom in the style. Their poetry tastes 
of the hot-bouse. It is transplanted from Greece, with the earth 
of Hindus clinging round iu roots. It is nursed in careful se¬ 
clusion from the Italian air. The gardeners are often i^ilful; 
but the fruit is almost always sickly. One hardy and prickly 
^rub, of genuine Latin growth, must indeed be excepted. Si^ 
tire was the only indigenous produce of Roman talent; and, in 
our judgment, by far the best- 

We are often told the Ltatin language is more strictly gram* 
inatical than the English; and that it is, therefon^ necessary to 
Uudy it, in order to speak English with elegance and accurB<^. 
This la one of those remaiks, which are repeated till they pass 
into aidomv, only because they have so little meaning, that no 
body thinks U worth while to refute them at their first appear- 
Mica- If those who say that the Latin language is more striot* 
ly grammatical than the English, mean only £at it is mote re*- 
guifur, that there are fewer exceptions to its general laws of de- 
livatioot inflection, and construction, we grant it. This is, at 
Jeast for the puipoaes of the orator and the poe4 ra tb tr a de¬ 
fect thin a meiit; but be it merit or defec^Ikm^ in no possible 
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b« «bo«t M JWUKJMDle t0 mff tbftt the ainmubigr of the Cbde 
Mepoleon renden the stady of the taws of nogUiid eevier ttuni 
Ihraerly. Jf it be raean^ that the Lstiii lan^age is (braed ie 
more strict accordance with the general principles of gramvMV 
than the English, that is to sayt that the relations which worch 
faair to eaich other are more strictly analoimns to the relaticms 
between the ideas which they represent in Xatin than in En;|^ 
lish, we rentare to doubt the fact. We are quite sure, that not 
one in ten thousand of those who repeat the hackneyed remark 
on which we are commencing^ have ever considerra whether 
there be any principles of grammar whatever, anterior to posi¬ 
tive enactment^—«ny solecism which is a malum in sr, as dh« 
tlnct from a malum prohibitum. Or, if we suppose that there 
exist such principles, is not the circumstance, that a particular 
rule is found in one language and not in another, a sufBcient 
proof that it is not one of those principles ? That a man who 
knows Eatin is likely to know English better than one who does 
not, we do not dispute* But this advantage is not peculiar to 
the study of Utin* Every language throws light on every 
other. There is not a single foreign tongue which will notsug. 
gest to a man of sense some new considerations respreting his 
own* We acknowledge, too, that the great body of our edu¬ 
cated countrymen learn to grammatlcise their English by means 
of their Latin* This however, proves, not the usenilness of their 
Latin, but tlie folly of their other instructors. Instead of being 
a vindication of the present system of education, it is a high 
charge against it. A man who thinks the knowledge of Latin 
essential to the purity of English diction, either has never con¬ 
versed with an accomplished woman, or does not deserve to 
have conversed with her. We are sure, that all persons who 
are in the habit of hearing public speaking must have observed, 
that the orators who are fondest of quoting Latin, are by no 
means the most scrupulous about marring their native tongue. 
We could mention several Members of Pat Hameut, who never 
fail to usher In their scraps of Horace and Juvenal with half a 
dozen false concords* 

The language is principally valuable as an introduction 
to the Gre^ the insignificant (mrtico of a most chaste and ma¬ 
jestic fabric* On diis subject, our Confession of Faith will, we 
trust, be approved by the mo'»t orthodox scholar. We cannot 
refuse our admiration to that most wonderful and perfect ma¬ 
chine of human diought, tq^the flexibility, the harmony, the gi- 
gatilJc power, the exquisite delicacy, the infinite wealth of words, 
die iacotnponAbi# fidirity of expiwioD, in which are mdted the 
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" of tbc EnfitUk, the nirntnei* of the Fwtt'b, Ap «wcot 
and infiintino iim^icjtj oF the To«cen» Ot'eil dialed®, i| ia the 
beat iitced fur the putftoftea both of science and of ekf^ant Uto» 
ratitrei/ The phBosophIca! vocalialaries of anolont Eo>oe» and 
of modenk Euvopr> have been derived from that of Athens. 
Yet bone of theimltaiionfi fans ever approached the richness and 
precttsion of the originoJ. It traces with enae disiinctions »o 
eubtle« as to bn lost in every other language. It di awa lines 
wboro ah the other insirumenU of the reason only make biota. 
'TSTor U it leas dibUnguishod by the facilities which it RlTordt to 
the poet.^ There are pages even hi ihc Greek Dictionaries over 
which it is impossible to glance without* delight. Every word 
euggests sonic pleasant or striking image, which, wholly uncon¬ 
nected as it is with that which prccetlcs or that which follows, 
gives the same sort of pleasure with that whicli we derive from 
reading the Adonais of fioor Shelley, or from looking at those 
elegant, tliough unmeaning friezes, in which the eye wanders 
uiong a lino oi beautiful faces, graceful drapeiies, stags, chari¬ 
ots, altars, and garladda. The literature is not iinvvonhy of the 
language. It may boast of four poets of the ♦cry fiibt order, 
Homer, jEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes,—of Demos-r 
Uumes, the greatest of orators—of Aristotle, who is perhaps en¬ 
titled to the same rank among philosophers, and of Plato, who, 
if not the most salisfactoiy of phllosophors, is at least the most 
fascinating. These arc the great names of Greece; and to thet-e 
is to bo added a long list ot ingenious moralii-ts, wits, niid rhe- 
toricinns, of poets who, in the lower departments of their art, 
deserve the greatest prnibc, and of historians who, at least in 
tbc talent of narration, have never been equalled. 

It vras justly said by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that to 
learn a new language was to acquire a new soul. He who is 
acquainted only with the writers of his native lontgue, is in per¬ 
petual danger of confounding what is accidental with what is 
^OTUal, and of supposing that tastes and habits of thouglu, 
wbicu belong only to his own ago and country, arc inseparable 
/ the nature of man. Initiated into foreign literature, he 
^bat prmoiplcs of politics and morals, directly contrary to 
^ fhoM which he has hitherto supposed to be unquestionable, bo- 
«$yiao he never heard them questioned, have been hefd by larire 
^d^qfbceocd communities; that feelings, which are so urn- 
ymfi among hw contemporariee, that he had supposed them 
insuneun^ have been unknown to whole generations; that 
images, which have never failed to excite the ridicule of those 
mong whom he Im lived, have bAn thought sublime* by mil¬ 
lions* Htt ttma losea that Chinese cast of that stupid 
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coD|«n^ for erety thing beyond .the -w^l of hht-cefattiil Mn 
pti% much was the etibcfc cdT hU former ig(u>reiKaei. Keer 
eiattoni take pliicc nmonp; hia id^n% He doabcs Whewt fag 
tarinurly d<r^atati$eil» He tolerates wbore he fnmuBrly «««* 
crolt^tL He ceases to confound that which is uniTer^d and 
eternal in Imman passions and opinions with that idiioh is IcMcd 
ami luinjwrary. This is one of the most usehil t^fluoU whu^ 
results imtn studying the literature of otlier oountrie's; and k 
is one which the remains of Greece, composed nt a remote pe<» 
1 iod, and in a state of society widely Afferent from our own, 
are ]7cciiluu'1y ealcuhitcii to produce. 

Itut though we are sensible that great advantages may be 
dciivcd from the study of the Greek language, we think tliat 
they may be purchased at too high a price: And we think that 
seven or eight years of the life of a man who is to enter into ac¬ 
tive life at two or three^and-twenty, h too high a price. Those 
are bad economists who look only to the cKcellcnce of ll^c ar* 
tide fur winch they arc bargaining, and never ask about the 
cost. I'he cost, in the present instance, is too often the whole 
of that invaluable portion of time during which a fund of itH 
n^lectunl pleasure is to be stored up, and the foundations of 
w isdom mid usefulness laid. No person doubts that much know<« 
kdg(‘ may be obtained from the Classics. It is equally certain 
iha'i, much gold maybe found in Spain. Hut it by no means ne^ 
rossarily follows, that it is w'ise to work Uie Spanisli mines, or to 
learn the ancient languages. Before the voyage of Columhua, 
Spain supplied all Euri>pe with the precious metals. I’hc die^ 
covery of Aincrica changed the state of things. New mines 
wcrc VoLind, ftom which gold cbuld be procured in greater 
plontv, and with lesb labour* <The old works were therefore 
ubiindoncd—it being manUel^ .ifaose who persisted in lay^ 
iug out capital on them wxmd be undersold and ruined^ 
A new world of literature and sdence has also been dis¬ 
covered. New veins of inielleciuol wealth have been laid 
open. But a monstrous system of bounties and probibltlmis 
compels us still to go on delving for a few glittering grains in 
llie dark and laborious shaft of antiquity, instead or penetrat-> 
ing a district which would reward a less painful search with a* 
more lucr^lve retunii If, alter the conquest of Peru, Spain 
had enacts that, in order to enable the old mines to maintain 
a competition against the new, a hundred pistoles should be 
given to every person who should extract an ounce of gold 
Ihmi them, the parallel would be complete. 

Wo win admit ihnt the Greek language is a more valuable 
laiiguage tlianliiii.Fs^uch, tlie Italiau, or tlie Sfwsh. Ikii 
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iSsm idl ike ikm toffedUrt nu^ 
tw doabtedt dnd me eUttbe ekne aaity*i» acquired far 1 bi« 
tbanhaiftbetinieiniiHbidiitfapcaiiU^ beemne thoroiwUf 
.aeqaaiitted idtfa Hhe Omk» aaoniu of ao doubt al^iki^or 
do^ the evil end hare* Not only do die uoodetn aH|||v of 
die Con ti nen t receive les« attention than they deservef^R oar 
ora tonrai^ ecoond to that of Greece alone in force and copi* 
our am literature, second to none that ever eaisteci, 
so rich in poetir^ in eloquence, in philosophy, is unpardcmebly 
Sheeted* All the nineteen pla>’a of Euripides are digested, 
fiom the first bubbling find) of the Hecuba to the last viqpld 
'dregs of the Electra; while our own sweet Fletcher, die ae*- 
ODntd name of the m^em drama, in spite of all the bril]ia||cy 
of his wit, and all the luxury of his tenderness, is sufiered u» 
lie neriected. The Essay on the Human Understanding is 
abanmmed for the Thcotetus and the Pheedon. 'We have 
kno^n the dates of all the petty skirmishes of die Peloponnc- 
alon war care&lJy transcribed and committed to memory, by a 
man who thought that Hyde and Clarendon were two different 
persons \ That such a man has paid a dear price for his learn¬ 
ing, will be admitted. But, it may be said, he has at least 
aomediing to showibr it Unhappily be has sacrificed, in order 
to acquire it, the very things widiout whidi it was impossible 
Ibr him to use it He has acted like a man living in n small a 
lod^ng, wbo^ instead of spending his money in enlarging his 
apartments and fitting diem up commodiously, should luy it nil 
oat on furniture fit only for Cbatswortl) or lldvoir. His little 
rooms are blocked up with bales of rich stufis and heaps of gilded 
ornaments, which have cost more than he can afford, yet wiiicli 
he has no opportunity midi no room to displa}^ Elegant and 
preciout in themselves, they am hero utterly out of place; and 
tiieir possessor finds that, at aTUinous expen<fe, he has bought 
nothing but inconvenience and ridicule. Wiio has not seen 
men to whom ancient learning is an olisolutc curse, who have 
laboured only to accumulate what they cannot enjoy i Hiey 
come forth into the srorld, expecting to find only a larger uni- 
r veisity. They find that diey are surrounded by pcojile who 
{.^lutve not the least respect for the skill with whidi they detect 
b^oQritiologies, and twi^t corrupt Epodes* into something like 
SMimlDg* Classical knowled^ U indeed valued by all mteUi- 
gOnt ment but not such dassTcal knowledge as theirs. To be 
pfited by the public, it must be refined Troni its grosser par- 
tickii, bandied into splendour, formed into graceful oma* 

H monti, or Into conrent coin, learning in tlie ore, fawning 
,rt whk W tb>9 drou around it^ is nothing to tho^j^moo spocta- 
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No man, vadilov, can W aaki tfcvofT?ciBNadotfC*a||><^ 
and liberal education, utdeaa be baVe acquired a knovlcd^ of 
the ancient lan^a|i;^. Bat ooCfine gentwnmn in bftv^eao peat** 
aiblj receive What we sbonkl ball a comfdete and Juberel csdu* 
cation* That term incladeB not onfy the ancient lai^piagca, 
but those of France, Italy, Oennany, and Spain, , It ihcludea 
znaUiemadcs, the experimental sciences, and moral philosophy^ • 
An indmate acquaintatice both with the profound and polite 
parts of Eneli&h literature is indispensable* Few of tlioso who 
are intended ibr professional or commercial life can dnd time 
for all these studies. It necessarily follows, that some portion 
of them must be given up: And the question is, what por¬ 
tion ? We say, provide for tlie mind as you provide for the 
body,—first necessaries,-—then conveniencies,—lastly luxuries. 
Under which of those heads do the Greek and Latin languages 
come? Surely under the last. Of all the pursuits which wc 
have mentioned, they require the greatest sacrifice of time. He 
who can afibrd time for them, and for the others also^ is per¬ 
fectly right in acquiring them. He who cannot, will, if he is 
wise, be content to go without them. If a man is cdile to coii- 
tinue his studies till bis twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, by ail 
means Jet liim learn Latin and Greek. If he iriust terminate 
Uiem at one-uncl-twenty, we should in gencruJ advise him to be 
satisfied with the modern languages, if he is fdVeed to enter 
into active life at fificen or sixteen, we should think it best that 
he sJiouJd confine Jifmself almost entirely to his native tongue, 
and thoroughly imbue his mind with tlic spirit of its best writers. 
But no ! The artificial restraints and encouragements which 
our academic system has introduced have altogether reverted 
this natural and salutary order of things. We deny ourselves 
what is indispensable, that we nmy pivcure whnt is sujTeriiuous. 
We act like a day-labourer who should stint himself in bread, 
that be might now and then treat himself with a pottle of 
January strawberries. Cicero tells us in the Ofiices, awhlmsi-^^ 
cal anecdote of Cato Uie Censor. Somebody asked him wHal' 
was the best mode of employing capital. Ho said. To farm 
good pasture land. What the next ? To farm middling naS" 
ture land. What next? To farm bad pasture land. Now 
the notions which prevail in England respecting clasAical learn¬ 
ing seem to us very much to resemble those which the ohl 
Homan entertained with regard to hia favourite method of 
culdvatioQ* .a young man able toapare the time IMseea- 
•ary for pppiV tbrougb the University ? Make him a good 
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Vl^A9»fcnt ec^dbir 1 Bute eeoo^* Insftmt of* reMilipg at !&« 
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(bbA.tiiltQ « toloreUe <slaa$i^ robolar! A thin) has 
•)titt ]o«* UOSO far sMatd^ing mp knovleclgct mi » destined 
for actire employraoot while stU( a boy* Mako him a bad 
daasl^ scholar! If be doea not.hecotne a Floininios or a 
BucbanaO, he may learn to write nonxenae veraes. If ho does 
not get on to Horace, he may road the first book of Ccosan 
If there is not time even for such a degree of improvement, he 
.may at least he fiog^;ed through that ioimemWial vcsUbule of 
learning. * Quia docct? Who teachetb ? Magisler docci. 
The master teachetb. ’ Would to heaven that he taught boiue- 
thing better worth knowing ! 

All these evils arc produced by the state of our Univcrsiiica. 
Where tlicy lead, those who prepare pupils for them, are forced 
to follow. Under a free system, the ancient languages would 
be less read, but quite as much enjoyed. We should not see 
BO many lads who have a smattering or Latin and Greek, irorn 
which they derive no pleasure, and which, as soon as they are at 
liberty, they make all possible baste to forget. It must be 
owned, also, that there would be fewer young men really well 
acquainted with the ancipnt tongues. But there would he many 
more who had treasured up Ubeful and agreeable inrorinotion. 
Those who were compelled to bring their stmlics to an early 
close, would ’turn their attention to objects easily attainable. 
Those who enjoyed a longer space of literary leisuie, would stilt 
exert themsefves to acquifc the classical liinguagci;. They wcmhl 
study them, not for any direct emolument which they would ex¬ 
pect from the acquisition, but for their own intrinsic value. 
Their number would be smaller, no doubt, tluin that of present 
aspirants idler classical honours. But they would not, like most 
of those aspirants, leave Homer and Demosthenes to gather 
dust on the shelves, ns soon as the tcmporiirv purpose bad been 
served. There would be fewer good sehmars of twenty-five; 
but we believe that there would be quite as many of fifty. 

Hitherto wo have amued on the hypothesis most favourable 

the UiiiversitiGs. We have supposed that the bounties which 
ofier to certain studies are fairly bestowed on those who 
cKerb l^he fact however is, that they are in many cases ap- 
propitiated to particular counties, parisnos, or names. The ef¬ 
fect >of the former system is to encourage studies of secondary 
imporUnce, at the expense of those which are entitled to pre- 
iM^euce. The elTecI of the latter is to encourage total idleness. 
It has been also usscried, that at some Colleges the distributors 
1 ^* fcUowbbips and acholarships Itavc allowed Un^lMisclvcs to bu 
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point; hotrev^r, ive ml n6t i&sut We to oa^Mn thk 
iketf oot of individual bot of tho aystem. Indeed* ip what 
ive htive hitherto written, wo have generally had in our eye u 
Collie which eKhiblts that mtom in themnat favourable Il^t* 
r—a CoUoge in which the evile which we have noticed are m 
much as possible alleviated by an enlightened and liberal ad* 
ministration,Coflege nor less dUtinguiahed by its oppienco 
and splendour, than by the otninent talents of many of its fuem* 
bers, by the freedom and impartiality of its elections, by the ^ 
disposition which it has always shown to adopt improvements * 
not inconsibicnl with its original constitution, and by the noble 
spirit with which it has supported the cause of civil and religi* 
OU5 liberty. 

Wc have hitherto reasoned as if all the studepts at our Uni¬ 
versities learnt those things which the Universities piofcss to 
teach. But this is, notoriously, not the fact—and the cause is 
evident. All who wish for degrees must reside at College; but 
only those who expect to obtain prizes and fellowships apply 
themselves with vigour to cl^sical and matbemattcal pvubuits. 
The great majority have no inducement whatever to exert ihem^ 
pelves. They have no hope of obtaining the premium; and no 
value for the knowledge withbut the premium. For the ncf|ui* 
bition of other kinds of knowledge the UnivecMties afford no 
pcculiai facilities. Hcnco process the general idleness of col- 
iogiaii«i. Not one in ten, we venture to say, evoi makes any 
tojibidcrablc proficiency iu those pursuits to which every thing 
else snciificed. A very large proportion carry away from the 
Univer-sity less of ancient Hteraturc than they brouglit thither. 
It is quite absurd to attribute such a state of th{|pgs to the intio* 
lenco and levity of youth. Nothing like it is seen elsewhere. 
There arc idle lads, no doubt, among those who walk the hos* 
])ital8, who sit at the desks of bankers, and serve at the conntei*!N 
of tradesmen. But what, afler all, is the degree of i/u ir idle¬ 
ness, and what proportion do they bear to those who aro active ? 
Is it not the most common thing in the world, to see men, who 
have passed their time at College in mere trilling, display the 
grcBteat energy as soon as they enter on the business of life, and 
become profound lawyers, skilful physicians, eminent writers ? 
How can these things be explained, but by supposing that most 
of those who are compelled to reside at the Univerbltics hovo 
no motive to learn what is taught there? Who ever employed 
a French master for four years without improving himaeli it) 
French ? The reason is plain. No man employs such a master, 
but from a whd| become acquaiuted with the language; and ihc 
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go to oar Uomrtt^ o£itf tam^ « larxa loroponioli 
ate ottAieted. met by tbaijr derire to 'Umm 'tbe wt^ atodied 
dMte^ bm w tbabr mb to aojoire edittaffi privifegei^ whtdi re^ 
•Metioe oObferaelike on the late and on the dillffont Tzy die 
MUM eaqiei^ent with tbe French Jangiiagek Eract the teach- 
^ of jt Into a corporation. Give them die power of oonfer- 
rlng dqjrees. Enact that no person who dpinot pi^nce a cer¬ 
tificate) attesting that he has been for a certain number of years 
a stadeot at this academy) shall be suffered to keep a shop ; and 
we Will venture to predict that there will soon be thousands) 
vrbo) after having wasted their money and their time in a for¬ 
mal attendance on lectures and examinationS| will not under¬ 
stand die meaning of PArlez-vcnis Prancais F 

It is the genea'aL course of those who patronize an abase to 
attribute to it every thing good which exists in spite of it ThuS) 
the defenders of our Universities commonly take it for granted, 
that we are indebted to them for all the talent which they have 
not been able to destroy. It is usual, when their merits com^ 
under discussion, to enumerate very pompously all the greac^ 
men whom they have produced; as if great men had not ap¬ 
peared under every system of education. Great men were train¬ 
ed in the schools of the Greek sophists and Arabian astroJogerS) 
of the Jesuits and the Jansenists. There were great men when no¬ 
thing was taught but School Divinity and Canon Law; and there 
would still be greet men if nothing were taught but the fooleries 
of Spurzbeim and Swedenborg. A long list of eminent names is 
no more a proof of the excellence of our Academic institutions, 
than the commercial prosperity of the country is a proof of tbe uti¬ 
lity of restrictions in trade. Ko financial regulations, however ab- 
anrd and pemlmous, can prevent a people amongst whom pro- 
petty is secure, and the motive to accumulate consequently 
strong) foom becoming rich. The energy with which every in¬ 
dividual struggles to advance, more chan counteracts the retard¬ 
ing force, and carries him forward, though at a slower rate, than 
if he were left at liberty. It is the same with restrictions which 
prevent the intellect from taking the direction which existing 
circumstances point out. They do harm. But they cannot wholly 
prevent other causes from producing good. In a country in 
which public opinion is powerful, in which talents properly di- 
rectsn are sure to raise their professor to distinction, ardent and 
a^iring minds will snrmount all tbe obstacles which may op- 
their career. It Is amongst persons who are engaged m 
public and professional life that g^ius is most likely to be de« 
v^vpeai (^theee^a lai^ portion is necessarily semt to our 
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we ate ture> that many persons who^ itnoe they have 
to eminencet are perpetualiy cited aa proofii of the beneh- 
cial tendency of English education, were at College never 
mentioned but as idle frivolous men, fond of dpsult^ read- 
inffi and negligent of the studies of the place. It would 


we acknowledge to be glorious, but in which the Collepel have 
no reason to glory,—that of Bacon, who reprobated their filudar 
mental constitution; of Dryden, who abjured bis Alma 
and regretted that he had passed his youth under her care; of 
Locke, who was censured and expelled; of Milton, whose per* 
«on was outraged at one University, and whose works were com¬ 
mitted to the flames at the other ! 

That in particular cases an University education may have 
oduced good effects, we do not dispute. But lu to the great 
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they cui devote to the acquisition of speculative knowlei^ is 
wasted, and they have to enter into active life without it. 'Iney 
are compelled to plunge into the details of business, and are left 
to pick up general principles as they may. From all that we have 
seen and heard, we are inclined to suspect, in spite of all opr pa^ 
triotic prqudices, that the young men, we mean the very young 
men, of England, are not equal as a body to those of France, Ger» 
many, or Russia. They reason less justly, and the subjecu with 
which they are chiefly conversant are less manly. As they grow 
older, they doubtless improve. Surrounded by a free people, en¬ 
lightened by a free press, with the means of knowledge placed 
within their reach, and the rewards of exertion s]:»rklmK in their 
■i^t, it would Indeed be strange if they did not in a mat mea¬ 
sure recover the superiorly which they had lost* The finished 
men iA England may, we allow, challenge a comparison with 
thoeet^any nation. Yet our advanu^es are not so great that wa 
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ly, that we can prudently imitate the example of Ligbtfi 
Nursery Tale, who never ran a race without tying qU 1 
had efifecta of oar Univecaity aystam may be traMAto 
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liwt. int wUftH; iMM. They faiiiye e^ 

<]ui|»Q jt^t etrit} ^ hoeineii^ 4h^ hhv« I«ld tii» greet s(c^ ef 
tefittitMthiin. 9ttt«uirtetbbgisitlirM^itotiiig. Toe mtefetraetare 
i» fM end eydetmlkt} hut the ibmdeUoha ate ttheound. !t is 
evMimt'dKii: their kdawledge is bot i^st^etl ^; that, heWerer 
weU may ergee On p^icdar poxfrt^i tbe^ b^Ve not that 
Me({ditUw Knd^iBtret)idUy oFintdietfS wfai<^*it jia the first object 
ojf odacBtion to produce. Tbejrbato abstract reasoning. The 
very dame of theory is terrible to them. They seem to think 
that the nse of experience U not to lead men to the knowledge 
of gfitieni principle^ but to prevent them from ever thinking 
about general principles at all. They may play at bo-peep with 
truth; but they never get a full view of it in%ll its propOrtiohs- 
The cause we Believe is that they have passed those years du* 
ring which the mind freouently acquires the character wliich it 
ever after retain*^, in stuulesi which, when exclusively pursued^ 
have no tendency to strengthen or expand it. 

Prom thMe radical defects of the old foundations the London 
University h free. It cannot cry up one study or cry down 
another. It has no means of bribing one man to learn what it 
is of no use to him tr^kAOw, or of exacting a mock attendance 
from another who le&rns nothing at all. To be prosperous, it 
mun be useful. 

We woufd not ho too sanguine. But there arc signs of these 
times, and pi^lnciples of human naturc« to which we trust as fii m- 
ly iM ever any ancient astrologer trusted to the iiilcs of his 
science. Judging from these, we will venture to cast the horo¬ 
scope of the infant Institution. We predict, that the clamour by 
W&mh it has been assailed will die awa}%~-that it is destined to a 
long, a g]oriouE>, and a beneficent existence,—that, while the 
spirit of its system remains unchanged, the details will vaiy 
with the varyMiig necessities and facifiues of every age,—that it 
will be the model of many future cstablishmcnls—that even 
those haughty foundations which now irea*- it with conteinpi, 
will in some degree feel ils'salutary influence,—and that the .ip- 
probation of a great people, to whose wisdom, energy and vir¬ 
tue^ its exertions will have largely contributed, will confer on 
It a dignity more imposing tlian any which it could derive 
from the most lucrative patronage, or the most splendid cerc« 
ifionial. 

Even those who think our hopes extravagant, must own ilmt 
Mposilivc harm has been even suggested as Kkcly to result 
thiv Institution, All the imputed sins of its founders me 
sins of omissinn. AVhatover may be thought of tlieni, it i*? 
surely bctfcr that something should be onuttesl, than that no- 
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way enly^by siivnwsiiig them* Im nb |lMt» 

waiter or the^ toutes can apprebetid. A» Sw^tMae po»« v 
liavlag tbat ^ preset realfy l;etidfi to tlio goi^ 6f thevcirt^'^ ^ 
try> continue io thirow colloquy upon it^—and tbat tiicre ere naeH 
men we believe—*to them we have nothing to «ay« We halite ^ 
no hope of converting them; no wish to revile them. Let 
them quibble, declaim, sneer. CAiumniate. Their punishment 
is to Im what tliey are. 

For ns. our part has been deliberately choseii**«-and shojl bo 
manfully sustained.n We entertain a firm conviction that tho 
(wincipl^ of liberty, as in government and trade, so also in 
edneatum. are all-important to the happiness of mankind. To 
tlie triumph of those principles we look forward, not. wo trustf 
with a fanatical confidence, but assui*edly with a cheerful and 
ftteadfiiUii hope. Their nature may be misunderstood. Their*' 
progress may be retarded. They may be tnaligUecU dcrkled* 
nay at times exploded, and apparently forgotten. But wc do. 
in our ^nuls, believe that tlicyare strong with the strength, and 
(juLck with the \itabty of truUi: that wEa^tbey foil, it is to 
bound; that when they recede, it U j WWy ^ng foiwnrd vjth 
greater eUsticily; that wheu^hey t^rpfcrUii, tiicrc are the 
M^cds of rcaov.itiou in their very aftcay—and tha^ their influ¬ 
ence will conliuiie to blehs dtstatit generation^, tvlicnInfamy it** 
self slmll hA\e ceased to maa:^ from obli^'^on tho arts attd<tho 
names of tho^e who Inive oMmed them, the dupe, the dissem¬ 
bler. the bigot, the lureling-^%lhc buC^on and the sarcasm, tins 
liar and the lie I 




Art. IV. Consuleraiions on Trade* London, It'Po. 

•T^hat any considerable could be effected in that rc- 

strictivc and Artificial system under which so large a pm- 

I jortioii of the commerce and industry of the country has bei'Ji 
ojig conducted, an<l under which so many Interests have grown 
up, without occasioning considerable Ruflhring and embaras^- 
nient, was what no one could expect. The temjtorary dis¬ 
tress and inconvenience consequent upon the abandonment of 
an illiberal and exclusive system, is the price that must uiia* 
voidably be jiaid for tbo greater prosperity and security tlint will 
infallibly result from reverting to one that is less unsocial, 
Tintural, and sound. In the meanwhile it is, no doubt, the duty of 
ministers to advance, ns we think Messrs jtobinson and I lu^Kis- 
K>n have done, with slow and well considered steps in the path of 






mUv to «dbv9rt institutioAK, ivtikilif'llo*v^«r 
ifeiTfliieoos ioprindplc^ oavebec^ in the coureeoftiaie, deeply 
atigrafted in^ mr commercial policy. But the duty of steadily 
persereihag iu a*aoand system^ m despite of the clamours of the 
.ignotcmt and interestedi however painful it may sometimes be 
; in its pec(oFmiaDde» is one from wmch ministers cannot swerve 
Irithout sacrificing the public interests to those of a comparatively 
amall party. The course which principle points out is not o& 
iten thitt which it is most for the interest of a minister, anxious 
only to catch at the ephemeral popularity of the day, to follow; 
^tit it is by a resolute adherence to it, and by no other means» 
that the lasting, and real interests of a unghty nation can ever 
be permanently secured, and its prosperity established on a 
secure and solid foundation. It is on this account that We most 
jhcartily congratulate our readers on the resistance made by 
ministers to uie efforts to induce them to relax in their purpose 
of breaking up the monopoly under which the silk trade is now 
placed; and on the pledge which they have given of their deteiv 
xnination to adhere to that enlarged ^slem of commercial po- 
liqr they have so wisely adopted. We have no difficulty in 
saying, that if th^ act up to their promise, and give full and un¬ 
compromising effisat to the system they have partially intro¬ 
duced, they will establish tor themselves a lasting claim on the 
gratitude of the country; and will do the most that can be done 
to perpetuate the commercial prosperity, and, by consequence, 
thrower and glory of the British nation. 

These remaps have been suggested rather by observing 
the clamour that has been excited against tlie general merits 
^the system Which ministers are pursuing, than because we 
think that they are peculiarly applicable to the particular cose 
of the Timber trade, to which we now mean very briefiy to call the 
attention of our readers. It does not seen! to us that this is a 
case ill which it is possible that any considerable outcry could 
be msed against ministers for imm^ialeiy carrying those mea¬ 
sures into effect, which we think we shall succeed in showing, 
are of the highest importance to the best interests of the country. 
If we can prove that the duties on timber are not only oppres¬ 
sive in their amount, but that they are imposed in a way that 
renders them^ utterly inconsistent with every fair principle of 
^commercial intercourse—that they liave deeply injured our 
trade with the North of Europe, and forced us to substitute on 
inferior apd naturally dear species of timber in the place of 
Kwe that is vastly superior, and naturally cheaper—it may sure¬ 
ly |be concluded that the reduction of the duties, and the placing 
<n them on a fair and equal footing, would be measures no 
less popular than beneficial. 



of Itiwher Traie-^tMin Ofk TitfAer. S4S 
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Tba practice of encouraging the importation of the tfmbci* 
of Canada and our other possessions in North America, in prefe* 
rence to that of foreign countries, is but of recent growth. It took 
its rise during the administration of Mr Vansittart,—and bears 
HI every part the impress of his tavourite policy. The events that 
took place in 1808 having seriously aifected our previous re¬ 
lations with the Baltic powers, a deficiency in the accustomed 
supply of t imber began to be apprehended; and the ship-owners 
and Canada merchants <Iextoroiisly availed tliemselves of this 
circumstance, to excite the fears of the ministry, and to prevail 
upon them to change the fair and*liberal system on which the 
trade in tiinbcahad been conducted up to that time, by grant¬ 
ing extraordinary encouragement to its importation fixun Ca¬ 
nada. A large addition was accordingly made, in 1809, to 
the duties })reviously charged on timber from the North of 
Europe, at the same time that those previously charged on 
timber from Canada and our other possessions in America 
were enfirehf repcalt^d : and in the very next year (1810), tlie 
duties thus imposed on Baltic timber were, doubledi Nor did 
the increase of duties on European timber stop even at ihig 
point. In 1813 Mi* Vansittart again added 25 per cent, to 
them, on pretence of increasing the public revenue, though wo 
believe for no other jnirpose than to increase the prefer¬ 
ence already given to Canada timber: For, pogrly ns we 
think of Mr Vansittart’s sagacity, we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that he actiially imagined he would add to the re¬ 
venue of the country by increasing the duties on an article 
imported from a particular quarter of tlie world, that was al¬ 
ready taxed up to the very highest point, while he allowed a 
similar article to be imported from another quarter duty free !— 
The various duties that had thus been imposed on timber 
from the North of Europe, amounted, when consolidated by 
tlie of liis late Majesty,-to 3/. 5s, per load. 

Having thus granted a monopoly of the timber trade to the 
Canada merchants, Mr Vansittart could not consistently re¬ 
fuse to place the proprietors of iron mines in this country in the 
same favoured situation. And they, in consequence, procured 
an act of Parliament, by which ])rohibitory duties were im¬ 
posed on the imjiortatioii of Swedisli and other foreign iron ! 

Before proceeding farther, it will be proper to direct our atten- ' 
lion for a ft'w moments to the nature and oxlent of that commerce 


with tlie. Non h of Furttpe, against which Mr Vansittart h:ul aimed 
so deadly a blow. Now it a])pcars from tlic nccomits inserted In 
Mr (Vldy’s Kurnpeau Commerce (p. 398), that the value of tha 
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commoilitjes exported from Great Britain to Uic countries con¬ 
tiguous to the Baltic, in 1803, amounted to 5,42t,^42/.; and 
that in the same year 4,123 British ships passed the Sound at 
jElsinqur* Mr Oddy thinks that at this epoch, the total a- 
veruge value of the exports from the ports of the Baltic and 
Norway to foreign countries, amounted, exclusive coi'n^ to a- 
bout TWKi-VE Tviii^MONfi, and that t'fxo thirds ixX. least of this trade 
was then in jiossession of the British. Iron and wood, which 
were almost entirely taken by this country, are estimated to have 
formed .nearly a fourth part of the entire exj^orts, and about 
/ICO thirds of those from the ports of Sweden and Norway.- 
During the follow'ing six years tlie trade contiiufcd to improve; 
ami ill ISOO, the year when Mr Vansittart cominenccil lii.s o- 
peratious, no fewer than 428,000 tons of British shipping were 
employed iji it, being between a fourth and a Jifth imrt ry the 
•vokoh: mercantile navtj tf Great Britain / 

Had this trade met with that encouragement and protection 
IVoin the Legislature to which its vast importance gave it so 
just a claim, or Imd it even been let alone, there can be no doubt 
that it wouhl luive formed, for ages to come, one of the main 
sourcesol’our commercial prosperity. The nations round the Ihd- 
tic have made little progress in inanufactuiing industry. 7'hey 
iibouiul in valuable raw products; but they are wholly desti¬ 
tute as w^ll of the liner specie.s of niaiiufactured commodi¬ 
ties, as of colonies. Nor have they any inducement to en¬ 
deavour directly to supply themselves with the former, or 
to establish the latter. Their iron and copper mines, their 
vast forests, and their immense tracts of fertile and liitherto un¬ 
cultivated land, aRbrtl much more advantage<ms and l*etuly 
Investuieiits for their scanty and delicient capital, than could 
be found in mannfacturcs or foreign trade. The Nortliern 
nutlon.s must long liiid tlieir advantage in exchanging their raw 
for the wrought proilucts of other countries; and nothing but 
their own misconduct, or their being undersold by others, can 
ever tleprive tliosc who have been in tlie habit of supplying 
them with manufactured goods, of so extensive and valuable a 
market. 

But of all the countries in the world, there is obviously none 
which has so many facilities for carrying on an advaiitugeou.s 
commerce witii the Nortli as Great uritaiii. We have an ex¬ 
cess of all those commodities of which llussia, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, stand most in need; and, on the other 
hand, they have an excess of many of tliose of whicli we 
are nearly destitute. The vast and advantageous traflic w'e 
formerly carried on With the Baltic, <lid not, therefore, in any 
tiogrcc depend on artificial or accidental circumstauccs. It tlid 
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not rest on the miserable foundation of bounties and draw¬ 
backs, but on the gratification of real and mutual wants and 
desires: And had it not been violently interfered with, ^ mast 
have continued to increase with everj' increase of the produc¬ 
tive powers, or of the means of purchasing of either party. It 
has been justly remarked by the Marquis Garnier, the excel¬ 
lent translator and annotator of the Wealth of Nations, that no * 
inconsiderable portion of the increased power and wealth of 
England may be traced to the growing power and opulence of 
Russia. But the Russian Empire is‘yet only in the infancy of 
civilization; she must continue, for a very long period, to ad¬ 
vance in the career of improvement, and it will be our own * 
fault if we do not reap still greater advantages from her pro¬ 
gress. 

Such however was the commerce against which Mr Vansittnrt 
levelled his prohibitions,—and which they went far to destroy ! 

In 181 the year after the 25 per cent, additional duty on tim¬ 
ber had been imposed, and when all the ports of the Baltic 
w'ere open to our ships, there were only 242,000 tons of British 
shipping employed in that very trade whicli, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, had in 1809, the year when the first increase of du¬ 
ties took place, employed 428,000 tons ! In 1816, we had only 
181,000 tons employed in the Baltic trade; and the shipping 
employed in it in 1819, the fourth year of a profound peace, 
was still 55,000 tons short of what it had been during the hot¬ 
test period of the war ! 

By dlniiiiishing our imports from tlie Northern nations, the 
acts imposing high duties on European timber and iron neces¬ 
sarily tliminished our exports to them in the same proportion. 
The following extract from the evidence of Mr Eaward Pat- 
zcker, a merchant of Memel, given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on the Foreign Trade of the country 
in 1821 , shows the effect that the increased duties on timber 
had on the commerce with Prussia. 

“ Has there been a great alteration in the timber trade between 
Memel and this country of late years?—Since the war a great al¬ 
teration ; before the war we used to have 950 to 1000 English ships 
in one yeoi,' and since the war we have had from 200 to 300 only. 

* When you talk of 900 ships, do you mean 900 ships trading be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Memel ?—Yes. 

‘ Do you mean that number of cargoes were loaded in the year 
for England?—Yes. 

* How many cargoes were loaded for Great Britain during the 
last year (1820) ?—About 270 or 280 cargoes, there have not been 
more. 

‘ To what cause do you attribute that great diminution in the 

Z2 . 
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trade trk Hion dutirs in England ; for furinerly the du- 

* tiei were only 16a. and some pence) now they arc $1, S%, in a British) 
and S/. Ss. in a foreign $>hip. 

* Has that diminished trade in timber produced a great alteration 
in the circumstances of the people of Prussia?—Yes, for it i.s the 
only trade wlitch wc can carry on ; wheat and all the rest of our ar- 
^ticles cannot be brought here; Timber is the only one that can be 
bronglit) and the trade from Poland has very mucli ceased in conse¬ 
quence of the diminished demand for it; tlie people cannot sell their 
goods, and wc cannot take such quantities of timber as we used to 
do; and, therefore, they cannot take English goods from us, " 

^ ‘ If such an alteration was to take place in flje duties on timber in 

this country, as to give the Prussians a larger share of the trade than 
they at present enjoy, do you think that would produce increased 
friendly feelings on the part of the people of your country to the peo¬ 
ple of this country?—It wouW, Tbcy •would certainly take far more 
goods from henccj as'they could get better rid of them. The Poles, 
also, would take more of them. * * 

The ellect that the increased duties had on the trade with 
Norway and Sweden, aggravatetl as they in some degree were 
by an absurd method of cliarging the duty on deals, was still 
more striking and extraordinary. These countries had no 
products, except timber and iron, to exchange for oni’ commo¬ 
dities; and as neither of these could be advantageously-import¬ 
ed into England'under the new system, the trade with them 
almost entirely ceased; and they were reluctantly compelled 
to resort to the markets of I'rance and Holland for tlie articles 
thfty had formerly im})orted from us. In proof of this wc may 
mention, that the exjmrts to Swedeii, winch had amounted in 
IB 14 to 511,818/., had declined in 1819 to 4(i,65(i/.; and.the 
exports to Norway, which had in 1815 amounted to 199,902/., 
amounted in 1819 to only 61,741/. f 

This extraordinary fulling off in so very important a branch 
of our commerce having been established beyond all question 
by the evidence Uiken before the Committees to which we have 
already referred ; an approach to a better system was made in 
1821, when the duty on limber from tile NoJ'tli of Europe was 
reduced from 3/. fis. to 21. 15s. per load, at tiie same time tlmt 
a duty of 10s. per load was laid on timber from British Ame¬ 
rica. This, however, was plainly a feeble and inefficient measure. 
It was stated, to be sure, at the time, tliat tlie 21. 5s. per load 
of excess of duty that wius thus continued on Baltic timber over 
that laid on timber imported from Canada, was not more tlian 


* Report, printed by order of the House of Commons, 9th March 
1821f:p. 107- 

f Lorda’ Report on the Foreign Trade of the Country, p. 84. 
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ftiifticient to balance tlie greater freiglit and other chai*gcs cuit- 
sequent upon tlie importation of the latter; and that it would, 
therefore, be in future iudifierent to a merchant whether he 
imported timber from Memel or Miramichi! But, in point of 
fact, the discriminating duly in favour of Canada timber has 
been, as we shall afterwards show, infinitely too high for the 
purpose of cfTccthig this equalization; and has conscqueiitljr 
occasioned its continued iinj)drtation, in preference to that from 
the B iltic, and presented an insuperable obstacle to our re- 
eovering our former ascendancy in the trade with the North 
of Europe, But admitting that tlie duty had been adjusted so 
as to have had the anticipated cficct, could any thing be more 
preposterous and absurd than to impose it on such a priricijile ? 
There are mines of coal in Now Holland; but what should we 
think were an attempt made to impose such duties on coals 
from Newcastle as should render it indiftbrent to a l,.ondoii 
mercliafit whether he imported a cargo of coal from the Tyne 
or Botany Bay ? Now, the case of tlie timber duties is, in 
point of principle, precisely the same. We may obtain liinlier 
from countries so near at hand that onr ships < an make tliree, • 
fimr, five, and even six voyages a year to them; * anti vet we 
refuse to admit this timber into our ports, until we have londed 
it with a duty that has the eflfect to raise its price to a level 
with that which is brought from the other side of-thc Atlantic— 
a voyage whicli ouv ships cannot, at most, perform above twice 
a year ! MV are bold to say, that the impolicy and absurdity 
of this regulation cannot be exceeded by any thing in the com¬ 
mercial pt)licy even of Old Spain. It is impossible to deckle 
wljelluu* it is more disgraceful to the intelligence, or injuriouk 
to the iiilcrests of the country.. 

Tlie.se slalcments apply chiefly to the jiroferencc shown to 
the large fir timber of our Plantations over that of other coun- 
tri(»s; f but the following officinl account, to which we beg to 
call tlie particular attention of our readers, of tlie rales of du- 
ty payable at this moment on all tlie principal articles of wooil 
imported into this country, siiows the extent to which the $y«- 
tein of preference has been carried. 

• According to the evidence of Mr J. D. Powies, aa extensive 
ship and inFurance^brokcr, ships can make six voyages from Nor¬ 
way, three or four from Prussia, and two from Uussia, in season.—— 
Coinmons Report^ p. 89, 

f In the language of the Customs, wood is the general terra, and 
comprehends timber, deals, and battens; when in the form of ahewn 
tree or log, it is called timher; when sawn into thin pieces, it is call¬ 
ed batten, if not above seven inches broad ; and deal when ahave that 
bread ih. 
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An Account of the Kate, of Dull, vayaMe in Great Britain on the 

Principal Arlirlee of H'ood. 
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. IG, snul nut exceeding ^1 feel 

long, and nut evieeiting incites thick, 

p. l-w 11 JO 0 I 0 

-■■■ exceeding *il feel lung,or if ex- 

ceisling Inches tinck, ]i IsAf ^0 0 0 21 0 0 

Dtahf H, and not abuse 10 feet lung, and not 
exceeding I ^ inch thick, . p. 120 8 2 0 8 7 0 

■ 6, and not airove 10 feet lung.ffttnd 
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'■ 10, and not exceeding 2) feel long, 
and nol excmling 3^ inches thick, p. 120 22 0 0 23 2 0 

■ ■ ■■ I 0, and nut aliuce 21 feet icnig, and 

exceeding 3^ inches thick, . p. 120 38 0 0 39 J8 0 

i ■ ■ li exceeding 21 feet long, and not e\- 
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— . . ‘ ' ■ and CXI ced¬ 
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ing 3J indies tliick, . . p. 120 12 0 0 12 12 0 

/.ulfuiwif ill pieces niuler 6 feel lung, 

p. f.itJioni 4< 6 0 ‘k 9 3 

I 5 iind uudtr 8 feet 

bnig*.I>. do. 0 10 0 7 2 9 ' 

■ ■ ■■ 8, and under 12 feet 

long,.p. do. JO 1. 0 JO M. 2 

— . .. . " 12 feet long ami up- 

"luds, . . . p, d«. 1.3 J2 Oil 6 7 j 

0, and (ijiilei S iiidns in dianie- 
tvi.each 0 8 0 0 8 0 

■ " ■■■■ 8, and under 12 inches in diaine- 

g/fH * ^ • each 12 0 13 2 

■ 12 incbc^TO diameter 9rui)«ards, 

p. load 2 1 j 0 2 17 9 


Of the Bri¬ 
tish Colonies 
or Planta¬ 
tions in 
America. 


i 0 0 


1 3 0 

2 0 0 


2 0 0 
2 lO 0 
4 . 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 


0 15 0 
1 lU 0 


0 15 0 


I 5 0 


0 1 0 
0 4 0 


0 10 0 
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11. 1). \V4>(>i>ii 1 r.Li), 

Hiiufiif 


It is ri<li(‘iilt>iis for ns, wlnlo llie foivi^m*r cun I.iy Ins lin;*! i 
on such n 'I'uhle us this, to boast of our iibt'rul coinincrci.tl 
policy. Here is out* of I he most i]n})ortaiiL branehts of oui 
coinnierce, from \\lilcli forei;rncis are almost wholly evelutled. 
liming set such an examjth*, eaii we wonder th.if tin* Swtfjes, 
iiussuuis, and Prussians should endeavour, as lliey havt* aina- 
dy partially done, wholly to shut us out of tluir maikd..-' 

We admit tluit this system has inereased our coiuuierce with 
Canaila—or rather our indnrcl etunnuTee with tin* Hniu-d 
States ; for it has been repealttill} stated in the J lonse ol 
Commons, and was completely proved betbre the (Vininit- 
tees, that vunv than a half of the timber tmpotttd info ift/s 
nnmfnj J mm Ametka /a md the gmxotb oj Canada.^ but of the 
We^letn tnrilofy of the State of YoiLt Jiut, suj)po'>iit^ 
it to bt* wliollv the j)rodiict of Canada, still we hu\e U» ask, 
why should the trade with llie HuUie be irreparably iujut* 


* An unimportant altm'ation was made by an at! of I.isi Stssion, 
passed Bubsecpiciitly to llic date of this account (6\ (.Jco. IV.^tap. 
lOl), in tlu' duty oii deals not of the prilish colonics, exteedin^ 21 
aud i5 feet long. 
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ed, and the people of Britain forced to pay double price* 
for their Umber, in order ia force a trade with our North 
American possessions? We have no hesitation in sayinf^, 
that instead of being of any value to England, it would 
have been well for her, had Canada, Nova Scotia, &c. conti¬ 
nued to this hour in the possession of their aboriginal sa¬ 
vages, So far from gaining by them, we arc quite sure that 
it will be a very moderate computation to say, that they have 
already forced us to incur a dead loss ot sixt^ or seventy 
millions; and wc have still to remit upwards of 500,000/. a 
year to them, to assist in defraying the expenses of their go¬ 
vernment ! Neither is there the least prospect that wc shall 
long continue to maintain our dominion over these expensive 
dependencies. There is not a man of sense in the Empire who 
does not look forward to the dissolution, at no distant period, 
of the connexion between Canada and England. And though 
she is certainly entitled, in the mean time, to iair and fiicndly 
treatment at our hands, it is really too much to expect that we 
should impoverish ourselves, and ruin an important branch of 
our commerce, for her sake. 

We have already said enough to show, that though the tim¬ 
ber wc have been forced to import from America hud been 
equal, in point of quality, to the timber of the North of Eu¬ 
rope, the existing regulations.are altogether indefensible. Such, 
however, is not the case. We have not only foiced the con¬ 
sumers of timber to pay a monopoly price for it, but wx have 
also compelled them to use a very inferior und coniparaiively 
worthless article ! The Committee of the Ifotisc of Lords ob¬ 
serve, in their first Report on Foreign Trade of ike Cotintiyy 
that ^ the North Americaa timber is more soft, les^ durable, 
^ and ev6ry description of it more liable, though in diilej'ont dc- 

* grees, to the dry rot, than timber of the North of Europe. 

* The red pine, however, which bears a small proportion to the 

* other descriptions of timber, and the greater part of which, 
< though imported from Canada, h ike ]n'oduce ff the Ignited 
^ States^ is distinguished fiom the white pine by its greater du- 

* rability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the Commis- 
f sinner's of Ids Majesty's Navy, most distinguished for practi- 

* cal knowledge, experience, und skill, tiiat the timber of Ca- 

* nada, both oak and fir, does not possess^ for the purpose of 

* ship^building^ more than half the darabihly of Hsaood of the same 

* description^ the produce of the "No^tk of Furope* The result 
f of its application to other purposes oi building, is described 

* by timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar. * 
(p/4.) 

We tuljoin the following extract* from the evidence of Sir 

4 
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XlobcrtSeppings, the Commissioner nlludcd to by the Committee, 
'whose great inteliigchce and experience render his opiijioh of 
the highest authority. 

‘ Can you state to the Committee the result of any ohservatiohH 
that you or others in his Majesty’s service have made, on the durabi¬ 
lity of timber, the produce of the North Aoiericati colonics, or tim¬ 
ber imported from the North of Europe, applied to the same pur¬ 
poses ?—About the year 1796, there were a certain number of fri¬ 
gates built of the fir of the Baltic, and i/ifir average (lurahility was 
about EIGHT ye(tr9. About the year 1812, there were a considerable 
number of frigates built also, of fir of the growth of North America, 
and their average dnrahiUt^ lu/ir not half that time, 

* You have stated that Canada timber is peculiarly subject to the 
dry rot, and the dry rot is known to have prevailed lately to a 
great degree in the navy; has that prevaih'd principally since the 
appli6ation of Canada timber to the uses of the navy ?—I believe the. 
nav^ has suffered verx^ com'uhrahly from the iutrodticlion of‘^Canada 
timbery or timber of the growth of North America ; and in conse¬ 
quence, from experience, we have entirely dhconiimied the lae ff *7, 
except for deals and mastJ^. ’ (p. 56.) 

Mr Copland, an cT^tensive builder and timber merchant, on 
being asked by the Committee what was his opinion with re¬ 
spect to tile comparative qualities of American and Baltic 
timber, answered,—‘ The timber of the Baltic in general, 

* speaking of Norway, liussian, Prussian, and Swedish timber, 

‘ ift of very superior quality to that imported from America; 

* the bulk of that ts very inferior in qualiiyy miw/i sfffrr in its 
‘ naturcy not sodm’abLey and very liable to dty ^ot'y indeed it is 

* not allowed by any professional mail'under Governmctit to 

* be used, nor is it ever used in the best buildings in I.ondon ; 

* it is only speculators that are induced to use it, from tlie price 

* of it being much lower (in consequence of its exemption from 

* duty) than the Baltic timber"; if you wore lolay two planks of 

* American timber upon each other, in the course <if a twelve- 

* monlh they would have the dry rot, almost invariably, to a 
‘ certain extent.’ (p. 56.) And fifty passages to the same ef¬ 
fect might be produced, from the evidence of persons of the 
greatest experience in building. 

Now, we would lieg leave to ask, whether any thing can bo' 
more absolutely monstrous, than to force, by means of a system 
of discriminating duties, a very large proportion of llie public 
to use that very timber in the coiisiruciioii of their ships aud 
houses, which Government will not use for either of these pur¬ 
poses, and which the most experienced engineers and builders 
pronounce to be utterly untit for them ? This is not to impose >• 
duties on a fair and equal principle for the sake of revenue, but 
for the 9ak.e of seeuring a preferehoe to a worthies article. It 
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is not to impose Julies in the way in which they may be leastj 
but in that in which they may be most injurious to those who 
have to pay them. 

In order to exhibit a view of the present state of the timber 
trade, and to show the absolute incompetency of the tridhig al¬ 
teration of the duties made in 1821, to produce any material 
change in the proportion pf the quantity of timber imported 
from the North of Europe to that imported from America, wc 
subjoin the following facial account of the (juniitities oi‘ the 
principal articles of wood imported into CreaC IJritain, during 
the year ended the Sth January 1824*, distinguishing those im¬ 
ported from the British plantations from those imported from 
the North of Europe and other foreign countries. 


An Account of the Cinanitties of the j^incipal Ai tides of Wood imported 
Vito Great liritain in the year endinp^ Mh Jamary^ 1824, distinguish'^ 
ing the Import from the British Colonies, 


SPECIES OF WOOD. 

f 

Total quantity im. 
))ortuti from tbu 
Britibh Colonies. 

From |iiiropc, 

Ac. 

Total quantity im¬ 
ported. 

Dye and Hardwoods^ viz. 





Fustic . . . Tons 

3,154 2 .S 7 

2,008 1 !• 2 

6 

.5,162 17 I 13 

Logwood . . • Tons 

9,403 16 2 16 

5,595 1 3 

12 

14,998 IK 2 0 

Msdiogany . . Tons 

Timber, viz. 

8,767 3 1 9 

3,162 11 3 

9 

11,929 15 0 18 

« 

Battens . . at q. No. 

827 1 22 

8,672 1 

20 

9,499 3 12 

Deals • • . at q. No. 

8,279 3 6 

27,183 0 

0 

35,462 3 6 

Deal Ends . at q. No. 

430 0 17 

6,636 3 

14 

7,067 0 1 

Lathwood . Fathoms 

6,571 0 fj 

4,548 0 

1 fi 
Iff 

11,120 0 

Masts, under 12 inches in 


diameter . . No. 

■ ■■ , 12 in. in dism. and 

4,270 0 0 

8,651 0 

0 

12,921 0 0 

upwards Lds. and il. 

2,752 48 1 

2,233 28 

0 

4,986 '26 J 

Qak Flank Lds. and ft. 

6 43 Vr 

3,615 32 

1 

TT 

3,65i2 25 

Spars . • • at q. No. 

182 2 9 

940 2 

4 

1,123 0 13 

Staves . . • at q. No. 

33,610 3 31 

26,732 1 

21- 

60,313 1 15 

Timber, Fir Lds. and ft. 

329,929 49 1 

[50,im 37 

i 

'4. 

480.831 37 i 

■ ■' , Oak Lds. and ft. 

11,243 39 

3,683 47 

0 

14,927 86 0 

. 1 , Unenumorated 



, Loads and fccL 

20,279 15 1 

460 5 

0 

20,739 20 i 

Wainscot Logs Lds. 6t ft. 

> 


2,221 48 

t 

••1 

2,221 18 1 


Jl. O. Woi»nib'iEr/J>, A?i.st*.iaiit OeuerBl. 


Insjvseior (tvnernrs Q/pa\ Cfisfoni Jlonsit 
Lomton, 2Hth Mioj^ 1825. 
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We have already seen, that not a single foot -of American 
timber is used for the purpose of shjp-builuing in any of bis Ma^ 
jesty’s yards; and for many purposes of house carpentry Baltic ^ 
timber is quite indispensable. It appears, however, from the 
above account, that, notwithstanding these powerful recomnien*^ 
dations in its favour, the quantity of dr and oak-timber iinportx 
ed from America is above two mid a half times the quantity of 
that which is imported from the North of Europe! And yet; 
there is not a timber-merchant who is not ready to admit, that, 
in the event of the duties being equalized, no American timber 
would be imported, except for masts and spars, and the finish^ 
ing of rooms; and that the importations from the North ofEu?- 
rope would be, at the very least, three times greater than the im<« 
portations from America. 

Not only,'however, is the duty of 2L 15s. per load on timber 
from the Baltic, when there is only iOs. per load of duty on 
timber from Canada, utterly subversive of every sound principlo 
of commercial economy and taxation, but, though it were other* 
wise unexceptionable, it is so very oppressive in its amount, as 
to render its reduction an object of the last importance. Tl^e 
cost of the various descriptions of wood annually imported into 
Great Britain to the consumers, has been estimated to amount 
to about FOUK MILLIONS. Of this sum the duty amounts to 
about 1,600,000^.,* leaving 2,400,000/. to defray the prime 
cost of the wood, and the various charges attending its impor¬ 
tation. Of these charges,is by far the greatest; and 
considerably exceeds both the first cost of the wood and the 
importer’s profits taken together. It appears, from a statement, 
printed (p. 108) in the l^ords’ Report, already referred to, that 
the cost of Swedish timber in Sweden is exactly the same as the 
cost of the inferior species of Canada timber, or yellow pine, in 
Canada ; and that while Mcmel timber only costs the exporter 
35s. per load, Canada, or niore properly New York, red pine 
costs him 50s. But while the prime cost of Baltic timber is* 
thus about the same, or rather less than the prime cost of Amc- 
»ican timber, the freight of the latter is commonly about three 
times that of the former; and it is, as has been already shown, 
this higher freight tliat the discriminating duty of 2/. 58. per 
load was intended to balance. A reduction of the duty on 
Baltic timber would, therefore, Tiave a double clTect; for it would 
not only be productive of a considerable direct advantage, but 


* The total gross duties on timber amounted, in 1823, to 
1,328,778/.; in 1833, to 1,598,507/•; and, in 1824, they amounted 
to 1,900,095/. 
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would niso be productive of a much greater indirect advantage, 
by the immense saving it would occaMon. 

It ifl clear, therefore, that every principle of justice and poli¬ 
cy concur to show, that the duties on Baltic and Canada timber 
should be equalized. But suppose that Clrovcrnmcnt were so far 
to compound with established error and absurdity, as to reduce 
the duty on Baltic timber from 2/. 15s. to 1/. 5s. per load, and 
to raise the duty on Canada timber from 10'. to 15s, per load ; 
the effect of such a measure would be to leave a discriminating 
duty of JOs. in favour of our loving subjects in America, at the 
tame time that it would be a va'st boon to the country, and 
would not really load to any considerable reduction of the reve¬ 
nue. Wc have not the slightest doubt, tlial, under such a sys- 
teip, the imports of timber from the Nnith of Europe would at 
the very least be doubled ; and on this liypolliestb, the reveniiu 
now derived fiom this source would decline only 10 per cent. 
The revenue derived from the timber imported from Ameiica 
would undoubtedly be diminished; but the diminution would 
not be so great as might bo supposed. Even now by far the 
largest proportion of the produce of the duties is derived from 
those which are laid on timber from the Noith of Europe; and 
the addition of a half, wliieli wo have proposed making to the 
existing duty on American timber, would go a good way to ba¬ 
lance the loss that would be sustained, in consocjuencc ot the di¬ 
minished quantity of it that would be impoilcd. 

On the whole then, west-e no reason whatever to think, sup¬ 
posing tlie duties to be regulated on the plan now proposed, 
that the loss of revenue would exceed '100,000/, or at most 
600,000/. But taking it as high as 000,000/. a year, can the 
loss of such a sum be compared for one moment with the ad¬ 
vantages that would accrue to the public from tlie reduction of 
the duty? Considering the extent towhieli foreign limber is 
used in the building of oursliips, the tonsli'uctiou of onr houses, 
and in our manuf.ictunng establishment*, we are warranted in 
uflinuing, that the dtucl effects that would result horn such a re¬ 
duction of its price as would follow the a<loj)tioii of the mea¬ 
sure we ha^e proposed, would be in the highest degree bcucli- 
cial to almost every class; while the indirect iffecls ol such a mea¬ 
sure in revbing and increasing^our commerce with the Baltic, 
and ill reducing the cost of our ships, and making liiern more 
able to witlistaiul thi' competition of foreignirs, would do more 
perhaps than any other measure, short of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, which it is in the jiowcr of Barliamcnt to adopt, 
to add to the commercial, mamifuctnring, and maritime great- 

nats of the country. 

. **» 

«* 
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But whether we reduce the duties or not, it is indispensable 
that the present monstrous system of charging them should be 
amended. Our situation may be so very unfortunate, that wa 
must, for the sake of a paltry pittance of 400,000/, or 500,000/* 
a year, forego all the advantages that would result from tlie ef¬ 
fectual reduction of the duties. But that never can be a rea¬ 
son why we should impose a high duty on good timber, not for 
the sake of revenue, but in order to force the consumption of 
that which is bad, or that our ships and houses may be infect- 
etl with dry rot! 'I'liis is a system which is utterly intolerable, 
and which ought not to exist even for another day. 

But as there is no system, liowever vicious, and no abuse, 
however flagrant, by which some individuals arc not benefited, 
we must not expect that even a change, so greatly beneficial as 
tills would certainly prove, could be eflected without some op¬ 
position. I'liatvery sensitive body, the Shipping Interest, w'ould, 
we have no doubt, cry out against any measure that miglit have 
the eflect to lessen the sum paid by the public on account of 
freight. But surely it is not to be endured, that the com¬ 
merce of the country should be forced out of its old and natu¬ 
ral channels, oiiv imports diminished, and inferior timber Ibrced 
u])on us at a high price, that employment may be found for 
40,000 or 50,000 tons of shipping 1 If we are to be so oppress¬ 
ed for such an object, we may next expect to see' steam-pack¬ 
ets prohibited, in order to increase the demand for coaches and 
the duties on posting ! 

The circumstances under which the timber trade is placed 
at this moment, seem also to be particularly favourable lor the 
consiclerulibn of this question. The same sjiiiit of speculaticm 
and overtrading that has been productive of so much mischief 
in other de])artnieuts of commerce, has been at work in this; 
and has led to such an excessive importation that timber is said 
to be at }>resent selling for little more than the amount of the 
ilutics. If, therefore, it were now enacted, that tlie reiluclioii 
of the duties should take place at the distance of twelve or 
eighteen months, a check would be given to any farther im¬ 
portation in the mean time, and lime would be afforded for 
clearing oil* the stocks now on hand at a considerable advance 


of price. 

It is worthy of remark, that it is* particularly mentioncjl in 
the Reports both of the Lords’ and Cominans’ Committees, that 
the Canada merchants and ship*owijers were never led to believe 
that the duties imposed on Baltic timber in 1809, 1810, and 1813 
would be permanent; and that, on the contrary (Commons’ Re¬ 
ports, p, 4.) painsrvere/a/een/oeermHcci/ieffi ihe^ thiymtdd tml^ 
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he temporary. There is nothing, therefore, to prevent Parlia¬ 
ment immediately interfering to lower or to equalize the duties. 
And we do hope that ministers will not delay taking up the 
consideration of this truly great <jucstion. They have already, 
much to their own credit, and greatly to the advantage of the 
country, effoctualiy reduced the duties laid by Mr Vansittart on 
foreign iron. But they must not stop short at tliis point. And 
we are well convinced, that they cannot but feel tliat it is im¬ 
possible for them, ctmsisfentl}^ with llieir duty to the country, 
or with Uio.se sound priuci|jles on which they have ali'cady 
acted, and to winch they have avowed their dctornilnation to 
adhere, to permit so disgraceful and ruinous a system to con¬ 
tinue. 


Art. V.—1. To-day in hdand. In three Volumes, 12mo. 
I^ondon, 1625. 

S, 7>///s of the G*Hara Family, la three Volumes, 12nio. 
London, 1825. 

3. O'lhua^ or 1708, In two Volumes, I2iiio. Loudon and 
Dublin, 18S.5. 

4. The Advent Him, or Scenes in Jidand indteHiign of Fli* 

zahith. In throe Volumes. London, 1825. 

Tt has been said by somebody that ‘the story-telling faculty 
‘ is a very coumuni one;’—and the facility with which 
Novels an' cugeuderetl iiow-a*du}S would seem to confirm 
the assertion. The quulit}', liowever, of these productions 
is still more ri'iniirkable than I heir (juaiiiity. 11‘ we vrere 
to ‘ call for the returns^ of the Circulating Libraries for 
thirty or forty years back, wc sliouid find that, for every 
one good novel then in the inarkel there are now a dozen. 
Lveu the lowest ehiss of such works lias ribeii considerably in 
the scale;—the Minerva Piess itself ha^ bten obliged to 
‘ narcher avec son sit do; ’ and wo no longer reail such thnigs 
as ‘ while the heroine's brow wm shaded with the sable mantle 
‘ of despair, she was taken with a violent spitting of blood, ’— 
or of ‘ a song sung at Lady —*s mas(|uerade, which was so 
‘ jiathetic, that luy Lord Mahogany, wdio wjis there in the cha* 

‘ racter of a mile stone, burst into tears ! * 

The impulse towards Novel-writing, which is, at present, all ^ 
over Europe, driving the current of imaginative talent into this 
channel,-Reaving the fair sjjrings of Poesy dry and deserted, 
—may l^%aced, no doubt, to the example and success of our 
3 
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oWn inimitable Romancer 'of the North. Homer • has b^en 
described as the fountain at Vhich all succeeding poets 
drank;—ainl the Author of Waverlw, in tins other Sj^ei^ iX 
fiction, is the modem source, to which 

* lesser stars, 

‘ Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. * 

In the general hunt after subjects and materials, which thtt 
competition among this new class of novelists has occasioned^ 
historians and anliqiinrians have been put in i*eqiiisition: every 
country In the world has, in turn, been ransacked; and Kti- 
inancc, like Napoleon, has levied hei* conscription of Heroes 
evcryw'here. Not only Europeans ami Americans, both civi¬ 
lized and savage, but Egyptians and Hindoos have been forced 
to furnish their contingents; and if the Hottentots have not 
yet siipj)lied a subject for a Novel, the late adventures of a 
‘ I^ord Cliarlcs' among them may, before long, perhaps, 
bring even them into play. Madame de Duras has late¬ 
ly taken u negress for her heroine; and—such is 'the imjiort- 
aiice attacheilby the Holy Alliance to novels—her black On- 
rika has just been proscriljetl, in the Index Expurgatorius of 
Spain ! 

We remember once hearing Mr Cumberland, the drama- 
malist, give an account of a relative of his ow'u, who, having 
planned the story of a novel, and being anxious to place the 
scene of it somewhere beyond the range of geographical criti¬ 
cism, chose the interior of Africa as the safest and snuggest 
})lacc fi>r his purpose. Here he revelled unrestrained in de¬ 
scriptions of nuuiners and of scenery—invented laws and cus¬ 
toms as it suited his convenience, and, without the fear of ei¬ 
ther historian or geographer before his eyes, disposed of Jiis 
Africans, both male and female, just as he thought proper. 
In the midst of all this dream of security, the progress of 
Mungo l*:irk. into (he interior was announced. The alarmed 
novellist began to tremble for his loc.alilies;—‘Ishall be found 
‘out,’ lie exclaimed,—‘ he is now near my Royal City!’ 
Every new advance of Park increased his apprehensions; and, 
if there was any one to whom the loss of that amiable traveller 
did not give very real grief, it was this novellist, whose African 
statistics had been rescued from detection by his death. 

Among the many countries fit to be the ‘ local habitation * 
of lioinnncc, it is strange that Ireland—particularly afuT the 
successful examples of Miss Edgew^orth, and Lady Morgan— 
—should, till lately, have been so verylittle brought into ope¬ 
ration. ‘ Ireland, ’ said Charles I. ‘ is the only igg we have 
‘ yet sitteii upon; and, having a thick shell, we liave not yet 
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* hatched it. ’ * The Novelist, however, has no reason to fear 
such a barren result of his incubation. The advantage' of be¬ 
ing a terra incognita^ at least to English statesmen, Ireland 
has, till lately, possessed almost as fully as the interior of Afri¬ 
ca^ Even at present, a writer who lays the scene of bis story 
‘ (as one of those we are about to notice has done) in the Hon. 

, Mcml>er for Galvpay’s Kingdom of Connernarn, is assuredly as 
safe there from topographical criticism as he would be from 
the King's writ, and may describe away, with as little fear of 
surveillance or detection as if lie were writing—no offence to 
* Mr Martin—about Fatteconda or Timbuctoo. 

It is often asked w'hy no poet of Ireland has yet drawn from 
her annals a great National subject for his Muse;—but they 
must be ignorant of the wretched liistory of that country who 
ask tliis (jueslion. Nationality, in the Anglo-lrisli Dictionary, 
means Treason,—and, unluckily, has bad no other meaning for 
the last six hundred years. That spirit of resistance to Eng- 
laml, wliich in Scotland was loyalty and patriotism, lias, in 
Ireland, always been rebellion. Wliat then is left for the 
Irish j)oet ?-.-tlie Conquerors of his country he will not cele¬ 
brate, and her Rebels he dare not, if he would. It is told of the 
poet Duphitns, in ancient times, that, for writing against the 
Kings of Fergamns, he was crucified on Mount 'Fhorax;—and 
hence the adage, ‘ Cave Thoracem.' To the jioet who would 
attempt to sing the story of Ireland naiionalhj^ we should cer¬ 
tainly be inclined to siiy, ^ Cave Thoracem!' 

The same causes, however, that have embittered and de¬ 
graded the history of Ireland, so as to render it incapable of 
furnishing any safe or worthy theme for the poet, have brought 
the character of its people, both moral and social, to a state 
which is eminently favourable to the more humble inspiration# 
cff‘ the novelist. Though the nobler quarry of the Muse is 
wanting, there is plenty of small game for the satirist and ob¬ 
server of character. The anomalies necessarily' engendered 
throughout the whole frame of society by the inverted and un¬ 
natural position of all the institutions of that country; the in¬ 
fluence which such a state of things must have upon all ranks— 
those of the higher, in whose hands the execution of unequal 
laws is placetl, being forced, by the very nature of the instru¬ 
ment which they wield, to be bad judges, bad niagisirales, and 
bad citizens, in spite of themselves; while those of the lower 
doss, placed by the same causes in habitual opposition to the 
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law, seem, by riot and plunder, but to fulfil their allotted cles- 
liny, and to perform the baxe^ as it were, in that great concert of 
discord which reigns throughout;—the vulgar arrogance of the 
small gentry, so long encouraged by the despotism thus in 
t'ommtssia7i among them;—the low, circumventing cunning, 
which is the only peaceable weapon left to their victims, and 
which is so oijscrvabie among the Greeks and other tramplcd- 
down nations,^ substituting the serpentine line of the slave for 
the straight-forward course of the freeman;—those habits of 
thoughtless and tasteless extravagance, which a long monopoly 
of the public purse engenders in the master, and that reckless¬ 
ness of comfort, and even of life, to which a long despair of jus¬ 
tice reduces the slave:—all these are features, but too promi¬ 
nent in the condition of Ireland, to which a novellist might, in 
his portraitures of them, give unbounded variety of play- When 
we add, too, to all this, the lively temperament of the whole 
nation, and consider that, in the midst of this sea of turbulence, 
there is a continual phosphorescent sparkling of wit and Inunour 
going on, wliicii would well justify the application of Cicero's 
words, “ Miraris, lam c3o1tilar{ilam esse nostram scrvitutein,”— 
when wc lake into account all these singular and various clin- 
racleristics, it would be difficult to name any country in which 
the feketcher of human nature could expect to find more original 
subjects for his pencil, more mixture of lights and shadows, or 
more of that sort of picturer.qucness, towards which (in morals 
ns well as in painting), utility and order are the last ingrcdieiUs 
roquissilc. 

In literature, as in commerce, no sooner does a good field of 
speculation oiler, than a crowd of competitors instantly hurries 
to take possession of it. At one time the rush of all the poets 
was towards the Eas>t, while the novellists did us the honour of 
flocking as gregariously to the North;—attracted, no doubt, by 
ific bright example of him who is, in lilcraiure, the observ'd of 
all observers,” and who has contrived still to keep alive and 
blooming, in our cold clime, that garden which, Sophocles tells 
us, was planted among oui\prcdecessors, the Hyperboreans:— 

yretyri iir i<rjQ)trct 
ri ’ret>^UiO¥ itnTrcf, 

At present Ireland bids fair to be the great mart of fiction; 
and ns, from what we liavfe just said, it may be concluded (hat 
the character of her people will bear working, somewhat better 
than her gohl mines,—wc may expect a sulficicntly abundant 
product from that quarter. Indeed, tlicre has been, as yet, but 
little time lost in th<‘manufacture; as, within the last year, there 
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have oppoar/ed aliout a ctoien Irish novels we observe^ vthh 
some slight degree of alarm, that a slilL further supply has been 
announced. 

The first of the works of this kind upon our list is, ** To-day 
in. Ireland,”—an affected title by the way, and (as in duty 
bound, perhaps), hardly English. The work consists of four 
separate stories; and the first of the series, th^Carders,” ex¬ 
hibits powers of a very high order in this style of writing- 
As a picture, too, of Irish manners, and of the two extremes of 
Irish politics, (allowing, even here,, for the unavoidable exag¬ 
geration of a novcllist, who must always be “ on the outer edge” 
of truth), its resemblance, particularly in tljc darker parts, is, 
wo fear, but loo fuithlul. The hero, young Dillon—the son of 
a Catholic gcnilcman of ancient family, who resides in one of 
the disturbed districts—in returning iioinc one night, falls in 
with a party of those insurgents called ‘‘ Carders,” and, being 
wounded in the heel by the accidental discliargc of one of their 
muskets, is carried off by them to their nocturnal place ofren- 
(lezvou**, and there, umlcr the menace of instant death, is com- 
pt’lled to take the United l^ish^nan^s oath. The inislbrtuncs 
that arise to him and to his family from this iiicidcilt, form the 
loading circumstances of the story ; and the personages intro¬ 
duced in the course of it are sketched witli a vivacity and triiili, 
which inclines us easily to believe what we liavc lieard, that 
several of them arc portraits from living subjects. Among this 
class, wc have no doubt, is the Orange Parson—that worst of 
Ireland's plagues—that torment of his neighbour’s religion and 
tli'jgracc of his own. This sort of “ sacred animal”—as the 
Egyptians called their crocodiles—is thus well described : 

* The rider was lean os his stead, and was only prevented by his 
insigniheant stature from answering the description of Don (•Quixote, 
llis tlress of rusty black, apd long boots ungarnislied by a top, be¬ 
spoke the man (what scarce could have been guessed) a Cleric ; whilst 
the pockets of his scanty spencer, weighed down as they half display¬ 
ed a pair of moderate* sized pistols, buenicd incongruous appendages 
to a minister of peace. 

* Such, nevertheless, professed himself the Reverend Abraham 
Crostwhaitc, the curate of a neighbouring parish, named Cappagh, 
ill peopled, it should seem with ortliodox Christians ; for Mr Crost- 
whaite having for the three first Sundays gone tlirough the service 
addressing his dearly beloved brother, the clerk alone, shut up the 
church till better times, .and cashiered the poor clerk as a useless ex¬ 
pense to the parish. Why the clergyman should not have followed 
ills uttcrer of responses, few could tell. But as the present rector 
could not conveniently reside in his parish, being, to tell the truth, 
comfortably immured within the wails of the King's Bench, Westmin- 
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Bier, a moet invoVuntary absentee U>.he was obliged to pay & curate 
for the purpose of satisfying the Bishop’s scruples, and occupying tlie 
ruined glebe/ But the active spirit of Abraham Crostwhaite disdain¬ 
ed a sinecure. If he could not be useful in one way, he was resolv¬ 
ed to be so in another; so after getting drunk once or twice, and 
showing other equally OranJ^c principles before a great man of the 
country, the Tleverend gentleman was forthwith indulged with a 
Commission of tlic Peace for the county. If occupation was his ob* 
jeet in thus superinducing a civil dignity over his cloricali he certain¬ 
ly attained it to his heart’s content. No less than a dozen constituted 
informers contrived to introduce themselves to him, each with ac¬ 
counts of oaths, plots, and meditated massacres, that made Mr Crost- 
whaiti'^s hair stand on end ; and the eloquence of the lying rogues so 
wrought upon the magistrate, that his terrors duped liim into a be¬ 
lief of all he heard—by the half too much, as all our proverb learned 
readers know. So far he was no hypocrite; and he firmly believed 
that the noble families of tlie P’s and the E’s, had artiially stsikccl 
their fate and fortunes in exciting country ragamulfiiis tt» burn hag¬ 
gards and torture wretdies. Fired with whisky-punch and a few 
pogv s of Mu-'gravc, many an eve would Mr Cr(»stwliaite sally lorth 
iqnm.his gnrntn, armed at all points—summon, by virtue of his eom- 
niisMon, tlie unwilling soldiers to accompany him, and make his Ma¬ 
jesty’s forces patrol bogs, and bivouac in a roofless barn, without 
cummitling any further exploit on the march than challenging, per¬ 
haps a stray pig, or vainly searching a cow house for concealed ariiiH, 
'^riie IMlowing doscMption of an interview between thi'j revc- 
reiitl pel son and an informer, who brings him inteHigence of 
the .twrviripg in t)f young Dillon, is a copy by no moans, wo 
believe, ()vcr"eolonrctl5 ol one of those scenes whicli au; Cvuiti- 
inicdly passing on the tragi-comical theatre of Irish polities. 

‘ Mr Crostwhaite watched the embers of his fire and seemed lost iii 
—certainly not like most of his brethren, on his next Sun¬ 
day’s scrm»!n,—when a noise again^t the window startled him. It 
was the sound of shot or gravel thrown against the panes. Crost- 
vvliuile l.imw it as a friendly signal; but lest such should have been 
dise<)vered and made use of by an cuemy, he seized his arms and 


hurried up stair.-; lo reconnoitre in safety the eJiallengcr below. Hav- 
iiig thus sjiiislicd liim.'clf of his man, by an interchange of woids, he 
clesLcndrd, steiitvd the door of hih kitchen agalnsl any intcrriijitiori on 


the part ofthc old cioi.e, lii.«. only dome^lic^ and then euulioiisly uubar- 
ling bis liidl door, a ImiiiLd a vi.'silor, who, in his stocking et, bioeoo 
in hand, siep])td silently into the hall and was soon as silently e;in- 


dueted inlo tlie .sanctorum of llio curate. ’—‘ A sod or two n eie i-ooa 


flung mi the IiCiitli, a glu^s of wliisky filled out for the comi r, and 
his iiabits (»f reverence so far overtomo that he w/s p^T.'^uaded to 
Mat biiupc'lf on the Ci»rncr of a chair. ’—“ Now Hiauoy,” said the 
all anxt<*r3% as he drew close to the peasant that sale befoii. 
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him, •* WSat’i the news ? “ Mullens carded, sure. **—** Indeed! 

was it with this you trudged over to Cappagh, as if you must 
not have heard that I was at Dunshaughlin myself, and^cut the cords 
from the poor man’s wrists? ”—* ** Troth, an' I did not know your 
honour’s reverence was there.* But howsomdever, I just come to 
axe, if there was a reward out, for if there be, I know a lad would 
like it, and as he’s goin* to the Mericas, it would’nt be much mat¬ 
ter. Come, my good fellow, none of this paltering : one of the 

boys, as you cull them, peached before, in Delany’sbusiness—<gotniore 
than half the money,—andhot a word did he sware that he did not 
afterwards explain away before the judges. Could you not come for¬ 
ward yourself to do the gnng’s business, and let the gallows clear the 
country of ’em ? you know your fortune would be made by the act. ” 
i\rrnli, what could I swear to, your reverence, yet a bit, but a 
little gathering, and discoursing, aiid the writing an odd scratch of 
a proclamation, or a Captain Carder’s letter, may be? How could. 
I come at any of the gentlefolk ? an*, if I did’nt, your worship knows 
that, if a body Wore sometimes, he would’nt be getting, after all, 
but a beggarly polishman’s place, in swap for his character, his soul, 
and, tin to one, his life to boot.’’—True, true, Blancy, something 
have, something do,” said the Curate. ’ 

Here was a pause, which at length the clown broke, as be 
thought he had discovered the conditions which might lead to 
his being handsomely rewarded. 

‘ “ If there was a dacent murder, your worship, Tm thinking it 
might be worth a body’s while to come forward. “ A decent mur¬ 
der !” repeated Mr Crostwhaite with a smile; “ fie, fie, Blancy!— 
But you are nevertheless very right in supposing that the time for 
coming forward to advantage would he after some shocking act of 
the kind, that would stir up at once people’s fears for themselves, 
and their gratitude towards their defenders. For this reason, 1 think 
you had better lie by ;—taking up and prosecuting now could at best 
end but in a few transportations. Besides, Mullen’s as rank a Papist 
as any of ye, and deserves it. 

Then, might I he after asking you, Mr Crostwhaite,” continued 
the insinuating informer, ** if ye thought of speaking to his Lordship, 
as yc promised, about the hit ’rear of rint that we was owing since 
lost Lady Day come twelvemonth “ Yes, I mentioned it to him.” 

Troth, then, it’s mighty quarc that the agent was threatening us 
this very day to drive, if wc didn’t out with the money—an impossible 
thing, your Reverence knows, these mortial hard times. ”—“ Mighty 

? [uccr, truly, Mister Blancy, that an agent should press for rent due a 
ull year and a Jialf. Ay, but when a body sells his kith and kin, 

as 1 do, to your honour and ihc magistrates, who ever heard of hrs 
being axed for rint ? “ And, pray, w'hat tidings have you brought 
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US ever worth joux rent ? I can tell you, our laft night’s ^ootleM tide 
has angered his Lordship against you ; and you roust down with the 
rent, or—its value, Blaney,—you understand me ? ”—“ Ye want it in 
blood, then? * answered the informer; * and yet did’ntyou a while ago 
bid me lie by? “ Yes, and bid you still. It is not blood wclook 
for yet at your hands, but a hint; some soand and solid fact, an cmia*. 
sary's or a leader's name, that we may watch him and know how to 
trust you. —“ Could your Keverenco, think you, give me, in your 
own hand'Writing, a pioniise that I would'nt be bother'd for the 
rint ?"•>—* I could."—“ Then, if your honour will, I'll out plump with 
a pretty thing—one that will glad your heart."—** Glad my heart !— 
what do you mean ? "—** 1 mane the name of a glntleraan born and 
bred, and sworn with us—that's what it is.'*—** Who is he, first?'*— 
** No, no, by my s—, I’ll be quit with the rint, afore I blab a sylla¬ 
ble."—“ Well, then, you shall have it,—but if you deceive mo—— 

** Blaney stood brogues in hand, ready to depart.—** Who is he?** 
repeated the Curate.—“ It's young Dillon of the Grange," quoth the 
too veracious informer; ** he's a sworn man, as true as I am ! and, 
by the cross of that," continued he, kissing his two forefingers, ** 1*11 
spake not another word the night. "' 

Another portrait in this story is, as we understand, Lord 
Castletown Bclviile, one of those new created Peers — those * ima- 
* gincs subitic,*—whose spick and span coronets shine out in 
the Irish Peerage, labelled over with the items of the services 
by which they acquired them. Juvenal says that Nobility, in 
unworthy hands, is but a torch held forth to throw a lustre 
over shame;—but this comparison is two dignified for the 
Castletown 13clviUes of the Peerage, whose rush-light nobility 
scarce throws even a glimmer of glory over the small iniqui¬ 
ties in which it had its origin. A creature of this kind is thus 
introduced. 

* It was some distance from Cappagh to the scat of the Peer, and 
roid'day had already burst forth from its veil of clouds, and shed a 
momentary gleam upon the woods of Belville, when Mr Crostwhaito 
was admitted through the newly>crected gate-way that graced the 
entry to the domain. A modern avenue led circuitously through 
lawn and grove, over factitious lake and ornamented bridge, and at 
length displayed the plaster towers and turrets of Castle Belville, 
rearing themselves in all the glory of Homan cement, masking the 
old attic windows'of the ancient mansion and its huge old chimneys, 
now dismantled,—and deservedly so, since they had ceased to send 
forth the voluminous vapours of the once hospitable kitchen. The ar¬ 
chitecture of the Castle was the newest mixture of the Grecian 
and the Gothic ; and windows, square and modern, that might have 
graced a mansion in the west of London, stood oddly by the side of 

Qotliic portal, vaulted and fretted, and tliat would have served as 
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no unapt entry to a monastery 4n the days of St Colomb or St 
Patrick. 

* A man certainly of refined and various taste was his Lordship ; 
whose hobby-horse was this his feudal fortress, strong in mock ioo[)> 
holes, plaster bartizan and turret, against tlie hostile clans of Carders 
and White-boys, that menaced tlie Chief in his castle. So great 
were, either his Lordship’s terrors or his love for the picturesque, 
that he had obtained permission, through his very good friend tlio 
Secretary of State, to have a guard stationed in his castle, by which 
means he was enabled to plant a sentinel on his ramparts ;—an ac¬ 
tual live roan in red, with a real musket, instead of the wooden, well 
painted figure of a Highlander, with appiopriate firelock, which it 
had been the Peer s intention there to erect. In short, a happier 
roan could not be (not excepting my uncle Toby himself), than was 
the Lord Castletown Belvilie in his gingerbread castle, his terrors,, 
his soldiers, and his Commission of the Peace. There he barrii adoed 
himself o* nights, and walked hU ramparts like a noble brigand of the 
Apennines in the brain of Mrs Radcliife; thence he issued upon 
such daring expeditions as we Iiavc described ; and from thence wi re 
dated his important dispatches to the Viceroy of Ireland, who af¬ 
fected all deference in return, if not- to the l^ccr’s activity, at least 
to his influence, as Lord of the only borough in that part of the 
kingdom.* 

The other stories in this work ure far inferior to * the Car¬ 
ders —with the exception, pcrlmps, of ‘ Old and New Light/ 
in which the niischicfs produced among :i people like the Irish, 
by the ofiiciousness of Saints and Bible Missionaries is, with 
considerable ability and humour, exposed, Indecrl, however 
excellcrit may be the intentions of those wortliy ihsturbers of 
the peace, their evangelical labours have, as far as w'e can learn, 
produced nothing as yet, but what there is alrcad^’^an abundant 
cr<n> of in Ireland, without their help—speechifying and di'.ct>i d. 

The work next on our list—‘ Talcs of the O’Hara Family’— 
is, perhaps the most powerful, altogether, of this whole class 
. of Irish Novels. There is a vigour and racinc'^s in every ji ige, 
which atones for much of exaggeration and bad taste. 'J’ho 
genius of the writer, like that irregular offspring of fire, the 
Polhem of his native land, has not only n strength, but a wild¬ 
ness of flavour about it, which it would be in vain to look for 
in productions more amenable to the gauge of criticism. What he 
gives is Irish ludoinuni, but it is also the ^fimomm Falcrnuni. * 
It is, indeed, one of the great merits of this w'ork that the por¬ 
traits from low life, which it contains, have been evidently snt 
for on the spot;—the humour comes authentic from the very 
sov^cCf witJiout Jmving gone through any refining process on 
the w^, and, though the author shows occasionally that he can 
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write wlthjnudi deganoe and sweetness, there Ib, in general, a 
ion de brigand assumed in his style, which throws an air of 
truth and authority over his White-Boy recitals. 

The first of these Tales, * Crohore of the BiU-hook/ ia that 
which, we believe, is most admired in Ireland. To cpter, Iiow- 
evor, with due sympathy, into this wild and striking story, it 
would be necessary to come prepared with a much fuller know¬ 
ledge of the condition, habit^ and modes of expression of l)u' 
lower orders of Irish (among whom the adventures entirely \\v)t 
than could be expected from a mere English reader, 'riu i*' 
is also, at the very outset, a degree of violence in the ineideiiK, 
w'hicli inclines persons, who have often been taken in by t!ii> 
cheap mode of producing eilccts, to pause with suspicion on the 
threshold of a novel, which opens with no less a supply of tlu* 
terrible than three murders and an abduction—all perfornu'd 
by the same master-hand. The rest of the narrative is eiithoiy 
occupied with the pursuit and the escapes of the supposed per¬ 
petrator of these horrors, in whom the faculty of Sir Boyle 
Roche's bird—tiiat of * being in two places at once'—is iniilii- 
plied be 3 'ond the usual privilege of ubiquity in heroes. My>- 
tificatioiis and apparitions succeed each other rapidly—a train 
of wonders is laid which explode iii nothing, and the only solu¬ 
tion given of all the marvels that have happened, is one still 
more marvellous and insoluble than any, namely, that tlic mui- 
ders, instead of being perpetrated by the person most marked 
out, both b}' disposition and circumstances, for such a deed, 
have been committed by a jovial, good-humoured young fel¬ 
low, of whom nobody entertained the slightest suspicion, and 
whose motives were far from being proportionate to the instiga¬ 
tion of any such crime. Notwithstanding, however, these de¬ 
fects of the htor^^, ‘ Crohore of the BLU-hook' is au original 
and powerful production; and to those who can read wilh l'aci- 
Jity, the linmorous jargon of the lower orders of Irish, must 
be as full of amusement as it is of picturesqueness and interest. 
We have looked in vain for any passage sufTicicntly detached 
from the narrative, to admit of beingym/wtvZ as a specimen ot 
the wln)Ic. VVo shall be happy, however, if we have so far ex¬ 
cited the curiosity of the reader, as to induce him to form bis 
own opinion at the fountainhead. Should he be deterred by 
the interspersion of Irish, and of phrases not at least English, 
through the dialogue, let him turn to the talc of t John Doc/in 
the last volume, where he will find, with less of these interrup¬ 
tions a story, to our taste, far more interesting, and yet with 
same vigour of touch, truth of costume aqtl viyidnC'S o\' colour¬ 
ing, wdiich are so remarkable in ^ Crohore,’ luurv.'hicU render tins. 
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QathoT one of ihemo&t masterly painters of national cliaractcr 
that have yet appeared in Ireland. 

In closing the volume, w,e cannot resist jjivinp; the following 
anecdote, which^ as a caricature of the dilHcultles that the Irish 
Protestant clergyman sometimes encounters in finding even a 
* dearly beloved Roger' to respond to his prayers, will, we 
think, amuse the reader. 

‘ It is a Protestant Cliurch, where the beneficed clergyman reads 
prayers, as Swift often did, to one old lady who lives near, and,—if 
the roads be good,-^to two. Sometimes, indeed, the clergyman’s 
pierk represents, in a large and cold church, the imaginary congro 
gation of the parish. Nuy, O’Clery gravely asserts that, upon a par« 
ticular occa&ion, even this parliamentary kind of representation 
ceased. His story is, that the old clerk died of a pleurisy, caught 
during a winter’s attendance in tlic damp and deserted building, and 
that, for three months, as there was no second Protestant of his rank 
iif the parish, his ofHcc remained vacant. Some bungling endeavour 
at a schismatic substitute was, however, made ; a young Popish pea¬ 
sant, attracted by the salary, promised to attend; but, as the fear 
of a Jong penance, and, 1 believe, everlasting damnation to boot, for¬ 
bade him to be present at heretical ceremonies, he contrjvcd to re¬ 
concile his conscience to his interests in the following manner. Dur¬ 
ing service, the fellow walked outside of the church, spelling the 
tomb-stones, or whistling an Irish ditty; it was conceded that, wlien 
the clergyman came to any part that required the response of a clerk, 
he should ejaculate “ hem ! ’’-—and at this signal the young man ran 
to the church'door, thrust in his head, and, having roared out 
** Amen," returned to his private amusements, and so got through 
^he service.' 

The novel entitled ‘ OTIura or 1798,* relies for its chief in¬ 
terest, as may be guessed from the title, on the connection of 


its personages with that memorable rebellion which Protestant 
repubKcaiiisin loaded to the muzzle, but to which Catholic bi¬ 
gotry applied the match. Major O'llara, with whose history 
3ie greater part of the first volume is occupied, liaving se rved 
in the American war, returns to his paternal seat in iroJand,- 
and, during tlie period of the volunteers and tlic; few interesting 
years that follow, hikes an active and distinguished part in tiie 
political movements of the day. Being an intimate friend of 
Lord Edward Fitzslephen, (under which name the autlior. has 
sketched the character of the gallant and uni'ortuuate Lord Ed¬ 
ward Fitzgerald), Major O’Hara becomes so far inqilicatwl in 
the political designs- of that nobleman, as to draw down upon 
himself the signal vengeance of Government: and, being 
brouglit to trial under the insurrection law, lie is, upon the tes¬ 
timony ofa jicijured informer, found guilty and executed. liis 
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son Henry O’Hara, who is now properly the hero of the work, 
full of vengeance and despair, joins the ranks of the rebels, and; 
having distinguished himself as a leader in the fatal battles of 
Antrim and Ballinahinch, escapes after a variety of adventures 
to France. The following description of a rebel encampment 
is, we believe, as correct as it is curious. 

‘ The position chosen by the rebel leaders was rather beautiful 
than strong. On the crest ofan eminence, covered with the freshest 
veadure, their forces were bivouacked ; and as some pains bad been 
taken to introduce at least the semblance of military regularity, 
tlie appearance of their line was not uninteresting. The absence of 
the requisites for encamping was little felt, the weather being dry 
and sultry; and the friends of those on the hill had sent ample sup¬ 
plies for the revolutionary cor^missariat. Strong pickets were ad¬ 
vanced along their front, and some of the youthful leaders were in¬ 
defatigable in using precautionary measures against surprise. On 
the flanks of their position, cannon, formerly belonging to the volun¬ 
teers (which had hitherto been concealed from the searches of the 
lloyalists), were mounted. 

* The rear of the rebel forces presented a very different scene. 
Booths similar to those erected at Irish fairs and patterns, were fre¬ 
quent. In these some were drinking, and others dancing to the mu¬ 
sic of the itinerant harpers and pipers, who had docked in numbers 
lo tlte enmp. Cattle were plentifully slaughtered; and the prufutiion 
and hilarity of the scene had more the appearance of a rustic gala, 
than the assemblage of a band of patriots, about to strike fur life and 
liberty. By one road, a flock of sheep were brought in ; by another 
a string of men, armed and unarmed, wore advancing. One car came, 
loaded with with a cask of powder, and the next with a keg of whisky. 
A hundred voices were calling lo eacli other, and Itad the fate of 
nations depciuled on producing a given person, no one could proba¬ 
bly have named the place where he might be found. 

Yet', mob-like as was the appearanue of the insurgents, there were 
materials among them, bad they been only properly employed, ade¬ 
quate to ulfcct the most important objects. Of the thousands on the 
lull, doubtless a great majority was drawn thither by the no¬ 
velty of the business. Some had collected from curiosity—more 
from compulsion—the prospect of good cheer had itulucecl some 
—a hope of plunder had instigated others-^ono had been brought 
by his and a second been persuaded by his neighbour—a few, 

however, came there seeking freedom, and freedom only; and many 
a breast in the crowd had devotion within it, to have filled u rank in 
the I’ass of Tliermopylm 1 TJiese men, indeed, were to be dreaded: 
the overwhelming advantage of martial discipline did not deter them 
fron^ striking for victory ; and the alternative in defeat, the scaffold, 
had not terror to appal them from the bold attempt. 

* As the afternoon approached, the rebel videttes came frequently 
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n, announring ffic mardi of tbe Royal army. Each IVcsU report of 
Uieir advance had very contrary effects on the hearers. Some re¬ 
ceived it with cool, determined resolution ; some with indifference ; 
and others with evident alarm. A few dropping shots turned the 
eyes of all to the road by whicli the King’s troops were expected.’ 

The love affairs of this novel have, at least, some degree of 
novelty to recommend Uiem. The hero, young O’Hara—like 
the man in Xenophon \fit\i a pair of souls—has two loves, which 
alternately occupy his heart, w’ithoiit interfering at all incon¬ 
veniently with each othor. In escaping from the field of battle 
with a life forfeitccl to the scafluld, he finds Ills way to a seclud¬ 
ed garden pavilion, the favourite iiaunt of one of tliese fair ob¬ 
jects of his affection, who had been forced, during his absence 
to marry his most inveterate enemy. Here in this luxurious 
retreat, he lies concealed from every eye, and before long, takes 
revenge upon the Orange .husband, in a way somewhat coo cir¬ 
cumstantially described for the parity of modern taste. At 
length, however, tliis confinement, however agreeable, becoming 
irksome to him ; he contrives to open a communication with some 
of his followers; am!, one star-light night, leaving a valedictory 
note for his mistress, jumps out ol'the window, lie then makes 
his way through many dangers to tlie sca-coast, where, lucky 
rebel 1 he finds not only a smuggling vessel ready to receive him, 
but his other mistress, (Lady Constance Loftus !) waiting for 
him on the shore, and determined to be the companion of his 
exile. A Dissenting minister, also a rebel, being eonveiiieuily 
among the passengers, (lie marriage between the )’oung United 
Irishman and Lady Constance is performed before they oui- 
hark, the captain ol' the smuggler exclaiming, as ho well might, 
on seeing the whole party kneel down upon the sand. ‘ An* it 
‘ be not prayers they arc at! was ever llie like known in u civi- 
‘ lizod country ?* 

All this wc confess, sounds ridiculous enough; but the novel 
on the whole, has considerable merit, the style is unaffected and 
lively, and the feeling throughout is, in the best sense of tlie 
word, Irish. 

The uuihor of ‘ the Adventurers’—the most recently pub¬ 
lished of any of ihese novels—has gone, for his events and per¬ 
sonages, as far back as the reign of Elizabeth; and, in this re¬ 
spect, the sameness of the policy pursued towards Ireland for 
so many centuries, offers an advantage to the novellist, whicli 
he would in vain look for in those happier countries, that have 
been suffered to keep pace wiili the civilization of the re-i tif 
the world. Ilis portraits of past times are sure to have no an- 
tiquated air about them; and he may nDjoy at once the safety 
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of ileaKng with dead personages and Che otlTontoge of a <1iVcci 
application to the living. Indeed) if the Seven Sleepers, whose 
slumber, we are told, begun during the pciAccutiiig reign of 
Decius, and lasted two liuiidred years, had taken a nap of the 
same duration in Ireland, they would have found no very groat 
change to astonish them at the end of k. Going to sleep in one 
persecution, they would most probably have wakened in ano¬ 
ther;—they would have found the government and the.people 
by the ears, jnst as they had left them,—find the former as long¬ 
headed and the latter as miserable as ever. 

Of this parallel between past and present times tlie author of 
‘ the Adventurers’ has very skilfully availed himself; and in the 
old system of between the Irish and English interests, 

(always to the ruin of both), which was pursued by some of the 
Deputies of Elizabeth’s reign, has shown us the prototype of. 
that strange compromise between Orangeism and Liberalism, 
which forms the principle of the Irish Government at present; 
and which lias been well described as, at one time, an orange 
coat with green facings, and at anotlicr, a green coat, faced (as 
it is just now) with orange. 

The great O’Neil, the first Earl of Tyrone, is the hero of 
the novel; and the long labyrinth of adventures in which lie and 
the other personages arc involved, is chequered throughout by 
all that variety of chivalry, gaiety and lierccncMS, which marks 
the character of the singular people among whom the story is 
laid, 'riic descriptions of Irish scenery tiiroiigli these volumes 
arc touched with the hand of a poet; and the images by which 
the style is enlivened arc, in general, happy,—though somc- 
time.^, it must be owned, chargeable with tliat supcrfincry of 
phrase and thought, to which the Irish—who were m^rge-wor- ' 
shippers in style as well as in religion—arc but too much ad¬ 
dicted. 

Tlie following exploit, which is here attributed to the herp, 
0‘Nci!, would have been too incredible even for a romance, if 
the history, not of Ireland, but of France, had not borne full 
testimony to its triilli—the narration being little more than co¬ 
pied (as the author had better, perhaps, have acknowledged) 
from the account given by Sully of the retaking of Fcscamj) by 
Bois-rosc. The object, in the novel, is to surprise the Castle of 
Carrickrohan, which is described as standing on an eminence 
over the sea; and the sentinel who was to be on guard at night 
in the upper chamber of the Castle, having agreed to let down 
a ladder of ropes from the window that opened upon the water, 
a detachment headed by Bagual (to whonl <XNcil gave poece- 
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dcnCG in the enterprise;), are thus desevihed as having availed 
theDisclvcs of this perilous mode of escalade:— 

* The next night was waited for impatiently by the whole detach¬ 
ment. The day had been stormy, and the sloop was compelled to 
stand out to sea; but towards evening the wind fell, and she re¬ 
sumed her former station. The moon also hid her countenance, as 
if intending to favour the enterprise. Tlie surface of the water was 
still rough with the breeze of the morning, when the sloop (every 
light below the hatches) stood in under the Castle walls. The Jong 
boat was manned with the bravest spirits of the army, including 
Bagnal and O^Neill, and they proceeded close in shore, observing 
the most perfect silence, to wait the midnight watch. It was very 
dark, and now and then a rough pufF.of wind sliowed that the wea¬ 
ther was not settled. The surge dashed violently ngaijist the rocks 
under the Castle, and the boat kept its position with difficulty. All 
on board were wet to the skin. At length the midnight watch was 
sounded in the Castle, and as the last iiotcs of the trumpet died away 
in melancholy cadences, every heart beat with emotions of anxiety, 
somewhat akin to apprehension or terror. It was that feeling which 
the stoutest lieart experiences, when on the eve of some perilous ad¬ 
venture the thrill of nature when about to encounter fate. 

^ All again was silence; and every eye was directed to the window 
whence the expected ladder was to descend; but in the thick dark¬ 
ness nothing was visible. After another hliort period of expectation 
and anxiety, a faint light in the Castle window was discerned, and iu 
a little while something was plainly seen descending. In a few mi¬ 
nutes the ladder waved over their heads, and was seized by O’Neill 
and made fast in the boat. He now tried its strength by ascending 
some steps, and then descended to givq precedence to the leader of 
the enterprise. Bagnal, after a sliort conference, ordered tw'o of 
his best soldiers to ascend the ladder; these he followed himself, and 
after him went four men, with O’Neill bringing up the rear. They 
ascended very slowly. 

‘ They were about half way up, or near it, when the moon, which 
had not yet appeared, made her way through the clouds, ns if to look 
at this strange experiment. The ladder did nut hang immediately from 
the window, but was projected by some means, so as to hang at a lit¬ 
tle distance from tlm Castle wall. The light of the moon, as it now 
shone brightly, showed the adventurers all the terrors of their situa¬ 
tion. The space above them, which was yet to be ascended, appear¬ 
ed of appalling height, and 'the pendulous ladder swung fearfully. 
But the party continued undauntedly to ascend, until-the splash of 
oars told them that the boat had left the bottom of the ladder, and, 
on looking dow’n, they beheld it, in fact, in the moonlight, moving 
away towards the sloop. This, which they did not expect, till they 
bad gained the window, struck them as something awi'ul and' terri- 
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ble. * . Above them wan the enemy, and beneath was the roaring 
element. Wliilc those thoughts passed in the men’s mindsj ihe wind 
rose and swept round the Castle in fitful gusts, accompanied with 
showers of rain, which lashed the Castle wails as if in anger ; while 
the sea answered to the voice of the storm as to a mDster-s[iirlt, 
wbjich it was bound to obey. It was now a night which might shake 
a firm heart even in an ordinary situation. The men halted. The 
terrors of their position had benumbed their hearts. Bagnal strove 
to encourage his lenders, but they would not move. Panic had gain¬ 
ed full possession of them. 

‘ After a short pause, O’Neill urged the danger of further delay, 
and Bagnal renewed his commands and entreaties to proceed. But 
tlie-men had become refractory and furious in their fright, and, un¬ 
der the influence of that inexplicable effect of terror, which lends 
men to rusii upon certain destruction in their efforts to escape from 
doubtful danger, they threatened to cut the rope upon which they 
were all suspended, and to suffer the whole part}^ to drop into tho 
sta. Dissension and defiance of authority added to the horrors of 
their situation. While they hung thus upon the rope, the storm in¬ 
creased, nnd flung them about as a feather ; and the lightning, which 
now mingled in tlie blast, and sometimes spread round the castle a 
vc5>lure ol flrc, brought with it a new danger,—that of discovery. 

‘ Tho men were still intractable, and Bagnal appeared to be in 
despair ; when O’Neill, desiring tJie man before him to stand fast, 


♦ To enable the reader to compare the novellist with the historian, 
we shall give an extract from Sully’s narrative ;—the rock of Fes- 
camp, he tells us, was six hundred feel above the sea, and tlie scal¬ 
ing party consisted of fifty persons :— 

* Qu'on sc represente au naturel ces cinquantc hommessuspendus 
entre ie Ciel et !a Teire, au milieu des tenehres, no tonans cju*ii 
uiic machine si peu sure qu’un leger manque dc pucaution, Ju (ra- 
hison d’un soldat mcrcenairc, ou la moindre peur pouvoit les prtci- 
pitcr dans les abymes de la iiier, ou Ics ccrascr sur les rochers. l-iu'on 
y joigne la bruit des vagues, la hauteur du rocher, la lassitude et 
repuhement; il y avoil dans tout cela de quoi faitc tourner la tele 
la plus ussurcc de la troupe,—comnic die comnien(;a, eti iffcl d 
tourncr u cc!ui-la meme qui la conduisoit. Cc SLigciU dil h ceux 
qui Ic suivuient qu’il ne pouvoit plus niontcr, &: que le emur Jui dc- 
failluit. Bois-rose, d qui cc discours doit passer de houchc cn bouchc, 
ct qui s’en appercevoil, parcc qu’on n’avancoit plus, prend sou parti, 
sans balancer. 11 passe par dessus Ic corps do tous Jos cinquantc 
qui Ic precedent, cn Ics avcrtis.sant de sc teiiir fcrnics, ct arrive 
jusqu’au premier, qu’il essaye d’abord de ranitner. Voyant quo par 
Je douceur ii nc peut cn venir a bout, il fobjige, Ic pnighuid dans 
Ics reins, dc monter, ct sans doute que s'il nVutubii, il I'auioit poig* 
nard6 et pr/cipitc dan.s la mer.' 
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clambered orer his shoulders, and passed hhoi Hathig achieved 
this i^itb success, he tried the second, and the third, and Hnally .pas¬ 
sing over the beads of the whole party, he found hinaself foremost on 
the ladder; and ascending rapidly, soon gained the Castle window. 
In an instant, as if by magic, the terror of the soldiers passed away, 
and they all followed their intrepid leader. A few minutes m^e 
placed them in safety in the chamber where Callaghan waited their 
arrival. ’ 

We would gladly have adverted to a few more of these pro¬ 
ductions of the sister country,—^particularly to a work entitled 
‘ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland/ through which there 
is a consideraldc sprinkling of Irish fun and fancy, and where 
ihc humorous idiom of the lower orders is preserved, unencum¬ 
bered by those difTicukies of orthography and Celtic, which 
puzzle the readers of ‘ Crohore of the IJilUhook;’—hut wc 
have already devoted sufficient space to the subject. We can¬ 
not, however, conclude, withoul remarking, as a point of fur 
more importance than even ihc merits of a novel, that through- 
<iiit all the works wbit li wo have noticed in this article,—writ¬ 
ten as they are, by men of no ordinary talent, and exhibiting 
on the part of some of them, a knowledge of Irish character, 
which shows that they have turned up the soil from its very 
depths,—the same feeling and opinion predominate v/ith regard 
to the cause ol the misfortunes oi tluit country ; the same deep- 
felt conviction that, without the removal of that bar of disquali- 
lication, under which the great mass of her people lies, there 
can never be either peace lor Ireland, or safety for the Enijiirc! 
It is pleasant, after ages of bad romance in politics, to find thus, 
at last, good politics in romance^. 

M^e have not yet iieard that any Orajii^c Novels liavc been ad- 
ininisiered as :m aiuidoie to these liberal productions; but wc 
should like much to see the experiment tried. Some of those 
Reverend per^onvS, who have shown themselves so meritoriously 
ready, at every beck of their employers, for all possible ser¬ 
vices, will surely take up the gauntlet of romance in their bc- 
lialf, and sliow how tar Tithes and Church-rates may be made 
matters ol scnlirnent. The author ol the Elhiopica has proved, 
not only that a Bishop can write a romance,—but still moio 
wonderful—that he can prefer his romance to his bishojirick 
and though neither of tlicse achievements cun be expected from 
any of the Irish Bench, there are subalterns in plenty to whom 
the task might be delegated, 

* See Dayle, Art. Ilcliodore. 
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Art. VI. 1. Jintrnal of a Ttcmlencc in ike Burmhan Bmpitr, 
and more particularly at ike Court of Amatapooiak* By 
Captain Hakim Cox. 1821. 

2. Annals of Oricnlaf IAtcrature~ 1820. 

^, ‘The Caiadla Govchment Gazette^ 1823-24. 

proj^es*? orCoiK|iiesl nnd Commerce lias at length brought 
us into contact witli the almost unknown tribes tliat in» 
habit that fair and fertile portion of* Southern Asia whieli ex¬ 
tends between Hindustan and C’hina. Ha^ing been fbrtumile 
t'liougli to gel aecc^s to some original sources of inforiimtioiiy 
we propose* now to lay before our readers a slight and hasty 
‘ketch of tlm state and ciijiabilities of this iuloresting region. 

The Hindu Chinese countries extend from nlxait tlie lon¬ 
gitude of 92" to 108° Kast, and fiom ‘the latitude of 7° to 
*30’ North, being bounded by Bengal to tlie north-west—by 
Bontan and C^iiiui (o the north—by China to tlie north-east, 
and surioiuuU(I in e\eiy other diuctioii In the Ocean, vith 
the exceptum of the narrow istlniius to the South, wJiich di¬ 
vides them from the Malayan Beiiinsula. 

The inhabitants of this extensive region, while on their 
eastern and western borders they approximate in many jiar- 
ticidiirs to tlieir neighbours the Chinese and Hindus, bine yit 
a general and di^tinetive cbaractor pervading the vliole, and 
ob\iously marking them out as one of tho.se gieat groups, or 
families of nations, into which our species is diviiieil. 'J'his 
indeed is sidlicitntly indicated by the similarity of their pliysi- 
eal form ami stature—by the cognation and kiiidivil genms of 
their hinguage—by common manners and institutions—l)y a 
common leligion, and in general, amongst the dominant and 
leading liibes, by a ciunmon standard and mcasnre of civili/a- 
tion. The wars and revolutions of this remote race have in all 
known limes been confined, almost without exci'ption, among 
tliemsclves.—They have not been in\nded or subtiued, like al¬ 
most all the rest of the world, by liordcs of distant strangers— 
an advantage, or perhaps a disadvantage, which llu*y proba¬ 
bly Give to the physical and geographical dillicullies of the 
countries they inhabit. 

The Hindu Chinese, in their dilTerenl divisions, exhibit very 
various <leoues of civilization; some being mere savages, mul 
others, in point of allainmeut, standing in the second class 
anioiig Asiatic nations. In the highest rank certainly, begin¬ 
ning our enumeration from w'cst to cast, may be placul the 
1 
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Burnifins, the Pcguans, the Siamese, the people of Lao, the ’ 
Ivmnbojans, and the Anain, comprehending tiie two nations 
culled py us Cochin Chinese and Tonqulnese. In the second 
rank stand the lesser nations bordering upon Hindustan,—As¬ 
sam, Cuchar, Cassay, and Aracun; and ol’the lowest order ar6 
a multitude of savage or semibarbarous tribes, of whom 
catalogue is too numerous for insertion—tribes in all periods 
either the slaves of the leading races, or only escaping ser^n- 
tude in the recesses of barren mountains and inhospitable 
forests. 

During the whole of ihu three centuries that Europeans have 
been acquainted with these nations, they have w'agcd among 
themselves, witliout the aid or instigation of strangers, as ac¬ 
tive and nnremitting a course of hostility and devastation—as 
bloody and revolting a w’arfure, for coiKjuest and revenge, as 
any on the records of tlic work!. In this strife, llicre has been 
a perpetual oscillation of advantages and defeats, and of c()n- 

3 uest and subjugation, in which the Burinans, the Peguans, 
1 C Siamese, and Kanibojans have alternately taken the lead, 
but in which the Tonquinese and Cochin Chinese, though? 
w’ai'ring actively with each otlier, or repelling the invasions of 
the Chinese, have, till lately, taken but little part. About 
thirty years ago, one of those violent and protracted paroxysms 
to which these countries have in all times been exposed, sub¬ 
sided at last from the exhaustion of the parties, and left behind 
it tlie political arrangenjcnt wliicli now snbsihts, and by which 
the wdiole of this region is divkled into the three great Empires, 
of which we now projiose to give a hasty account. 

Beginning from the west, the Arst of these ein}nrcs is that 
of the Burinans. The original country of this peojilc lie.s 
between tlie lOtli and 24th degrees of noi’tli, latitude, and be- 
tw'cen the 95tli and 9Slh of east longitude; but tJioiv empire 
now comprehends also the subject kingdoms of IVgnc and 
Aracan, and the lesser principalities of Assam, Cachar, and 
Cassay. In a central and southerly direction, it borders upon 
the country of the Siamese, betw'een the 22d and 23d degrees 
of latitude; but tlie Burnmii conquests from the latter peo])lc 
run along the coast of tlie Bay of Bengal, in a narrow strip of 
from 50 to 80 miles, down to the llth degree of north latitude.' 
It may be estimaled to contain, in round numbers, about 
212,000 square geographical miles. The history of Rurnran 
conquest is shortly tokl. This ]ieople, 4he most restless and 
ambitious of the IJiiulu (^Iiinese tribes, w'crc found by the 
Portuguese, not many years after their arrival in India, engag¬ 
ed in a contest with the Poguans, from whose yoke they had 
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just escaped- They speedily subjugated this people, and push¬ 
er! their conquests and devastations to the south, where they 
wrested many provinces from the Siamese, without being able to 
accomplish theif subjugation. -Towards the middle of me IStli 
century, the Peguans recovered their independence, and inflict-* 
ingJipon theBurmans a yoke equally severe with that from whicli 
th^ themselves had escaped. This state of things continued but 
a few years, when Alompra, a Burman freebooter, of ferocious 
character and manners, whom Colonel Symes, with some in¬ 
genuity and more good nature, has raised to the rank of a hero, 
emancipated the Barmans from the yoke of the Peguans, and 
founded the reigning dynasty, of whom the present king is the 
seventh in the order of succession. In 17G7 the capital of Siam 
was captured ; but in the following year the Siamese rose upon 
the Burmans, and expelled them from the kingdom, leaving 
them nothing but the frontier provinces on the Bay of Bengal, 
already mentioned. In 177+, the country of Cassay was con¬ 
quered ; and in 1783 the kingdom of Aracan, which brought 
the Burinans for the first time into collision with the British 
power, an event which has in fact led to the war in which we 
are now engaged. 

The Empire of the Burmans, as thus described, has a sea- 
coast of 900 miles in extent, containing two fine harbours, 
those of Margin and Tavoy, respectively in the latitudes of 
12 and degrees, and the accessible of no less 

than six great navigable rivers, which water extensive and al¬ 
luvial plains, A considerable part of the country is fertile in 
corn. Its forests afford the most ample supply of teak of any 
part of India, and for years have supplied materials for the 
construction of many fine ships in the port of llangoon, as well 
as furnished the arsenals and dockyards of Madras an<l Cal¬ 
cutta. Tl)e northern parts of the empire, though inferior in 
fertility to the southern, arc productive in mineral wealth, and 
allbrd gold, silver, iron, and tin. The true Oriental sapphire 
and ruby exist no where in such perfection and abundance as 
in the dominions of Ava. 

The population of this extensive kingdom has been estimated 
on little else than conjecture. Colonel Symes reported it at 
seventeen millions—which subsequent iiiquirersVcduced to about 
tight, and the most recent accounts to little more tlian three. 
The first of these estimates is certainly exaggerated, and the 
last, we are persuaded, much underrated. That the popula¬ 
tion is not of great density, it is reasonable to infer, from the 
badness of the government and the consequent misery of the peo¬ 
ple. Much of the icnitory is known also to he covered with for- 
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to cotifiist of impracticable moantaine—some Is inhabit-* 
cd by rude tribes without industry, and the most civilized of its 
inhabitants live in a state of anarchy and misrule, destructive 
of all those peaceful and inde&tnous habits Which alone can 
generate or maintain a numerous population. Taking these 
circumstances into calculation, and comparing the Bu^^an 
empire with states in a similar condition, and with a similar 
<^limate, of which the number of inhabitants has been better 
ascertained, we feel inclined to estimate its population not 
higher than thirty to a square mile, which gives a total of be¬ 
tween six and seven millions of inhabitants. 

The second Hindu-Chinese Empire is that of the Siamese, 
which may be described as extending from the 98th to the 
105th degree of east longitude, and from the 22d to the 7lh 
degree of north latitude; or, if we include the Malayan tribu¬ 
taries, even down to the 4>th degree. Taking it in its widest li¬ 
mits, it will be found more extensive than the Burman terri¬ 
tory, and to contain an area of at least 250,000 square miles. 
The dominant, as well as the most numerous and civilized race, 
are the people usually called Siamese by strangers, and by them¬ 
selves Thai, whose proper couiiiiy extend', from the Tlh to 
the IGtli degree of north latitude, and from the 98th to the 
lOSd of east longitude, coniprchendiug more especially the 
fertile and extensive plains and valleys of the river Menam. 
The subject nations consist of six Malayan principalities—the 
' kingdom of Lao, not less fertile or populous than Siam itself— 
a portion cf Kanjhoja, and a small part of the ancient Peguan 
dominions. The Siamese territory is boiindeil to the west by 
the Burman dominions or the sea—to the north by the Burman 
dominions and the Chinese province of Yunan—to the east 
every where, by the Cochin Chinese empire, and to the south 
bv the sea, or the newly acquired Britisli territories on the 
Malayan Peninsula. On the Bay of Bengal, Siam has the fine 
harbour of Junk Ceylon. About six parts out of seven of the 
coast of the Cutif of Siam belong to it, the eastern %hore of 
which abounds with sheltered roads or fine harbours. The 
cxiuntry is watered by two fine rivers, the Menam or river of 
Siam, and the great river of Kamboja. The first of these, 
' which has a course of 800 miles, disembogues itself at the 
head of the gulf, after passing through a tract of singular fer¬ 
tility. The river of Kamboja, one of the largest in Asia, has 
its source in the mountains of Yunan in China, disembogues 
itself near the Cape of Kamboja, between the 9th and 10th 
' degrees of north latitude, and has a course of full 1500 miles, 
trqpical, and the greater partof it within the Siamese terri- 
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lories. This river» like the last) gives fertility and plenty- to the 
countries through which it passes, and which arc equal in pro¬ 
ductiveness to any laricls.w^ip the tropics. Siam and its tri« 
butary states are diatingufljfcd alike for the variety and abun¬ 
dance of their mineral and vegetable wealth. The dependent 
li^layan states and adjacent portions of the proper Siamese 
telritoiy arc throughout rich in gold and tin. The latter con-* 
tains some of the richest iron ores in the world, besides mp* 
per, lead, and antimony. The forests of the north-we^Pn 
portion of the kingdon* supply teak in great abundance, bc^cs 
lac and dye-woods. The alluvial lands furnish ample harvests 
of rice and sugar-cane;—the eastern coast of the gulf, includ- 
ii»g the dependent portion of Kaniboja, black pepper, enrda" 
mums, and tlic yellow drug and pigment, which takes its Euro¬ 
pean name from the last mentioned country. shores, at 

the head of the gulf, allord a cheap and constant supply ol’bay- 
salt, which not only furnishcG tlic whole interior of the kingdom 
with this necessary article* but also all the adjacent countries, 
and some of the principal IsIaiuL of the neighbouring archi' 
pelflgo. Assuming that the territory of Siam is equal in ferti¬ 
lity to llnit of Ava, and knowing, in general, that the people 
have the same share oi* industry with llic Jlurmans, and that, 
duriCg the last foityyear^at Jra*-!, they have been g(»venicd 
with u good <lcal more moderation than that people, it is reason* 
able to believe, that the country is equally populou-:. If it be 
«o, its area will give between seven and eight millions of inha¬ 
bitants, which is probably the full amount of its population. 

The authentic history of the Siantese is of no remote anti* 
quit}-^. Tlicy carry, indeed, their own ejory no furtlicr back 
than the middle ot the Btli century of the Christian era; but, 
in truth, the only facts of it, which can be depended upon, are 
told by the Portuguese, who became acquainted with them in 
the comniencemeiit of the IGth century. About the middle of 
that age, the Barmans conquered Siam, and held it in subjec¬ 
tion for near thirty years; when they were driven from it*by an, 
insurrection, similar in many respects to that which took place 
nearly in our own times. In 1612, the English made their first 
acquaintance w ith Siam, I heir intercourse being entirely 6f a 
commercial character. In 1621, the Dominican and Francis¬ 


can Monks found their way into the kingdom, and were follow¬ 
ed, in 1662, by the bVcnch Jesuits. In wc find a (>rcek 

adventurer ol the i.J uid ol Ccphalonia, the *5011 of an inn¬ 
keeper, mul once a scrivener in the enqiloy of our East India 
Company, first Minister of Siam, and sw'aying the dcsliidjcta of 
that distant kingdom. By the advice of this individual, andQlui 

Dl)2 ' 
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intrigues of the JesuitSy the Siamese Monarch sent an embassy 
to Louis XIV., whicli, on its way to France, stopped fora time 
at the British capital, and there Micludcd a commercial treaty 
with the Ministers of* James II. in 1685 and 1687, the French 
King, in his turn, sent two embassies to his brotlicr of Siam ; 
and with the last of them, a squadron of men-of-war, ami a 
force of 500 European soldiers. The two principal fortresses 

f ^the kingdom were placed in the hands of these forces; and 
am was upon the point of becoming a French province; but 
the arrogance of the European soldiery, and tlie pride of the 
Greek Minister, brought about a revolution, in the issue of 
which the French were expelled the kingdom, llie Mini-.Icr 
lost his life, and the reigning family the throne. For ru) 
years after this singular event, and down to the ])rc'.eut times 
European nations held little connexion with Siam, beyond 
a paltry commerce from some paits of their Indian hctllcnicnt', 
and some feeble cfllirtK to propagate Christianity. Tiiclhn- 
man invasions, in the middleof the las! century, whicli Inve left 
Siam in its present condition, iTavc alreaily been noticed. Siam, 
since this period, has made large accpiisitions on the side o( I .so 
and Kamboja, admitted Chinese immia^raflov., and cnirlcd its 
Commercial intercourse with China to an extent unknow niu any 
former periods of its history. 

The empire of Cocliin China, the third and last Ilnulu Chi¬ 
nese state, extends from nearly the Sth to the li'Jd dcgiee ol 
north latitude, and from the l()3d to the lOStli degree of east 
longitude. Its greatest breadth is at its nortliein and southern 
extremities, where, however, it does not exceed ISO miles, and 
in the middle it is a*narrow strip, bounded by the sea and the 
mountains of I.ao. This central portion, extending fiom the 
11 th to the 18th degree of north latitude, is the ])ro[)cr country 
of Cochin China. Its conquered provinces arc 'ron(|uin, (iiiain- 
pa, and the principal portion of Kamboja. This kingdom, <'i- 
ther within the gulfs* of Siam or Tonquiu, or on the CJuna ica, 
has an extent of 1200 miles of coast, containing, bchides llio*c 
within the islands, no fewer than nine of the safest and most 
spacious harbours in the world, and the embouchu^ of five na¬ 


vigable rivers. The first of the rivers is that of Kiimboj.i, al¬ 
ready mentioned. The second is that of Sai-gon, which falls 
into the sen at Cape Saint James’s, between the 10th and 1 lili 
degrees of north latitude, and is iin(|uestionabIv the finest navi- 
ga^eM^er in Asia, since it is free liom all danglers, and deep 
m||^h to bo navigable for ships of the line for 50 miles fioni 
flBe iea. The thiid is that of Hue, the capital, much inferior 
iB^e two last in size—somewhat diffieiilt of access, but, when 
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rntcred, Eprcading into a wide basin, which affords a safe and 
commodious harbour. The fourth is the river of Tdnquiii, 
which, originating in the mountains of China, has a course of 
400 miles, passing through a country of extraordinary fertility 
in corn, and watering the walls of the extensive city of Cachow, 
n place witii which the nations of Europe maintained a consi¬ 
derable and promising commerce during the latter part of the 
17 th century. The fifth river is that of Athien, less consider¬ 
able than any of the others, which falls into the gulf of Siam^ 
and was once the seat of some European commerce, being the 
route to the ancient capital and central parts of the kingdom of 
Karnboja. Cochin China, although perhaps inferior in this re- 
sjiect to Siam, is a country exceedingly productive, both in 
vegetable and mineral wealth. Karnboja and Tonquin are 
eminently fruitful in corn, in valuable timber, although it does 
not produce the Leak tree, and in drugs. The last mentioned 
country has valuable mines of gold, silver, andiron, and Cochin 
China proper affords the true cinnamon, more prized by. the 
C’liincse than that of Ceylon; sugar, salty and together with 
Tonquin a conuderabie produce of raw silk, which under the 
wiiic commercial arrangements of our present administration 
promises to become available for our home manufactures. 

The area ol'thcCochiii Chinese dominions is much smaller than 


that cither of Siam or Ava, and probably docs not exceed 1Q0,000 
square miles. There is no question, however, but that it is 
))roportionally more populous. Bissacherc, the latest writer 
who has treated of this country, gives the number of its inha¬ 
bitants at 23,000,000, which would give 234 to the square mile, 
a ftaleniciit not to bo credited by any one who has been in the 
Iiabitof considei'ing such <juc&tions, and who has observe<l the 
}ihysical aspect of a great portion oi‘ this kingdom, and given 
due attention to the biidnoss of the government and the absence 
of industrious habits in tlie people. VVe have heard the po¬ 
pulation reckoned at ten millions by better informed persons; 
but probably even this is considerably exaggerated. The su¬ 
perior ]iopiilaiion of the Cochin Chinese empire is mainly ow¬ 
ing to tijc density of that of'Fonquin, the extensive and lertilo 
plains of which are admitted by observers of all ages to be very 
thickly inhabited. 

The details of the revolution which ended in the establish¬ 


ment of this extensive and singular power, areas follows;—Its 
principal constituent members, Tonquin and Cochin China, al- 
tliough inluihitcd by a race of the same language and manners, 
had in all known times formed distinct kingdoms, or beci> 
spcctivciy subject provinces of the Chinese empire. Chan>^.‘ 
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and Kamboja had, in like manner, been independent principa¬ 
lities. In the year 1774*, the misrule of the reigning dynasty of 
Cochin China brought on a formidable insurrection, in which 
three brothers, peasants by birth, and robbers by profession, * 
seized upon the throne, conquered Tonquin, and defeated a 
Chinese army which came for its protection. The reigning 
king fled from the country, and placed himself under the direc¬ 
tion of an Kuropean missionary, to whose counsels he eventual¬ 
ly owed his restoration. This person was piguon de llchaim, 
titular bishop of Adran, and apostolic vicar of Cochin China, a 
native of the city of Brussels. In 1787, the king, trusting his 
eldest son to the care of this person, sent them on a mission to 
France to claim the assistance of the Court of Versailles. An 
offensive and defensive alliance was^accordingly concluded, by 
which France was to havefurniahed to her ally a fleet, an army, 
and money, and to have received in return a considerable terri¬ 
torial cession, and many commercial privileges. The devolution 
which shortly after broke out, prevented France from entering up¬ 
on a career which must have involved her in an immediate war 
with Great Britain, and ended in rendering Cochin China a pro¬ 
vince of one or other of these European powers. The matter ter¬ 
minated more fortunately for the indopcndcncc of the country. 
The Bishop D’Adran returned to Cochin China in 1790, bring¬ 
ing with him fourteen or fifteen European adventiUfcrs, chiefly 
French lloyalists, who had fled from the jiroscriplions of the 
llcvolution, Witli the assistance of these persons, among 
whom there were naval and military officers and engineers, and 
with a small party of his own adherents, the King of Cochin 
China, a man of enterprise, firmness, and ability, for an Asiatic 
and hereditary Prince, formed a fleet, disciplined an army, and 
ponstructed fortificaiiohs on the principles of European science, 
jkgainst such means the native tactics of the insurgents, al¬ 
though not unskilful, and backed by a majority of the people, 
proved quite ineflectivc; and in the course of twelve years he re¬ 
conquered his patrimonial dominions, and added to them the 
l-ichcr and more populous country of Tonquin. In 1809, taking 
advantage of the dissentions which prevailed in Kamboja, be, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by intrigue, acquired the 
most valuable part of that country, and thus esiablislied at once 


* The eldest b^her is said to have been originally a blacksmith, 
the second, tM J|^ able of the three, a gardener. Such have 
always been the agew of revolutions in the East; and when cir- 
urostances bring leaders of such a character into action, no wonder 
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the most extensiTe and best organixud povrer which hail 0 T«r 
fLibsibted in that part of the East. The whole of this aiiigulaV 
fabric, however, may fairly be considered, as the offspring of 
European knowledge and civilization; fur with all the merit of 
the Cochin Chinese Prince, the genius which created it wm 
substantially French. 

After this rapid sketch of the Hindu Chinese countries, we 
shall venture to offer a few notices concerning their physical 
geography—the physical character of their inhabitants—their 
language and literature—their religion—their government and 
their foreign relations—concluding with an estimate of iheir 
financial and military resources. 

The whole of tins region of Asia may be described as hot, 
moist, and woody; a character more or less decidedly marked 
:i8 we approach to, or reedde from the equator. It contains at 
least five great alluvial plains, not inferior in extent or fertility 
to those of Egypt or Bengal; and yet lijc greater part of the 
country consists of mountains deeply wooded, uncultivated, and 
very partially inhabited. From Hindustan and other countries 
which they re.'icnible in fertility, they differ remarkably in the 
abundance and variety of their metnllifcrous products, llice is 
always the piiucipal, and nearly the only, vegetable aliment «f 
llie inliabilunts ; and in this description of corn the Hindu Chi¬ 
nese countries arc singularly productive, usually affording a 
surplus to their neighbours. Fish is consumed by the inhabi¬ 
tants in large qiianlilii\s—other animal food to a very trifling 
extent. In tliis region the camel and the ass are never seen ; the 
horse rarely, and then notiiing belter in size than a pony, unfit 
for useful labour or the purposes of war. The ox is not general, 
the sheep is unknown, and the goat is not iVefjuent. In short, 
the most useful and familiar of the damcstic (juadrupeds of 
Western Asia and Europe, give place to the almost universal use 
4)f the elephant, the hiiffalo, and the hog. Even the wild <|iia- 
driipeds, familiar to the traveller in Western Asia, ilisnppcar in 
*lhe Hindu Chinese countries, where the fox, the jackall, tlie 
hyena, the wolf, tlie antelope, and the hare, arc not to' be 
found. 

In stature, the race of men inliabiting the Hindu CJiincse 
countries is shorter than the Hindu, the Chinese, or the Euro¬ 
pean, but generally taller than the Malayan., Their lower 
limbs arc well formed, contrary to«what obtains among the na¬ 
tives of Hindustan. The hands of this race are stout, and des¬ 
titute of tile softness and delicacy which characterizes those of 
the Hindu (the primitive and almost intuitive manufacturer of 
fine muslins). Their persons arc hale and sufficiently robust, 
but somewhat squab, and without grace or flexibility. The 
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eomplekion is brown, darker by some shades than diat of the 
Chinese, but never approaching the black of the African negro, 
or even of the Hindu. The face differs greatly from that of the 
European or Western Asiatic, the features being never bold, 
prominent, or well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
point, but not flat. The mouth is wide, but not projecting-— 
the lips thick. The eyes are small, having the iris black, and 
the white of a yellow tinge; but the breadth and height of the 
cheek-bones, which gives the whole face the form of a lozenge, 
instead of the oval, which constitutes the line of beauty among 
the nations of Western Asia and Europe, is the most character¬ 
istic feature of the countenance* Of this race the Burmans arc 
perhaps the most athletic, and the Cochin Chinese the lowest 
in stature, being in this respect indeed by far the shortest people 
of all Central Asia; a circumstance which sufficiently points 
them out as a distinct race from the Chinese, although appa¬ 
rently much assimilated to them by the adoption of many of their 
manners and institutions. 

The general characler of the Hindu Chinese is marked by 
the servility, indolence, disingenuousness, and feebleness which 
belong to political slavery every where. They areal the same 
time temperate, generally abstemious, placable, docile, peace¬ 
able, and obedient. There is, however, a tameness or dulness 
of character, which, though not amounting to stupidity, is very 
remarkable. They display no strength or variety of character- 
exhibit no romantic feelings, and arc, in short, utterly unimagi¬ 
native. In enterprise and personal courage tlicy are greatly 
inferior to the warlike tribes of Western and Northern Asia. 
There is one feature of their character which deserves more par¬ 
ticular notice,—their national vanity. This exists almost uni¬ 
versally in the most exaggerated and ludicrous degree. The 
Abbe Gervaise, one of tlic few judicious writers who has treated 
of the nations of India beyond the Ganges, describes the 
Siamese as ‘ despising all other nations, and being thoroughly 
* persuaded that the greatest injustice in the world was done to * 
‘ them when their pre-einincncc was disputed.’ Tliis particu¬ 
lar people })erhaps carry the folly to the greatest height; but 
ther Buriuans and the Cochin Chinese are little behind them. 
A Burman warrior, not many yckrs ago, propc^sed in council 
to take Fort William and the city of Calcnila with 3000 sol¬ 
diers, and to complete ilie coji(}uest of Hindusian with as many 
more! He was loudly applauded by the Scnat<»rs of his Bur- 
man Majcst 3 \ On aiuuhcr occasion, a fleet of open boats was 
prepared by the Burman Government for the purpose of cross¬ 
ing the Bay of Bengal in the south-west monsguu, capiusing 
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Fort Snint George^ and subduing the Carnatic. The l&te Kittjp; 
of Cochin Chino, who was commonly a man of sense, wair rtot 
himself superior to this extravagance; and alihough, in many 
respects well acquainted with what was passing in Europe^ 
wont to talk familiarly (for be was born and bred an Ultras 
Royalist) of proffering his assistance to Louis XVllI., and 
measuring swords with the Conqueror of Marengo and Aua* 
terlitz !—The character we have thus attempted to sketch ap* 
plies generally to all the nations of whom we have been speak¬ 
ing, although there are considerable distinctions. The Bur- 
mans are more enterprising, more sprightly, and braver than 
the Siamese. The Siamese surpass all the rest in vanity; and 
in point of humanity and moderation have some advantage 
over the Burmans. The Cochin Chinese arc more gay and 
social than any of their neighbours; and, indeed, in these points 
excel- all Asiatic people. 

From the confines of Bengal to the borders of China, there 
exist, besides rude dialects, seven languages which have receiv¬ 
ed a considerable share of cultivation.* These arc the Arncan- 
ese, the Burman, the Peguan, the Siamese, the Lao, the Karn- 
bojan, and the Anam. Of alphabets also there are no less than 
seven ; that of Aracan, of Ava, of Pegue, two alphabets of Lao, 
that of Siam and the Kambojan, which is the same as the Pali, 
besides the symbolic character of China which is used by the 
Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese, in a form somewhat modified. 
The Hindu Chinese dialects are either chiefly or entirely mono- 
syiJabic, being so in the greatest degree as we advance eastward. 
To make amends for the absence of combined syllables, how- 
ever, they are rich in letters and elemental sound. The Siamese, 
for example, although it want several sounds which are to be 
found in tiie languages of the Western w«rld, has HI consonants, 
14 vowels, and 6 di[)hthoi]gs, all expressive of distinct sounds,— 
among which arc found several intonations too subtle and diili- 
cuit for European organs. In their alphabetic system, each of 
these is expressed by a separate character; for the alphabets of 
the Hindu Chinese nations exhibit the same perfection ns those 
of the ludiati nations, a phenoincuon by no means to have been 
expected, amidst so much rudeness, and that general want of 
precision which belongs to barbarians. These langunges are 
all chacterized by extreme simplicity of structure. They are 
* destitute of inflections, and hence their construction depends 
almosfrwholiy on the principle of juxtaposition. The political 
slavery of the people is, as with many tribes of Asia and Ame¬ 
rica, engraved upcm the genius of their language; and hened the 
existence of a copious phraseology to distinguish the respective 
^ aiiks of the speakers. 
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Tile literature of die Hindu Chinese ranks far beio^ that of 
the Arabs, the Persians, or the Hindus; and is singularly feeble 
and unimaginative. It may be divided into the two branches, 
«)f profane or sacred; the first being uniformly written in the 
vernacular, and the second in the Pali, the sacred language of 
the followers of Buddha every where, and the vernacular dia¬ 
lect of Magada or ancient Bchar. Both are entirely metrical; 
and the first consists of songs, romances, and some rude chroni¬ 
cles, which make no approach to truth or accuracy. The wide¬ 
spread legends of the Hindus, although nearly unconnected 
with their religious belief, are favourite subjects of their lay 
compositions. I'o this description, it is necessary to make an 
exception for Anam literature, which is entirely horrow-ed from 
Chinese, and bears no analogy to that of the purely Bhuddist 
nations. 

The religion of Buddha is universnl from Aracan to Kambo- 
ja inclusive, Tliis worsliip in its doctrine, practice, and moral¬ 
ity, is the same uhich is established in the Island of Ceylon, but 
tliilers materially, especially when viewed as a civil institution, 
from the Buddhiimi ol'Tartarv-'i'ibel, and Hindustan. lathe 
Hindu Chinese countries, religion is a great budness of life. 
The country is covered with temples and overrun with priests. 
Kvery male inhabitant must at some period or other of liis life, 
enter tlic pi icsihood; though he ui.iy <juit it when lic pleases, 
and enter it ngsiin at his [)]c:isure. The priests, with tlicir shaved 
heads and llowing yellow' garments, live together in monasteries 
dlw'ays attached to a temple. ^J'liey arc enjoined to observe a 
strict celibacy—to refrain from all temporal occupation—to ab¬ 
stain from the use of w'iue, and from destroying animal life; while 
they are directed to pass their time in asking cluirity, in study, 
in meditation, aiul in prayer, 'I'hcir octasionaJ duties consist in 
ordaining pric'^ts, in solemnizing niairinges, and in performing 
funeral rites. In return for so mncli abhlinenee and so many 
sacrifices, the 'I'alapoins enjoy a liigh con'*idcrati«.>n among tlie 
people, Tiiey are called Lords, viewed as the reprcsentativc‘« 
of Ihuldlia or CTiuilaina on earth, and every secular person, 
be h is rank what it may, must do tliem homage. They are ex¬ 
empt from taxation,—exempt from the sw'eepitig conscription 
which weighs so heavily upon the rest of the people, and the 
temples wlicrc they olUciale arc viewed as places of refuge. The 
people on iheir }):irt make an absolute surrender of the care of 
their souls .to the pricst>, as a client would surrender his tase to 
his lawyer. They busy themselves at least very little with the 
moral and doctrinal parts of religion, and their consciences are 
tatislied by the alms and largesses given to the priests, and 
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their occasionol contributions to the endowment of temples. The 
prevailing doctrines of the religion of Buddha are those of the 
Metemppychofais, and of a future stale of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, consisting in repeated transmigrations, until tlic soul bo 
absorbed or aiiniliilated. With the Buddhists, there is no su¬ 
preme God ; the world had no beginning, and will have no end. 
Variety of worship is pleasing to fauperior beings l>nt their own 
form is the best, and they arc rcn<ly to admit all mankind to a 
participation in its advantages. The Buddhist nations accord¬ 
ingly have never persecuted Christianity; but its morality is t(»o 
severe for them ; and they insist, according to a favourite ex¬ 
pression of their own, that altliough it be a road to heaven, ii is 
one which is too diilicult for them to follow. Neither has the 
Mahomedan religion, although equally tolerated, made any 
progress amongst them. The doctrine of the ca-^is, which ev¬ 
erts so signal an influence over the condition of Hindu s(»e.ieiy, 
is ui^known to the worshippers of Buddha, and, in the Miiulti 
Chinese countries especially, not a vestige of it is to be disco¬ 
vered. Uevolting and unreasonable antipathies in the choice of 
food arc also unUnow'ii. The Jbiddhists indeed rather err on 
the other side, being iiuliscriminating and uncleanly in inatKTr^ of 
diet. Neither are religious penances and aiistcriticb among 
them favourite means ol propitiating heaven, or gaining tem¬ 
poral influence. 

This form of worship, one of the most extensive which 
governs ihc opinions of mankind, was introduced into the 
Hindu Chinese countries from Magada or Bchar in lliti- 
dostan, several centurios after the Christian era. ' Univ»‘is:il 
as fur as Kamboja, it exists but fiartially in Cochin (^hina and 
Tonquin, where it ceases to ho respected, gradually gives wav to 
the forms of worship prcvaloni in China, aiid.is in fact des[)iseJ 
or neglected as influencing the manners arul character of the 
people. I’liis we think is lucky—for itsiulluence on the slate ol so¬ 
ciety has certainly been by no means cither exalting or benign. 
No nation professing this worship has ever actpiircd distinct uuj 
in arts, in letters, or in arms. Professing mild tenets, and afl’ccl- 
ing abhorrence for the shedding of blood, the vounies of Gau¬ 
tama are reckless of human life, their laws are sangiiimiry, 
and cruel executions and proscriptions arc no where more com- 
mon than amongst them. 

The Hindu Chinese countries are the true region of pure 
despotic governments. It might edify a member of the 1 luly 
Alliance, or a Turkish Wultan, to behold the fiiiisliod jiicture 
of absolute power which is there presenteil. I'he names ot" 
the Burman and iSiamese kings must not, on pain of death, be 
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pronounced by any of their subjects during their lifetime; and 
the important secret indeed is confided only to a few favourite 
courtiers. No one dares to ask after the health or happiness of 
these perfect specimens of humanity, because it is not to be 
imagined that they can either be sick or sorry. The King of 
Cochin China is not supposed by himself or his subjects to be 
(juite so impeccable; but his authority is scarcely less absolute. 
He governs by his pure will, and never stops short until 
brought up by an insurrection or a revolution. Although imi¬ 
tating the Chinese, the poverty and want of intelligence of his 
subjects never renders it necessary for liini to oft'er those ex¬ 
planations, wliich the better kiiowlctlge of their rights, and su¬ 
perior intelligence of the Chinese, claims from their Emperorj 
when he is in difficulties. 

Tile worst and most mischievous feature of all the Hindu 
Chinese governments is, llie sweeping claim made by the So¬ 
vereign to the services of the whole adult male popidation,— 
a claim which is exacted to the fullest practicable extent. Efery 
male above twenty years of age must serve the State, cither 
as a soldier or a labourer, at least every third year oi* his ex¬ 
istence, with the exception of public officers and priests. No 
man, therefore, can call his time or labour his own. It is 
tins monstrous abuse of })o\*er which, in our conception, ren¬ 
ders the Hindu Chinese nations so inferior in civilization to 
their neighbours the Hindus and Chinese, among whom the 
existence of a military cast leaves tiui industry of the mass of 
the population so far free fram molestation, This is the se¬ 
cret of the universal' prohibition against emigration, which is 
known to obtain in all the Hindu (’Iiinese countries. T1 le 
Hindu C’liinese, accordingly, are never seen abroad ; lor emigra¬ 
tion among them is high treason, and cqiiivulent to robbing 
the sovereign of lus property anti consequence. 

With all this there is, in peaceable times, considerable order 
and regularity in the governments ; aiul both civil and crimi¬ 
nal law are admiiiistereil in a nianner more deliberatr^ and less 
summary and precijiitiite than among llie smaller Asiatic na¬ 
tions. Hence life and property are induitely more secure. 
The great iuslrmnent of government, as in China, is the bam¬ 
boo;-and with the Hindu Chinese the iudiction of a blow is 
no aftront or disgrace. All classes arc subject to corporal 
ptmi:>hment; wliic.h is accordingly viewed only as a kind of 
wholesome parental cluistiseuient. 'Hie proceedings of the 
Burinan and Siamese governments, tlirough all their depart¬ 
ments, are slovoul^ind jirocraslinating, q'he contrary is tho 
cose with that ofjibchin C’liiaa, in which an extraordinary 
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promptitude nnd exactness prevail everywhere, assimilating it 
in no slight degree in this respect to the*military despotisms of 
Europe. 

The-Hindu Cliinese nations have acquired no dlstinguislicd 
skill or dexterity in any art, useful or ornanientnl; snch os the 
Hindus have acquired in cotton fabrics, the Chinese in silk 
and porcelain, and the Japanese in lackered ware and silks. 
Their science, consisting in a few arithmetical rules, some* 
slender knowledge of astronomy, and much astrology? lln*y 
Imve always borrowed, and still continue to borrow, from tlm 
Hindus anti CJiinese. In tlie useful arts, the Cochin CMnnese, 
and especially the Tonquinelse, have, from their close imitation 
of the Chinese, a considerable advantage over the more w'ostiT- 
ly nations. They fabricate cheap, although coarse cottons, (or 
domestic use, witli light silks, which lust, in the infancy (»f 
European mannfacluring industry, were sotight after in our 
markets. Another of their commodities was also at one time in 
repute amongst us, a species of lackered w’arc, ornamented with 
a rich mosaic in mother of pearl, which still continues to be 
iabricated by the Tonqninese, in great beauty and perfection. 

Willi the Hiiuln Chinese nations commences that reserved, 
unsocial, and jealous temper in their political relations witli 
strangers, which characterizes all the nations of the further 
East, from Bengal to Korea and Japan, and which becomes 
more and more intense as we proceed easlw'ard. This dispo* 
sition, we conceive, has its origin in vanity, ignorance, and 
dread of unknown dangers, but, above ail, in that suspicion of 
the fidelity of its own subjects, which leads desjiotic govern- 
ments to hold all novelties and innovations in abhorrence, as 
things that might, by possibility, tend to subvert their ill exer¬ 
cised autliority. 

'Hie Ruvman commerce is with Cliina and the Rrltisli domi¬ 
nions. To the first it supplies, through the province of Ymian, 
raw cotton, jirecious stones, and otlier native commodities, re¬ 
ceiving in return wrought silks and other manufactured ar¬ 
ticles. Tile intercourse with the British dominions in Judin is 
far more considerable. In this traffic the Burnians supplied 
great quantities of teak wood, nearly all that was consumed in the 
Bengal and Madras provinces, with stic-lac, catecliu, and other 
commodities. I'liey received from us in rotuni Indian and 
British cotton goods, nnd 4 p'ther manufactured articles. This 
branch of commerce, before the present war, slinred like others 
in the advantages of the free trade. The Barmans were In*- 
ginning to he clothed in Britisli fabrics; and our merchants, in 
sjnte of the obstacles thrown in their way, pushed their enter-* 
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prises to Araarapura the capital, 400 miles distant from the 
ecncoast, where several of them personally resided. Our ac¬ 
cess to the country, however, was, tliroiigh jealousy,' confined 
to the single part of Rangoon; and the rest of a coast 900 
miles in length, possessing harbours, and leading to pro<luctivc 
countries, and almost at our doors, has been nearly as little 
known to us during the sixty years of Burman supremacy over 
Peguc, as a similar extent of Japan. Besides the trade con¬ 
ducted by European vessels there is a very considerable one 
conducted by Bnnnan boats, wliich creep along the coast of 
A mean in the fine season, and find their way to the capital of 
British India through tlie Sunderbiinds—the streets and shops 
of w’hicli inav theii be seen crowded bv these rude strangers, 
readily disliiigiiislied from the native inhabitants bv the singu- 
larity of their <lress, the dirtiness oi their persons, their uu- 
ccreiuonioiis inaniKTs, and their lively curiosity. The Bur- 
mans hold no intercourse with Siam. An implacable hatred, 
and a perpetual warfare, subsists between these barbarians— 
the frontier between them is rednec^d lo a desert—the miser- 
nble iidiahitants on bollt sides arc wtiy-laid and conducted to 
perjietnai slavery, so that any j>eaceful coinmunicaliou is im¬ 
possible. 

The foreign relations of Siam are wdlh ('’■Inna—Cochin 
China—the independent slates of the ISIalayaii Arc lupelago, and 
the European possessions in the same (juarrer. TIjc fir&L is l)y 
much the most important. ^I'hc King of Siam indeed piofesses 
himsell to be n vassal of China; but the dr})cndciice is purely 
nominal. Under pretext of it, two junks of near one thousand 
tons each, arc sent yearly to Canloiu wliich are exempted from 
duties. During the peiiod of tlie embassies oi' Louis the 14th, 
the trade between JSiarn and China consisted only of a few 
junk«, and the Chinese settlers in the former cf'unlry did not 
exceed 3 or 4000, according to the statemont of La Lauberc. 
Within the last 30 years, a singular revolution has taken place 
in this respect, wliich probably had its origin in the accidental 
circumstance of an adventurer of the half Chinese blood, tlie 
name who expelled the Barmans, having raised himself to the 
throne of Siam. 'J'his person invited the rc.sort of the Cltinese; 
find tliey are at present sprca<l over the whole kingilom, to the 
number of between 7 and 800,000, engaged in trade—in handi¬ 
craft labour—in the mamifaciiir^of sugar, and in the culture 
of pepper. They condticr, intlccoi the whole foreign trade of 
Siam, being it'^ (*nly tmoign merchant^, navigators and sailors, 
^riieiunks which now tradv^ vearlv to China arc not less than 
140 in uiiinhci, nmc^tcnilis of them constructed in Siam, and 
4 
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measuring full 55,000 tons. The number of Chinese junks carry¬ 
ing on the other branches of the frade of Siam amount at present 
to about 200—all smaller than those carrying on the trade with 
China, but still amounting to not less than 50,000 tons. Of these 
from 40 to 50 trade yearly with our new settlement of Singaporo 
—importing grain, salt, oil, fine sugar, and many minor commo¬ 
dities, and exporting British*and Indian manufactures, principal¬ 
ly cotton fabrics, to the value of 300,000 Spanish dollars. This 
traffic, the creation of the last six years, increases by rapid strides 
yearly, and will soon be of national importance. The trade in 
British vessels is of inferior value, and, according to the slate- 
merits which we have seen, amounts annually to five or six square- 
rigged vessels. Since the conclusion of the war, the Ameri¬ 
cans tried the Siamese Irade, but soon abandoned it, when the 
British, under more favourable circumstances, entered into 
competition with them. Tiie regulations of trade in Siam are 
less equitable than in Cochin China, and the imposts consist of 
import, export, and tonnage duties, upon the whole, however, 
not very luiithensomc. There are vexations, however, to be 
complained of. Tlie government itself is a great trader, and 
being so, necessarily an unfair and unjust one. It exercises 
monopolies—often claims a right of preemption, and exeioiscs 
a capricious and undue influence,—all obstacles which time and 
perseverance alone can conquer. 

The loreign relations of Cocliin China are with China, Siam, 
and tlie Britisli pussevsions w'ithin the Streights of Malacca. 
The King of Cochin China is a nominal vfts^^ll of the Chinche 
empire, which admits him only to the rank of a hereditaiy go¬ 
vernor. I'he Cochin Chinese nmnarchs arc preposterously 
vain of this title, and every new prince at his accession is re¬ 
gularly invested with it by a deputation from the Court of Pekin. 
With all this the Cochin Chinese sovereigns are substantially 
independent; the tribute which they pay is nominal; and any 
interference on the part of the Chinese in the internal alJairs of 
the government is stoutly resisted—as in the following case. 
One of the brothers wlio iieaded the last great insurrection, 
effectetl the conquest of Tonquin. The hereditary sovereign 
called in the assistance of the Chinese, who entered the pountry 
with an army of 40,000 men. The adventurous insurgent, 
while he solicited from Pekin his investiture as governor of the 
kingdom, attacked the Chinese army—routed it—expelled the 
Chfnese from the kingdom, and by intrigue was hnnily invested 
in the government by the arrogant but incapable Court of 
China. The Chinese settled wilhiu the doinliuons of Cochin 
China arc few in number, in comparison with those settled m 
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Siam* and hence the industry and external commerce of the 
cotintry are also greatly inferior. They do not perhaps in all 
exceed 40,000> the greater part of whom are engaged in the 
iron, gold, and silver mines of Tonquin. The jutiks carrying 
on this traffic amount to about half the tonnage employed in 
that of Siam and China: The ports from whicli it is conducted 
are Cachao in Tonquin—Hue and Faifo in Cochin Chinn pro¬ 
per, and Saigon in Kamboja, the first and last being the most 
considerable places of trade. The inland trade between the 
Cochin Chinese dominions and Cliina is probably more consi¬ 
derable than that by sea. In this intercourse Cochin China 
receives manufactured silks, English broad cloths, and licngal 
opium, with the copper spelter and lend of Yiinnn, and returns 
cotton, areca-nuts, varnish, dye stuffs, and a variety of other 
native products. 

Tonquin and Kamboja conducted with European nations, 
about the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries, 
a trade which, for those times, was very considerable. Jt ceased 
entirely about the middle of the Iasi century, owing to two 
causes—cither of them sufficient for this purpose—the almost 
universal anarchy which has since that period prevailed in 
those countries, and the rigid monopolies of the European na¬ 
tions. It has begun to revive, on the relaxation of these mono¬ 
polies, within the last half dozen years; and so different now is 
the condition of the world, and the principles which govern the 
intercourse of nations, that we cannot hesitate in believing that 
it will soon regain more than its original importance. Ac¬ 
cording to detailed accounts which have been shown to us, near 
SO Cochin Chinesejunks now visit yearly the new port of Singa¬ 
pore; and his present Majesty, who has himself a taste for fo¬ 
reign trade, although not very legitimately directed, sends a 
number of junks on his own account. In 1825, he added to 
these two sqnarcsrigged vessels, constructed and navigated in 
the European fashion, and manned and navigated by native 
Cochin Chinese. A few European vessels have also, as we 
understand, made adventures from Singapore ; and the French 


and Americans have attempted the same trade, but not very 
,:^rtuoately or very judiciously. Two vessels belonging to the 
^Uer, of whose voyage we rendered an account in our Hist 
visited the port of Saigon for cargoes of sugar in J 819. 
'jp Ignorance of the nature of the market, they arrived three 
after the Chinese junks had already carried off nearly the 
whffte dispo^^ sugar, and six months at least before the new 
crops could ^mie in. They insisted on paying their port dues in 
the xinc currency of the kingdom, 1200 of which are equivalent 
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to one Spanish dollar-— a proceeding of the same character M 
insisting upon paying a treasury debt of 1000/. in England or 
America^ in copper farthings or cents. They finally went 
drawing this legitimate conclusion! that the trade was impracti'* 
cable^ the inhabitants brutal barbarians! and the government 
illibernl and vexatious ! The French also have nearly aban¬ 
doned the trade, and for the same reason which has induced 
them to abandon nearly every other branch of the Indian com¬ 
merce, real incapacity to conduct it! except in a piddling man¬ 
ner. The trade of the Cochin Chinese empire is at present 
open to all the world, and there exist no privileges or exclu¬ 
sions, ns had been long erroneously imagined in Europe. In 
1818 the late king instituted a new tnriif, which is neither un¬ 
fair nor onerous. The duties are levied on the ships dimen¬ 
sions, on the Chinese principle; and there is, generally speak¬ 
ing, no impost on the goods exported or imported. The ob¬ 
stacles which exist result from the oppression of the govern¬ 
ment towards its own subjectsand not towards strangers re¬ 
sorting to the country, whose lives and properties, it may be 
a'.sertcd uuhout exaggeration, are as secure in the ports of 
Cochin Ciiiiia as in those of any civilized European nation. 

It is not in our })ower to furnish any detailed informiitiou 
respecting the financial and iniliUiry resources of Uie Hindu 
Chinese nations, wliich, Indeed, from their nature, arc incapa¬ 
ble of being stated with any degree of precision. In all of 
them, Jiowe\er, a liuul-tax forms a considerable share of the 
sovereign’s revenue; but a much smaller one than in Hindus¬ 
tan, inasmuch as the industry of the inhabitants is less, and 
more frequently diverted from productive occupation by the 
vexatious calls of the public service. Excise duties and mono¬ 
polies, rudely and unskilfully exacted or exercised, ftrni other 
sources of revenue. But the chief financial resource of theau 


govcnuiiMits, and that which destroys the efficiency of every 
other, cousUts in the inmiediate personal services of their sub¬ 
jects, the rudest and most mischievous of all their iuslitudonsi^ 
and that which, in all probability, conduces most to rendJ 
them inferior to their ])i incipal neighbours. Previous to oWa 
contest with him, the coflers of the Burman monarch were satU 
to be w'eil filled with the plunder of his people. The King wj 
Siam is said to have an annual revenue of between 6 awjR 
700,000/. a good deal of which is derived from the trade of |fln 
Chinese, and recently of our own nation. This, judging 
the statement of La Laubere, is eight fold greater than 
his predecessor, the ally of Louis the 14th, a strikii& |]lr9Qf 
among many others which might be given of the rapidM^iu^ce- 
VOL. XLUI. NO. 86. C c 
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ment wliich Siam has made in recent years. The £nnnccs of 
tlie King of Cochin Cliina are said to be managed with more 
order and economy than those of his neighbours, and his trea¬ 
sury is reported to contain not less than 6,000,000/. in gold and 
silver. 

The military strength of such a country as that of the Bur- 
mans is little to be estimated by its numerical force; but de¬ 
pends much more on the skill and perseverance with which it 
is able to keep that force together through its usual system of 
executions and terror, and above all, on the natural diHicul • 
ties of the country and climate. For aggression against a civi¬ 
lized enemy, the Burman power is contemptible; but for de¬ 
fence against invasion, it is vfiry different: For, besides the 
unfavourablenoss of the climate and localities, there is a ca¬ 
pital 400 miles distant from the nearest point of attack, and ge¬ 
nerally an absence of all tangible and important objects at 
which a disciplined army could aim a decisive blow. Were the 
Burmans not surrounded by oppressed and discontented tribu¬ 
taries, themselves also grievously oppressed, their country would 
be impregnable; and, as it is, we are inclined to view the Bur- 
'man war as unquestionably the greatest and most difficult en- 
tci prise in which our Indian government has ever been en¬ 
gaged. There is indeed no other period of our history in wliich 
our resources would have been equal to such a contest. 

The military resources of Siam are to be estimated on the 
same principle as those of the Burman empire; and that the 
Siamese have successfully resisted the inroads of the Burmans, 
must be admitted as a proof that those resources cannot be 
greatly inferior. The Siamese are allowed to be somcwliat 
more civilized, but to be less IWely, ambitious, and enterprising 
than their Burman neighbours. Within the last five years the 
trade of the English and Americans has furnished the Siamese 
with about 40,000 stand of fire-arms, a supply which, although 
it can add nothing to their means of offence or defence against 
^an European enemy, must render them a more formidable 
j^ival than heretofore to the Burman power. Against the in- 
, vasion of a civilized enemy, Siam is greatly weaker than 
"Ava. Bang-kok, the seat of its government, its treasury, 
its arsenals, and its commerce, is situated within a few hours 
'sail of the mouth of a navigable river, instead of being, 
like Amarapura, 400 miles distant from the sea-coast, and 
. iosight be captured and maintained by a very slender force, 
without trouble or inconvenience. Several other ports, from 
ud^h the government draws much of its revenue, arc similarly 
.'wRated, and are capable of being blockaded by a few gun- 
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boats; so that a very inconsiderable maritime force would 
easily enable a naval power to dictate any conditionB to the 
people, with all ihcir vanity. It is, however, so insuiatedi tl)at 
there is but little risk of its coming into collision with any na-^ 
tion capable of producing an impression upon it. The natural 
difficulties of its frontiers effectually protect it from the hosti-' 
lity of the Cochin Chinese, the Chinese and Burmans; and 
the only possible danger that it runs is, from its coming into 
contact with the British power at one weak point of the latter. 
Prince of Wales’ Island,—a circumstance which might pro¬ 
voke it to an act of arrogance or aggression, although contrary 
to the discreet and prudent character which its government 
has hitherto maintained. 

' At the termination of the war in 1802, the King of Cochin 
China, besides a Eeet consisting of corvettes, gun-boats, and 
war-galleys to the number of 800, had a disciplined army of 
150,000 men, well provided arsenals, a nunicEOus train of nr<- 
tillery, and fortifications constructed on the European model. 
Ilis son, the . present sovereign, for Gia-long, the prince in 
question, died in 1819, has reduced his standing army to 4>0,000 
men; but these are officered, disciplined, ormed^ and clothed 
after the European manner. The citadel of Hue, the capital 
of the kingdom, is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
curiosity in the East> It is between five and six miles in cir.* 
cumference, constructed throughout on the principles of a re» 
gutar European foriification, and mounts between 800 and 900 
pieces of heavy cannon, of beautiful fabric. It usually contains 
a garrison of 12,000 men, and an arsenal, which, for extent, 
order, and efficiency, has scarcely any thing superior in Europe. 
It might be supposed, at fifst view, that such a power might 
prove dangerous to its neighbours; but this is not the case. 
The government of Cochin China^ is dangerous only to its own 
subjects, or to the petty tribes which surround it. It possesses 
neither the domestic security, nor the talent or enterprise neces¬ 
sary to undertake foreign conquests. Siam is secure, from distance, 
and the natural strength of its frontier: the Chinese p;rovinces 
arc nearer, and in more danger, but neither is this danger con^ 
siderablc. On the other hand, Cochin China itself is in immi« 
neiit danger from the invasion of any European power pos^ * 
BGssing naval resources, that might be tempted to attack iC'« 
The two extremities of the kingdom, Kamboja and Tiq^-' 
quin, which supply the capital and adjacent provinces with 
gram and other resources, besides being discontented and itl* 
ways on the verge of insuirection, might be totally cut o£f by 
the blockade of a few vessels of war. The garrisons, granaries, 
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arsenals* and iqilit^^ forc^ are ejl on the aea-co^; and, 
notvnthsUindihg the iioposlng apectacle which they pre^nt, 
wpuld i^rd out slender resistance agains| the disciplme, 
courage^ and skill of an European enemyf The destructioi^ or 
capture qF tl^se would be equivalent to the conquest of the wtole 
kingdom.. The Government would he deprived of all resources, 
anif even have its own strength turned against it, when the for¬ 
tifications,, granaries and arsenals, of the kingdom were in 
the occupation of an invader capable of turning them to ad'* 
vantage. As far as the interests of the British Empire in India 
are concerned, the case indeed would be widely different were 
the resources of Cochin China at the disposal of such a power 
ns that of France, as was once contemplated. Our commerce. 
In such a case, especially that with China, would be harassed 
or cut oiFfrom the numerous ports of Cochin China; and in the 
event of our attempting to strike at the root of the evil by in¬ 
vading the country, our strength might be wasted by protract¬ 
ed sieges, and the thousand other resources and artifices of a 
brave and intelligent enemy. It may be necessary to add, 
however, that, for the present at least, all risk of such an event 
is gone by* Louis the 18th, in the year 1817, sent a message 
to Cochin China, claiming, rather unreasonably, the fulfilment 
of the treatyof 1787, no part of the stipulations of which had been 
fulfilled on the part of the French nation. The proposal gave 
umbrage to the Cochin Chinese monarch, now firmly seated 
upon a throne which he owed to his own pcrseverence and 
courage; and he would not even enter upon a discussion of the 
subject. The successor of Gialong is unfavourable to all inti¬ 
mate connection with European^—the French adventurers 
have been especially discouraged by him, and by our last ac¬ 
counts had finally quitted the kingdom. 

We have now endeavoured to lay before our readers, with¬ 
out any intermixture of speculation, a general, though we trust 
not inaccurate account of India beyond the Ganges; which 
we hope may contribute to awaken and direct the curiosity of 
some among them to a region which is at present, we really 
; believe, the richest, the most fertile, and even civilized portion 
of the habitable globe of which we have the least practical 
knowledge. Our wars and diplomacy, however, will, we have 
no doubt, soon give occasion to numerous publications on the 
subject; and, as they appear from time to time, we shall en- 
detivour, in rendering an account of them, to fill up the feeble 
outline we have here attempted to trace. 
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T here is nothing more amusing in the spectacles brthe 
present d^, than to see the Sir John’s and Sir Tbomat’s 
of the House of Commons struck aghast by the userful science 
and wise novelties of Mr Huskisson and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Treason, Disaffection, Atheism, Republicanism, 
and Socinianism—the great guns in the Noc^le’s park of ar¬ 
tillery— they cannot bring to bear upon tliese gentlemen. 
Even to charge with a regiment of ancestors is not quite so 
efficacious as it used to be; and all that remains, therefore, 
is to rail against Peter McCulloch and Political EcOnevny ! 
In the mean time, day after day, down goes one piece of non¬ 
sense or another. The most approved trash, and the most 
trusty clamours, are found to be utterly powerless. Twopenny 
taunts and trumpery truisms have lost their^ destructive omni¬ 
potence; and the exhausted common-placeman, and the affiict- 
ed fool, moan over the ashes of Imbecility, and strew dowers on 
the urn of Ignorance ! General Elliot found the London tailors 
in a state of mutiny, and he raised from them a regiment of 
light cavalry, which distinguished itself in a very striking rnanf- 
ner at the battle of Minden. In humble imitation of this ex¬ 
ample, we shall avail ourselves of the present political disaffec¬ 
tion and unsatisfactory idleness of many men of rank and conse¬ 
quence, to request their attention to the Novel of Granby->-writ* 
ten, as we have heard, by a young gentleman of the name of 
Lister, and from which we have derived a considerable degree 
of pleasure and entertainment. 

The main question as to a novel is—did it amuse ? were you 
surprised at dinner coming so soon ? did you mistake eleven for 
ten, and twelve for eleven ? were you too late to dress ? and did 
you sit up beyond the usual hour ? If a novel produces these 
effects, it is good; if it does iioU—story, language, love, scandal 
Itself, cannot save it. It is only meant to please; and it must do 
that, or it does nothing. Now, Granby seems to us to answer this 
test extremely well; it produces unpunctuality, makes the reader 
too late for dinner, impatient of contradiction, and inatteniive, 
—even if a bishop is making an observation, or a gentlem^i 
lately from the Pyramids, or the Upper Cataracts, is let lodMs 
upon the drawing-room. The objection, indeed, to these 
sitions, when they are well done, is, that it is impossible td^do 
any thing, or perform any human duty, while we are etigsig^ 
in them. Who can read Mr Middle Ages, or extract 

the root of an impossible quantity, or draw up a bond, when 
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be middle of Mr Trebeck and Lady Charlotte Xhincan ? 

HoW can the boy’s lesson be heard, about the Jove-nourished 
Achilles, or'jiis tlx miserable verses upon Dido be corrected, 
when Henlry Granlw and Mr Courtenay are both making love 
to Miss Jerihyn ? ‘ Common life palls In the middle of these ar¬ 
tificial scenes. All is emotion when the book is open—all dull, 
6at» and feeble^ when it is shut. 

Granby, a young man of no profession, living with an old 
uncle in the country, falls in love with Miss Jermyn, and Miss 
Jermyn with him; but Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as the 
young gentleman is not rich, having discovered, by long living 
in the world and patient observation of its ways, that young 
people are commonly Malthus-proof and have children, and 
tliat young and old must cat, very naturally do what they can 
to discourage the union. The young people, however, both go 
to town—meet at balls—flutter, blush, look and cannot speak- 
speak and cannot look,—suspect, misinterpret, are sad and mad, 
peevish and jealous, fond and foolish; but the passion, after 
all, seems less near to its accomplishment at the end of the 
season than the beginning. The uncle of Granby, however, 
dies, and leaves to his nephew a statement’acepmpanied with 
the requisite proofs—that Mr Tyrrcl, the supposed son of Lord 
Malton, is illegitimate, and that he, Granby, is the heir to 
Lord Malton’s fortune. The second volume is now far ad¬ 
vanced, and it is time for Lord Malton to die. Accordingly 
Mr Lister very judiciously dispatches him; Granby inherits 
the estate—his virtues' (for what shows off virtue like land ?) 
are discovered by the Jermyns—and they marry in the last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author has succeeded in* making 
a very agreeable and interesting novel; and he has succeeded, wc 
think, chiefly, by the very easy and natural picture of manners, 
as they really exist among the upper classes; by the description 
of new charactersjudiciously drawn and faithfully preserved ; and 
by the introduction of many striking and well managed inci¬ 
dents; and we arc particularly struck througliout the whole with 
the discretion and good sense of the author. He is never ni* 
miotis; there is nothing in excess; there is a good deal of fancy 
and a great deal of spirit at work, but a directing and superin¬ 
tending judgment rarely quits him. 

We would instance as a proof of his tact and talent, the vi¬ 
sit at Lord Daventry’s and the description of characters of 
which the party is composed. There arc absolutely no events; 
nobody runs away, goes mad, or dies. There is little of love, 
or of hatred; no great passion comes into play; but nothing can 
be farther removed from duincss and insipidity. Who has ever 
lived ip the world without often meeting the Miss Ciiftons ? 
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* The Miss Cliflons were good-humoured girls, not handsonfii^Jntt 
of pleasing manners, and sufficiently clever to keep up the J>aII of 
conversation very agreeably for an occasional half-hour. They were 
always au courant dujour^ and knew and saw the first of everything*^ 
were in the earliest confidence of many a bride elect, and could fre¬ 
quently tell that a marriage was ” ofiP," long after it had been an¬ 
nounced as “ on the tapis " in the morning papers—always l^new 
aomething of the new opera, or the new Scotch Dovel> before any 
body else did—were the first who tUade fizgigs, or acted charades— 
contrived to have private views of most exhibitions, and were sup¬ 
posed to have led the fashionable throng to the Caledonian Chapel, 
Cross-Street, Hatton Garden. Their employments were like those 
of most other girls: they sang, played, drew, rode, read occasionally, 
spoiled much muslin, manufactured purses, handscreens, and reti¬ 
cules for a repository, and transcribed a considerable quantity of 
music, out of large fair print into diminutive manuscript. 

* Miss Clifton was clever and accomplished ; rather cold, but very 
conversible ; collected seals, franks, and anecdotes of the day; and 
was a great retailer of the latter. Anne was odd and entertaining.; 
was a formidable ^uizzer, and no mean caricaturist; liked fun in 
most shapes; and next to making people laugh, had rather they 
stared at what she said. Maria was the echo of the other two; 
vouched for all Miss Clifton’s anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne’s 
repartees. They were plain, and they knew it; and cared less a- 
bout it than young ladies usually do^ Their plainness, however, 
would have been less striking, but for that hard, pale, parboiled town 
look, that stamp of fashion, with which late hours and hot rooms 
generally endow the female face.’ pp. 103-105. 

Having introduced our readers to the Miss Cliftons, we must 
make him acquainted with Mr Trebeck, one of those universally 
appearing gentlemen and tremendous table tyrants, by whom 
London society is so frequently governed. 

‘ Mr Trebeck had great powers of entertainment, and a keen and 
lively turn for satire; lyid could talk down his superiors, whether in 
rank or talent, with very imposing confidence. He saw the advantages 
of being formidable, and observed with derision how those whose 
malignity he pampe.'ed with ridicule of others, vainly thought to pur¬ 
chase, by subserviency, exemption for themselves. He had sounded 
the gullibility of the world; knew, the precise current value of pre¬ 
tension ; and soon found himself the acknowledged umpire, the last 
appeal, of many contented followers. 

* He seldom committed himself by praise or recommendation, but 
rather lelt his example and adoption to work its way. As for cen« 
sure )ie had both ample and witty store; but here too he often hus¬ 
banded his remarks, and where it was needless or dangerous to de^ 
fine a fault, could c^eck admiiation by an incredulous smile, and de¬ 
press pretensions of a season’s standing by tlic raising of on eyebrow. 
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He EmiA a quick perception of the foibles of others, ntid a keen relish 
for bantering anvexposing them. No keeper of a menagerie could 
better show off a monkey, than he could an " original. ” He could 
ingeniously cause the unconscious subject to place his own absurdi¬ 
ties in the best point Of view, and would cloak his derision under the 
blandest cajolery. Imitators he loved much ; but to baffle them— 
more. He loved to turn upon the luckless adopters of his last folly, 
and see them precipitately back out of the scrape into which himself 
had led them. 

‘ In the art of cutting he shone unrivalled : he knew the “ when,*' 
the where, ” and the “ how. ” Without affecting useless short¬ 
sightedness, he could assume that calm but wandering gaze, which 
veers, as if unconsciously, round the proscribed individual; neither 
fixing, nor to be fixed; not looking on vacancy, nor on any one ob¬ 
ject; neither occupied, nor abstracted; a look which perhaps excuses 
you to the person cut^ and, at any rate, prevents him fioin accosting 
you. Originality was his idol. He wished to astonish, even if he did 
not amuse; and had rather say a silly thing than a common-place 
one. He was led by this sometimes even to approach the verge of 
rudeness and vulgarity; but he had considerably tact, and a happy 
hardihood, which generally carried him through the difficulties into 
which his fearless love of originality brought him. Indeed, ho well 
knew that what would in the present condition of his reputation, be 
scouted in anybody else, would pass current with the world in him. 
Such was the far-famed and redoubtable Mr Trcbcck. pp. 109- 
112 . 

This sketch we think exceedingly clever, Bui we are not 
sure that its’morit is fully sustained by the actual presentment of 
its subject. He makes his debut at dinner very chatacteristically, 
by gliding in quietly alter it is half over; but in the dialogue 
which follows with Miss Jermyn, he seems to us a little too re¬ 
solutely witty, and somewhat affectedly odd—though the whole 
scene is executed with spirit and talent. 

* The Duke had been discoursing on coojecry, when Mr Trcbcck 
turned to her, and asked in a low tone if she had ever mot the Duke 
before.—“ 1 assure you, ” said he,* “ that uj>on that subject he is 
well worth attending to. He is supposed to possess more true sci- * 
ence than any amateur of his day. By the bye, what is the dish be¬ 
fore you ? It looks well, and I seo you are eating some of it. Let 
me recorafnend it to him upon your authority ; I dare not upon my 
own. “ Then pray do not use mine. “ Yes, I will, your 
permission; FIl tell him you thought, by what dropt from him In 
conversation, that it would exactly suit the genius of his taste. 
Shall I? Yes.—Duke,” (raising his voice a Tittle, and speaking 
across the table.)—“ Oh, no ! how can you ? « Why not ?— 

” (with a glance at Caroline) will you allow me to lake wine 
wlH^ou? ”—“ I thought, ” said she, relieved from her trepidation) 
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and laughing illghtly, •* you would never bs^ any thing m^y 
atrange.”*—“ You have too good an opinion of meftl bltiahvj»t' n?iy 
unworthinesB. .But confess^ that in fact you were rather aJaro^; jM 
the idea of being held up to such a critic as the recomAieiidef: ttf # 
bad dish. "-.-“Oh no, 1 wa^ not thinking of that; but 1 hardly hnb^ 
the Duke: and it would have seemed so odd; and perhaps he migl^ 
have thought that I had really told you to say something of that 
kind."—“ Of course he would; but you must not suppose that he would 
have been at all surprised at it. I'm afraid you are not a^are of 
the full extent of your privileges, and are not conscious how many 
things young ladies can, and may, and will do.“ Indeed 1 am 
not—perhaps you will instruct me. ’’—“ Ah, I never do that for any¬ 
body. 1 like to see young ladies instruct themselves. It is 
better for them, and much more^musing to me. But, however, 
for once 1 will venture to tell y^, that a very competent know¬ 
ledge of the duties of women may, with proper attention, be picked 
up in a ball room. “ Then I hope, " said she laugliing, “ you 
will attribute fny deBciency to my little experience of balls. I 
have only been at two’’.—“ Only two ! and one of them 1 suppose 
a race ball. Then you have not yet experienced any of 
pleasures of a London season ? Never had the dear delight of 
seeing and being seen, in a well of tall people at a rout, or passed 
a pleasant hour at a ball upon a staircase ? I envy you. You have 
much to enjoy. You do not mean tliat I really have Yes 

—really. But let me give you a caution or two. Never dance with 
any man without first knowing his character and condition, on the 
word of two credible chaperons. At balls, top, consider what you 
come for—to dance of course, and not to converse; therefore, never 
talk yourself, nor encourage it in others."—“ I’m afraid I cAn only 
answer for myself. ”—“ Why, if foolish, well-meaning people will 
choose to be entertaining, I question if you have the power of frown¬ 
ing them down in a very forbidding manner: but I would give tlicm 
no countenance nevertheless. —“ Your advice seems a Hule ironi¬ 
cal. "—“ Oh, you may either follow it or reverse it—that is its chief 
beauty. It is equally good taken either way."—After a slight pause, 
he continued—“ 1 hope you do not sing or play, or draw, or do any 
thing that every body else does.“ 1 am obliged to confess that 1 
do a little—very little—in each."— “I understand your * very ]it- 
sle : ’ I'm afraid you are accomplished."—You need have no fear of 
that. But why arc you an enemy to all accomplishments “ All 
accomplishments ? Nay, surely, you do not think me an enemy to 
all? What can you possibly take me for?"—“1 do not know,** 
said she, laughing slightly.—** Yes, I see you do not know exactly 
what to make of me—and you are not without your apprehensions'. 
I can perceive that, though you try to conceal them. But never 
mind. I am a safe person to sit near—sometimes. I am to day. 
This is one of my Hicid intervals. I'm much better, thanks to my 
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keeper. There he isi on tIA? other side of the table-—th^ tall man in 
black, (pointingl out Mr Bennet) a highly respectable kind of 
person. I came with him here for change 'of air. How do you 
think I look at present ? ’*—Caroline could not answer him for laagh- 
ing.-—** Nay/' said he, ** it is cruel'to laugh on such a subject. It 
is very hard that you should do that, and misrepresent my meaning 
Well then/’ said Caroline, resuming a respectable portion 
of gravity ; ** that I may not be guilty of that again, what accom- 
plishmcnu do you allow to be tolerable ?’*—** Let me see,” said he, 
with a look of consideration; ** you may play a waltz with one hand, 
and dance as little as you think convenient. You may draw carica¬ 
tures of your intimate friends. You may not sing a note of Rossini; 
nor sketch gateposts and donkeys after nature. You may sit tu a 
harp; but you need not play it. %You must not paint miniatures nor 
copy Swiss costumes. But you may manufacture any thing—~from 
a cap down to a pair of shoes—always remembering that the less 
useful your work the better. Can you remember all this ? ”—** 1 do 
not know, ” said she, “ it comprehends so much ; and I am rather 
puzzled between the * mays ’ and * must nots. ’ However, it seems, 
according to your code, that very little is to b;e required of me ; for 
you have not mentioned any thing that 1 positively nntst do. Ah, 
well, I can reduce all to a very small compass. You must be an 
archeress in the summer, and a skater in the winter, and ]>lay well at 
billiards all the year: and if you do these extremely well, my ad¬ 
miration will have no bounds.”—I believe I must forfeit all claim 
to your admiration then, for unfortunately I am not so gifted.’*— 
“ Then you must place it to llie account of your other gifts.”— 

Certainly—when it comes. “ Oh it is sure to come, as you well 
know: but, nevertheless, i like that incredulous look extremely. ’*— 
He then turned away, thinking probably that he had paid her tliu 
compliment of sufficient attention, and begun a conversation with 
the Duchess, which was carried on in such a well regulated under 
tone, as to be perfectly inaudible to any but themselves. ’ pp. 92—99. 

The bustling importance of Sir Thomas Jermyn, the fat duke 
and bis right hand man the blunt toad-eater, Mr Chnrlccotc, a 
loud noLsy sportsnian, and Lpcly Jermyn’s woildly prudence, 
arc all displayed and managed with considerable skill and great 
power of amusing. One little sin against good taste, our author 
sninctiines commits—an error from which Sir Walter Scott is 
aiot exempt. mean the humor of giving characteristic names 
to J 1 CIXUIS and places; for instance, Sir Thomas .lerinyn is 
Member of Parliament for the town of iloltcnhorough. This 
very easy and appellative jocularity seems to us, wc must con¬ 
fess, to savour a little of vulgarity; and is therefore quite as un¬ 
worthy of Mr Lister* as Dr Dryasdust is of Sir Walter Sco t- 
Thc )daiucst names which can be found (Smith, Th<ni->on, 
Joluisun, aud Situson, always excepted), arc llic best for uovelb. 
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Lord Chesterton we have ortcn met with; and sufTa^^d 
deal from his Lordship: a heavy, pompous, midd^ng peer, odcu^ 
pying a great share of the conversation—saying things in ten 
words which required only two, and evidently convinced that 
he is making a great impression ; a large man, with a large bead, 
and very landed manner; knowing enough to' torment his 
fellow-creatures, not to instruct them—the ridicule of young la¬ 
dies, and the natural butt and target of wit. It is easy to 
talk of carnivorous animals and beasts of pre^; but docs such 
a man, who lays waste a whole party of civilized beings by 
prosing, reflect upon the joy be spoils, and the misery he creates, 
in the course of his life? and that any one who listens to him 
through politeness, would prefer tootbacli or carach to hiti 
conversation ? Does he consider the extreme iineasiness which 
ensues, when the company have discovered man to be an ex¬ 
tremely absurd person, at the same time that it is absolutely 
impossible to convey, by words or manner, the most distant sus¬ 
picion of the discovery? And then, who punishes this bore? 
What sessions and what' assizes for him ? What bill is found 
against him? Who indicts him? When the judges have gone 
their vernal and autumnal rounds—the shecp-stcaler disappears 
—the swindler gets ready for the Bay—the solid part of the 
murderer is preserved in anatomical collections. But, after 
twenty years of crime, the bore is discovered in the same house, 
in the same attitude, eating the same soup—unpunished, un¬ 
tried, undissected—no scadbld, no skeleton—no mob of gentle¬ 
men and ladies to gape over his last dying speech and con¬ 
fession. 

The scene of quizzing the country neighbours is well imagin¬ 
ed, and not ill executed; though there are many more fortunate 
passages in the book. The elderly widows of the metropolis 
beg, through us, to return their thanks to Mr Lister for the 
following afFreeable portrait oi’ Mrs Dormer. 

* It would be difficult to find a more pleasing example than Mrs 
Dormer, of that much libelled class of elderly ladies of the world, 
who arc presumed to be happy only at the card (able ; to grow in 
bitterness as they advanced in years, and to haunt, like restless 
ghosts, those.busy circles which they no longer either enliven or 
adorn. Such there may be ; but of these she was not one. She was 
the frequenter of society, but not its slave. She had great natural 
benevolence of disposition; a friendly vivacity of manners, which en¬ 
deared her to the young, and a steady good sense, which command¬ 
ed the respect of her contemporaries; and many, who did not agree 
with her on particular points, were willing to allow that there was a 
good deal of reason in Mrs Dormer's prejudices. She was, perhaps, 
q little blind to the faults of her friends; a defect of which the world 
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eould DOC cure ber; but she was very ktud to their v irtues. She 
was fond of young people^ and had an unimpaired gaiety about her, 
which seemed to exjpand in the contact with them; and she was 
anxious to promote, for their sake, even those amusements for which 
she had lost all taste herself. She was—but after all, she will be 
bert described < by negatives, She was not a match-maker, or mis¬ 
chief-maker; nor did she plume herself upon her charity, in impli¬ 
citly briieving only just half of what the world says. She was no 
retwer of scandalous *' on diis, *’ She did not combat wrinkles with 
rouge; nor did she labour to render years less respected, by a mi¬ 
serable affectation of girlish fashions. She did not stickle for the 
inviolable exclusiveness of certain sects ; nor was she afraid of be¬ 
ing known to visit a friend in an unfashionable quarter of the town. 
She was no worshipper of mere rank. She did not patronize oddi¬ 
ties ; nor sanction those who delight in braving the rules of common 
decency. She did not evince her sense of propriety, by shaking 
hands with the recent defendant in a Crim. Con. cause; nor exhale 
her devotion in Sunday routs.' pp. 242-2^4. 

Mrs Clotworthy, we are afraid, will not be quite so well 
pleased with the description of her route. Mrs Clotworthy is 
one of those ladies who hns ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms, but no 
fine friends. But fine friends may always be had, where there 
are ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms: And so, with ten or a dozen 
stars and an Oonnlaska chief; and, followed by all vicious and 
salient London, Mrs Clotworthy takes the field. ^ 

* The poor woman seemed half dead with fatigue already; and wo 
cannot venture to say whether the prospect of five hours more of 
this high wrought cnj<j 3 gncnt tended much to brace her to the task. 
It was a brilliant sight, and an interesting one, if it could have been 
viewed from some fair vantage ground, with ample space, in coolness 
and in quiet. Rank, beauty, and splendour, were richly blended. 
The gay attire; the glittering jewels; the more resplendent features 
they adorned, and too frequently the rouged cheek of the sexagena¬ 
rian;* the vigilant chaperon; the fair but languid form which she 
conducted; well curled heads, well propped with starch; well 
whiskered Guardsmen; and here and there fat good-humoured 
elderly gentlemen, with stars upon their coats ;—all these united in 
one close medley—a curious piece of living mosaic. Most of them 
came to see and be seen; some of the most youthful professedly to 
dance; yet bow could they? at any rate they tiled—They stood, 
if they could, with their vis-d-vis facing them,—and sidled across— 
and back again,/ and made one step,—or two if there was room, to 
the right or left, and joined hands, and set—perhaps, and turned 
their partners, or dispensed with it if necessary—and soon to the end 
of “ La Finale and then comes a waltz for the few who choose 
k—and then another sqiieczy quadrille—and so on—and on, till the 
weary many ** leave ample room and verge enough for the per¬ 
severing few to figure in with greater freedom. 
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* But tiien they talk; <^!ay! true, we must not foigetdtiS ch4lito 
of converBation. And what passee between nine-tebths of ^ 
Remarks on the heat of the room; the state of the crowd; tbe Inr- 
pofisibility of dancing, and the propriety nevertheless of attempting 
It; that on last Wednesday was a bad Almack*s, and on Thursday 
a worse Opera; that the new ballet is supposed to be good f mutual 
inquiries how they like Rasta, or Catalani, or whoever the syren of 
the day may be; whether they have been at Lady A.’s, and whether 
they are going to Mrs B/s; whether they think Miss Such-a-6ne 
handsome! and what is the name of the gentleman talking to her;, 
whether Rossini’s music makes the best quadrilles, and whether 
Colinet’s band are the best to play them. There are many who pay 
in better coin; but the small change is much of this description. ’ 
I. 249-251. 

We consider the following description of London, as it ap¬ 
pears to a person walking home after a route, at four or Bve 
o’clock in the morning, to be as poetical as any thing written 
on the forests of Guiana, or the falls of Niagara. 

** Granby followed them with his eyes ; and now, too full of hap¬ 
piness to be accessible to any feelings of jealousy or repining, after 
a short reverie of the purest satisfaction, he left the ball, and sallied 
out into the fresh cool air of a summer morning—suddenly passing 
from the red glare of lamplight, to the clear sober brightness of re¬ 
turning day. He walked cheerfully onward, refreshed and exhilar¬ 
ated by tbe air of morning, and interested with the scene around 
him. It was broad day>i]ght, and he viewed the town under an as¬ 
pect in which it is alike presented to the late retiring votary of plea¬ 
sure, and to the early rising sons of business. He stopped on the 
pavement of Oxford^street, to contemplate the effect. The whole 
extent of that long vista, unclouded by the mid-day smoke, was dis¬ 
tinctly visible to his eye at once. The houses shrunk to half their 
span, while the few visible spires of the adjacent churches seemed to 
rise less distant than before, gaily tipped with early sunshine, and 
much diminished in apparent size, but heightened in distinctness and 
in beauty. Had it not been for the cool grey tint which slightly 
mingled with every object, the brightness was almost that of noon. 
But the life, the bustle, the busy din, the flowing tide of human ex¬ 
istence, were all wanting to complete tbe similitude. All was hush¬ 
ed and silent; and this mighty receptacle of human beings, which a 
few short hours would wake into active energy and motion, seemed 
like a city of the dead. 

There was little to break this solemn illusion* Around were tbe 
monuments of human exertion, but the hands which formed them 
were no lunger there. Few, if any, were the symptoms of life. No 
sounds were heard but the heavy creaking of a solitary waggon; the 
twittering of an occasional sparrow; tlie monotonous tone of the 
drowsy watchman j and the distant rattle of the retiring carriage, 
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ybti fill* ttnable, and. Indeed, nn^dlllng to remo?e. With poritite 
afitoation, malevolence itself could rarely charge her; and pnic^ 
' censure seldom exceeded the guarded limits of a dry remark, that 
Mite Darrell had a good deal of manner. *' 

Eclat she sought, and gained. Indeed, she was both formed to 
gain it, and disposed to desire it. But she required an extensive 
sphere. A ball-room was her true arena; for slie waltzed ' d raufr/ 
and could talk enchantingly about nothing. She was devoted to fashion, 
and all its ficklenesses, and went to the extreme whenever she could 
do so consistently with grace. But she aspired to be a leader as 
well as a follower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that was unbe¬ 
coming to herself^ and dressed to suit the genius of her face.’* pp. 
28-29. 

Tremendous is the power of a novelist! If four or five men 
arc in a room, and show a disposition to break the peace, no 
human magistrate (not even Mr Justice Bayley) could do 
more than bind them over to keep the peace, and commit them 
if they refused. But the writer of the novel stands wl^h a pen 
in his hand, and can run any of them through the body,—can 
knock down any one individual, and keep the others upon their 
legs; or, like the last scene in the first tragedy written by a 
young man of genius, can put them all to death. Now, an author 
assessing such extraordinary privileges, should not have sl¬ 
owed Mr Tyrrel to strike Granby. This is ill managed; 
particularly as Granby docs not return the blow, or turn 
liim out of the house. Nobody shouId^fTer his hero to have 
a black eye, or to be pulled by the nose. The Iliad would ne¬ 
ver have come down to these times if Agamennon had given 
Achilles a box on the car. We should have trembled for the 
ilDncid, if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the pious ^^neas 
in the 4>th book, jl^neas may have deserved it; But he could 
not have founded the Homan Empire after so distressing an 
accident. 



Art. VIII, — /’iwg/fl'wd endaved btj licr <mn ^Iwoe Colonies, An 
Address io the Electors and Peojde of the United Kingdom, 
By J AMES SrisriiKN, Esq. London. 8vo. pp. 91, Hat- 
' chard, 182G. 

r^iiE able and eloquent author of this pamphlet has added, 
by the publication of it, very considerably to the obliga¬ 
tions, already almost too nun)erous and weighty to be reckoned 
up, which he had conferred upon his country and mankind, in 
the course of the unceasing warfare so long waged by him against 
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greatest practical evU that ever disgraced human nntnfT* 
may be permitted, we trust, to congratulate him upon the happier 
auspices under which he now continues his*pious labours: P<it 
the public feeling which had so.long slept, is once more awake*' 
aryd a yiBtd has been rung from one end of the island to th^ 
other, vKiich we regard as the knell of this accursed system# 
But it can only prove to be so, through the firmness and virtue 
of those whom Mr Stephen addresses—the Clectors of the Uni* 
ted Kingdom. If, at the approaching dissolution, they bear in 
mind the paramount duly of returning men only who will give 
in Parliament the faithful expression of the universal opinion 
and feeling upon this great question, the triumph of justlto and 
humanity IS assured. If they neglect their diit}*, let them rest 
satisfied, that no oilectivc reform will be made in a system up¬ 
held by so many interests, and, if not sfreened, at least most 
inadequately assailed by the Government of that country, which 
has, with a rare union of sentiment^ utterly renounced and re^ 
jeeted it. Before proceeding to state the grounds upon which 
we lament this temporizing policy, wc shall shortly advert to 
some of Mr Stephen’s topics, for the purpose of giving the 
reader a sample ol his animated and convincing appeal. 

The Resolutions unanimously passed by tlie House of Com« 
mons, l.'5th Miy 1S2.S, are fresh in the recollection of every 
one who attends to this subject. After stating the expediency 
of adopting * cfTcctual and decisive measures lor meliorating tho 
* condition' of the slaves, they recognise distinctly the duty of 
restoring these unbapp) beings to the riglits of subjects, as sooa 
os the change can be elloctod with safety to tfuMuselvca, and jus-^ 
tice towards their masters. The jMiiiisit'rs, therefore, were ex«* 
pectrd to open soinc p^an founded up<ni this principleand 
they did so. The measures pronounded too were right and 
good, as f.ir as they went; and their general adoption would 
have enci’tnall\ improvtsl the condition, and, with llie condw 
tion, the chaiacler of the slaves: But the adoption of them 
was unfortunately left to the colonics tlieinselves; unfettered^ 
or only influenced by tlie weiglil of ucohmtvudaiions from the 
Government at home. Upon this Mr SLepheu somewhat in¬ 
dignantly observes— 

* The experienced friends of the Slaves must have lost their mcmoncs 
or their uiuler'.tandings, if they had enteitamed a hope that such a 
course would produce ai\v yood effect. They saw in it, if not bus- 
tration 9nd positive nnsehief. at tiU'>t CtTt.iiii diMppointment and de¬ 
lay. Recommendation to the A<scinblie> !! hy, the exp riment 
had been tried repeatedly, dining a period of twenty-six years, as 
w^U before as after the abolition of the Slave trade; and had uni- 
fcnrmly and totally failed! The Crown, the Parliament, and that far 
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more ioi!ii«nUa1 body, the Weat tndifi Coi^nuttee of thu coi^i^, 
with Mr BHU at the head of it, bad all recommended, Kapplioatfid* 
and even menaced, in«vain. Not a sin^tle ^isembly had deigned to" 
reia:(t one cord of their rigorous bondage; or to adopt a single mea- 
•ure that had been proposed to them for the temporal or sf^rittht) 
benefit of the Slaves* except in a way manifestly evasive* ixn% plainly 
intended* as well as proved by experience* to be useless; while some 
of those inexorable bodies had even met tlie solicitations of their So¬ 
vereign, and the resolutions of the Supreme Legislature* with express 
rejection and contempt, llecommeiulation to the Assemblies // / to 
the authors of every wrong to be redressed 1 of every oppression tq 
be mitigated ! to Slave-masters, the representatives of Slave-masters, 
hardened by familiarity with the odious system in which they have 
been long personally engaged* and surrounded with crowds of in¬ 
digent and vulgar Whites, to whom slavery yields a sordid subsistence* 
and the degradation of the Blacks is privilege and respect! You 
might as well recommend toleration to Spanish inejuisitors* or Gre¬ 
cian liberty to the Turkish IlllhaD. 

* They knew well from long experience how littlo reliance was to 
be placed on that apparent disposition which the West Indian friends 
of the minister, and the proprietors resident here had, in general* 
manifested in Parliament to support the measures in question. These 
gentlemen are always on the side of melioration wlion it is to be re- 
'ftrred to the Assemblies, but never when it is proposed to be ef¬ 
fected by the only practicable means; and it is no new thing with 
them thus to save their own credit in the first instance, and then 
•upport with all their collective weight in Parliament, the opposition 
of their friends and agents abroad to the very propositions in which 
they themselves have expressly concurred at home. 

** Had these views been disputable in May J823, they would long 
since have ceased to be so. The experiment has again been trfed ; 
and what has been the result ? To the mother country, disparage¬ 
ment of her dignity, insolent denial of her constitutional avithority, 
aggravation of her Colonial expenses, additional destruction of her 
brave troops in a sickly and inglorious service:—to tlie SlaveSt ft 
procreation of hopes the most interesting that ever cheered the hearts 
of men in their unhappy situation, only to be cruelly strangled 2a 
their birth; to many of them bloodshed and death, to many more 
the privation of those religious benefits mobt scantily enjoyed before, 
which were their only human comfort. * pp. 4—5->G. 

Accordingly, he finds that'nothing has since been done; or 
rather, correcting himself, that much lias been done, * but ftM 
in the way of aid> encom agcinent, and bouniy ’ to the colo¬ 
nists, and nil calculated to give them strcngtli and cour&ge in 
continuing the worst abuses of the system. The relaxation of 
the Navigation Law lias been entirely in their favour; the duty 
on .foreign produce, amounting to a prohibition, continues, 
while we aficct to makjl trade free, that sugar is now cim*- 
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* earned tljf |>eo}:^ of this country at twelve or fifteen chH- 
, jio^s a twt> dearer than they might get it elsewhere; the boan* 
ty 18 increased, which raises its price, and costs the ponautnerf 
j by die avowal of the West Indians themselves, above l,‘iOO,OOQ£. 
< A year; the protecting duty on East India sugars is kept up» sb 
as to prevent sugar, the produce of free labour, from enioriog 
into a competition with that which is the growth of the cart* 
whip, and which, but for the duty, not even a voyage of trcblo 
length and risk could shut out ot our market'^. Nay, so deter¬ 
mined is the prei'orcncc given to slavery, that this protection 
has been recently extended to the sugars grown is the Isle of 
France, though locally situated in the East, and only reseu]<« 
bling our West Indian settlements in the slavish condition of 
its wretched pe-i'^aritrv, A Company, loo, has been formed un¬ 
der the Siinclioii ol* ilie T^cgislature, for helping the planters ohcl 
their inercamile connexions, secuiing them against the risks iu* 
cideiU to thoir piccarious and most gambling pursuits, and eii- 
abliiig their unliapp}^ slaves to be held in propel ly by share-* 
holders whoenn neither know nor cuicat all about theii treat¬ 
ment find rondilion. 

'I'hese heads are cursorily referred to; but the strongest 
proof of the dominion exercised hy the West Indian body 
over our (Jovornment, is, in the autlVor,'s opinion, to be ga-* 
thered from the policy pursued towards the Island of St I)o- 
uiingo, or T-fayti: And certainly, if successful prediction for 
many years, when most men’s opinions were against his, can 
give any one a right to be heaid with respect, our .uithor inny 
fairly put forward this claim : For he has unilbrinly foretold the 
hopelessness of all attempts to subdue that impqrtant settlement, 
and has warned this country of the lisk she ran, in coiiiinuing 
'to estrange herself from a neighbour, who might so easily bu 
made a useful friend, or become a formidable enemy. What¬ 
ever opinion men might entertain upon this (|iiesiiou at (he pe« 
riotl of the IVcnch expedition in J802; whether they then be* 
lieved it possible to subdue the now Black Ilepfiblic, aiul restore 
the douiiiiion of the mother country and the Whites, or held 
such an event to be no longer possible; and whether they 
. deemed the subjugation of the Blacks desirable to uLliiVr pnwere 
'.fh^lding'slave colonies in the Antilles, or imt—it seems clear 
that, after the failure (ff llio expedition, when the impossibility 
of pyerthrowing the Black poucr was completely demonstrated, 
and its con*%olidation in a regulai form of goveinrnent, cnpablcr 
( of maintaining the relations of peace and aUlauce, whs clfecteil, 
•pvery consideration of policy—and, most of all, those well- 
.jgfrounded. apprehensions of danger fiom such a neiglihour, 
which, while the cuiiiest was dpiibtful, JgHlfivd a wish tiiai dM 
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White povecr might prevail, now dictated Ijbp cultiv^on ot f 
friendly imderetanding with the republic. Theee Whs ev^y reeS^ 
lily given for this by the successive rulers of Hayti. * Withre^f^ 
‘ to exterior relations, * to use our author's words, * they had Oftip 

• only and one anxious wish; and that was to cultivate the aihl" 
*'ty and obtain the alliance of England. They courted nfi til- 

• fnost to servility; they endured many insults from the Slate- 
"• masters of our islands with exemplary patience; they gave us, 

• without any equivalent, commercial privileges of the most de» 

• cisit^e kind, exclusive of the Americaiis and all other neutral 
•nations; and they so carefully avoided every occasion of of- 

• fence to their contemptuous neighbours of .Jamaica, that not 

• even a complaint, true or false, has been heard of, to iny 

• knowledge at least, from that jealous and hostile quarter. 

• Our ships of war were received in their <ports with every ho- 

• nour the government could pos^^ibly pay; and our officers (Sir 

• Home Popham among others) were astonished at the elegance 

• and splendour with winch.they were entertained on shore.' 
This opportunity lasted for above ten years, that is, until peace 
with France presented any obstacle to the true policy of Eng¬ 
land; and since that event, the disposition of the Haytian go¬ 
vernment remaining the same, our perseverance in the same 
impolitic course lias b^en equally unaltered. 

‘ Boycr^ menaced wiih the horrors of a new invasion, though 
fearless of its ultimate event, has, since our peace with France, per¬ 
sisted in cnurtimi our friendship. Ko stronger instance of it can be 
desired, than that wliile the flags of all maritime nations ncrc eagerly 
frequenting his ports, bringing an overflow of the merchandize of 
Europe and Nortli America, and taking his produce in return, he 
exacted from all •other foreigners duties of 12 per cent, ad valorem^ 
•and only 5 per rent, from the nlt^cIla^l^s and ships of Great Britain. 
Nor d.d he withdraw tlii.s important privilege till the month of April 
last, notwiiln-tanding the repulsive coldness and contempt with which 
we luul received it, and the continued provocations lie met with from 
Jamaica. 

4 Vc were no Mnger indeed at liberty, w'ithout a shadow of inter¬ 
national wrong, to enter into a treaty of alliance with this new power, 
while yet unrecognised by the former sovereign, vrith whpm we were 
now at pegee. That golden opportunity had been lo'>t hc 3 'Ond re¬ 
call; yet there was.a middle line of conduct,.sucli asue have adopt¬ 
ed towards the new South American Slates, and to which France 
could not witli reason, or without gross jncor\si<>tency, have objected. 
We might have given a national sanction and safeguard to the 
jsting coiumerce, and secured the continuance of its» privilege, by ap¬ 
pointing resident consuls, and even by sending envoys to the'Court 
of Port*aU‘Prince, as we have done to Buenos Ayres, to Mexico^, 
and Columbia. We might have thus acted, 1 may add, with greater 
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muon «nd mdre uparont justice, towards than towanU nay 

tff the revolted colonies of Spain; because the itidependency of tho 
Hayiian people had been longer, and more firmly and unequivocatl/ 
oatabUshed in point of fact, than that of any of their cotitinenkiu 
Neighbours; and no advantage could, in their cai^e, have been 
leged to have been taken of the weak and distracted situation of tho 
Parent State. On the contrary, France during several years of 
peace and internal tranquillity, and when powerful enmigii to Oast 
her shield over the impotent monarchy of Spain, and lo occupy iu 
territories with her armies, hud ptactically acquiesced in the inde¬ 
pendency of Hayti, as a loss of sovereignty not to be retrieved. What 
is still stronger, she had herself virtually recognised its government, 
by repeatedly attempting to treat with it; and latterly it was well 
known, that the recognition of its independency was only a question 
of terms ; whereas Spain, even in the extremity of her weakness, has 
not yet condescended to treat with hci revolted subjects; and the 
Koyal standard is still supported among them by faithful though 
feeble adherents. I(‘a furtlier argument a^foiiiori were wanted,, MfC 
were tinder no self-defensive ncce^bity to secuie the amity, or gdurd 
against the luturc etiiiiity of the South Anieiuan States; wlietcas a 
free Negro state, in the centre of the Antilles, unlcbS secured as a 
friend, was obvioualy likely to prove to us a moat fot midablu nnd 
dangerous enemy. Should France recover* her i^\ercigufy there, 
over a nation office and military Negroes, or what pcrlnips huh btill 
worse, if bhe should gain thctn^a'<> independent allies and eoufederates, 
it was manifest that our West Indian pobbe.ssuiiis tym^i hcieullct lie 
at her mercy. But powerful i^iid urgent as these national consider¬ 
ations were (immense commercial advantages on the one bide, fear¬ 
ful public dangers on the other), colonial inlluencc htill prevailed. 

* The finishing str^e to our infatuated policy was that last ex¬ 
ception, that last inconsistency, in our new sy.stem of trade uiul navi¬ 
gation, which I proposed to notice. In laying open oui colonial 
trade to all nations, we made a special cveeption in the ease of 
Hayti, highly offensive and injurious to that country, foibidding, 
under extreme penalties, all intercourse whatever between it and 


Jamaica. By the statute Gth Geo. IV. cap. Ill*, sec. 4S, it is tiro- 
vided, first, that no British merchant ship shall saii from any pl^ce 
in Jamaica to any jdacc in St Domingo, or v'nv vcrsiiu undet penaJty 
O^Jorft'itiirc {>k}p and Secondly, lii.iL no hhip which 

•hall have come from, or in the course of her voyage have loiiclied 
at, any place in St Domingo, shall come into any port or huihnur in 
Jamaica, under ihv likr pvnallics. Thirdly, that if any person shatl 
be landed in Jamaica 1‘rom on board any ship which shall liave come 
from or touched at St Domingo (without icstnvtion lo the same voya^A 
even)t the ship and caigo shall he forfeited. ’ pp. 

Now, Agreeing in nearly the whole oi’ these remarks, hiuI 
/j^ribiug most of the impolicy couij>laine<l of tu the same 
jmuse^ wc influence of West Indian prejudices, wc nevenhe- 
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lass think Mr •Stephen 1ms omitted the consideration of 
thcr prejudice, in a different quarter, pnd which produced no 
little obstruction to the reco^ition both of Ilayti and of the 
other lnde))cndent States in Auiericu—we ineaii Uie old Tory 
dislike of American freedom, in every part of tliat hemisphere. 
That court party which so lon/r witlislood the claims of the 
country to a free intercourse with South America, through the 
acknowledgment of its independence, was certain to reject still 
more vehemqntly any proposition for the recognition or Hayti, 
where the twofold consideration of colonial relations and negro 
slavery was inteijiosed. Its ellorts have, indeed, been over- 
poweretl by the united voice of the country, as far as regards 
the South American States: ami we may therefore presume 
that it no longer forms any ]>art of the obstacle to the recogni¬ 
tion of I layti, but that colonial ])rejudice alone now ciictiites 
such foolish and unjust provisions as we ha\e cited; provisions 
that tend only to perpetuate feelings, the speedy extinction of 
which is absolutely necessary for the safety of our slave colo'* 
liies, 

Mr Stephen proceeds to state his reasons for undervaluing 
the im])ortance of oiir West Indian territories. According to 
him, the wliole business of sugar planting is a lottery, in wliich 
the pri'/es are of miuli less \uliie than tlie price of tin* tickets. 
The groat iii.ijority of those who engage In sugar ])lanting are, 
lie maintains, sooner or later ruined bj' it. For ibis he cites 
the statements of llie colonial liodies thtmisches in tlieir Re¬ 
ports am) Petitions. Thus, a Report of tlie Jamaica Assem¬ 
bly, in 1792, asserts that, during the jweceding twenty years, 
177 estates liad been solil in lliat Island tor the jiayinent of 
debts, 92 more w^ere in the hands of creditois, and executions 
liad been lodged in the Marslviii’s Ollice for 22,.'>(i.S,780/. 
Sterling. In 1S07, things had not inipiovtd; the same Body 
then stales, that one-ibnith c»f the estates in tlie Island liad 
been lately thrown up, or brought to sale, or were in ('liancery. 
And in )S11, the Assembly represents, that ‘ estate after estate 

* had passed into the hands of im)rtgagees ami creditors absent 

* from the place, until there w'crc whole districts, iiuleetl whole 

* parishes, without a single resident proprietor of a sugar plaii- 
‘ tation. * By far tlie most ])rosperous period v\ er known to the 
sugar planter, was tliat which inimetliatoJ}' succeeded the revolu¬ 
tion in St Domingo, the ten years following 1791. Yet Mr Mar* 
j’ 3 'att declared in the House of Commons, in 1813, that ‘ the|% 

* were few estates in the West Indies which liad not, dip'ing die 

* last tw’ent^" years, been sold or given up to creditors. ^ Hryijiit; 
luJHaV).||||^Yeuk5 a similar language in 1792, when he says of 
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the sugar planters, ‘ Many there are who have compeieiiejes 

* that enable them to live with economy in ^his country; butth# 

* great mass arc men of oppressed fortunes, consigned by debt 

* to unremitting drudgery in the colonies, witli a hope which 

* ctcrnnlly mocks their grasp of happier days, and u release 
‘ from their embgrrussmonts,' (Vol. ii. Book 6, chap. 5.) 

Mr Tobin, another West Indian, asserts, ^ that for one planter 
‘ that lives at his ease in Crreat Britain, there are fifty toiling 
‘ under a load of debt in the colonies ! * TJie Report of the 
West India Committee of the House of Coiniiions in IgOT, 
state 10 per cent, as the return on capital necessary to give the 
planter a living jirofit, and vet that the returns Jiad not ave* 
raged one third of (his wiiount upon a long scries of years. 

From all these facts the conclusion seems iiievitEihle, that men 
embaik in this trade iftilh a view merdy to the chance of gain- 
ing oiu oi'ihc prizes; aixl lhatior this chance they run the risk 
ol losing all they adventure in it. It is iherel'ore a gaming rather 
than a trading conc>€rn ; and the whole profits being less than 
the whole sums risked, or rather expended, a few indiviilualf 
may gain, but the community is a loser. Our author is there¬ 
fore of opinion that, in a national point of view, the loss occa¬ 
sioned by the colonics is not merely the iniliiun and a half 
yearly wliich he reckons that wc pay for their government and 
dfdence by sea and by land; but the capital sunk without any 
return , the whole expenses and losses of individuals being 
greater in amount than their whole gains. To tins lie adds the 
])ortion of the nalifinal debt which may be u-scribed to the last 
\\m iir the West Indies—and the thousands of lives which a 
chniate, more destructive by far than the sword, for so many 
yeais ron.Mimed—a waste greatly increased by the rooted pro* 
judicc of the West Indians against employing Bl.uk regiments. 
WiiliuiiL acceding to all tlicsc ]^ositions, and thinking that ha 
oniit'k some very material considerations in the accouiit, we no- 
vertheless must allow, that tlie tendency of his stateinenis, and 
of the lads he appeals to, is greatly to reclure the estimate usu¬ 
ally formed of the rvds wiiich would rei*nU from those settlo- 
inetitG either being lost to the mother countiy, an c'^ciiL most 
unlikely ever to happen, or being gradually cliaiiged from sugar 

} )lantations to communities of free negroes, cultivating their own 
ands and the estates of their White landlords, and raising, be- 
faidaihe provisions necessary for their support, a suilicieiicy of the 
exportable produce niosteasily grown, without compulsory labour* 
Why any kind of produce should not be raised by free labour in 
t^e West Indies, as well as in the Bast, appears .Mmiewhatdifiicult 
t6 uadentland; but wc are absuaiing the Colonial argument to be 
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well founded, tnd at^tirtp; the worst that can happen'lo thectMao* 
inumty> according to the apprehensions of the planters them^ 
itelves. To all who *ciimly consider the subject, it seems by far 
more likely that the onl> cn'ect of the present competition of 
£aat India sugars, and of the gracUiid eiiiniKi]>ation of tlie slaves, 
evili bo to throw tlio infcrioi land^ out oi cuitivjtiun, or r^itliorto 
increase by means of tln*in tljo st<»ch f)f firovision^, wliile the best 
soils are still cmployetl in raiding West India produce for ex-* 
portation, by the labour of hired wot kmen, and the manage¬ 
ment in many cases of negro owners or tenants. 

Alter a variety of statements and remarks upon the odious 
^stcni of WVsi India slavery, our author comes to die delicate 
subject of the influence exerted by its patrons over the delibera¬ 
tions of Parbanicnt; and although he }>erhaps overrates the 
numbers of those initnediaiely connected wiiJi the colonies, who 
are in the House of Commons it is impossible to deny :iiut they 
form a large, and what is atiil nioro ellcttual, a closely compact¬ 
ed body, whose numci'icat strength makes them formidable, but 
whose weight with the Government is far more to be dreaded. 
The remedy, he says, is in the hands of the clcciivc body; let 
them, at the approaching elections, the voice of the country 
having been loudly and universally pronounced against these in¬ 
tolerable abuses, require from every candidate, for their suffrages, 
A pldtlgc that he will attend in bis place as often as any ques¬ 
tion Bisecting the slaves is to be brought forward, and give his 
vote for whatever shall tend to the uiicigation and gradual ter¬ 
mination of lhe,state of slavery; and, above all, that he will op¬ 
pose those attempts so often resorted to, and now proved to be 
subterfuges, of referring the remedy for the evil, to the legis¬ 
latures of the colonies, He then addresses men of various po- 
Jltical parties, and first the friends of liberty, 

‘ To you, friends of universal freedoio, wlio glory in the old ap« 
pellation of and regard all absolute authority, civil oi politi¬ 

cal, with piC'Cminent suspicion and dislike; to you in whose eyes 
even the liberties of Englishmen arc not perfect, or require at least 
additional securities ; to ijou my first invocation shall be nutde. 
What a reproach would it be to your piiuciplc', d you slioulil not be 
among the foremost in cndcavounng to relax tlu luav} and degrad¬ 
ing yoke of private Slavery in our colonies ? What, in compjrisOD 
with that, is political ilirnldoin, even to a foreign power; or uhat are 
civil and militury despotisms, in rlie worst forms of them known in 
Europe? In what region, »nd in vihat age, as grosser violation 
ever done to the natuial rights (»f man ? or, to avoid t( nns that have 
been abused, where or when did the institutions of mankind so coniT 
amuhilAte, for tlte sake of thu despotic few, every 
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(bit tbe lobjugated m$u can be alleged to 1i|v4 ^he 

civil union ? 

‘ You are zealous in the cau?e of the oppressed Ore^p; iltd 
feeling does you honour. You reprobate strongly the illiberal 4>Bar 
pottsni tiiat presses down its yoke on the necks of the unfortuoata 
Spaniards; and it is a tight and generous intiigiiation. Can jou 
then be insensible to the far more intolerable wrongs, to the far more 
goading oppre^6ion, which the poor Africans suffer under your own 
dominion? Tlic Greeks have not yet been driven by the cart* 
whip; and many a tyrant, more illiberal and ungrateful than Ferdi* 
nand, is maintained by British bayonets, as he by French ones, on 
the petty thrones of the Plantations. Surely, also, it ought to be a 
heart'Stirring distinction, that the Greeks and Spaniards have not to 
accuse us as the authors of tlieir miseries ; while there is scarcely a 
alave in the British West Indies on whom, or his ancestors, we dul 
not originally impose the cruel yoke be wears; and that by atrociouB 
means, which we have our»cIvc8 since confesbcd to have been repug* 
nant to humanity and justice. 

* Take the lead then, as it will well become you to do, in the 

present arduous and most righteous struggle. You have, 1 too well 
know, some incon&ibtcnt partihans and leaders who would warp you 
from your natural course for their own private interests; hut tne^ 
are unworthy of the appellation they assume. The name of Whig is 
A brand on the forehead of every man who is a defender of Colonial 
Slavery. * pp. 83, S4'. , 

As the cry of loyalty has been raised by the friends of Negro 
slavery, our author next addresses the Tories, and shows how 
vain the pretext is which would connect the horid abuses of the 
sy^cm with a regard for the established order of things; and 
he concludes his appeal by a far more solemn and e]o(|ucnt ad« 
dress to the * servants of God. ’ Wa cite a portion of the^for* 
mer and of the latter passage. 

* And whose are tlie rights and interests that they thus 
oppose and trample on? A disafFected populace? No; but aa 
unfortunate class, mocked with the names of his Majesty's subjectf, 
who fondly look for protection and lelief only to the King and hfii 
Government, and fain would, but cannot, “ fly from petty tyrADtf 
to the throne. ’* Be not deceived then by the crufly pretences aud 
idle clamours of these pscudodoyaiists ; nor let your honoural^ ^ 
principles be disgraced by a supposed affinity to theirs. As far n 
constitutional interests are concerned at all, their cause is the veiy 
opposite of yours. It is plainly derogatory to the constitutional 
power and glory of the Crown, that the mass of the Colonul popa* 
lation, like the vassals of the feudal barons, should have huermediate 
sovereigns, to whom, much more than to the King or his laws, their 
fUegiance must be paid. In their deg^raded breasts the noble seoti- 
lieat of loyalty can find no place. The master, to them, it every 
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thing, «t)d the monarch an eroptf earner They'ISnd that they arc 
fiubjeott hy^hc »wofd only, not the sceptre. They find it only when 
their MoCais to bo shed, either by judicial sentence, or military exe¬ 
cution, in the name of the King, against whom they are preposter¬ 
ously said to have offended or rebelled, in most cases of insubordina¬ 
tion to their masters. 

^ Among other consequences of this odious system that ought to 
be offensive to every liberal and loyal heart, the authority of the 
Sovereign is so degraded as to be actually made subordinate and 
minhtcnal to that of the master; not only by enforcing obedience to 
him, but by the actual execution of hi» vindicatory mandates di¬ 
rected to the King's ofiicets; and that to an extent of punishment 
greater than is inflicted here fur most felonious oficnccs. Jly the 
Tna^tel’8 order alone, without any examination of its justice, Ins slaves 
are received into his Majesty's prisons, and by his officers atiached 
to a chain, and driven by enrt whips in a file of similar victims, and 
of convicts judicially condLMTined to that hard punialmient, to hard 
labuur in the {nibhc streets or rond^:. 

* The pedestula of the British Throne arc law, justice, and well- 
regulated freedom ; all which this odious institution of private sla¬ 
very subverts. Its most glorious and dailing picrogativc is mercy ; 
but of this the slave is no object. No royal grace can absolve him 
from tliosc haish pemiliies winch the mn^^ter thinks fit to adjudge,— 
not cvin those which I have last mentioned, oi which the Crown is 
the executioner. How, my loyal felluvv><)u[)jects, cun }our feelings be 
expected to patroni/c a sysltin like this ? 

‘ Servants of (lod, of e\eiy ilc'-eiiption, my hist and surest ap¬ 
peal is made to 3011. Of whatexer fiiitli you aie, (’Iiurclimen, Dis¬ 
senters, Catholics, Thti'ls of every kind ; if j'ou In heve that there is 
m (jod, the coniiiion J^arLiit of the human rare, who delights in jus¬ 
tice and mercy, behold a cause that deniaiuN 3 otir strenuous sup¬ 
port. The Slave-masters would ciaftily divide you. 'I hcy would 
avail themselves of 3our tlieologicul ihilLunces : and (specially would 
persuade you, it they could, that tliose who < urnestly maintain this 
cause of God and man, arc all fanatic^ and inuhiisiasis. But what 
Cireed will be found to cuuiitenance u S3''tein like theirs, when its 
true nature is developed ? Kven the Mahometan faith prosciihes it, 
tboogh in a miuh inililLT form, except as a ^euiirgc for unbelievers. 

* What tlu'i) ^ is it pushing religions zeal too far to say that inno- 
(fint fellow-creatures ought not to be left in n perpetual hereditary 
slavery? that unofUtiding mem, women, and childicn, ought not to 
be deprived of all civil and human rights, and condenined to toil for 
Jife, like cattle, under the whips of iheduverh? is it enthusiasm, 
to bold that a slavcrjf so ligorous as to have dtstroyed thousands ^nd 
lens of thousands of its victim's in our Sugar Colonies, and which is 
uill so fatal that the most prolific of the human race cannot maintain 
thcii numbers in it, ought to be leaified by law ? Is it fanaticism^. 
CO rt;gutd a bondage iinposcd by acknowledged ciime, as one that 
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ouinot be pretrectcd, and fastened w' the .ATOgeny 1^ 

ever? Then let religion and wrong, religion and crueller, religtOA 
and murder, shake hands. ' f 

* To such of yon as are deeply impressed with the troth md fta* 
portance of the doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and aeaieai for 
Uieir propagation, and to such of you as are accustoned to observe 
and recognise the hand of Divine Providence in the government of 
the world, there is much more than I could wish to say. I miglit 
appeal to the principles you hold most sacred, for the duty of lend* 
ing your aid to reform an, impious system which shuts out the light 
of the Gospel, and violates in the grossest manner all its preceutsf 
which kiv'ps in a cruel thraldom the minds, as well as bodies, or its 
unfortunate victims; and adds to its other enonnities untichristian 
persecution. 1 might show the inconsistency of the churitablo ef* 
forts you are making to convert your fcilon-cieaturcs in the most 
distant and unciviliztd regions of the globe, while you suffer your 
fellow-aubjccts to be kept in Pagan d'lrkncss, and the vilest moral 
degradation, not by clioice, but by cornpulsion, through a domosUc 
tyranny which your own power, within your own territories, impious* 
ly upholds, t might prove to your entire conviction how iiopeloss 
it is that the poor slaves in general should be made Christians, in 
more than name, by any means that have been adopted, or can be 
used, without raising their temporal condition.’ pp. 86—8$). 

Wc could not pahS over tins interesting Tract unnotircdy coti* 
sistcntly with the respect due to its merits, and to the cmiiieut 
services of its author, one of the most distinguished veterans iit^ 
the sacred warhirc so long w'agcd against Slavery and the Slave 
Trade. But wc now hubten to hij^ before the reader, some il¬ 
lustrations of the subject still more striking, both because they 
are drawn from facts very recent, and because they aio furnish¬ 
ed by witnesses the most iincxceplioiiable, the West Indians 
themselves. '^Hiey bear upon both the great branches of tli(% 
argument—the vices ol the slave system, and ^he necessity of 
Parliamentary interlerencc to reform, or rather extirpate theni. 

It is known to most of our readers, that the Bill for uiukiog 
the evidence of slaves admissible against Whites, having been al¬ 
most unanimously rejected by the Assembly of Jamaica in 1814^ 
was again introduced in the session held by that body in Novehi* 
ber and December last. Although it met with the same fate as 
before, yet a considerable number of members supported it; and 
some very important facts were slated in the course of the able 
and interesting debates to which the measure gave rise. These 
facts come from persons who arc evidently iiiost strenuous and 
unprejudiced advocates of the slave system. Supporting the 
bill in question, ^ome for its own sakes, otheis for the purpose 
of satisfying the Governinent^and people of this country, but 
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^vindog th« determined hostility to dl refoi^s which mfiy 
end towards die extinction, however gradual, uf slavery, and 
manifesting the most bitter enmity towards all who espouse the li¬ 
beral aide of the question. So far indeed are these feelings carried, 
that the West Indian Body resident in England arc the objects 
of unsparing invective, because they have reconimeiidcd the a- 
doption of certain reforms; and the greatest virulenee, both a- 
gainst tliat body and against tlie party uf the aboliLionivts, is dis- 
pitted by the i'neiiils of the slave evidence bill, much greater 
indeed than by its opponent. Now, it is from the statcnienU 
of those friends, thus adverse as tlicy are to all the views of the 
abolitionists, that wc arc about to cite some important particu-* 
lar6« 


Mr MaU, Custos of St Andrews (an ofTice answering to our 
Cuslos liolufomm, and therefore placed at the head of the dis¬ 
trict administration of justice), related the following fact. ‘ There 
*iB one instance which, because of recent occurrence, 1 must take 
^ leave to mention : It is the case of a female slave, %ho, on her 

* return home, was met by a free man of colour, who had been 
^out shooting. A little dog, which accompanied her, barked, 
‘and probably may have snapped at the man. This irritated 

* him, and he threatened to shoot the dog; the woman, alarmed 
‘ for his safety, called out Oh ! don’t shoot him; don’t shoot 
‘ my dog ; ” upon which the man turned angrily upon her, and 
^$aid, Not shoot him ? I’ll shoot you if you aay much,” and, 

* with little ceremony, lodged ihecontentsol Ids peicc in liersidcl 
‘ This was in the face of day, in the presence of many persons, 
‘ but who, beingslaves, were not qualified to give testimony on the 
‘ occasion. This was a damning fact, and yet the ofiendcr escap- 
‘ed I Shall it be said then that such a provision as is now sought 

* for is not necessary ? * 

■The same gentleman gives a most triumphant answer to the 
objection used against admitting slave evidence from the risk of 
peijury,—from the danger which is said would aiise from the 
liatred the negroes are supposed to hear the whites. 

* And who (he asks) are the people to whom these terms are 
‘ tlius generally applied r* A class of individuals, with wliom we 

* are in conslaat intercourse—who liavc free access to our pre- 
‘ sence by day, and whq, in the dead hour of night, could, by ap- 
‘ plying their fingers to a latch, gain the ready means to satisfy 

* every feeling of revenge undiscovered, were they so disposed. 
‘ Is it to be endured then, ^iir, that we arc to be told, that such 
‘ persons would seek revenge through the medium of.the Courts 
‘ of Justice, with all the dangers wbicli accompany such a course^ 

* when easier means are continually within their power? Su<^ 
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* kn a'.^ertion 1$ InMkll tO common ondjuretiindiitf* Wo »r< 

* accustomed to with oui* doors and windb^i i jte 

* what part nf civilized Europe dare such a coursd d« 

* And yet three people, on whom we thu<; featlessly rely, ara bol 

* sufficiently civilized to receive the trifling boon wWcli is now 
‘ sought in their behalf ? Sir, in vi'^iting my own propertiaSt '0^T 

* those for which I am concerned, I invariably lay mybelf down 

* to rest in full confidence of security, and never yet have 1 had 

* cause to regret such confidence. Surely, in the micUt of300,000 

* of such bein£:s, are none to be found worthy of favourable dls- 

* Unction ? What must bo the state of our slave population, could 

* such an assettion fairly be made ?* 

We may be permitted in passing to observe, that this argu^ 
ment applies most powerfully to all the other branches of the 
question. Surely if the negroes are thus faithfully characterized 
by Mr Mais, he cannot with any consistency assert that there 
is danger to be apprehended from gradually advancing them in 
knowledge and comfort, and then attaching them by the iiiesUm-^ 
able boon of freedom, as soon as they are in a condition to enjoyit# 
lie bears a testimony equally strong against the alaini, fidt 
sometimes perhaps, but much of tenor ailed cd, respecting the 
supposed I'iidenc}^ of measures for the advantage of the slaves, 
to excite revoltthiough misappi chension. Ills remarks apply for¬ 
cibly in ans ver to all tlie charges brought against the eiu'tnies of 
the slave sj^tem in this connliy ; and demonstrate, that ifnorikk 
attends these disrnssions in J imnin, so nc'itlier ctii any danger 
be apprehended fioin the like deliberations in the mother coun¬ 
try. “I am aware ” (sa}s he) ‘‘that, even in siu h a laudable pur¬ 
suit, it requires great discretion so to act as to piomotethe good 
of the slaves without exciting improper expectations, wlueli may 
prove injurious to all. // am/ inch cinfcmcnt docs caist on tha 
present occasion, it hashiewKiiscd hij the opptans of the lnU\ by 
misrepiesentations tlirough the medium of the press, and by 
letters circulated thioughout the country, in oidcr to caate op/xi* 
iition. The time >^as when such a discussion as the prcscrlt 
would have caused the doors of the House to be shui; but now, 
in spite of all that may be said by the alarmists, we cn^ safely 
enter into the subject—the truth known can occasion no ju<t 
alarm, it is only misrepresentation that is to be apphohonded.” 

Mr Stewart, the Cuslos of Trclawncy, and father of the House, 
confirmed this statement of the misrepresentations made in the 
Island by letters fnim Kingston, for the purpose of exciting pre¬ 
judice against the bill, and related two facts, too hotrible to be 
credited upon testimony less indisputable* “ A woman had her 
neck inhumanly twisted off; dhd, though there was no doubt 
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• of tb^ guftty still fbe coufd not be brought be- 

ft jpljf'—not because the ciime was not committed-^ribt 
beOftti^ there was a doubt of the truth of the evidence against 
the criminal —but because that evidence was not legal, .^ainy 
(he^asked), have we not another fact within our knowledge^ 
knowledge which every Member is possessed of—that in this 
town a White man— a monster of cruelty—shtit up, concealed 
in a room in his bouse, an unfortunate female blnvo, and shroud** 
fed in darkness (undiscovered as he hoped), with a hot iron used 
for branding cattle, marked, disfigured, mutilated that (ellow-be- 
ingy whose misfortune it was to be under his remorseless power! 
lie trusted in the defect of the law—he knew her evidence, as a 
tfluve, could not be received ; but it chanced tliat a young man 
of colour facciug the windows shut, and a smoke issuing from 
the loom, susperted what was going on, and by means ot a cre¬ 
vice became a witness of the horrid act. The oflenilcr, a man 
of the name of Lee, was convicted and punished. The object 
of Ills atrocity is now a free woman, and supported at the pub¬ 
lic charge.” 

We have now before us the address delivered 2Lt April 
182.), by the learned C'hief-Justice of Janiaicn, to a planter con¬ 
victed of inandaiiglitpr. We extract it as given in the Kingston 
Hi>ya! Gazette. ‘ You w'ere indiitcd for the wilful murder of a 
‘ female slave; but the Jury found you guilty of manslaughter. 

* It appeared in eviilonce, that you hud been nmusing yourself 

* by firing a loatled gun out of your dwelliiig-house. After 

* some time had elapsed, the gun was reloaded by one of your 

* companions, and it was propo'^eil by yourself that he should 

* fire it over some negroes at u distance from your house, but 

* he very properly decliiu’d. You thvn }Hnnfc(l out to him one 

* your ox^li stairs, and drhi7rd him tojii e at fhrni, which he also 

* (lecJineil. You then proposed iliat lie should fire over the 

* heads of an assembl.ige of negroes to frigiifeii them ; but he 
‘ also refused ; upon this you snatched up the gun and pointed 

* it out at the window, w hen it went ofl’and killed a female child, 

‘ which fact became known immediately by the cries and la« 

* mentation of the mother.* 'I'he Chief-Justice proceeds to 
make suitable utletiions upon this londuct; and though we can¬ 
not for a mofiieiit suppose that tluie was the least intention of 
killing or even liuitiiig, in the niiiut of the unlmppy grntlcmflD, 
who tlius took away tiie life of an innocent fclluw-cieature, yet 
is it e<|ually clear, that liis whole conduct lietokened very dif¬ 
ferent leeiings towards the negroes, from tiioso which he would 
have entertained towards n group of Whites, In truth, from tbe 
perverted habits of thinking, ol whicli we regard the planters as 
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ike ▼ictims in some not tertafn)j iihn,j;>H|i<^pgl4uf*' 

'^ferers, the btave? afe not regarded a» humant btmgU 
velves. But then, how miuh soever we may be disposea tO 
lightly thecoiiilHct ari&itig from those habits, and at all eVenti to 
mingle pity wuh our ctnsure, the conclusion is equally strong 
against coininittiiig to those over whom sucli habits exerciM *6 
unfortunate an influence, the adoption or rejection of mea¬ 
sures calculated to produce more sound and natural feelings In 
tlie masters^ and to elevate the slave in his character, and sta¬ 
tion, and rights. 

The more we examine the most authentic records of Colonial 
a^airs, the more numerous niul striking illustiatioiis do we find 
of the same position ; and the late slave uials in Jamaica deserve 
our attentive consideration in this point of view. The ofliciftl 
acconnis of those proceedings have been laid befoie Parlia¬ 
ment; and certainly nothing ever came from the 'West Indiea 
more deeply deserving the attention of the legiblature and the 
people of this country. 

Ir appeals that a gentleman of tlie name of Roberts, having 
scolded his blavc-hoy (this his own account) for not getting 
lys frocks, and asked him how he would npjicnr to follow liitu 
about nt Chiistmas, the boy (William) said, ^ Massii, jou will 
‘ have a bad Christinas.’ ^Ir Kobcits said, ‘ Are the negroes 
‘ going to riser*’ William answcicii, ‘Acs; Ids father tola him 
t 80 .’—Mr R. demanded ‘it he had seen the negroes meeting 
he said, ‘Yes two limes; but lliat his father told him more 

* than he knew at the meeting and so he answers in the af¬ 
firmative seveial other cpiestions put by his inasiei—*»ngg<*‘^ting 
in fact all that the boy speaks to,—for the hfjy soirgosts nothing, 
and only adopts by assent the statetnonta in his ina^tei’s ques¬ 
tions. Wilham is iininediatcly carried belore four Justice", and 
makes a statement to the like cilect, adiling one or two parlicu- 
lars; as that he saw great bodies at the meetings, and that they 
flourished their cutlasses, * declaiing they would destroy all the 

* white people.’ Ho mentioned one slave to his master, and 
two others to the Justices, as having been witnesses with himself 
of what pissed at the meetings. Of these three persons thus 
vouched, only one is examined cither before the Jiisiires or at 
the several trials; although neither of the oilier two axe pro¬ 
ceeded against. 

No sooner do the magistrates receive this information, than 
they resolve upon an immediate tiial. We aie entitled to addi 
that there was no little anxiety for convictions and cxeCMtfoiUtf 
which might strike terror about (he time said by the boy to have 
been fixed for the rising—namely, Chiistmab. The olhet^liegro 
4 




Mcamined lutd ftddedi that the day ISbahged to the l8th| at 
be^l^ full modh/because they were told guard would be kept 
on Uhristmas. The reason why say there prevailed this 
anxiety, Is trt be found in the despatch of a gentleman who sat 
upon the trials on the 19th December, and on the S^Oth writea 
thus:—-* I thought it my duty to insist on the magistrates try* 

* ing the negroes that had been taken, immediately, and to send 

* their trial and sentence cxpres«>, as it will, in my opinion, be 

* highly for the safety of the parish, and pfobably the 

* island, thtit they should he eae(tded hiJme the holidays^ as an 

• example to the other negroes, and to jon'cut the dany^er <if an 

• eseapCi or an attempt to release them.’ This gentleman wa# 
also acting as Colonel of the Militia, and seems to have had 
committed to his care the whole military arrangements of the 
district. 

Such being the desire to have executions before Christmas,— 
no violence, in word or deed, having been committed, not even 
the slightest symptom of discontent having appeared, but all the 
alarm, which we do not by any means imagine to have been af« 
fected, resting upon the strange, loose, and incredible story of 
the boy and the slave man, and on the deposition of an ovcrseec, 
who swore that one night he heard some guns and horses at a 
distance', and saw two negroes witii clean frocks in the road, 
who said, ‘ Ifs of no u^^e;*—a slave court is holden, and eight 
unhappy men successively tiied in one day, upon a eiiargc, if 
charge it can be called, thus spec ified r * of being concerned in 

• rebellions, and conspiracies, and committing otho crinuSi to the 

• ruin and destruction of the white people and others in this 


• island, and for causing, exciting, and promoting others to aid 

• and assist therein; of entciin" *iito and lieing concerned in 

• rebellion or rebellious conspinicv to commit murder, felony, 

• burglary, robbery, and to set fire to ccil.iin houses, out- 

• houses, and compassing and imagining the death of the white 

• people in the said paiish.’ The boy William ia a pimcipal 
witness against five of the eight prisoners; and he is a material 
witness in the trial of his own lather; and the story he tells ia 
wholly unwoitby of credit, independent of the want of confirm¬ 
ation by those whom he vouches, and who are not examined,— 
independent of material variations in the account lie gives at 
differerft times, and inde|)cndcnt of the im])oitant fact, that 
when he first speaks upon the subject, it is only to give back i|t 
the shape of answcis, what his master put to him in the form of 
questions. Before the Justices lie had said, that the negroes at 
the meeting * flourislied their cutlasses, dectming they would 
‘ de^oy dl the white people. ’ At the trials he only saya 
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fur,' w\im ^Ijeci b tiotlimgiets than the idntinistretien of 
justice, no time een be too loba that it may require. But the 
namber of casei mayi ought tvbe diminished.* Tfa^ nave 
grown Up« to truth* froth the exoefia to which* Irish legislation 
haa carried the principle of having cheap law. By regulating 
the feeS| so that an action may be tried for a few shillings, a 
bo^onty haa in effiset been held out for the encouragement of 
frivolous and vicious litigation. But the measure that would 
most relieve the Civil Bill Courts from the number of cases they 
now have, would be the decisive one of abolishing all actions 
for small debts t For when we refer to the evidence, and see 
what an opening each such action presents for acts of injui|||e 
in serving process, for perjury on the trial, and for 
sion in executing decrees, we cannot but agree with Mr 0*Con- ** 
nell, that the lower orders would be great gainers by depriving 
tfaeni of the power of litigating small debts. The scandalous 
abuses in regard to serving process and executing decrees, 
might easily be put a stop to. In Scotland, all processes and 
executions are put into the hands of the officers of the SherilT’s 
Court; and there con be no good reason why the businc^^s 
should not be done in Ireland in a similar way. If the mal¬ 
practices of the superior officers were once corrected, there 
would be no difficulty in keeping the inferior class in order. 

Mr Hugh Wallace, a respectable and experieucod attorney 
of the county of Down, recommends the following alterations in 
the law respecting the Civil Bill Court. 

* The restriction to be discontinued on attorneys costs, and the court 
to have a power to award all expenses actually incurred ; the practice 
of running a deOree to be put down ; the jurisdiction of the court 
in trover, detinue, trespass vi et armis^ actions on warranty and 
special case generally, to be extended to 10/.; the 'court to be em¬ 
powered to adjourn a cause; a record to be kept of the nature of 
each action tried: and doubts to be removed as to the intention of 
SS Geo. III.' c. 25., respecting the extending of antecedent statutes 
concerning civil bills at assizes. * 

Manor Courts —Mr O'Connell says, ‘ In the manor courts tire 
most indecent proceedings take place. A vulgar fellow, a hedge 
schoolmaster, or driver to an estate, is made sencbchal, that is, judge 
of the court. He holds the court generally in a miserable wiiibky 
house. It is almost an universal rule, that the jury will not go to¬ 
gether unless they get a certain portion of whisky. 1 have known 
^an instance in which a jury decided Jbr the person wAo gave them 
most •oshishy^ having declared they nmuld do so, * I would abolish 
the seneschal courts. I take them to be unmixed evil; increasing 
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* they were flourishing cutlasses as if they would mil; off iopo 

* person’s head ! ’ and he * tliough^ by their flourishing thitir 

* cOiiasscs, and from what his father told him* thCy^wcre going 

* to cut offbuckrahs (white mens’) heads; * though he had said 
in his examination that the meetings were before his futheripoko 
to him. And he repented]}' says, that ^ he did 9wt hear what 
‘ theif said,*—(Papers ordered to be printedy March 1B25. 
pp. 38, 40, 41, 42.) 

But Ned, the slave man whose evidence convicts live of 
the prisoners, tells a story far more circumstantial and in* 
deed impossible,—independent of its contradicting Williams* 
account in several important particulars. It seems that this 
conspiracy was carried on in the high^road^ and with such per¬ 
fect fi ankncss, that upon liis joining the conspirators and enter¬ 
ing into conversaiioVi with them, their plotting goes on exactly 
as before he came up to them; and the only difference that his 
presence makes, is his taking a part in the conversation, and 
causing the measures, and not merely the conversation, to take a 
somewhat different turn,—* He saw them as he was going for wa- 
‘ ter last Saturday night week,—there were five negroes with the 

* prisoner, (William had said they were ‘ assembled inlnrgc 

* dieSt* p. 38.); ‘theywere Rayiiiglhcy would prepare ihemsclvcsfor 

* Chi isrmas; they were all going to meet up, and set fire toFron- 
‘ tier Track-house first, and when the buckrahs came out would 
‘ kill them, and when done they would come on Pori Marla 
‘ Bay and raise a mob, and when the gentlemen came out^ 

‘ would rise on them and kill them, and when they Iiad done 
‘ that, they would be free I They were to meet at Christmas. 

‘ Witness told them guard would be kept; they then ^changed 
‘ the day to Wednesday this week; and, if preveufedy on 
‘ Thursday, because full moon. Ilcmembefs Charles Brown, 

‘ W. Monigonicry, and B. Coply there. When witness went 
‘ upon them they U'ere going to change Ihcir word ; they were 

* talking bad word; witness told them wmr mind^ he heard 
‘ them,* (p. 41). Neither William nor Ned were sworn ; and 
upon ihcir evidence five of the prisoners were convicted, in¬ 
cluding William’s father ! 

Another, C. Watson, was convicted on the single testi¬ 
mony, upon oath, of a woman wlio is examined in three of 
the tiials, and gives a statement materially diflerent each time, 
(as saying in one trial the insurgents ‘ wore to begin with 
‘ a dance,’ p. 4;>, and, in another, ‘ if they rose they would 
‘ not dance; th(w could not fight and dance,’ p. 41.); but 
her evidence, if all admitted to be true against Watson, 
amounts to nothing more than that he told her the negroes 
were going to lise at Clirlstnias. This woman is also the wit- 
» VOL. xLiii. NO. 86. E e 
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ness upon whoso evidence chiefly her own husband was con¬ 
victed ! None of the prisoners had either counsel^ or attorney^ 
or friend to defend them; and no one question seems to have beeh 
put to any of the witnesses, with a view to try their credit or ex* 
posetheir contradictions. After each conviction sentence of death 
was immediately passed; and Colonel Cox having reported the 
whole to the Governor on tlie 20th, in the despatch already re¬ 
ferred to, and having stated how'desirable it was that there 
should be executions ^ before the holidays, ’ his Grace appears 
to have consented without delay; and although the proceed¬ 
ings, such as we have seen them, were laid before his (Trace, 
and of course before his law advisers, the whole eight men were 
put to death on Christmas Eve—as well the husband convicted 
on his wife’s evidence, and the father upon his son’s, as the 
rest. 

The Colonel reports that this took place * with all due 
solemnity and decorum ’—showing that here, as in other parts 
of the proceedings, abhorrent though they be from every idea 
of justice in this country, yet in the West Indies, and as against 
slaves, they were, in some particulars at least, distinguished for 
their propriety. The Commissioner sent to inquire into the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in those settlements, himself a West In¬ 
dian proprietor, and not therefore labouring under any preju¬ 
dice against cither the system or the practice, speaking of slave 
trials in Barbadocs, says —* In case of conviction tfie proceed- 

* ings are melancholy and disgraceful. Unless an appeal is 
‘ demanded, no report of the trial or representation of the case 

* is ma^e to the Grovernor before the sentence is carried into 

* effect; but the unfortunate convict is iminodintely executed, 
■ without any interval allowed him, upon the nearest tree. ’* 
{Mrst Report^ 1825, p, 58). Colonel Cox goes on to state, in 
his report of the execution, that ‘ only one of the wretches 

* confessed to the Rev. Mr Girod, that it was llieir intention 

* to have burnt Frontier works and Port Maria, and killed the 

* Whites; but none would mention any other negroes con- 

* cerned with them, or show any symptoms of religion or re- 

* pentance; they all declared lhej» would die like men, and 
■* met their fate with perfect indifference; and one laughed at 

* the clergyman Mr Cook, when lie attempted to exhort him 

* under the gallows. Three of them had been tried at once, 

* and it was offered that one should turn King’s evidence, but 

* all refused,’ {Pajyers^ p. 41); But Dr Lubhington stated, in 
his place in the House of Commons, that he had seen a person 
of undoubted credit who was present at the execution, and who 
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informed him that, the graves of the poor creatures being dqg 
under the gatlows, in si^t of them, before their cxecultoni UieV 
were offered their lives if they would reveal their plans ana 
their accomplices, and that they, one and all^ refused the 
declaring that they had nothing to disclose, and that they died 
guiltless. The Rev. Mr Girod has not thought fit to make pub* 
Tic the alleged particulars of the confession; and justice to men 
who were most plainly condemned, and put to death without any 
thing like evidence of their guilt, and with hardly the semblance 
of trial, or indeed of any distinct accusation, requires tO 
prefer the statement for which Dr Lushington vouches, and 
which is so accordant with all the facts of the case, to the infer¬ 
ence which Colonel Cox builds upon Mr Girod’s assertion 
respecting one person, rebutted as that inference is by the con¬ 
duct of the other seven, both at what is called then* trial, add 
at the moment of execution—taking that conduct to be as de¬ 
scribed by Colonel Cox. 

Here let us pause for a moment to contemplate tliese pr<^ 
ceedings. The Justices who tried the. prisoners had, of course, 
the previous examinations of the two slaves, William and Nod, 
before them; two of those justices, indeed, were among the 
four who took and signed their examinations. The contradic¬ 
tions were such as could not escape the most careless reader of 
the examinations, who afterwards heard the deposkions of the 
same witnesses at the trials, even if the subject had been far less 
calculated to rouse the faculties, than the issue of life or death* 
What then but the perversion of intellect, occasioned by tbepren 
dominating influence of alarm, can account for such a strange ex¬ 
hibition, as the conviction and condemnation of so many fel¬ 
low-creatures upon the evidence of witnesses telling a story, not 
merely improbable, nay impossible in itself, but in most essential 
particulars the very reverse of what they had told before? So, too, 
of the variations made by the other witnesses in the different 
trials. When seventeen persons (five justices and a jury) are 
assembled to conduct an examination, among some inconveni¬ 
ences arising frqm so numerous a judicatory, there is this ad¬ 
vantage at least, that no manifest contradiction between one 
witness and another, br variation of a witness from his own 
story, can pass unperceived; since, if it escapes one, another will 
observe it. The variations and contradictions which escaped all 
notice in these trials, begun and ended on the same day, can 
only be accounted for upon the supposition, that the persons 
composing the judicature, jurors as well as magistrates, were, 
for the time, dcpiived of their faculties by the alarm about in« 
surrection. Indeed, the length to which this may carry other¬ 
wise racioDal and honest minds, is seen in the singular anertion 
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contained in the letter from theCustos and two acting magMtrates, 
December 2lst, that * the negroes engaged in insurrection were 
• detected on the night of the full moon, by the turning out of 
‘ the light infantry company, * l^Papers^ p. 44*)—a mere fiction^ 
as all tlie reports and proceedings show ; for, though the light in¬ 
fantry may have turned out and seized the negroes on that nighty 
nothing assuredly was then detected by them or any body else; 
the only detection being the information of William, upon which 
all the arrests were made, and the examination of Angclsark, the 
constable in Nibb’s house, where he was shown the place whence 
he VMS told a gun had been taken, but found no arms, any more 
than the other searchers did, who, as Colonel Cox admits (p. 39), 
could no wlicrc in the negroes houses Hnd arms of any kind. 

^ Then, as for the mode of treating those unhappy victims of 
alarm and jealousy: Plight men seized, and without a moment’s 
delay hurried before their judges, some of those judges avowedly 
deeming executions necessary to preserve their own lives and 
propcrlies^triud without a definite accusation^assisted by 
no advisers or friends—convicted by witnesses not examined 
upon oath—and all put to death within five days of their con¬ 
viction ! Who can ever hear of such a horrid scene without 
shuddering ? and who can doubt that the albpowcrfiii pre¬ 
judice of colour and station—the sable hue and the servile state 
—reconciled to the sight itself persons who would have parted 
with life sooner than suffer the least of these enormities to be 
practised upon a free man and a white? The blame is due to 
the system fur more than to the individuals; and, the moral to 
be drawn from the dismal talc, is not one of harshness towards 
men placed in circumstances so unnatural, so calculated to per- 
vert and mislead ; but deep abhorrence of a state of society 
which bears such fruits—and a determination to effect its reform 
by appealing to those who are beyond the sphere of its influ¬ 


ence. 


The other trials were carried on much less irregularly; 
but they furnish abundant matter of observation. P'or in¬ 
stance, at Montego liay, fourteen were convicted and sentenced 
to various punihhrncnts not capital: Gut the Justices who pre¬ 
sided were divided, two of the five considering that there waa 
no conspiracy at all, nor any thing more than * common amuse- 
* ment,’-—of which opinion every unprejudiced person must be 
who reads the evidence. Accordingly, the Governor, upon the 
evidence being laid before him, commuted the sentences to short 
periods ofimprisonment, pardoned seven altogether, and express¬ 
ed his regret * that so many should have been brought to trial.’ 
He also gives a distinct opinion that there was no conspiracy. 
‘ After the most careful pcrusual of the evidence, His Grace has 
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‘ not been able to discover a concert or oombirndon 4inoil^ 
‘ them for any criminal purpose.’ {Papers^ n. 62). At St Geor^^ 
sixteen slaves were tried; and the only evidence against them 
the testimony of Mack and Corbcrand| two persons, proved to be 
so infamous, that the Secret Committee of the Assembly recom¬ 
mended an address to the Governor to send them oiF the Island; 
their perjury became manifest from the testimony of those who 
swore to their giving five different accounts on five different 
occasions, and they were committed to close confinement in 
gaol! Yet upon the evidence of these wretches, three slaves 
were put to death, and eleven transported for life ! If «ny one 
will take the trouble of reading the trial of Leon and George 
i^PaperSy p, 92), he will see those two men convicted ujion the 
deposition of Corberand, who admits himself to be guilty of all 
he imputes to the prisoners, and yet he Is not confirmed in one. 
single circumstance, even by his fellow-witness Mack, who has 
nothing to say that in the least ailbcts the prisoners. Scntcnca 
of death, however, is passed upon them both,—and we lament to 
say that the Governor suffers it to be executed upon one of them. 
The only actual violence which appears to have been committed 
by any of the negroes, was that which was done at Hanover, wlicro 
the slaves having some ground of discontent, from the injudicU 
ous, and it should seem illegal conduct pursued towards them, 
and being tlireatened with military execution, refused to work, 
and committed some very culpable excesses; in killing cattle, 
*?i.c. There is no reason, however, for believing that they had 
any design of rebellion, much less any concert among them¬ 
selves with that object in view. Thenumber of slaves executed 
under sentences of the courts in all those cases, amounted to no 
Jess than twenty-throe; a waste of human life too shocking to 
be dwelt upon, even if the sufferers had all bepn guilty, but be¬ 
yond description appalling, when we reflect, that in the greater 
number of cases the unhappy victims were altogetlicr innocent. 

On the 15th May 1823, the House of Coninioiis was moved 
to adopt legislative measures for improving the condition of the 
slaves, and finally restoring them to freedom; but the ministers 
met the proposition by moving resolutions which were adopted 
unanimously. They wv5re as follows : 

* lliat it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive mensurcs for 
meliorating the condition of the tilavc Population in his Majesty's 
colonies: 

* That, through a determined and persevering, but at the same 
time judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the chraclcr • 
of the Slave Population, such as may prepare them for a partipatiu^ 
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lo those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects. 

* That this House is anxious for the accorapUshment of this pur¬ 
pose at the earliest period that shall be compatible with the well-be¬ 
ing of'tbe slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, and with 
a. fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private pro¬ 
perty.’ 

In furtheranoe of the objects contemplated by these resolu- 
tionsi a Circular Letter was addressed by his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to all the Governors of slave colonies having Legislatures, 
plating the measures recommended for adoption, and strongly 
urging an immediate compliance with what had < received the 

* sanction of Parliament, and the general approbation of the 

• country. ’ An Order in Council was framed for Trinidad, one 
pf the colonies under the legislative power of the crown, and 
transmitted thither for eiiibrcement, atid copies of this order were 
afterwards sent to all the old colonics. After vehement remon¬ 
strance on the pai t of the planters, it was promulgated in Tri¬ 
nidad in May 1824; and a similar order was promulgated in 
Demerara in January last. The provisions of these orders are 
extremely important, and, If carried into full effect throughout 
the colonies, they w-ould materially better the condition of the 
slave, and prepare him for enjoying his freedom. We shall 
state the substance of the Trinidad order; the Demerara order 
omits some parts, and unfortunately one of the most essentia), 
the provision respecting manumission. 

A Protector of slaves is to be appointed, to whom notice must 
be*given of all suits or prosecutions against slaves, that he may 
attend the trial of these, as well as of all proceedings against per¬ 
sons who have injured any slaves; and act in the way most 
conducive to the slaves’ interest. The protector is not allowed 
to hold any property in plantations or in plantation slaves, 
Sunday markets arc prohibited; and slaves are not to be work¬ 
ed from sunset on Saturday to sunrise on Monday. Neither 
the whip nor any such instrument is to lie used for compelling 
the slaves to work, nor is it to be carried by the drivers in the 
field, as a badge of authority. Flogging is only to be used 
by way of punishment for offences, and not as a stimulus to la- 
bour; as a punishment, it is restricted to twenty-five lashes, 
and these never to be inflicted where there are upon the body 
former lacerations, or within less than twenty-four hours after 
the offence, or when some free person is not present; and fe¬ 
males are not to be flogged at all. A record is to be kept on 
each estate of all punishments, and a transcript given every 
three iifoutbs to the commandant of the district. The marriage 
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of slaves is to be authorized by the Protector, unlefift; the owner 
show good cause to the contrary; and no separation of basbwd 
and wife, or parent and child under sixteen, shall be mad4 in 
sales, under any execution or other process of law. Slaves are 
declared able to hold proper^ in lands, money, cattle, imple*- 
ments, furniture, or otlier effects < of such or the like nature, * 
and to alienate or dispose of the same. All fees on manumis¬ 
sion are prohibited; slaves are allowed to purchase their 
freedom; and if the owner and slave cannot agree, or if the sale 
is prevented by mortgage, settlement, lease, or infancy, cover¬ 
ture, or lunacy, or absence of the owner, the Chief-Justice is to 
hear the Protector, and the parties interested in the property of 
the slave, or having the care of him; and the price is to be 
fixed by two appraisers chosen by the protector and those par¬ 
ties, and an umpire named by the Chief-Justice. Lastly, the 
evidence of slaves is made admissible on the same footing with 
that of free persons, except in civil suits where their owners 
arc directly concerned, and in prosecutions of White persons 
for capita) crimes. The slaves must have certificates of under¬ 
standing the nature of an oath, from the clergyman. 

The principal defects in this system of regulation, arc these. 
The right of property ought to be extended to plantation pro¬ 
duce, as its exclusion must frequently operate to prevent 
the slave from acquiring enough to purchase his freedom. The 
protector should not be allowed to hold domestic any more 
than predial slaves; as the possession of the former, in some re¬ 
spects even more than the possession of the latter, tends to 
harden the feelings, and excite irritation against that unhappy 
class of Society. The separation of husband and wife, and pa¬ 
rent and child, should be prohibited in all sales, as well as sales 
under legal process. A day, or portion of a day, should be 
given to the slaves to cultivate their grounds, in order that 
(Sunday may be made really a day of rest, and not merely of 
rest from compulsory labour. There should be no exception 
of capital charges against Whites, in the admissibility of 'slave 
evidence; and perhaps requiring certificates from clergymen as 
to the religious progress of tlie witnesses, is not either a neces¬ 
sary or fair restriction; the court might examine into his 
capacity shortly, as in the case of a free witness, and ought to 
admit whenever the witness states his belief in a God and fu¬ 
ture stale of rewards and punishments. If a certificate is to bo 
required, the order most prope^ enables all teachers and 
preachers, as well as those of the Establishment, to give it« 

The principal merits of the regulations are these; the admis¬ 
sion of slave evidence; the right to purchase freedom mthout 
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the tno^ei^ consent; the prohibition of female punishments by 
whipping; and, above all, the abolition of driving, by forbid-^ 
ding the whip, as an emblem of authority or stimulus to labgur. 
It is extremely important to observe, tliat the provisions con* 
tauie<i:in this most salutary order were, with the exception of 
the one respecting evidence, * recommended to his Majesty’s 

* Government by the whole body of the West Indian planters 

* and merchants in London, as fit concessions on the part of 

* the slave proprietors. * So says the Governor of Trinidad, in 
reply to the remonstrance of the Colonists, strongly urging a 
suspension of the Order. Their opinion of the measure, and 
their apprehensions of its dangerous consequences, may be ga¬ 
thered from such passnges as this. ‘ It is avowedly a measure 

* by which the assumptions of theory arc to be subjected to the 

* test of experiment, to be falsified or confirmed; by which the 

* philosophic legislator is to ascertain whether a slave can be 

* raised from the lowest grade to a more elevated rank in soci- 

* ety, and yet remain a slave, productive as property and sub- 

* servient to the will of his master; whether a partial infusion 
f of the best principles, extracted from a society of the highest 

* order and refinement into a system radically vicious and bad, 

* yet hitherto simple in its deformit}', will, by the admixture, 

* neutralize and improve the latter, or the xscholc explode by rc~ 
f pulsion* ’ 

Indeed it cannot be denied, that the application of this code 
to Trinidad is liable to all the objections which may be 
urged against its compulsory adoption in any one slave co¬ 
lony. The population consists of 40,000, of whom 22,000 arc 
•alaves, and the residue arc a mixture of various nations and co¬ 
lours, considerably more heterogeneous than the free people in 
tany of our other settlements. We naturally turn, therefore, 
with some anxiety to ascertain the result of ‘ the experiment;’ 
and to see whether the dreaded ‘ explosion ’ has taken place, 
from the attempt to amend ‘a system radically vicious and bad;’ 
to impair a little that quality, so greatly prized ni the mouths of 
the Orinoco, of ‘ simple ’ and perfect ‘ deformity. ’ The do- 
cutnents, happily, give us the most salisfactovy proofs that all is 
safe and easy in the application of the new system. The Re¬ 
turns extend over a period of six months, from June to Decem¬ 
ber 1824; and during that time nothing like insubordination 
has any where occurred. But lliis is not all; above fourteen 
months more have elapsed since these returns close, and we 
have advices from Trinidad down to the en<l of last year. If 
anv ihmg had gone amiss, no doubt wc should have heard of it 
sooq, and seen it blazoned in colours very little subiiucd ; 
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Yet nothing is said. We are therefore entitled to most 

confidently, that the now code, being suddenly introduced 
gainst the will of the White people, by the mere authority of 
the Crown, has been in force for a year and a half, without 
producing one of the mischiefs so loudly predicted. The slaves 
have 7iot misunderstood their rights; they have not appealed 
from their ISlasters in the colony to their advocates in the mo¬ 
ther country; they have not attempted to take all from those 
who gave them somewhat; labour has 7iot been suspended ; 
new punishments have been wanted, either to produce the 
work required, or to supply the place of the stimulus withdrawn 
and the whipping prolnbited. On the contrary, the details fur¬ 
nished by the the papers arc even more satisfactory than could 
have been expected by the most sanguine friends of the mea¬ 
sure. There is a return of all Crown prosecutions during the 
first six months of its operation ; and they amount only to eleven. 
Of tliese, two alone have any connexion with insubordination; 
and in both, the overseers or managers were to blame,—having 
given rise to the turbulent conduct of the slaves in one case, by 
taking from them the day formerly allotted to them for their 
provision-ground; in the other, by getting drunk with the slaves. 
The quarterly returns of punishments are very instructive; 44(> 
planters return, that no punishment above three lashes has been 
indicted on any of their slaves for three months; the number of 
their negroes being 5915. On 189 estates, there have been 1230 
punishments; but the greater number of the offences appear to 
be very slight; and these punishments include every iiilliciioii 
above three lashes. It seems ‘ the dislike, and often the inabU 
‘ lity to keep the Record Book ’ required by the regulations, 
has be.en supposed to prevent some managers from punishing 
slaves when they deserved chastiscmeni; but the Governor slates, 
that the fear of having their oifcnccs recorded has also served 
to restrain the slaves. 

It is manifest, then, that the experience which proves these re¬ 
gulations to have been safe and beneficial in Trinidad, as deci¬ 
sively recommends their adoption in every other colony. It is 
equally clear, that whether their adoption is prescribed by the 
Crown or the Lcgislatme, the cflbcts produced must be the 
same. In Trinidad, the Crown has the j30wer; in Jamaica, 
Parliament alone can prescribe the change; but whether ih6 
measure be imposed upon the colony by an Order in Council, or 
an Act of Parliament, its safety and its efficacy must be the 
same. The only arguments that have ever been urged against 
Parlian)eDtary interposition, may be reduced to three—those 
which deny the right —those which dispute the expcdiency—r 
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and ih&ae which queetion the necessity of interfering. We 
shall shortly examine these three objections in their order. 

I. X^ey who deny the right of the mother country to legis- 
late.lbr the colonies, proceed upon a most inaccurate recollec¬ 
tion of the law and of the colonial history of this country. 
They refer to the unhappy and disgraceful time of the Ameri¬ 
can war, when the honour and interest of England were sacri¬ 
ficed to the Tiolent bigotry of the Tory party; and they ask, 
whether a question so triumphantly decided in favour of colo¬ 
nial independence, not merely by events, but by the general 
opinion of the world, is now to be revived, and a new war wag¬ 
ed with colonial rights ? Nothing, however, can be more igno¬ 
rant and superficial than this view of the subject. The dispute 
with North America was confined to the question of Taxation ; 
and the right of Parliament to legislate internally for the colo¬ 
nics was never denied^ until their entire independence was 
claimed, and things had come to the last extremity. The 
friends of American rights in England never claimed more for 
the colonies than the exemption from taxes imposed by the 
mother country ; they regarded the claim of Parliament to tax 
the colonies as principally to be discountenanced, because of its 
tendency to put in jeopardy the general legislative power; and 
when the right of taxation was given up, they joined in passing 
the act which is confined to that taxation alone. Indeed the 
manner in which taxation is given up, shows how little disposi¬ 
tion tliere has ever been to abandon legislative supremacy in 
any of its branches. The Declaratory Act of 1766 (6. Geo. IIL 
c, J2)had asserted that supremacy absolutely, audio all its 
branches; affirming that Patliament ‘ had, hath, and of right 

* ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and 
‘ statutes of sufficient force and validity' to bind the colonics 

* and people of America, subjects of the Crown of Great Bri- 

* tain, in all cases whatsoever. ’ Being nearly defeated in the 
American war in the year 1778, it was deemed expedient to 
give up one portion of the right; and it is done in these words: 
‘ That after the passing of this Act, the l^arliameut vciU not 
‘ impose any duty^ iax^ or astsc&sment whalcx^ry payable in 
‘ any of his Majesty's colonies, provinces, and }>]untatioi)S in 
‘ North America or the West Indies, excepting only such duties 

* as it may be expedient to enforce for the regulation of coin- 
< merce,' (18 Geo. 111. c. 12.) ; and it is remarkable that tlie 
preamble of the Act specifies taxation to be the only subject in 
dispute. The best authorities on constilutionul law^ accordingly 
took a broad distinction between taxation and legislation. < Taxa- 
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^ tion,’ said Lord Chatham, * is no part of the goT^ing or 
‘ legislative power- Taxes are a voluntary gift or grant of the 

* Commons alone. In lemslattbn the Three Estates of the realms 

* are alike concerned; but the concurrence of the Peers and 

* the Crown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it in the'form 

* of a law; the gift and grant is of the Commons alone. * The 
general right of legislation, then, stands exactly as it did be¬ 
fore the American war- 

But perhaps the best proof of its existence is the distinction 
taken by those who dispute it, between internal legislation ge¬ 
nerally, which they deny, and commercial regulation, which 
they are forced to admit.—Parlian)ent, they allow, may make 
laws to model as it chooses all the mercantile concerns of the 
colonies; to prohibit export and import; to punish smuggling 
by all manner of penalties ; to restrain the intercourse of colony 
with colony, and of all colonies with foreign states; nay, Acts 
of Parliament may be passed to make transactions formerly 
lawful, punishable as felonies, though done within the bounds 
of the colonies; but ns all these tilings bear some relation to 
bommeree, Uiey are supposed not to come within the description 
of internal legislation. It is manifest, however, that there is no 
rational or solid ground for such a distinction ; and that it rests 
wholly upon the greater necessity which there is for such mat¬ 
ters being regulated by the superintending power of the mother 
country. Some of those laws could not be carried into effect 
by the local legislatures; but many of them could, and many 
of the most important. The slave trade could have been ef¬ 
fectually abolished by the islands llicnisclves, if they hnd 
chosen; yet Parliament first abolished it, and then made it 
felony, and lastly piracy, without waiting for the efiects oi‘ Co - 
lonial legislation, it is plain that, in point of principle, there 
can be no difierence between making such laws as these, and 
making laws to regulate the treatment of slaves in the Colo¬ 
nies ;—and that it is altogether impossible to deny the latter 
power to the body which you admit is clothed with the 
former. 

There is, however, one broad principle never to be lost sight 
of in discussing tlie rights of the Colonial Assemblies,—and 
that is, the wide difference between their constitution and that 
of our own Parliament and the Assemblies of the North Ame¬ 
rican Colonies before the separation. They who speak of 
^ representative bodies,’ and ‘ constitutions upon the model of 
‘ the English,’ and who deprecate the invasion of ‘ popular 

* rights, ’ and recommend a tender regard for * constitutional 
privileges,’ really are guilty of unpardonable ttioughtlessncss; 
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tj^ej commit tlic grossest abuse of language,; and call things 
by names which ao not in the least uegrec belong to them. 
Wc regard it os unconstitutional in England, that men should 
be governed by laws passed in assemblies, where they are not 
repretented; and we consider Parliament as authorized to make 
laws, because it represents, more or less accurately, the people 
of the realm. But suppose the people divided into two classes, 
one about a tenth part of the other in point of numbers, and 
suppose this class alone to be represented, and the great body 
of the community not to have one single vote in the election;— 
suppose all chosen as the rotten boroughs of England, and the 
boroughsand counties ofScotlundchoosc their members;—surely 
our sense of the uses of such a Parliament would be greatly al¬ 
tered, and we should hardly feel disposed to regard its exist¬ 
ence as essential to the interests of the people at large. This, 
however, conveys but a feeble idea of the West Indian Parlia¬ 
ment. Suppose the body excluded from all share in elections 
to be, although ten times more numerous, yet of a race wholly 
different from the small privileged order, and alienated by ha¬ 
bits and feelings, ns well as distinguished by naturesuppose 
them to be the objects of suspicion, jealousy and dislike, and 
regarded as a kind of natural enemy;—to put the matter very 
intelligibly, sup])ose England over-run by a handful of French¬ 
men, who had settled among us, and had usurped, the ex¬ 
clusive power of governing us, and that the Parliament should 
be composed of Frenchmen, and chosen by Frenchmen alone, 
while the whole body of the English people had neither a re¬ 
presentative nor a vote, from the Tamar to the Tweed ;—could 
any one call this a free Government, or a constitutional plan ; 
or, without the most gross perversion of language, describe this 
as a Parliamentary scheme of polity? And yet something must 
still be added, to make the case exactly tally witli that of Uie 
West Indies, The bulk of the community must be supposed 
uncivilized, and of a dillercnt complexion from their privileged 
oppressors, and holding no more intercourse with them, tliaii if 
they were a part of the animal creation. With what propriety 
could it be said, that a Parliament, so constituted, would be 
calculated to reprchciit, or legislate for a community so com¬ 
posed ? W^ould it not be a very mockery to tell such a com¬ 
munity, that it was represented, and that its affairs were admi¬ 
nistered by itself ? WouUl not the toinmuiiity gain incalcula¬ 
bly, by'having its afiiiirs taken iiiUi the hands of some other 
body, belonging neillicr to the predominant nor to the subser¬ 
vient class, but standing even betwecJi both ? WouUl it riot be 

9 t once admitted, that the urgumenU against legislation wlth- 

1 
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out representation have failed entirely, inasmuch as non-ni» 
sentation is far less calamitous than misrepresentation '/ The 
answer, then, to every objection against the Parliament le¬ 
gislating for the colonics is short and plain ; as long as the great 
body of the people there remain slaves, upon all coiistituidonal 
grounds local legislation can only be regarded in the light of 
oppression, and only tolerated in cases where it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the performance of local duties. We believe, how¬ 
ever, that the (juestion of right will by all be admitted to be 
less important, than the question of expediency or discretion j 
and they who hold the claim of right highest, must admit, that 
it is a right only to be exercised in peculiar cases, and then to 
be exercised with due circumspection : And this brings us to the 
argument of those, who, admitting the right, maintain that it is 
unsafe and impolitic to enforce it. 

IT. When safety or policy is spoken of, it is quite clear that 
no reference can be intended to the danger of the West Indiji 
Islands tlirowiiig oif their allegiance, anil establishing inde¬ 
pendent governuieiils; and, almost eijually clear, that no risk 
is intended ti* be suggested of tlieir placing themselves under 
the protcetion of France or America, U’he danger appre¬ 
hended is of exciting animosities injurious to the internal peace 
of tlic colonies, and likely to retard the work of improvement, 
or perhaps to hazard the subordination of the slaves. Hut it 
is manifest that such an appeal can never be suflereil from the 
colonists themselves; for they can, by yielding a ready obedi* 
dience to tlie lawful authority of the j)arent state, at once de¬ 
stroy the force of the argument. Then vve have the example of 
Trinidad, where the promiilgatiou of the Order in Council was 
vehemently opposed, and excited tlie greatest discontent; ami 
yet no miscliievous consequences have followed, either to the 
tranquillity of tlie white, or of the negro population. Jl is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to look in the face the topic so constantly 
brought forward of negro insurrection. To hear the planters 
and their advocates in England, yon would believe that , the 
poor slaves form a mass prone to seditious moveniciits, and 
tliat the sliglitest breath must produce an explosion. Every de¬ 
bate in Parliament, every proceeding in the country is likely, 
we are told, to create rebellion among them, ^’et they w’ho 
use such topics here, allow in the West Indies tlie free publi¬ 
cation oi tlieir own most intemj>cratc debates, at meetings 
holden within sight and hearing of the slaves; they speak with 
a freedom more than touching upon licentiousness, of all ques¬ 
tions relating to 'West Indian affairs, before tlieir slaves; ami 
they cohabit with negresses, who are made acquainted with all 
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they think, and hope, and fear on the subject of slavery. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the freest discussions in Parliament 
can be dangerous, while all these doings in the colonies are 
found to be safe* But if it be said that, by showing a disposi¬ 
tion to interfere for the slave’s protection. Parliament teaches 
him to look beyond his master, and thus weakens the tie of 
domestic authority, the answer is obvious. The negro under¬ 
stands, at least, as well the protection of the Crown in the con¬ 
quered colonies, as he can that qf Parliament in the old settle¬ 
ments. Indeed, the idea is far more easily conceived by him 
of the King being his friend, than the Parliament, an ab¬ 
straction not very well suited to his comprehension. Therefore, 
we may observe, on the one hand, that this argument, if good 
for any thing, would apply still more strongly to exclude all 
inteq^ositioii of the Crown in Trinidad, than to dissuade Par¬ 
liament from legislating for Jamaica; and, on the other, that 
the entire failure of all predictions of danger in Trinidad proves 
how chimerical sucli apprehensions are in the old colonies. 
Every thing that can be urged to show' the dangers of loosening 
domestic authority l)y legislative interference, may still more 
forcibly be urged against extending the Trinidatl order to the 
iix other conquered settlements. Yet the government avers 
that, at length, though somewhat tardily, it must be allowed, 
they are resolved to make that order general through those 
dependencies of the Crown. Can there be any reason then for 
Parliament refusing its cooperation, to establish it in the old 
colonies ? 

A similar argument may be urged to meet the far more plau¬ 
sible objection, arising from want of local information. There 
is no doubt that, generally speaking, the colonial assemblies 
possess considerable advantage in framing regulations for the 
management of the slaves and the improvement of their condi¬ 
tion, over the Legislature at home. We might admit that 
there are many inconveniences unavoidably attending such an 
exercise of distant control and supcrintendance, unless where 
the questions to be dealt with are few and simple. But that 
the difficulties are not insuperable, we may safely assert, and 
may again appeal to the experience of Trinidad; about to be 
repeated in the other settlements which have no assemblies. If 
indeed we could have the cordial cooperation of the Legisla¬ 
ture in the old Islands, and could then not only profit by their 
superior local information in passing the law, but obtain their 
willing aid in executing its provisions, unquestionably the work 
of reform would be far more prosperously conducted. But 
mppomg we are driven to interfere by the supreme antbori- 
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ty oF Parliament) enough appears to warrant the conclusion^ 
that its wisdom may as easily frame a law applicable to the oir-* 
curastances of the old colontesj and its power carry it into 
effect) as the wisdom of the executive government can frame 
Orders in Council) and its power enforce them in the conquer** ' 
ed settlements. The West Indians have no right to contend . 
that they are better qualified to amend their slave system on 
the spot than we are in the mother country. * They may have 
better capacity ? but what if the will be wanting ? what avails it 
to tell us how well they could do it if they would ? All are 
ready to admit, that Parliament) how undeniable soever its 
right may be, ought only to exert it) when no other means are 
left of executing justice) and fulfilling the lawful and righteous 
policy of the empire. This brings us to the most important 
part of the argument, the necessitj/ of interference. 


III. The proof of this rests upon the whole conduct of the 
Colonial Legislatures. In the course of this article many illus¬ 
trations have occurred, from their own proceedings, of the pre* 
vailing determination to do nothing until they arc coinpcllei^ 
by superior authority. The length of lime that has elapsed slno# 
the state of colonial slavery first occupied the care of the nio^ . 
tber country, and became the subject of Parliamentary discus¬ 
sion, not casually, but regularly and habitually, is of itself a 
powerful reason to prove the hopelessness of looki^ to that quar¬ 
ter for reform. It is more than forty years since Thomas Clark¬ 
son roused the people of England to put down the slave trade* 
It is not much Jess since Mr WiJber/brce fixed upon that 
horrible crime the jealous eye of Parliament. For half 
that long period the West Indians ceased not to tell us that 
their assemblies alone could grapple with the question, and 
that as they only could effect the abolition, so in good time 
they were sure to do it; and yet, for half of that long period 
those assemblies did nothing but remonstrate against tiie 
abolition, which the interposition of Parliament at last and 
alone accomplished ! The residue of the period has been pas¬ 
sed in almost entire inaction by the same body. Always pre¬ 
tending that to them belongs the regulation of their internal 
concerns, and that their good will towards reforming the Slave 
Laws can only be exceeded by their qualifications for the 
task, they have suffered twenty years to elapse since the aboli¬ 
tion of the trade rendered the duly of saving and cherishing 
the stock'more imperative upon them than ever, whether, they 
regarded the interest of slave or of master—and they have really 
done hardly any thing that deserves the name of improvement s 
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whnt litUc they have attempted, hnvin^r been mixed^ in the ma¬ 
jority of instaiicciii, witli so much of evil, that upon the balance, 
there has been nothinp; like any advantage gained. A few par¬ 
ticulars may he stated in illustration of this position; and in 
iiirilier proolj how vain it is tu expect tliat the slave owners will 
ever reform the slave system. 

It may be recollected, that till the year 1805, the wilful mur¬ 
der of a slave in Barhadocs, our oldest and most polished co¬ 
lony, and the one where by far the greatest proportion of 
Whitca reside, was only punishable by a fine of 14/. lOs. With 
great diiliculty a law was carried, making it capital; but in what 
terms? Whoever shall * wilfully', maliciously, wantonly, and 

* •viiihmt jn'oxxHiaiion, kill and munler a slave,’ shall suflcr death I 
So tfiat if there be any thing to provoke the blow, (and who 
shall say how liule may serve for such provocation)? the ca¬ 
pital penalty is escaped. ‘ Beyom! this,’ says Mr DwarriF, 
the Commissioner, ‘ tliere is no legislative provision rcstrain- 

* ing the absolute power of the master over the slave, or in- 

* llicting punishment upon the owner, or others, in ease of 

* inaiiiing, mutilation, disinemberinent, or cruel treatment. No 

* other act of assembly lias been framed for the protection of 

* slaves ; no tribunal is specially appointed for inquiry into their 

* wrongs. A slave who is, or thinks himself aggrieved, looks 

* in vain in this place for a proper quarter in which to prefer 
‘ his conqilaint; it can no where * be received. The commis- 
‘ sionei's inquired anxiously, ‘Ms no injury to slaves by their 
“ masters punishable, except murder ?” Answer. “ Short of 
“ murder, the power of the master is alisolulc.” “ Cun ii 
“ slave apply to a Magistrate, in ease of sciious injury from a 
“ White, for redress or protection .** ” Answer. “ Slaves sZ/rWr/* 
“ be able to apply to a Magistrate when ill treated; but it is 

not so.” {luist Ui’poU, pp. G2-3,) This Report is dated 
Hjth May 1825. The Barbadocs part was prepared in J828; 
and relates to a population of eighty thousand human beings. 
It is probably, since the date of this iTU|uiry, that the legislature 
of Baibadocs pa'^sed the New Meliorating Ac(, which, after two 
years discus'»ion, they have given as a sort of iiUimatum, and one 
MO satisfactorily to themselves, that they say it must * endear their 
‘ rememorance to posterity. ’ {Addiltonal Vapns, 1825, p. 29.) 
Yet this act has been disallowed by his Majesty’s Government, 
cm account oi the reprehensibio provisions with wliich it so largely 
abounds. A few examples may suiliec atouee to justify the ro 
jcciioit, and to moderate our expectations of colonial reforms. 

section 48, if any one kills a slave, in the attempt to maim 
j or iiijuic any white person, he shall suffer no puiushmcn4 nor 
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be proceeded against in any way; and by sention 44> an^ wan¬ 
ton act of cruelty—‘ wantonfy, malicioudy^ and cruelly whippings 
beating or druhing any slave,’-^is punishable with fine not ex¬ 
ceeding 25L currenCy-*-any * mutilating, maiming, or dismember-^ 

* ing a slave, ’ is punishable with fine and imprisonment, but no 
minitnum is fixed} so that it may be a shilling fine, and four- 
and-twenty hours imprisonment. Not exactly such are the 
punishments denounced against the offences of slaves. By sec¬ 
tion 47, any slave who ^all hear any other slave speak any 
words tending to mutiny, and not disclose them, shall suffer 
deaths but by section 48, if he gives information leading to 
conviction for insurrection, he is rewarded with his freetlom 
and a pension ! By section 32, ‘ OjDerivg to strike* a White, is 
punishable with death ; and by section 27, ‘ insolent language or 
‘ gestures to or o/'a White, swearing, riding faster than a walk, 

* driving faster than a trot, and many other similar acts, are 

* ppnisliablc with whipping, not exceeding 39 lashes. This act 
was passed in March 1325* 

Jumiaca has done literally nothing in compliance with the 
urgent representations of the Government ev^r since July 1838. 
Tlie bill to make slave evidence admissible in certain cases, wav 
thrown out in the Session 1824, there being no one to support 
it but the nioVcr. It was again introduced during the late Ses¬ 
sion, and thrown out by a majority of two to one—some who 
supported intimating that it would oe the extent of their con¬ 
cessions to the mother country. The slave population of this 
Island is 340,000. In the colonies comprehended under the 
Leeward Island government, and containing above60,000 slaves, 
no measures have been adopted in consequence of the recom¬ 
mendations of Government and the resolutions of the House of 
Commons. The Bahama legislature has passed a conwlida- 
tion act, in which such provisions are introduced as have pre¬ 
vented its being allowed by the King in Council, although one 
or two improvements are made; the sanctioning of slave mar¬ 
riages under certain restrictions, and the preventing families 
being separated by sales and bequests. Among the objection¬ 
able clauses there is one of a description so grossly unjust, as 
almost to defy belief. If a slave is sentenced to death or trans¬ 
portation, he is to be appraised by section 69; but * if it shall 

* appear that this owner had treated him or her with inhunian- 

* iiy, and that nece$!iittj or bard usage might have driven sudli 

* slave to the commission of the offence,* then the owner shall 
receive no compensation—but the slave is still to be punished ! 
{Papcis^ 1825, p. 37.) Tiiis act too, while it repeals other acts, 
excepts a clause in one of them and thus keeps it alive. That 
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clause makes it a capital thence in any Negro, Mulatto, or In¬ 
dian to assault a White wiui any dangerous weapon—and a mis¬ 
demeanour punishable with fine or whipping, if any person 
of colour be * otherwise abusive to any white person/ Lord 
Bathurst pointed out this circumstance to their attention, and 
expressed his confident expectation, that as soon as the omis¬ 
sion was observed, it would be supplied by including this clause 
in the repeal. But the Assembly remonstrated warmly against 
such an interference; asserted that the best protection for the 
negro was the voluntary kindness of his master; and refused to 
m&e any change in the law, * from a strong sense of the great 

* impolicy and absolute danger of making any further innova- 

* tions at present in the slave system of the colony, and a decid- 

* ed conviction of the correctness of the principles on which 

* they are now acting. * In Bermuda, nothing whatever has 
been done; and in Grenada, a bill was brought in, after 
many delays, passed the Assembly, and was before the Council 
in March 1825—since which, the Parliamentary Papers con¬ 
tain no account of its progress! In Dominica, there were 
some improvements made upon the condition of the slaves 
about eight years ago. Their evidence was admitted, under 
many restrictions; but the accused was allowed to clear him¬ 
self by his oath. The Governor writes, 2Bth March 1825, 
that * he is still unable to report any meliorating act passed 

* by the Legislature of*lhe Island, though he has repeat- 

* edly and strongly urged ihe subject both by publick mes- 

* sage and other means. ’ He adds, that he ‘ plainly perceives, 

* even among the hast disposed of the in'ojmclors^ an apprehen- 

* sion that, by going to the full extent that has been recom- 

* mended, they may relinquish what they consider to be neccs- 
‘ sary authority over the slaves. ’ In Tobago and St Vincents, 
the propositions of Government were rejected in very peremp¬ 
tory terms. The Governor of Tobago, in October 1821, gives 
it as his decided opinion that nothing more will be done; and 
the Assembly, in rejecting the Trinidad Order in Council, de¬ 
clare, that they have already * gone as far as prudence and pro- 

* priety can justify, and that to adopt all the measures reconi- 

* mended by his Miyesty*s Government, would be equally de- 
‘ fitructive of the inieresls of the master and the happiness of 
‘ the slave! * The Assembly of St Vincents, in answer to the 
reconffmendation of Government, advise it to keep in vipw the 
maxim of Lord Bacon, that men, in their innovations, should 
follow the example of time, which innovateth greatly, but quiet¬ 
ly, and by degrees ! 

In the late proceedings upon the postponement of Mr 
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Brougham’s motion in the House of Commons, it was stated, 
that some steps had been taken by the Local Legislatures since 
the dates of the Papers: And apparently since notice was giv*ett 
last Se«>sion, of the subject being to be taken up in Parliament, 
and since the country was seen to have resolved upon being 
trifled with no longer, a Bill is said to have passed the Assembly 
of Grenada, and another that of St Vincent’s, making certain be¬ 
neficial changes—it is also said that Tobago has done something* 
It was distinctly admitted, however, that all the greater colonics, 
and indeed all the thirteen having Legislatures, with the excc|>« 
tion of these two or perhaps three, had turned a deaf ear to 
the urgent and often repealed representations of the Government, 
backed by the unanimous resolutions of the House of Cominous, 
and the known sense of the country at large. Notwithstanding 
this undeniable fact, and after all the experience which we 
have had, it appears that his Majesty’s Government are resolved, 
if Parliament and the country permit them, to give the West 
Indians once more the power of adopting or rejecting the pj'o- 
posed measures of reform, and to put oiF for another year the 
only proceeding which can effect the object which almost all 
have, and all protend to have, in view. 

To us it appears manifest, that supposing the West Indian 
Legislatures far more desirous of complying with the desire of 
the mother country tlvm their conduct in any one instance 
warrants, the interposition of PaTliament is necessary for their 
support. Placed as they are in the centre of a population in^ 
curable in their avcision towards the proposed reforms, those 
Assemblies are wholl}^ unnble to combat the force of the preju¬ 
dices and jiassions which surround and assail them on every 
side. The countenance of the mother country, and her con¬ 
stituted iiuthorities, is not enough; they niu'^t have the inter- 
po>!ition of ihrcct Influence—of overruling Power, to ntrengthm 
their hands, or rather to do fhat good woik hu ihem,^ which, 
they are either unwilling or unable ihemselveb to acconiphsb. 
If they are still unwilling, nothing but Parliamentary authority 
can effeet the object; if they are well disposed, but unable, 
From the prevalence of local influence, they will be the first to 
rejoice that those have entered upon the task, whose power to 
perform it is as indisputable as their right to undertake it. ^ 


* The reason for postponing the question till after the Holidays 
was, that fuller inforniation might be obtained of wiiat had been re¬ 
cently done in the West Indies. 
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Art* IX- Consid^atiohs on the Expediency t^f the Law of Eh'~ 
tail in Scotland: By Patrick Irvine' Esq. Writer to the 
. Sign^ Edinburgh, I8S6. 

if a very shoi^ and a very sensible book, upon a siibject 
^ of the utmost importance to Scotland. 

,. There is probably no country in Europe in which the pro¬ 
perty of the soil is so absurdly regulated as, under our system 
of entails, one half of the land of Scotfand actually is at this 
inoment, and as the whole of it is in eminent danger of being 
aopn. j^me eiforts have been made at different times to im¬ 
prove Its condition ; but these have always failed, or have ag¬ 
gravated the evils they were intended to cure; partly from the 
question never having been properly taken up by the country at 
large, and partly from the misinformation or misconduct of the 
individuals who have endeavoured to remedy mischiefs which 
nobody ventured to defend. If any thing can excite the attention 
of the public, or of our landed owners to this subject, wc should 
think it would be a plain statement of the actual circumstances 
of the case, joined to* the consideration that the latter cannot 
remedy the evils under which the country suffers, without, at 
the same time, directly improving their own personal interests. 

Irvine has collected the leading facts with such care, and 
has expounded their* consequences with such Judgment, that, 
for practical instruction on this subject, nothing is necessary, 
except to read his work; of which the only defect is the rare 
and meritorious one, that he is too diffident in hazarding his 
own opinions. 

The origin of Entails,—by which we mean the recognition of 
ia power in any owner of real property, to subject that property 
Jbr.ever to any conditions he pledses,—has been much discussed 
by lawyers and antiquarians. In particular, it has been keenly 
^coDt^ted, whether such a power arises solely from the authority 
of the State where it is permitted to be exercised, or is warrant- 
' ed by of ^hc original feelings or notions which a^e connected 
vrilh our idea of property. However this may be settled as a 

S al problem, it is tojerably clear, that the modern system of 
ing in Scotland owes its authority at least, if not its origin, 
imlely to an Act passed by the Scottish Parliament in the year 
1685. Attempts had, no doobt, been made before this, no^ 
only to prescribe the order in which all future heirs should suc¬ 
ceed. but to protect this anticipation of futurity, by devices 
might the property both from the will, and from 
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the misfortune, of each individual who might successively become 
the holder of it. There was only one case, * however, prior to 
the Statute, ip which the. efficacy of these, cjevices was made tl^e 
■^subject of judicial detcrmipatipn, and though they wete fourtd 
to be effectual on that occasion, this deciiion, instei^ of allaying 
doubts, seems to have only excited addition^ alarm; and the 
probability is, that if the matter had been left to work its oiya 
way in the courts of law, the system that at present exists mlj^t 
liave been softened or avoided. But, unfortunately, the political 
condition of the country put people under a temptation to fly 
to the,most extravagant system of entailing, in order to rescue 
their property on any terms. 

The tyrrany of the Steuarts was at this time at its height; and 

* amidst the new treasons’ (says Laingf) * which the Parliament 

* created, and the numerous attainders which it pronouncec^ 

* an act of an opposite tendency was passed to authorize tke 

* perpetual entail of lands. That the Scots should have te- 

* mained so long ignorant, or have availed themselves at such 

* a late period, of a feudal institution, which other nations were 

* desirous to explode, arc circumstances sufficient to excite our 
‘ attention and surprise. The statute of entails was evaded in 

* England before the Scots had begun to study or to improve 

* their laws; and the early sovereigns of the Stewart .family 

* would never have consented to a device adapted to perpetuMe 

* a feudal aristocracy, which i( was the uniform policy of thejr 

* house to depress. But the nobility were now no loni|er 

* the object's of jealousy or fear. The Estates were requirca'to 
' copArni the sentences of Jerviswood,^Argyle, and Porterfield; 

‘ to ratify the opinions of the .Court of Session, that it waa 

* treason not to reveal the demand of contributions for traitors, 

* nor to abjure the treasonable declarations of the fanatics; to 

* approve, the practice of the Justiciary Court, in proceeding 

* to trial and conviction (be day after the citation was given; 

‘ and the nobility were secredy alarmed at the retrospective 

* treasons which they were employed to create. From these 

* they perceived that, the declaration of new laws and of new 
‘ crimes was lodged entirely in the breast of the judge; and* 

* from the numerous attainders which they Mfere required 

* pronounce, they felt, with terror that tbeir lives were exposed 

* to. the mercy, and their estates to thh rapacity, of the servants 

* of the Crown. To preserve their estates from forfeiture, and 

* their families from ruin, it wpuld appear that they sought an 


* * Stormont, 26. Feb. 1662. 

I HUtury of Scotland, Vol. 4. B. 2. p. 106. 
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* indirect expedicttt to elude the itriqi^tous laws and cermpt 

* pfictices .which they were'too dependent to reject or to resi^. 

* Entails had already been introduced in a few instances; but 

* were reprobated as repugnant to the genius of the laws. Cor^ 

* ruption of bloody which obstructs the course of succession, 

‘ was a penalty never incurred as the consequence of attainder, 

* unless it were inflicted by an act of disJiabilitation j and the 

* Estates^relying secretly on tlje maxim, that nothing more could 

* be forfeited than the person attainted was entitled to alienate, 

* passed an act by which lands might be entailed to perpetuiti/^ 

* and the rights of an endless series of heirs be reduced to al- 

* most an iisufmctiiary interest during their lives. Under the 
pretext of securing these estates from alienation or debts, the 

* nobility undoubtedly expected to preserve their families, in 
J the event of an attainder, from the forfeiture of more than the 

* liferent interest or escheat of an heir. The Commissioner 

* consented to the act, to perpetuate his own acquisitions to his 

* family; and from the tyranny of James, entails were intro- 

* duced into Scotland, when the rigour of the feudal system 
? had almost expired.’ 

Those >yho live now can scarcely judge of the influence of 
these considerations. It may help them, however, in the esti¬ 
mation of their force, if we remind them that in those days the 
estates of the accused were frequently given away by the Crown 
before trial, and that these gifts were eflectual although the vic¬ 
tim might be pardoned ;—that trials, and, of course, convictions, 
for pretended treason, were competent after the death, or in 
the absence, of the alleged traitor;—and that such, in fact, was 
the lavish use of these prerogatives, that the forfeitures of no 
fewer than 403 of the most considerable persons in the kingdom, 
were declared to be illegal by one single statute passed soon 
after the Revolution. 

It was under these impressions that the Act of 1G85 was 
passed; and it was lately stated from the Bench, apparently with 
the acquiescence’ of all the learned persons who sat there, that 
it had been ^ the unanimous opinion of the Court that the case 
< of Stormont was wrong decided, and that entails had not a 

* foot to stand upon but the statute 1685. They are the mere 

* creatures of that statute.’ * Lord Chancellor Eldon has con¬ 
firmed this statement by saying that < there had been tailzies 

* before this, though the clauses intended to protect them had 
f been found incflectual for that purpose. ’ f 

♦ Hamilton against M'Dowall, Mar. 3, 1815. ■ 
j- pow’s Reports, Vol. 2. p. 208. 
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Now the practical import of this meoioi^able and QKMt 
008 statute may be very shortly explained, 1, It enables any. 
simple proprietor to specify, or to describe by legal mar^s, the 
series of heirs who are to succeed to his property throughout oil 
future ages. Having thus deiioted .to posterity the objects of his 
posthumous benevolence, or the form in which he chooses his own 
vanity to be gratified, it next enables him to rescue the land itself 
from the ordinary casualties of mortal possessions. For, 2. It 
empowers him to prevent every heir from selling, or giving, or 
otherwise conveying away, any fragment of the soil, or of its ad>- 
juncts. 3. Though he cannot prevent his successors from get¬ 
ting into debt, lie is armed with an absolute power to prevent 
any of their debts from ever affecting the estate; and, 4. In 
order to close up every hole, it entitles him to insert into his 
entail a general prohibition of * anj/ other act or died* by whidi 
any part of his ^arrangement may be violated. 5. The statute 
introduces a certain machinery, by which the infringement of 
any of the conditions thus attached to the descent of the estate 
necessarily defeats itself, by destroying the right of the person 
guilty of the infringement, and perhaps of all the descendants 
of his branch, and introducing a more faithful substitute, or 
class of substitutes, in his place. No precise limits have yet 
been set to the objects to which this prospective tyranny may 
bo extended; but the general feeling seems to be, that nriy conr 
dition may be prescribed, and enforced by the penalty of for^ 
fcitiire, which lias for its end what is called the preservation of 
the dignity of the family, that is, the preservation of the will of 
the entailer. He can, and generally does, order all his de¬ 
scendants to bear his own name and arms, and often, in the 
supremacy of his folly, he forces them to abjure all the other 
names and all the other arms in the world. Nay, he sometimes 
stretches his omnipotence so far beyond tlie period of his own 
resoluiion into dust, as to prescribe the houses which his de¬ 
scendants a thousand years after him are to live in, and the 
very liveries that their menials are to wear. 

Almost all tiie legal and political philosophers who lived 
soon after the date of this statute, and who contemplated it 
apart from the temporary causes that had produced it, were 
loud in its condeinnatipn; and they all anticipated that the day 
would come in which ‘ the artifice of entails ' would require to 
be put down, as it had been put up, by Parliament. Time baa 
justified those opinions, to an extent which their authors, in all 
the boldness of their prophetic spirit, never expected. In order 
to be completely effectual, entails must be recorded in a public 
register. This enables us to (compute their number wiw suf- 
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ficlcnt accuracy for our, present purpose. A hundred more or 
fewer is immaceriaU 

Now it appears, that previously to the year 1685, only 24 
entails had been executed in all Scotland. There enn be no 
better evidence how little people relied upon their validity at 
common law. But immediatly after the Statute passed, the 
nania began; and the result has been, that no fewer than 
1591 entails have since been fastened on the country. Their 
gradual progress may be exhibited by dividing the time which 
has elapsed since 1685 Into periods ol 20 years, and stating.the 
number of deeds which have been recorded during these re¬ 
spective periods. 

From 1685 to 1705, 79 entails. 

From 1705 to 1726, - 125 entails. 

From J725 to 1745, - 158 entails. 

From ]745 to 1765, - 138 cnltiils. 

From 1765 to 1785, - 272 entails. 

. From 1785 to 1805, - 360 entails. 

From 1805 to 1825, - 459 entails. 

t 

1591 

It might have been supposed that the luimber of entails must 
always have diminished as tlie practice of entailing w’eiit on ; 
because the less free property that was left, there should appa¬ 
rently be the greater desire, and the greater interest, to pre¬ 
serve what remained in that condition. But llie fact has been 
very different. With the exception of the period from 1745 to 
1765, when entails were slightly cliecked, the tendency seems to 
haxelieen uniformly Q7id rapidiytt}}on the increase: and the strong¬ 
est possible evidence of tins arises out of the procee<lings of tlie 
last few years. It’is stated above, tliat 459 ('jitails were re¬ 
corded between the years 1805 and 1825. But of these no 
fewer thap 342 have been put upon record since the year 181J. 

The chief ground on which tlie right of the ertiature of a day 
to impose fetters against society, and on the priiicipai property 
of the State, for ever, has been defended, is, that it lejids to pre¬ 
serve Great Families. But the delusion on which this passion 
for perpetuating the will of tlie individual over posterity rests, 
is as natural, and peihaps more so, in the mind of a poor imni 
as of a rich. Accordingly, it appears that there lias been a regu¬ 
lar entail executed and put upon a record of a paltry lodging in 
Iklinburch ;—that a small field in the county oCLtuiark has been 
lionoiired in the same way;—and that a house in the village of 
Foriar has been made the subject of tliis perpetual settlement. 
.-There are few people who will not smile at the absurdity of 
this. But really if the law is to have any sympulliy at all with 
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tlie seliibhness which makes the owner of a great estate please 
himself witli the idea of perpetuating his name, by connecting 
it with imperislmble soil, is not the s^e gratification os rea¬ 
sonable, when it solaces the fancy of a person who has fewer 
enjoyments at present, and nothing else to attest his existence 
hereafter? However,' the general state of the fact is, that it U 
the great properties that are most commonly and most anxious¬ 
ly entailed. So that it is not merely by the number of record¬ 
ed deeds, that the extent of the surface which the practice af¬ 
fects is to be judged of. Fifteen hundred and nincty-ono 
entails, if each of them denotes a separate land owner, amount 
to nearly u fifth of all the land-owners in Scotland, those of 
the very lowest class included, mid to a great majority of those 
of the higher rank. 13ut most of these individiKus arc the pro¬ 
prietors ol' large estates; so that the soil placed under the 
iuHuence of the system, bears a much greater proportion to the 
total land of the country. Sir John Sinclair publislied u Gene¬ 
ral Report of the agricuUual stitc and political circumstances 
of Scotland, in the year 1814. This Report contains a sUite- 
mentof the valued rent of every county, and of the valued rent 
of all the estates then known to be entailed. According to 
tliis Tabic, about one-third of the real property of Scotland, 
estimated by its valued rent, was then licld under entails. If to 
this there be added the entails which have been jnit upon 
record since, and if the many entails that have certainly been 
executed, tlioiigli they are not yet rccorcfed, and the extensive 
prcpaiutions for entailing by means of trusts, be taken into 
view, it may be assumed as perfectly certain, that at Iruat one 
half oj the ^joholc territorial pcopcrti^ of the kingdom is at l/tis 
meat fetlrreft by nitails. 

Besides the ('irdiuary causes that have been operating hither¬ 
to, there are two eirciimstauces which have now' a tendency to 
increase them still more. One of these is, tliut it used forincr- 
ly to be law, that no person could execute any deed of en¬ 
tail which could exclude his- own creditors from attaching 
the estate. But In in a recent case it was decided by the 
House of Lords, that the owner of an estate in absolute pro- 
j)erty might entail it, and then contract debts, which would ii(»L 
uilect the entailed land. When this rule is once well known, 
it will be harmless, because lenders will be warned oil' llic prt)- 
perty; but there are many land-owners who liavo been fortu¬ 
nate enough to borrow before it.was dreamt of. 'ilic other 
circumstiincc is, that there are no such entails as the Scotch 
ones in Kngland; aju! therefore, the rich men of the South are 
beginning to look Noilliward ibr land, <m the purchase of whii h 
they may lay out their capital, and then entail it, and lca\e it 
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for tlieir families, without a resident owner, forever. If this 
once begins, it is not easy to see- how an acre of land can 
escape. 

But it i$ of still more importance to observe that tlie tightness 
of the fetters has been increased in modern times, as much as 
the number of individuals or of acres over whicli they are laid- 

In spite of commerce, the proprietors of land still form a 
distinct clas&i on whom peculiar burdens are laid, and from 
whom the discharge of peculiar duties is expected. The mere 
circumstance of their having a permanent connection with fixed 
portions of the soil is of itself sufiicient to point them out as 
marked objects on the face of society. The members of this 
landed aristocracy are not only expected to maintain the here¬ 
ditary dignity of their families, but to occupy important public 
stations, both local and general. One of the necessary, or at 
least of the natural, consequences of this is, that many of the 
• avenues by which the Temple of Fortune is approached by other 
men, are shut to them. Their habits and views arc connected 
with their peculiar,situation; and, partly from disinclination, 
partly from unfitness, partly from the idea (erroneous perhaps) 
of dignity, and, above all, from their having less chance in a 
competition with those who have nothing but their personal 
vigour to depend upon,—they are, in a great measure, with¬ 
drawn from many of the avocations which ultimately enrich 
those who start without what is called the advantage of heredi¬ 
tary wealth. here the commerce of land is free, its owners 
are free too; for, in this case, their land can be used like any 
other property. But the first thing that strikes us, in looking 
at Scotland, or at .any other country where land is placed be¬ 
yond the reach of commerce, and the perpetuity of estates 
is preserved by artificial means, is, that a class of men is pro¬ 
duced, who, while they have to sustain difficult parts, and to 
hold high stations, are restrained in the efibrts which they might 
otherwise make for improving their condition;—and when 
thus thrown upon the family estate, and obliged to rest upon 
the old entail, in wdiat situation do they find themselves ? 

A Scotch proprietor under a proper entail .cannot name his 
own lieir. The heir in expectancy may be his son, who may 
be rebellious merely because he knows that his father cannot 
deprive him of an inch of his inheritance; or the holder of 
the property may have a family of daughters, who he may be 
certain will be expelled, the instant that he is dead, in penury 
from the place where their lives have till then been passed, 
in order to let in a stranger who may be called to the succes¬ 
sion, because it pleased the ancient founder of the entail to 
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have a preference for persons of (he masculine gender. He 
cannot part, for a price or without it, with a single c!od. He 
cannot employ any pat-t of the estate as a source of credit. 
Except by complj^ing with the vexatious and unsettled provi¬ 
sions of an inextricable statute, he cannot venture to advance 
money even for the permanent improvement of the estate, with 
any hope of ever being repaid; and if his predecessor has been 
fortunate enough to act in conformity with this statute, the 
next heir only tinds himself so much the poorer. It is only by 
availing himself of the permission of a still later Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, that he can make any provision for any member of his 
family: But if one or two preceding heirs have got in before 
him, he is doomed to know this statute chiefly by being its 
victim. Pie must keep up the mansion-house, and can neither 
Jet it, nor the ground in connection with it, beyond bis own life, 
although it may have pleased a predecessor, otherwise rich, to 
make it so splendid that it would ruin him to live in it. Every 
other landlord can encourage a tenant to lay out money in im¬ 
proving a farm, by entitling him to be recompensed by the 
person in possession at the end of the lease. But it is denied 
that this can be done by a proprietor under an entail. The 
consequence of which is, that he must either grant an ordinary 
lease, which leaves the estate unimproved, or must advance the 
money himself in the first instance, which he is generally in¬ 
capable of doing, and the whole of which he will lose if he should 
happen to dif the next day. 

Nothing made llicse restrictions tolerable, except two things 
wind], till lately, formed the gteat resources of such pn>prie- 
tora. J. It used to be held, that they could at least grant leases 
of any duration that they chose ; and That they could 
lake from the tenant a sum in name of entry money (called 
grassum) at the commencement of the lease. The real cJTect 
of these practices was, that entails were evaded. For thtmgli 
an owner was prevented from making a direct conveyance of 
the property of the estates, he did substantially the same thing, 
when he let it for a thousand years for a large price paid dowm at 
first, and a nominal rent ever afterwards. But it is w'ell known 
that neither of these things can be done now. It has been de¬ 
cided, and is not now to be doubted, that any lease of extraor¬ 
dinary endurance is an alienation, even when there is a fair 
rent and no entiy-money taken, and that taking of entry mo¬ 
ney of itself voids the transaction. The remark made by Sir 
Hay Campbell, the Lord President of the ‘Court of Session, 
and a lawyer of great learning, ability, and experience, exhibits 
a curious picture of the precariousness of property in Scotland, 
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it 18 to be tried by the nice tests arising out of our einail 
laws. * Lhave been, now upwards of sixty years employed in 

* studying, readtngy. practistngy hearing, and determining upon 

* all sorts oF questions in the laws of Scotland, and I declare, I 

* never beard trom the mouth of any lawyer, old or young,‘or any 

* judge, nor ever read in any book, nor figured in my own mind 

* till now, that an heir possessed of an entailed property, was, 

* or could be, under the smallest restraint as to t^in^ gras- 
sums upon the renewal of his leases, the entail itself saying no- 

* thing to the contrary. ’ These words were spoken judicially 
and with great deliberation ; yet it was not only determined in the 
House ol Lords that these innocent grassums were fatal to 
•leases; but it remains a question, whether they may not lead to 
a forfeiture of the title of the person who takes them. 

The practical result of all this is, that an entailed proprietor 
is not only under all the leading restrictions to which we were 
fornicrly accustomed, but that, in applying these restrictions, 
he is in far more delicate situation. The old rule was, that 
in so far as there was not a positive restriction set down, in 
plain, apt, and palpable terms, he was the absolute monarchy as 
it was called, oi' the estate. This being the principle, the ten¬ 
dency of courts of justice was always to support and extend the 
monarchy- It was the exemption from fetters, or, in other 
words, the freedom* of ownership, that was the favourite of the 
law; and tlie glory of judicial ingenuity consisted in breaking 
links and not in forging them. But this principle, though it 
remains ill words, is gone, or at least great^ impaired, in its 
practical application. Entails get now what is called fair play; 
that is, the preservation of the entail is .the leading object, and 
no favour is shown to any devices or nice distinctions which 
may be. resorted to in order to defeat it. In particular, the 
doctrine has been introduced and sanctioned, that an entailed 
proprietor may be required, and apparently under the penalty 
of losing the estate, to observe certain rules, for the observance 
of which he has no other guide except his own discretion. He 
therefore stands, to a certain extent, in the situation of an ad‘^ 
minhlratoTy and not always lor his own behoof. In judging of 
the legality of his proceedings, the interest of his successor nas 
become an important criterion; so that he has not only a mere 
life-interest In the property, but, while this interest lasts, if he 
goes a single step beyond the highway of the entail, be is tread¬ 
ing upon pitfalls which may devour him; and he only treads 
ii)K)n them with the Jess safety, that he has nothing but bis own 
iallible diserctkni to direct him. Wc arc far from intending to 
insinuate llial thcbc modern extensions of entails are to be la* 
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merited.. On the contrary, the ctms had arrived which miide 
it necessary to look the alternative Brmly in the tace, and to say 
whether entails were to be supported, or were to be allowed to be 
evaded by Undisguised devices* Much as we wish to see an end 
put to the whole of tiiem, we are dear that there was no way 
iw which this could be so ill done as by judtdal determinaiions, 
which, instead of striking at the root of the mischief^ might only 
diminish its apparent greatness; and therefore, we are glad 
that the full measure of their inexpediency has been brought 
out, because this is the most likely to lead to their statutory de¬ 
struction. 

IF the proprietor under an entail had nobody narrowly watch¬ 
ing his conduct, or if he was only liable to have his deviations 
from the deed corrected, he would not be placed in so awk¬ 
ward a condition as he stands in. But the genius of the inven¬ 
tor of the Act of 1685 has supplied very dhcacious machinery 
for detecting and punishing every lapse. For, in the ^rst place, 
almost every infringement of the entail exposes the person 
guilty of it to a forfeiture of his own right, and frequently to a 
forfeiture of the right of all the descendants of his body. 
And, in the second place, the heirs in expectancy are always 
tempted to discover challengeable transactions, by the reward 
of either getting possession of the estate, or at least bringing it 
nearer them. For the right to challenge- is not confined to tlie 
heir highest up in the scale. Every one of them, however re¬ 
mote, is held to have not only an interest, but a duty tu per¬ 
form, in protectif^g what they all look to; and it has been de¬ 
cided, that it was no objection to such a complaint, that there 
were iwenty-Jix^ existing substitutes, besides their possible heirs, 
interposed between the property and the person who complained. 

Sir John Dalrymple, who was a strenuous supporter of the 
whole of this system, was aware, * ‘ that the time may come, 
when, too much of the property of the kingdom being already 

< locked up, the permission to entail more of it would be no 

< longer any advantage to the nation. ’ ^ He adds, however, that 
he does not * imagine that that period will arrive for many hun^ 

‘ dreds of years;—^but intimates, that, * till this period arrives, 

* our conveyancers will be inventing new clauses to guard en- 
*tailt; our lawyers will be Inventing new devices to elude these 

* clauses; our Judges will, for some time, fluctuate between the 

* two; and our Parliament will be passing laws^to enlarge the 

* power of those who are too much limited by particular pro- 

* hibitions in their respective entails. ’ f Since the date of the 

* ConsideratiouB on the Policy of Entails, p. 86. 
t Dalrymple on Feudal Crimes, p. ISti. 
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statute of'16859 which is now 141 years ago,- ParlFam^t baft 
only twice interfered in this way; and though it is not unusual 
to hear Tcry intelligent persons praising these interferences as 
great alleviations of the inconveniences of entail, we must con-* 
fess that it haa always appeared to us that they are both the very 
reverse. 

The 10th of Geo. Ill* cap. 51, (passed in 1770), was chiefly 
intended to encourage entailed proprietors to lay out money on 
the Improvement of ihclr estates. For this purpose, it autho-* 
rises them to expend, upon the security of the profits of the 
land, 'four years rent on agricultural operations, and two years 
rent on the mansion-house and offices, being six years rent in 
all. The statute is full of conditions, under which alone these 
powers can be lawfully exercised, and it would require a good 
deal of arithmetical statement to explain the various ways in' 
which it operates on each heir; but its substance is this, 1. 
The person in possession may charge these six years rent against 
his successors. 2. If he does so, the person who succeeds must 
pay the interest; but if he chooses to give up/>ne-third of the 
clear profits of the estate, this sacrifice is enough, and he can 
be required to do no more. 3. If the heirs in expectancy after 
him choosyp to pay any part of the debt, (a supposition that is 
nearly fanciful), they can compel him to apply one-third of 
what remains to him in repaying them. The main fact to be 
kept in view is, that each heir succeeding to an entailed estate 
is liable to find himself burdened w'ith a debt equal to six yeai*s 
rent, of which he must pay the interest so lo^g as lie does not 
pay the capital,—and that this burden is so great, that it was 
ibreseen and provided for, that lie would often chuse to escape 
from it by giving up a third part of the clear rents. 

The 5tli of Geo. IV. cap. 87, (passed in 1824), was meant to 
enable the holders of entailed estates to provide for their fami¬ 
lies. It, therefore, i. Empowers them to settle a third part of 
the free rents on their widows, and one year’s rent on one child not' 
the heir, two years rent on two children, and three years lent 
on three or more. 2. The next heir can alw^ays get free of the 
provisions in favour of his predecessor’s children, by giving up 
one-third of the clear profits to a trustee, io he named fnj the Cmtrt' 
€if Session, He may, however, be obliged, in certain cases, to 
pay another third to the widow, besides tliis. 3. For the only 
point at which he is ultimately safe is, when all his payments 
together, under ioMacts, leave him only one^ihird of the profits 
of the inheritance. It is provided (§ 13), that he can in no 
event be obliged to part with more lhan i'mo-ihirds. But if he 
hi^pens to be altogether clear of the first act, then it seems 
that, under the second, he may be required to give up one-third 
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to the widovi and three year’s rent to the children of the pre^ 
ceding possessor. 

It has sometimes been supposed that these two ataiutes ob* 
vlated all the objections to our entails: For what, it has been said^ 
can an entaiUd proprietor desire more than that he should be 
enabled both^o improve his land and to provide for his family ? 
Now, for the existing man, it might be admitted that this is 
quite enough ; but if the condition of his descendants is to be 
looked to, It is certain that the attempt to accomplish these oh« 
jeets by means of these statutes, must only show, that the law in 
its present stale is a great deal worse than it was before. 

One thing, at all events, is^vident, that credit cannot be claim¬ 
ed for both of these acts at the same time, because, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, the one defeats the other. Mr Irvine shows this by 
arithmetical explanations (p. 82.); but, from his usual anxiety 
to avoid exaggeration, he has perhaps fallen into the opposite 
extreme, and lias not stated the thing half so strongly ns he 
ought, lie takes the case of a succeeding heir being allowed 
to retain /ti^o-tiiirds of the rent, and shows that, in this view, both 
statutes could not be operated, upon at once; which indeed is 
clear enough, when it is considered that cac/i of them allows 
the heir in possession to create burdens on his succes^^or to the 
extent of one third, and consequently only one of them could 
be operated on at a time, if that successor was always entitled to 
have two-thirds clear. But the fact is, that the succeeding heir 
is only certain of preserving o;/e-third ; or in other words, t/ie 
possessor of an entailed estate ixorih three thousand a ijear, may 
be reduced^ hy the act of his j)i'edccesso)\ to the enjoyment r /*only 
one thousand. Now, in this view, it may be said, with greater 
force than Mr Irvine states it, that both acts cannot be 
called into action at once; because, though this may be done, 
it can only be done by ruining the head of the family. And it 
must be observed, that these burdens arc not only heavy, hut 
that they have to be borne a long way. Since the next heir is 
only bound by the first act to give upone-ihird of his rents, and 
yet, as the debt, of which he must at least pay the interest, may 
amount to six years rents, the principal can scarcely ever be 
redeemed at all, and in point of fact very rarely is. Suppose 
an qitate to be worth 1800/. a year. Six years rent of tliis is 
10,400/.; of which the interest is 520/.; which is within 80/. of 
the third part part of the total rent; or in other words, the 
debt of 10,400/. must subsist against the estate till it be dis¬ 
charged, if tlie next heir pleases, by payments of 80/, a year. 
Then, under the other statute, the provisions to widows and 
younger children can only be discharged on a similar principle, 
2 
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iftnd tktiex^fcire tb^ae pitoVviions too have a tendency to become 
mere annual clatms'oa tbe etOate* The claim of the widoar 
indeed ceases with Her life ; bat those the children endure 
41 U the principal sum be paid. 

IF, from a coriviotion of the impracticability of availing him¬ 
self of both statutes at once, a wise man begins to think w^ick 
he will prefer, neither side of the alternative can seem very 
inviting; for the most obvious view of the case is, that he must 
either improve his estate by leaving his family destitute, or 
provide for his family by leaving the^estate unimproved. Upon 
a mWe minute inspection of each ac^ he will find both of them 
liable to objections which are pefhaps inseparable frdm any 

s on the principle, chat entails indeed are to 
that he who is about to die'may abridge the 
I, or of two-thirds of its worth, when it passes 
into the hands of the next person who is to maintain the dignity 
of the family ! 

The Entail Act (as the 10th Geo. Ill. cap. 51* is commonly 
called) is so confused and inextricable, that it has made, and pro* 
bably ever will make, a vexatious lawsuit out of every attempt to 
act upon it. If it were right in principle, this might be remedied. 
But TU pfinciple seems to be tainted by two essential vices. In 
iYie^firsl place, the prospect of getting the sum that is laid out 
made a burden upon the estate, is so precarious and awkward 
a security, that it is not safe for the possessor to advance money 
of his own, if he be m the rare condition of having it, and 
very difficult to get money to borrow, on the faith of it; 
especially since^ the security does not arise till the money 
has actually been expended; after which the lender is apt to 
find himself in jeopardy by endless formal flaws. Hence the 
result has been, that infinitely less has been done under this 
statute than could have been imagined. In the second place, 
no improvements can ever be properly conducted, when one 
man is to devise them, and another is to pay for them. ■ The 
statute docs not, and could not, check improvident or pernici¬ 
ous operations; but leaves this, within very wide limits, to the 
disCi^etton of the heir in possession; who, if he happen to be 
smitten with a passion for agricultural operations, more itching 
than'judicious, may force his successors to pay for alterations 
that arc useless if not hurtful, and which arc generally describ¬ 
ed in the accounts which are recorded as the evidence against 
the estate, as having cost a great deal more than they really 
did. Indeed the difference between the actual and the re¬ 
corded outlay may be so great that it is notorious that this 
statute is often resorted to, not so much for the sake of impror* 
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ing the estate, ta of rearing up a debt agauist k ; which the ex* 
is&g heir may dispose of as he pleases. In short, for proper 
agricultural improvements, the act is not very useful; but it k 
a fertile source, sometimes of disappotntnieT^t, and sometimes of 
improvidence and of trick, against estate. 

The 5th of Geo. IV. cap. 87, (usually termed Lord Aber* 
deen’s Act), is chiefly distinguish^ by the circumstance, that 
it, for the first time, introduces a regular system of Judicial 
Trusts for the management of private property in Scotland. It 
cannot be doUbted, that almost every heir in possession will 
take care that the sum which he allots to his widow and children 
shall, hereafter, be so allotted; and wherever this is done to the 
extent authorized by law, the next heir, instead of having any 
accounting with the family of his predecessor, will free himself 
of all further trouble, by giving over that third to the judicial 
trustee, and keeping the rest to himself; so that the tendency 
of the statute is to bring the affairs of every entailed estate 
under the inspection, and, to the extent of one third, under the 
controul, of an official guardian. 

But the most formidable objection to both statutes arises out 
of the very benefit which they were intended to confer. They 
were meant to improve the condition of entailed proprietors 
in all time to come. But it is quite plain that their practical 
effect will be merely to enable tnose who Jirst take advantage 
of them, to sacrifice their successors to their own convenience. 
The estate is protected indeed to the extent of one third of its 
value. But (o the extent of two-thirds the next heir is liable to be 
completely shorn; So that the ultimate result of these plana 
for the relief of the owners of entailed estates is, that in a very 
few years, when Lord Aberdeen’s Act shall have had time to 
operate,, each of them will probably find, when he comes to lake 
possession, that the estate is reduced, in so far as he is con*^ 
cerneil, to one-third of its actual worth. If, to this deduction, 
there be added the other claims to which every landed proprie* 
tor is subject, it may safely be stated, that, where both acts are 
brought into action, proprietors of estates worth two thousand 
pounds a year, will not actually possess a rental of five hun* 
dred: while the very causes of their reduction must double 
their impatience under it. What they will suffer from, will b# 
the existence of previous burdens or provisions upon the estate; 
and the existence of these is the very reason why no more can 
be added till these are cleared off;—So that they first get the 
estate in a reduced condition, and then, though this gives them 
the greater desire to provide for their own families, it makes 
it the more difficult for them to do so. 

VOL, xmi, NO. 86. G g 
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It .hM tp be«^re» tbat, aftei: a}]| th«jr ara .po vor«f 

oflT thatt it they merely t^n born to estates qf this dimi¬ 
nished valqe; and that it is no great hardship to a man that he 
has come into the wo^d with 500/. a year waiting for hU ac- 
ceptance*' According to this view, it would be no hardship if 
the division were repeated, and he were to have only 250/. pre¬ 
pared for htni; and it might even be better if he had been born 
pennyless—as in that case, at all events, his state would not have 
been greater than his mcaiis. But the whole system of Scotch 
entails is defended upon the ground of its tenden^^ to maintain 
the peroetuity of families in a state of due splendour. How this is 
to be effected by striking each of them down two degrees of dig¬ 
nity, and rearing a race of land-owners, who, although the line of 
their visible succession may be long unbroken, must be, for all 
practical purposes, in a lower and more dependent condition than 
any other persons possessed of the same wealth, it is somewhat 
difficult to understand. If the idea of preserving the heredi¬ 
tary state of the family by artificial props were abandoned, it 
miglit be immaterial whether the rents were great or small; 
but tile attempt to combine penury and state is vain in its prin¬ 
ciple, and contemptible in its result. 

It is sometimes supposed, that if it were not for entails, our ve¬ 
neration for ancient houses would decay; and that the respect for 
property in land, which is thought to be so useful, would be suc¬ 
ceeded by a vulgar taste for mere upstart wealth. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, can be more erroneous. There is scarcely any tendency so 
instinctive as that by which all men, the instant that they become 
owners of land, acquire the ordinary land-owner feelings. And 
when this Is connected with the hope, or with the recollection, 
of aacient family, it is a passion strong enough to support all 
the respect for the possessors of the soil which our manners or 
institutions require, without the aid of artificial devices. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is well known that the hereditary property of some 
of the oldest families in the country, has been preserved with¬ 
out tlic vexatious and degrading compulsion of entails. To fly, 
indeed, to an entail, is the mark and the propensity rather of a 
new man than of an old one. And the value of the neUvral 
landed aristocracy is, that its precariousness first induces its 
members to be prudent; and then, when they are not so, and 
their possessions pass away from them, they disappear from the 
scene altogether, and are succeeded by others, who become in 
thw day, not only the holders of their property, but their suc¬ 
cessors in all the feelings which constitute the peculiar, and 
what is supposed to be the valuable, character Which distinguish - 
es.the lords of the soil. The art^ial aristocracy is built on a 
difierent basis. It presumes that there are no principles which 
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jil tbfo oovntty make^ ineti nfttimdly'prodd of MriMitl bdiMiOf* 
sion; ftnd,thei^ore,UendeavoQT8tocreflXetbatfo«H^mfidfti<» 
ly^ for the good of the State. For this purpm it entries ettntf' 
tool to fetter that part of the public property in which the publio 
has the greatest interest, as long^ and in whatever manneri hie. 
folly may dictate; and, lest our admiration of antiquity should de* 
dine, it puts it out of the power of any wise successor he may have, 
to withdraw from a station which he can no longer sustain; and 
insists on fastening them all successively on society, astherepre** 
sentatives of ancient races,r-though they be reduced to a state' 
of pecuniary difficulty, which renders them the humiliation, and 
not the pride of the old family, and makes the recollection and 
the signs of what they once were, the most cruel circumstance 
in iheir condition. The one aims at preserving the class^-^m 
which, by the laws of nature, it can never fail) the other at*» 
tempts to preserve the individuals, ^in which, by the same law% 
it can never succeed. One of Sir John Dalrymple’s reasons 
for resisting the mitigation of entails in the year 1764 was^ 
tlmt * most men of entailed estates are in straitened circum- 
^ stances, because, in these days of general extravagance, most 
* of them live above their income. Therefore, for the dig- 
Riiy of the family, he is eager for supporting their extravagance 
at the expense of their creditors ! 

The time however, we think, is now come, when it is proper^ 
or rather absolutely necessary, to correct this great and increas¬ 
ing mischief. Some people start at the very i£a of touching en¬ 
tails, and seem to consider them as something sacred, the med¬ 
dling with which would lead to the dissolution of society. But 
these persons should recollect, that the object of their reverence 
was made by one statute; and that nothing is so natural, as that 
it should be unmade by another,—especially as the circumstances 
which gave rise to it no longer exist. They should further recol¬ 
lect, that the supposed inviolability of entails has been trampled 
upon by Parliament repeatedly, and generally with the perfect 
concurrence of entailed proprietors. The two statutes that have 
just been mentioned are examples of this. By these Acts, par¬ 
liament not only acknowledged the principle, that the person in 
possession might be freed so far from his fetters, but' that this 
might be done by sacrificing the vested rights of his succes¬ 
sors. Many similar examples might be given. The rights' 
of substitute heirs were encroadicd upon by the Act 
Union between England and Scotland, in so far as it exposed' 
entailed estates to forfeiture for treason. They were touched 
upon by the Act for abolishing heritable jurisdictions in 1747; 
and almost every recent Statute which lays burdens for pub- 
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lie parposes upon existing landed proprietorf:, as for jails, 
bridge &c«s aiithorJ^ these persons to accomplish ihe ob¬ 
ject unmedUtely in view, by disregarding the entail. There is 
nothing new, therefore, or startling in the idea of attempting to 
subject this system to legislative correction; and the only prac- 
licid or difficult question is, what ought to be done ? 

In considering this, one step at least seems tolerably clear;— 
which is, tbpt a marked line ought to be drawn between land that 
is already entailed, and that which is still free; and that the lat¬ 
ter ought to be saved peremptorily, and without a moment’s delay. 
One half of the country of Scotland is still perfectly open to any 
scheme of legislative policy. There arc no vested rights to in¬ 
terfere with its regulation. In framing any measure mr regulat¬ 
ing it, a great variety of points would, no doubt, rcqbirc to be at¬ 
tended to; But there is one general principle which ought to 
be taken as a guide, and the object of the whole plan^—and timt 
is, that the same compromise ought to be made between the power 
of ownership and the necessities of society, whicli was made by 
Justinian, and adopted in various countries of Europe, and is 
at this moment practised in England; the nature of which is, that 
though a proprietor may do certain things which shall affect his 
property when he is dead, he shall not be allowed to do every 
thing. Under this rule, the contest which has always subsisted 
and will always subsist, between the ambition of proprietors 
and the claims of the state, has been, and may be adjusted, by 
allowing individuals to entail to a certain length and nofaiihcr. 
The whole of this subject was fully discussed by tlie Faculty of 
Advocates in the year 1764-, when that learned Body prepared 
the Heads of a Bill to be introduced into Parliament, for alle¬ 
viating tjj^e evils of entails. It was carried, with only four dis¬ 
sentient voices, that no future entail should be effectual except 
against persons in existence at the date of the decdj and specially 
named in it. It has often been suggested, that it would be 
better to give the power of entailing for one, two, or three lives. 
But in truth it is comparatively immaterial what measure be ad¬ 
opted, provided it be not too loose; but the general principle of 
introducing some such measure or other, is indisputable; and 
this is all that we are anxious about at present. 

As to existing entails,—the Faculty of Advocates adopted 
the very same principle. They proposed that they should re¬ 
main in force during the lives of all such heirs as should be in 
existence when the statute passed, but no longer; leaving them, 
of course, as ^11 as the new entails, to be prolonged after the 
deaths of tl^p persons, for the same period, if the owner in pos¬ 
sesion atjne time should choose to do so. It is a remarkable 
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contrast to whnt we sometimes beer about the saeredncsi of 
entailsi that this principle of let^g them all die out/ both 
and new, within a limited and visime period, wes^not <mly 
commended by Lord Mansdeld, and carried by the Faculty 
Advocates, nearly unanimously, but that it was approved ot bf 
the Barons of Exchequer, by the Convention of Hoyal Burgh% 
by the Society of Writers tO the Signet, and even by a great 
number of Scotch Counties,—whose meetings, however, arc ao 
constituted, that certainly less weight is due, and is com0U>a*r 
ly attached, to their opinions, than to those of any other por» 
tion of the community. Their votes were valuable upon tbl# 
occasion, solely because they must have bc^ chiefly composed 
of those who held, or expected to hold, entailed property. 
The measure however, was defeated without being ever brought 
before Parliament; chiefly by Uic zeal and activity of Sir J^n 
!Dulrym))le, who raised a clamour, which at last converted some 
counties who had just before condemned his oppo- 
ey were convinced, we have understood, by live no¬ 
table ‘ consequences’ which Sir John endeavoiireil to show 
would follow the adoption of the measure. Of these it is suf¬ 
ficient to quote two. ‘ 77iird consequence: Money would bo 

* withdrawn from commerce to purchase land; and thereby 
‘ commerce would be hurt. I'mirUi consequence; Importa- 

* lions would decrease, and home consumptions and exporta- 
‘ tioijs increase.* 

After all, the scheme of letting existing entails expire with 
existing lives, is one which luul better not be revived, bcciiuse 
it does interfere with the rights of substitutes t<) such an tjx- 
tent, tliat there is little chance of its ever .being carried, lo 
subdue their oppositiiiu by satislyiiig their claims, two nunles 
of proceeding have been recommended. One is, to entitle the 
person in possosslon to buy them offj by ]mying tliein mi ade- 
<[uatc consideration, to be fixed by jury or otlierwise, for their 
inU'vests; and to force them to pari with their interests ujion 
receiving payment of the estimated viilue. The other is, to 
introduce no such compulsory process, but merely to allow en¬ 
tails to be brought to a close, by any voluntary arraiigcnieut, 
in which those who arc interested may concur. 

Of these two schemes the last appears to be the best, l^he 
first has to meet the opposition of long lines of substitutes, who 
may set forward their vested rights of expectancy; and an 
outcry, raised upon this ground, will have more ell'ect in defeat¬ 
ing the general measure than any thing else. Besides, the 
certainty of having a right to be paid for renouncing their 
iiopes, will make Uiem all unreasonable in their demands. Ami 
even though they bhould be perfectly reasonable, the calcula- 
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tion.c^ Uie value of their interest depends upon the chances of 
MO many lives, placed in such difierent degrees of proximity to 
the estate, that it would be almost inextricable. The scheme of 
vcduntary adjustment is liable to none of these obstacles; for no 
one could object to a settlement to which he himself had assented. 
Tlie only plausible objection to it is, that in most cases they 
would never agree at ml, so that no good would,be done. There 
are several grounds however for supposins, that this anticipa¬ 
tion would prove erroneous. It is found by experience every 
.day, that remote heirs, either from their respect to tlie head of 
tile house, or from their being conscious that they would gain 
nothing by unrea^nable opposition, concur in measures by 
which their nomin^ interests arc trenched upon. And as to 
those whose interest, from their nearness to the succession, is 
aaore substantial, they are commonly persons who would be 
most easily dealt with ; because, in the Jirsl place, they liavo 
something substantial to get for their consent; and, in the 
second place, because they must see that it is infinitely l>cttei' 
for them to have half tlie estate, free, than the wliole of 
aered. How often do sons and other near relations, 

:nothing to do with the debts contracted by the person 
session, bind themselves for the payment of these debts ? 
every such case, it would be a much less sacrifice to concur at 
cncG in breaking the entail; after wiiich a new arrangement 
might be mode of the unincumbered estate. This plan would 
certainly be of slow operation; but tliis, we tliink, is only an 
additional recommendation of it. In tlie mean time, the ex¬ 
isting entails would be dying out, while no new ones were 
made. So that, while some of them might survive, as speci¬ 
mens of what the system had been, the country would be suili- 
ciently freed of them for all practical purposes. 

The prevention of the execution ol new entails is the busi¬ 
ness of those whose duty it is to lorcsee and arrest public cala¬ 
mities. There are no vested rights to oppose them; so that 
they arc entitled to take the measure up purely on grounds of 
expediency. They will be told that the country has flourislieii 
in spite of the old ones; for this is what is uniformly urged, 
and always with perfect truth, when it is proposed to change 
any tiling Scotch. Scotland has unquestionably made nn ad¬ 
vance from barbarism to civilization, and from poverty to wealth, 
during the last hundred years; but it is equally unquestionable, 
that this advance has been made, in spite of many very bad 
things in her system, which it has lately been fbuiiu necessary 
to alter. No one can know the country without admitting, that 
thpugh many entailed estates have been admirably inaaogcd. 
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and some ^mUies perhaps been 8a:ted bj entatts, m their 
neral effects they have operated as a dead and vexy hekry weimt 
on its elevation. At any rate, till lately, less dian a dhird of Uiv' 
land had been touched by them. The true point to consider is, 
what is our condition to be half a centuiy hence ? 

As to the existing ones,—relief from tliem is probably only 
to be expected through the concurrence of those who have ac-r^ 
(]uired rights in consequence of tliem. Those in possession 
will at hrst shrink from letting the long race bo cut short; ax^?t 
think that it is better, even for younger children, to have one 
great brother or father who can em^oy his personal and ))o-C 
uticnl influence in advancing them, than to give them all mo- 
derate provisions of th6ir own. In opposition to this, they 
should accustom themselves to fancy, since tliey have never 
experienced, the sweets of unfettered property,—tne true great**' 
ness w'hicii consists in being out pf debt,—and the prob^ilifey 
that, after all, the stability of the house may be maiiituined by 
periodical prolongations of the limited entail. Those in ex-* 
|Yectancy will be sanguine in their hopes; eveir one tliink- 
ing that the prize will certainly fall to him. Bui their ex¬ 
position is the most unreasonable of all. 'Because a law au* 
tliorizing amicable adjustments, which is all that is wiinte<l, 
will leave them at full liberty to act as they please; iiml it is 
plaiiiljf better for tliem to get the value of their expectations 
now, than the chance of their visions hereafter.—WImtever is 
dune, either ns to the past or the future, it is to be hoped that 
no more attempts will be made to reconcile the incompatible 
objects of preserving this entailed aristocracy, and yet letting, 
one class of its members nibble the estates out of which the 
next class is to subsist, all away. Each heir ought cither to 
get the property unincumbered during his day, so that he may 
maintain his station, which was the original idea,—or the whole 
system ought to be shaken and subverted. 


Aut, X. 1. Reports and Evidence on the State of Ireland^ 
ordered to be printed the Mouse of Lords and toe House 
Commons* Session 1825. 

2 , A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and Tenant vi Irelayid^ 
By John Fim.ay, Esq. Dublin, 1825, 

^T^Hounii we hear of nothing yet in Parliament but Hanking 
and Finance, the Session cannot pass over without some¬ 
thing being done, or announced at least as.about to be done, 
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tor Ireland* wa may be assured, is now the vital and 

the urgent question for England; in comparison with which, 
alLc^her questions, whether of domestic or of foreign policy, 
shrink into insigntficaiicfr—mid as to which it seems at last to 
be felt that the time is fast approaching, if in fact it be not aU 
ready come, when temporizing and evasion will be no longer 
practicable, and something decisive must be done for the rdief 
of that distracted and strangely misgoverned country. 

Our object at present, however, is not so much to exhort or 
convince, to censure or, expose, as simply to give information; 
‘»and, in particular, to draw the attention of our readers to 
.such parts of the Evidence lately produced to the Parliament 
tary Committees as seem to be of the greatest importance. 
This evidence is so voluminous, that but few persons can have 
leisure to examine the whole of it. It abounds too in repeti¬ 
tions; and is so entirely without arrangement, as to the sub¬ 
jects it refers to, that we really cannot but think that most 
readers will profit more by the perusal of such a selection as 
we are about to offer, than by any attempt to digest the whole 
mass for themselves. We consider the appointment of these 
Committees, and the free scope that was allowed to their in¬ 
quiries, as infinitely creditable to the Government—and as af¬ 
fording the best pledge of their sincere intention to act upon 
the invaluable stores of information with which they hrfve thus 
been supplied. That, however, is ikeir business—and the 
greatest and most arduous tliey have ever had to perform. It 
15 ours, in the mean time, to dispose, and enable the public to 
cooperate in this great work, by laying shortly bel'ore them, 
from these authentic sources, the true state of the facts;—and 
in this view wc shall proceed, without farther preamble, 

To arrange the evidence in such a manner as to show distinctly 
the several evils which exist either in the law or in the appli¬ 
cation of it; and, To trace cut and explain in general the 
scope and character of the measures which are now re(]uisite 
for their redress. We omit, for the present, any thing touch¬ 
ing the great questions of Emancipation and the JCcclesiastlcal 
Establishment, and shall confine ourselves to the C-ivil affairs 
and institutions of this unhappy country—beginning with tlie 

Administration of Justice .—One of tlie greatest evils that has 
afflicted Ireland, is the defective adnunistration of the laws. 
The must abominable violations of public duty by magistrates 
have long been allowed to go on, in opeirday, whiiout notice 
oj^epriiiiand : and, we are persuaded that it is to this most 
Cmpablc,neglect or connivance that we should attribute a great 
part of that habitual hostility to the laws, and of those per{>e* 
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tiial disorders which are «o fatal to the progress of uui<isti^t 
and the prospect of repose. We sh^ not) howeveTy hegtit 
with the details of these monstrous abuses, to which we joannof; 
doubt that a remedy will now be applied; and proceed at once 
to more manageable statements. 

On the Superior Court Sy Mr O'Connell gives the following 
free and important evidence. 

* Id the Court of King's Bench, every thing is done tliat one agi 
wish. 1 cannot say that of the Courts of Comroon PJeas or of the^; 
Exchequer; though there are indiyidual judges in both of whom 
think highly. The Court of Chancery is not so well: indeed it givei^! 
no Butisraction at all. The apprehension of partiality is more occa<^^. 
eioned by the kind of instruments that arc used to bring questions to 
trial, than in the superior judges themselves.'—‘ The Sheriff of 
Dublin give a pledge before their election of taking a particular part 
in politics against Catholics. *—* Catholics would rather submit to 
great wrongs than attempt a trial in Dublin. *—* In Limerick I havei 
seen instances of .the grossest and most outrageous opposition in par* 
ticular juries to the administration of justice. ’ * 

Although for a few years back the appointments to the llench 
have been made in a more decent manner than formerly, still 
the manner of selecting judges from the Bar might be improv¬ 
ed. As to the proceedings of Corporation Slieriffs, they were 
so fully exposed in thfe late inquiry before the House of Com¬ 
mons into Sheriif Thorpe’s conduct, as to render it unneces¬ 
sary 1.0 make any comments on Mr O’CcnnclFs evidence upon 
the notorious partiality with which they pack juries for particu¬ 
lar cases. The remedy here is obvious and easy : But the bu¬ 
siness connected with the superior courts that presents to our 
’ notice the grossest abuses, is the conduct of Sub-sheriffs in Ire¬ 
land. We alluded to this subject in a former'article; and wc 
are happy to find correctly—though our intbrmution was ne¬ 
cessarily imperfect. At present we have the decisive evidence 
of a most respectable and experienced witness, Mr Joseph Ab¬ 
bott, a solicitor of twenty years’ practice, in which he minutely 
narrates the inaiiner in which the duties of sub-sherifls are pci> 
formetl—or rather evaded. 

* Tlicre arc very great difficulties in executing process on judg¬ 
ments recovered, which arise from the very imperfect manner in 
which tlic duty of sheriif is performed; so much so, that we are in 
the habit of saying that the obtainment of final process is the begin¬ 
ning of trouble. There is no ostensible office where a sherifi* is to 
be found ; that is the primary difficulty. Where you find him, and de- 


* Evidence, 1st Lords’ Report, 123. The references ia this ar¬ 
ticle are to House of Communs’ Copy of the Lords' Report. 
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liver trim a writ, he will perhaps look at it and say, ** Well^ 
*^ 'it M well ’'-—or i will take care of iU ” If you press him to the 
execution of it, if it be against the person, you find that he has no 
bailiff; he never keeps one. The person who delivers the writ is 
then prepared to demand that the Sheriff will grant a special war¬ 
rant, which he will do to any person named, on the payment of cer¬ 
tain extra fees, and giving an indemnity against the consequences of 
mistake or error in executing the process. But in nine cases out of 
ten tiie writ is not executed, aa the Sheriff givea the party notice, so 
that it becomes perfectly nugatory. As to execution against goods, 
the course is this: the Sheriff expects of the two the defendant will 
be a better customer to him than the plaintiff; as the defendant is in his 
bailiwick, and the plaintiff is not 1 it is, therefore, the usual practice 
to get the fees from tho defendant, to which the Sheriff would be 
entitled upon executing the writ for the plaintiff. If the defendant 
has arrived at that state of difficulty at which he will cease to be a 
productive man t(f the Sheriff, and if the plaintiff outbids tlie defend¬ 
ant, he may probably have his process executed ! 1 have been con¬ 

cerned for a number of persons in the neighbourhood of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, and other manufacturing towns, who have had 
very consideralile dealings with persons in the country towns of Ire¬ 
land, and who have been so far deterred from continuing to trade in 
the country as to close their books ; some of the most respectable of 
those persons saying it was not worth while to do business in it. 

The under-sheriff is a person who makes his office, as far as possible, 
071 inheritance $ he looks upon the defendant as a permanent cus¬ 
tomer, being within bis jurisdiction. I have been informed, and 1 
have no reason to doubt the fact, that instances have occurred of a 
regular annuity being paid by a gentleman in Ireland to the Sheriff, 
who had compounded on a large scale for his fees; in one instance 
I have heard that 1500/. a year was paid by one individual. ’—* The 
Act of 3. Geo. 4. by enacting that you shall direct no writ to tlie co¬ 
roner unless the party defendant be of kindred with the Sheriff, has 
cut off the last chance the plaintiff had of getting his process exe-. 
cuted. ^ The difficulties of proceeding by mesne process in Ire¬ 
land arc not less numerous, nor the removal of them less important 
than those stated with respect to final process. No Sheriff in Ireland 
ever troubles himself about tho execution of mesne process; he /in.> 
nothing to gain by if, much to ]o>c. In many instances the debtor, if 
arrested, would pay or secure the debt rather than expose his situa¬ 
tion by applying to his friends to procure bail, and thus the prospect 
of fees would be precluded ! In Ireland it is impossible (with few 
exceptions) to get process to enforce special bail executed.'—* This 
is a subject particularly deserving of attention at the present time, 
when so strong a disposition is manifested to cm])]oy English capital 
in Ireland. Hitherto it has come within my own knowledge, that 
persons in trade, and others in England, have been deterred from 
doing business or embarking their property in the country, by reason 
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of the koora dlfficuldes atteodiog upoo the eijcecutidn nf lev proom 
*ia civil luits. The sad experience of persoaejn trade in irownd hot 
proved Umt such apprehensions were but (oo veH founded. The 
older and more opulent class of persons iar Dublin frequently decline 
doing any business with p^aons in the country, except ror cash; 
younger and less experienced traders, anxious to do biAiness, are 
frequently induced to embark in a credit trade, in most instances to 
their ruin. They frequently, from this cause alone, become bank^ 
rupts, having nothing to return to their creditors but a schedule of 
debts, a small part of which is ever collected. The HherilF gc** 
nerally delays the return of the writ for as long a time as possible,; 
until a conditional rule for a fine be entered ; wlien, before the time 
for making it absolute arrives, he files his writ with whatever return 
he thinks proper upon it; the cost of this conditional rule of the af¬ 
fidavit on which it is grounded, and of the renewal of the writ, 
usually falls on the plaintiff^ If the plaintiff apply for an attachment 
against the Sherifi' for a false return, the Shcriif may discharge him¬ 
self by affidavit in reply. If the plaintiff proceed by action, lie dues 
so at the risk of treble costs, upon the swearing, perliaps, of persons 
of a iow and more than doubtful description, who are Coo easily to 
be had in sucti cases, through the influence of the defendant, or of 
the Sheriff himself! In prosecuting proceedings, therefore, in Ire¬ 
land, the plaintiff usually calculates rather upon the defcndanfs set¬ 
tling the demand in an early stage of the proceeding, than cm Ute 
operation of final process ; or he calculates upon inducing the bherifi* 
to do his duty by offering him a douceur in proportion to the sum le¬ 
vied. So prevailing is this practice, that few Sheriffs hesitate to 
for such remuneration ; arid even where the money has been 
confessedly levied and received by the Sheriff, he will frequently a>:k 
for what he considers a suitable remuneration for doing his duty, at 
the peril of delaying the ^turn of the writ, or making a false one 
of goods on hand. Such demands on the part of the Sheriff are ao 
well known to suitors in Ireland, as to produce very little observa¬ 
tion.’* 

Mr Doghert^, u barrister of seventeen .years practice, says 
farther upon this subject-^ 


* I think, on the part of the superior courts, there is no disin* 
clination to visit the Sheriff severely, when he is proved to have been 
guilty of any laches or misconduct. * But I am not sanguine tliiit 
the Commissioners of Law Inquiry will find out any cllcctiial mode of 
correcting misconduct, for I think the Jaw has, from time to time, 
done all which it can effect is a •want tff moralfeeling, * f 

No one, we think, can read this evidence, without being 
equally surprised and disgusted with the aboniinahlc course ol 
profligacy and corruption which is there exhibited. When we 
thus find, that a set of low attorneys, filling the ofiices of suli- 


^'Evid. Lords, 196. 


t Ib. 90, 
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fthierifis of the counties of {relnndy have been suiTered to bring 
down upon Uie whole community such extensive injury, as that* 
of depriving creditors of the means of recovering their proper¬ 
ty, for the sake of their own emolument, we discover a new 
proof, in^addilion to the many which already exist, to show 
that no civilized country has ever been so shamefully misma¬ 
naged as Ireland: and though Mr Dogherty tells us, that the 
wholo blame rests upon the had moral feeling of the people, we 
cannot but suspect, that there is a neglect and indifference, to 
say the least of it, on the part of the Judges, to which the 
continued impunity of the evil is in great part to be ascrib¬ 
ed. Wc have often heard it alleged, that tne Judges of Ire¬ 
land lean on most occasions to the side of official and profes¬ 
sional men; and there are circumstances, no doubt,' in the state 
of that unhappy country, that may well enough account for 
such a bias, though, in such cases as we arc considering, its 
operation must be most pernicious. Why else, wc would ask, 
should they not exercise the same effective control over tlie sub- 
sheriffs as the Judges of' England ? The law of the two coun¬ 
tries is in this respect exactly the same. English debtors arc 
not less disposed, we presume, to avoid legal process than Irish 
debtors, nor are English attorneys much more virtuous than Irish 
attorneys ; and yet the Judges of England have always been able 
to secure the execution of this oihcc in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

In respect to the measure which Government has taken, of 
referring this business to the Commissioners of Law Inquiry, we 
must say at once, that we expect no good fi om it. The truth 
is, that wc want no further inquiry • and as to a reform of the 
evil, the Commissioners, who are Irish lawyers, can scarcely be 
expected to lay the blame on the Judges, or to recommend to 
them the only true remedy, nanicly, a more active and vigilant 
discharge of their duties. On the contrary, they will probably 
propose the appointment of some new officer to execute process, 
and thus carry off public attention from the cause of the evil, 
and contribute to continue it. All that ought now to be done, 
ve think, is this;—Government should call upon the twelve 
Judges to explain distinctly, why the law has been inoperative 
in their hands, in checking such flagrant abuses—and at the same 
time should require them to use all possible diligence in giving ef¬ 
fect to its provisions. The only measures that should be taken, 
till it was seen what this, would do, ore, ist, to remove the restric¬ 
tion imposed by the Irish law upon the same person continuing 
year after v^r to fill the office of sub-sheriff; and, ^dly, to re¬ 
peal the pmniou of Mr Martinis Act, which prcvmis Coroners 
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firom executing process. That the consequences of the pi^esent 
shameful system are by no means confined to actual liti^nta, is . 
apparent from that part of Mf Abbott’s evidence, whidi shows 
its effect in destroying credit: and it is plain, that no measure 
which Government, or Parliament, or compauiesi, or landlords, 
can devise for increasing the capital of Ireland, can have the 
least effect till an effectual remedy be applied. 

Public Prosecutor. —Whatever may be thought by persona ' 
wedded to English institutions, of the advantage of leaving all 
criminal prosecutions to private exertions, there can be but one 
opinion of the folly of carrying this practice into Ireland. 

Mr ItochforCs Mvidencc. —■ What is your opinion with rcspoct to 
the propriety of instituting an office for conducting prosecutions?* 
—' 1 think there is a great failure of justice in most cases, fVom the 
want of some public prosecutor in the county towns of Ireland ; and 
I think so, from having seen the people so often ignorant of what 
they should do—not coming prepared with their witnosses-^not 
knowing how to conduct themselves. I speak of the Quarter*aes* 
sions ; 1 believe I might say the Assizes too. ’ 

In fact it was universally felt many years ago, that in Iro 
land it was absolutely necessary to give the public some secu¬ 
rity that offences should not escape unpunished, from private 
fear, favour or corruption ; and accordingly, there is a Crown 
Solicitor for each of the four provinces, who attends the As¬ 
sizes, and has authority, with the sanction of the Attorney- 
General, to carry on prosecutions at the expense of the Crown. 
Mr M. Barrington, the Crown Solicitor for Munster, says in 
his evidence, ‘ The Crown in general prosecutes every despe- 

* rate outrage, otherwise there would most likely be a total 
‘ failure of prosecution. 1 have always found, that whenever 
‘ the Crown has not prosecuted, there was generall}' no pro- 

* sceutjon, or an ineffectual one. * * 

Tins institution has no doubt been attended with excellent ef¬ 
fect, though it has been occasionally abused, by pulling the 
public to more expense in bills of costs and fees lo counsel 
than was right. But it should be made general; it should not 
depend upon the pleasure of the Attorney-General; and in¬ 
stead of four for the whole kingdom, a public prosecutor should 
be appointed in each county, like the. procuralors-fiscal in 
Scotland, to manage all prosecutions, both at the Quarter-ses¬ 
sions and at the Assizes. In Ireland, so many influences exist 
to prevent the private parly from prosecuting at his own risk 
—dislike, inability to incur expense, the fe^ar of revenge, tiio 
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pardaiStj and {UKtraption of ma^trat^s, and mai^ others, that 
such prosecutions may be fairly regarded as impracticable s 
and therefore, the appointment of a public prosecutor in each 
county, to receive all informations n-om the magistrates, and 
to conduct all crIminaLprosecutions, is the best thing that can 
now be done to amend the system of administering the criminal 
law in Ireland. 

Iiferiqr Cmrit^Q^rier ~ ses&ians.-^. Criminal Court,-^ 
Tlie general law in Ireland in regard to Quarter-sessions, is 
the same as in England; but in 1795 the Irish Parliament 
passed an act (35 Geo. Ill. c. 25.), by which the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant is enabled to appoint a barrister in each county to assist 
the Magistrates at the' Quarter-sessions, and act as their 
Chairman; luid by the same act a Civil Bill Court was created, 
to have its sittings at the time of the Quarter-sessions, in 
which the bai'rister is the sole judge. The experience of thirty 
years has proved the great value of this innovation upon old 
prejudices, and on the perilous practice of leaving the criminal 
law nt the mercy of an unpaid magistracy. The Irish Magis¬ 
trates are themselves amongst the first to admit the superiorly 
of the new practice: But we find, from the evidence of 
Dogherty, that the power of appointing barristers was soon, as 
a matter of course, turned into a job. This witness says, 

* Down to the administration of Lord Wellesley, I have al« 

* ways understood it to be the practice, an<! I am sure that an 
‘ observation ol' the persons appointed would lead one to think 
‘ so, that what is called the predominant county interest ope- 

* rated in the nomination of the ossisttant barrister, and he was 

* invariably found connected with the county.' * Lord Wel¬ 
lesley has the great merit of having put an end to this job; 
and also of being the tirst Lord Lieutenant wlio appointed a 
Catholic to tlie office, although it has always been open to 
Catholic barristers. 

The way in which business is carried on in the Criminal 
Court of the Quarter-sessions, is explained in the following 
evidence. 

General Bourke.-^* The junction of the Civil Bill process with 
the Quarter*sessions has been found extremely prejudicial to the 
due administration of the Crown business, by the disorder and con¬ 
fusion which it has introduced. In order to correct this evil, the 
Court of Quarter-sessions should be confined to the objects of its 
original formation, and be held at the usual times by the Justices of 
the Peace for the county, with the assistance of a barrister. The 
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Cml BtU Court thould be erected into % eqseratc tnbmuil* of wbiehv 
the aeuBtant barriiter should continue to be the judges’ * . '■ 'f 

Mr O'ConnelU-* Grand Juries at Sessions are selected from 
improper persons; lotf persons; the venders of beer and spirits find 
it a profitable trade to be Grand Jurorsi because ihe^ can vote against 
the finding ^ biUs for their customers, *—* Magistrates ought nut to 
be exempted from serving on Grand Juries/—* The appointment of 
petty juries at Sessions is equally baii» or perhaps worse.'—* The 
proce^ings of the Court are not conducted with order or regutarity» 
except where the personal character of the assistant barrister is of a 
more decisive nature.'—* The limited nature of the' fees prevents 
respectable attorneys practising, and has a natural tendency to ex¬ 
cite attorneys to multiply the number of cases.' f 

2. Civil Bill Court ,—By the act of the 35 Geo. III. c. 25, 
the Civil Bill jurisdiction was established, and made to extend 
to the several antecedent stiitutes respecting civil bills at As^ 
sizes. Mr Currie, the assistant barrister of the comity of 
Londonderry, says, ‘ The powers of the Civil Bill Court gd 

* to all actions upon bonds, upon promissory notes, and on 

* bills of exchange to the amount of 20/.; to all actions for 
‘ goods sold and <lt#lvered, and what are generally called nc- 

* tioiis of indebitatus assumpsit.^ to the amount of 10/., in trover 

* to ] 0/., and in actions on the case to 61, * | Tiie Court also 
has power to try actions of ejectment, when the rent docs not 
exceed 50/. a year. The following evidence explains liow the 
business is conducted. 

Mr O'Drischol—* There are a great many inconveniencies con¬ 
nected with the practices at Quarter-sessions. In the county of 
Cork I have known these courts to be extremely irregular, very 
crowded, and the business conducted in the worst manner possible.'— 

* In respect to swearing witnesses very great inconvenience arises, and 
great injustice, in consequence of the liabit of suborning persons to 
swear to the service of process, when no process has been granted. 
Thus execution issues on the process; and connected with the cxo» 
cution there is this great inconvenience, that it is not executed by 
tlie officer of the court, but by the'parties themselves.*—* The person's 
goods are constantly sold under the execution ; when in point of fact 
there was no original process, and when the party, against whom tlie 
execution has been executed, was totally ignorant of any process be¬ 
ing against him.'—* Are parties who have obtained judgmcnl at 
Quarter-sessions enabled to levy execution in their own person ? 
They are. ’—* Is that practice attended with inconvenience '» With 
great inconvenience and oppression. * % 
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Mr O'Cbnnell—* The CWil Bil! Jurisdiction whidi takes away 
the trial by jury* take! away the value of character, and gives a 
tendency to flippancy of swearing, *—.* Tlie number of cases Is in 
itself a great evil. *—* Decrees are obtained without a service of 
civil bill process at all, and very many decrees; on such a decree 
the person obtaining it makes the distress, and sells the goods before 
there is a possibility of discovering the fraud. The phrase of 
tUaling a decree is perfectly understood. I know a flagrant instance ; 
there was a tenant of mine, who had four milch cows; he got a 
typhus fever, which extended to his wife and children ; while he was 
lying in that state two decrees were stolen upon him ; every article 
be bad in the world was sold, and he was reduced to complete beg* 
gary. 77ic man did not otve a shilling / When a complaint was made 
to me of this, 1 found it impossible to institute a prosecution with 
success.’—‘ As to the mode of proceeding in the civil bill court, the 
hurry is excessive ; it is impossible to have any thing more undigni« 
fled or unlike a court of justice i]t%cneral than the civil bill court; 
there are two or three attorneys talking to their cllttits on every 
side; they are taking their instructions and examining their wit¬ 
nesses for the next cause, while the cause is going on. There is a 
great deal of vehemence of character about«the Irish ; the plaintiif 
and defendant, and their wives and their witnesses, are all bawling, 
at the same time the attorney is screaming. There is no poetry iu 
saying that Justice is frightened away. Six thousand cases have been 
decided in a week ! The circumstance of the assistant barristers being 
also practising barristers, ought not to be allowed to exist. ’—* My 
own abstract opinion is, that the evil of serving process for the re* 
cover}’ of small debts and the necessary increase of oaths, is much 
greater than any that would occur if they were irrecoverable, I be- 
neve few small debts would be unpaid if there was no legal process ; 
for no one would get credit but a man who had a character for punc¬ 
tuality.'—‘ I think it would be better if the assistant barristers were 
lessened in number, and increased, much, in salary; that they went 
stated circuits, and that they tried every question by jury.' *—‘ The 
assistant barristers try all questions of fact as well as of law (hemselvesi 
that aflbrds great facility for multiplying the number of cases,^nd viti- 
ous litigation. Tlie assistant barrister thus deciding alone on civil 
cases, cannot possibly view the shades and gradations of character.'—* I 
have a great reverence for the trial by jury in this particular, that it 
has a tendency to increase the value of character. The practice of 
the civil bill court has introduced a most frightful extent of perjury, 
and tends extremely to demoralise the Irish people. ’ f 

General Bourke—‘ The manner in which the business is carried 
on in the Civil Bill Court of the Quarter-sessions appears to be one 
of the most extraordinary confusion. 1 believe that in the county of 
Limerick, it iaas well conducted as in most counties in Ireland, and 
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itsven tber9» it ft >.& »Q9ns pt «iM ‘«3ttn^rdinK7 cimfimloAk 
oati^'li a4pini«^r«d ia a venr Irregular and iiaprof^ftr way t k 
Qhm MtouDistored, o^t bjrthe.cnun^ but by $Uwp$y$*t 1 
that myself, ami iHbink the Gbjafa^on uad tmosstiibty whieh aMi» , 
the proceedings of this court haye tended to faring the aumlnietfatioh 
of justice iu Ireland vei^ much into contempt.' * 

Mr De La Cout—* The sittings of the Quarter-scsfions are 
early and too lato; tliey sit so e^ly as six o'clock in tbe mormn^ 
and so late as eleven o'clock at night. It appears to me that tuie 
business ought to bo conducted with more coolness, and it) a mender 
not BO distressing to the suitors or to the attendants, the attorneys 
and the parties. ’ f 

Tliciiumeruub defects of the Civil Bill Courts which are inon-* 
tioned in thcjic extracts, call for immediate reformation. It Is 
obvious that bomething should be douc to compel the asbibtunt 
barristers to b|t at seasonable hours; but in order to do thisi and 
also to enable them to give bufBcient time to their business, a 
consuiemhle change should be made in the oflice. What 
that should be, is suggested in tlic Evidence, namely, to have the 
bniTHtcrs go circuits. And in place of having a barrister fur 
cad) county, two barristers to go circuit through four couniio^ 
and to have the salaries that arc now paid to four. Wc dif¬ 
fer, however, from those witnesses wdio would prevent the or- 
sisting builiters from practising in the courts in Dublin. 'I'he 
inconveniences that are said to arise from it arc nothing, In our 
opitiion, ill conipurison with the injury which the administTA- 
tiuii of justice would suffer, by depriving these barristers of the 
means of extending or keeping up their legal knowledge, and 
of iurniiiig dignified and iiKlepcndent habits. Wc think Colo<> 
nel llocbiurt takes the right view of the subject in his ^videuco. 

* Have you ever considered the project of preventing assistuhL 

* barristers frofn practising in the Courts or Dublin? I sliould 

* rather think it advantageous for the assistant barristers to 

* practise in the courts of Dublin. It keeps Up their knowledge 

* of the law ; and it keeps up their respectability with the Ma- 

* gistrates and the public in tbe country. There may be some 

* inconveniences occasionally arising from their being in a hur- 

* ry to got back; but, on the oilier hand, there is an advan- 

* tage derived from their being of a superior class of barn»« 

* ters, and capable of deciding the business quickly. ’ rf 
As to Juries, wc quite concur in opinion with Mr O’Connell. 

The plea, that it would be impossible to get through the casetf 
it each was to go to a Jury, we consider as good ror nothii^ t 
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(klgcd^,. ftad'ii mou iri^tfblw^ow^'fl^ 
ad<^Anuij|jiQ'to be delved^iroin tliiiirf^,%* • >: .s* >-•;« * '■/i‘ 'J.'^’I':.,' 

General Hourke-^* thttrene^ b^;p^ebV4ft.|iiiyjl9^^ 
bttt^l hear noUiing can be mudt^braeii' I kno^ »di)»e: adni^bili;^]icj|f ' 
very far from me, ivho U certainly apt a In jiidaMinU^ 

thclawi*f ., , ■-■■ , !'; ' - .'. :‘.. , y:\.'f'' 

Mr M. Barrington—‘ There would be no inconyenienc# IbJlW'- 
public in the abolition df manor courta; they are a great 
perjury. Tliere is one manor in the county of Clare, that is in ext^ 
nearly over the whole county; the seneschal Itiiere, T underita^di.' 
travels from public house to public house, and holds his Court in 

Mr J. Godley—* I do not think the manor courts of any use; t 
should wish to see them abolished. * § 

Courts of Conscience.^Mr O'Connell—‘ The courts of conseiencb 
(held by magistrates of corporations) are excessively injurious. * ||-^ 

* They set at defiance, certainly, every-notion of conscience; thhy 
are considered as the worst receptacles of perjury; they (the Ma^is- 
trates) derive considerable emoluments from that miserable specrei' 
of litigation.' The evils of the civil bill courts are nothing in , 
poiut'of perjury and every abomination, compared with the evils of 
the petty courts in corporate towns and boroughs. In regard to them^ 
no. second opinion -can exist among all persons who have no private, 
interest in them, respecting the expediency of immediately aoolish* 
ing them ; they serve only as handles for corruptifin and oppressipn, 
and arc a perfect mockery of justice.’ •• . 

'J’/ic Magis/ran /.—Tliis forms a most important head of ex- 
amiimtion. TJie evkicnce is full of the iniquities that have 
been practised by the Magistrates of Ireland; and it is the more 
ncct'ssary to take particular notice of them, because their exist* 
eiice lias been so vehemently denied on all occasions when the 
conduct of the magistrates has been attacked. Even in tU« 
last Session of Parliament, when a question arose respecting tho 
Irish Magistrates, not one member merely, but several members, 
stood up in their places and broadly asserted that nothing could 
be purer than the administration oi'justice in their hands ! - 

We shall arrange the extracts we jiropose to give of the evi¬ 
dence,.so as to show, 1. The abuses that have been practised; 

2, The nature and elFect of the remedy which hgs been appUpd 
by Govcrn^ient; 3. What reformation is still wanting, ' 

The Marquis of Westmeath—* Improper appointments have croptf 
into the magistracy io a great extent. Persons have been appointed 
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OiM af ana^o^ tH« 4iitiM^-or|>f mtdtniUmdit^ 

, Mr W: H, Baefceh^'l^di^ ttivW^ which mgiltrates ^4 thejr 
^Wi mM ^ hald the office, oootnhuted 

t^ Mng the 4 diiUke.'^* It wai no.aneoimiMNi 

tWfet#, erhiM j^iMP hed^inctirred a penalty* to remit the fioeio turn, 
and^o liH^ a ^ehalty ttricUy egainet another, merely becauve he was 
ah'^e^ of In short, I think, Mere tuas an^ thing hut iei- 

pariiaH^ nhdjair dehlUig among the magistrates*1 think the ap- 
l^fhtffleilt Of aoch person* is to be attributed in a great degree to 
cleOtlo^eerlng causes.' f' 

' ifi^oe‘Warburtofl<^' A female was carried off from the Shannon 
t^'a'nijilglitrate, and put oti board o ship, which was actually under 
'itell'for America, and was sent to America by him, utUhout an^ legal 
jhveeeding, f 

Major Wilcox—* 1 think in some instance?, the improper conduct 
of Jitttices was a main cause of the spirit of insurrection. Did 
^ou ever hear of any case of a Justice of the Peace being concerned 
in illicit distillation? Idld. ’—‘What improper acts did tfae magis* 
trates commit? They took presents and bribes; they took hail when 
other magistrates refused ; they took cross-examinations where other 
informations had been taken before other magistrates; they issued 
warrants against the complaining party in the first instance, at tfie 
Ahggestion of the party complained against/Was there a com¬ 
plaint with regard to the system of fees ? Yes s I did hear that some 
tn'agistrates took foes, and took them in kind.'—' Will you explain 
ilrhat you mean by taking fees in kind? Getting their turf drawn 
home and other things.'—‘ Any thing else ? Assisting in planting 
potatoes, and things of that kind.’jj 

The Reverend Michael Collins^* You have alluded to the general 
impression, that justice was not fairly administered; do you allude to 
the conduct of magistratee generally throughout the country ? 
Yes/—‘ Can you state any instances? I do know several instan- 
Ice’s. 1 have known magistrates who liad no other visible mode of sup-' 
l^rt but the trade llniy carried on as magistrates* —* Do you mean 
taking fees ? Jirceixdng presents to a large amount; having their 
work done ; presents of potatoes, corn, cattle, and presents of mone^ 
too.'—‘ Having potatoes dug for them ? Having potatoes dug for 
Ihemt, their turf cut, and their other work done, 'r-*-' Were these mat- 
,te^i notorious ? As notorious as the noon-^day sun, Is there 
my delicacy on the pare of the magistrates in interfering'with respect 
"fto' Vomplaiati made by the tenants of other gentlemen agiunat t^ir 
'lafi^lbfds^? If the person of whom the complaint wae made rank- 

as'a^gentleman,''the magistracy often decline interfering, because 
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h ^Id lMd to fwraoMi utitU 0 f* Po the cmm^ l)M* 
to the Uvr in going before magistrates, or to their intfcaat ivitk |hi 
magistrate ? To Omt mterOst with tbs ttagisirale, |n Ibve 
not the magistrates estabKiihed a law of their own i Ths hMiraasi^gi 
on the minds of the people, is, that there was n!| law M ihft wJtt of 
the magistrate: in fact, they wore obliged to pot themsaim u/Sd#r 
their patronage, like the old Patrmiet (Uiej^teik of the Romani* 

' Mr J, O. Drischol—< Have abuses ea^sied in the part of tho«onit* 
try you are acquainted with to any extent on the pan of the inggisr 
trates ? There have been several in that part of the country wh^ 
were of the class of trading magistrates^ as they have been calledr*«*-f 
* What is the meaning of tiuit expression, trading magUtratei i 
They are magistrates who are understood la self Justice, who adoimist* 
ter justice favourably to the party who pa^s them * Whjch 

is a matter notorious in the country ? It is perfectly notorious* *-*-* Is 
that a common phrase, “ trading magistrates ? ” It is a common 
phrase in the country. ’—‘ In what way, what are the particular practi¬ 
ces which acquired this character for the magistrates ? When any case 
is brought for decision before a magistrate of that sort, it is under-- 
stood that tlie parties go before hand to the magistrate, and tell their 
s/ory, and ovfee their bribe ; and there have also been magistratea 
who have certain clans in the country, whom they support on varjr 
OU8 occasions, whether they be right or wrong, f 

Mr O'Connoll—* Are you acquainted with the manner in which 
justice lias been administered by the magistrates throughout the 
south of Ireland ?—1 think 1 am; it has made a very unfavourable 
impression on my mind. The mode of administering the crimiaal 
kw by the magistrates has bden very bad. There was a great din- 
pancy in sending persons to trial upon informations sworn to with¬ 
out due examination. Great abuses have prevailed in regard to 
summonses to attend magistrates. 1 have known an absentee cler¬ 
gyman get summonses from two magistrates who resided 19 milca 
from a farm, and the people summoned to go whh their witnesses i 
and as soon as it was found that they had their witnesses, and were 
ready for the cause, the magistrates have at once adjourned the 
court for a week. These two magistrates were certainly very rin- 
gularly circumstanced, for one of them is in the dep6t for transporied 
convicts, and the other 1 saw discharged as an insolvent the other 
day/—The maghtrales, taken altogether, have not that feeling 
that men ought to have who hold any species of judicial station; 
there is not the generous sentiment of the abhorrence ol wrong and 
oppression among the clasi of men who are magistrates ^ Irclanat 
which there ought to be.'—It is a convenient thing for a mall to 
hav# the commission of the peace, at he can make thohe he diitikea 
fear him, and he can favour his friends i a great deal of that pra- 
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iad*nnttt ii«ce«urny io a state of sooiaty such as tub* 

abulia lralaAd*'<^* Cotuptainu ptofesrionally constahtly oomelTe- 
fbre'tha courts of tl|ciuodo of Indicting fines for various offences; 
and wa hate reason to believe the complaints arc well founded* 
though U isalUioBt impdssible to jptocure redress for them.'*—* The 
lower class of the people conceivo that it is not the justice of the case 
* that is to decide It bmre the magistrates* but the person who has 
most favour and interest $ and the moment they bavo any thing to 
be decided, they ransack the entire neighbourhood to get letters of 
i^ommendation to the magistrates.’—* It is familiar in belief* and I 
have no doubt of it* that the magistrates have received many and 
various articles; and where money could not be given, eggs, and 
butter, and fowls, and presents of various kinds; free labour when 
the people can give nothing else. Immorality prevails when /einales 
are interested. Complaints have been made that they purchase ia- 
vours* in a mode which is not difficult to be understood. ’ * 

General Bourkc—‘ The system of taRing fees was vory general 
amongst the lower description of magistrates. Not only were fees 
talcen upon all business, but p7(bents were received of vaiious kinds, 
and labour was required from persons whom they patronized. I have 
seen a letter written by a magistrate to the head of a faction, in 
which he desired him to dig the potatoes of a third person, because 
he (the magistrate) wanted to take that third person to the moun¬ 
tains with him to shoot. Summonses, requiring the attendance of 
persons from very considerable distances, were issued, to the great 
annoyance of the people. There were some Magistrates who issued 
those summonses in all directions. Search-warrants were issued ith- 
out any investigation as to the reason ; they were granted on hear¬ 
say or belief, and generally to search a iuhole district^ to the great an¬ 
noyance of the inhabitants.’ f 

Mr R. M*Dona1d—* Were the magistrates in the habit of taking 
presents upon any occasion 1 believe that is very general—fowls, 
fish, potteen, work, and other matters ; some of them got their turf 
cut, their corn cut* and other agricultural operations executed in this 

Having tlius shown the true character and conduct of those 
who have been hitherto'so improperly termed tirtpaid 
trates, we will next examine what the value is of the measures 
which Government two years ago adopted, df depriving some 
of tliese worthy and disinterested persons of the commission of 
the peace, and of recommending by the Judges on Circuit the 
bolding of petty sessions. 

The Marquis of Westmeath—* Have such improper magis^tes 
been removed ?—No; not that I know of. * 1 conceive there are 
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in«gi«(rsto»,iii (be 

not ^ M^onBt^DOtquil} 4 $e 4 ,/,* ^ V; / .; v 

Mr Beedier-?-^ any of ^pri 

in the Coi]BtaiMion?“-Sk)me.^t|om..Vf ., 1 . 

Mr J. i!)udku«-^ More revlBioh wojald* I ihl^ put 
right footing.’t 

Mr Newenbam —‘ Are all the ineffioient mag^tratei rem?^ 

1 cannot take upon me to say thaU * f . 

' Mr O'Connell —* The mode of administering the criminal lov -hy 
the magistrates continues (though the Petty Sessions have g(^ 
some improvemeni) to be, in my judgnien^, bad. ’ 7 —V The reviaioh 
struck out some very bad men ; it left-in seDeral; and it, eras used 00 - 
casionally to deprive of the Commission of the Peace miost escMpa^ 
men without any cause. Jt was par^icu^r/^ eevere upon the Catholic 
Magistrates. ' ||-«* In particular counties, the revision was more aa- 
cording to religion than misconduct; in the county of Cork, 16 out 
of 21 Catholics were struck'out 1 *-—* The best means were not taken 
to ascertain who were fit magistrates and who were not. ’ 

General Bourke —* In the revision of the Magistracy wqich lately 
took,place, it clearly appeared that the Lord Chancellor had n(f 
been vaell informed of the character and conduct of the Magistratas 
of the county of Limerick. There were, it is true, some objection¬ 
able persona removed; but there were others removed who were 
not ohjectionMe, and who were afterwards very properly restored; 
and there were also some restored who were perhaps amongst the 
most ohjeciionahle of those who bad been removed.Do you con-r 
aider the revision as being complete ? J do not. ’—•* Do you con¬ 
sider there are still in the commission persons who ought never tQ 
have been appointed ? 1 think there are. ‘ Were any persons re¬ 
appointed who had been notoriously in the habit of taking foes i 
I think there were. ’ **^—,-* There are several persons now in the Com¬ 
mission of the peace in the county of Limerick whom the Sheri^ 
would not place oh the Grand Jury. ’—* The revision has not gone 
the length it ought.'ff 

Colonel Hochfort—* Do you think the revision extended iQ fip* 
as it might with advantage ? 1 think not.' %% 

Mr R. Macdonald—‘ Are there amongst the Magbtn^tes any 
worth 300/. a year ?—Several not worth twp ; some not worth lOOfc 
a'yeAr. 1 doubt whether some of them have any certain property qt 
all. Some are subaltern officers in the militia^' 

These extracts make out aa unanswerable case against tba 
sufficiency of the late reformation in riie Magistracy, ^ttibr 
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hnH b^xi lell in thi» CortHnissionf 
; t^oT^, atul ^several vert bad onesy 

rentovedy/i^ been^reittored* th snt>rt, seeinj^ 

the evih^ence w^t .tHe lAa^istrates were berore the revi-' 
^ 81^9 und A^iDjg ho^ ineffectual that 'revision has beeh» it is 
bnpos^ble. to d^b£ there are at this moment n ^eat 
many persons exerdsing the powers of > Justice of the l^ce,. 
. who have all thmr lives been practising the grossest abuses. 

As to the Petty Sessions, the public have np security that 
the m^strates will continue to attend them, and abstain from 
their old habits of hall-door justice. Nothing but the imme-, 
diate influence of Lord Wellesley’s administration .has forced 
them to go right; •and there is every reason therefore to fear 
that they will relapse into their former courses, the nion>ent a 
less pure Government sets them free from restraujt. ^lie fol¬ 
lowing evklence suggests some plans for i;elbrming tiie Ma¬ 
gistracy! ‘ 

^ The of Westmeath—* I conceive it would be useful if 

the magistrates were compelled to assemble at Petty Sessions, and 
to leave off hall-door justice.' * 

The Duke of Leinster—* I think if there were Lord Lieutenants 
appointed as in England, it would be a good measure. There urp 
ve^ often reports sent up to Government,, and we canfiiot find from 
whom they go. I am at present the Governor and Custos Hotulu- 
rum of the county of Kildare, but 1 have nothing to say to it.' f 
Mr Blackburne, K. C.-—‘ 1 have always felt, since 1 went to the 
county of Limerick, that an authoritative medium of comfbunicalion 
between the Government and the county, that is, a head of a coun¬ 
ty, would be one of the most essential means for the preservation of 
the public peace.* Do you allude to such a head of the county 
government as tlie English Lords Lieutenants ? Yes. ’ | 

Mr Justice Day—* Do not inconveniences arise from the want of 
ai head of a county to communicate with Government? 1 think a 
good deal.'—* Would not the institution of the office of Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant Id the counties of Ireland be of service in the general admi- 
nistratioa df the laws, and m carrying on the communications be¬ 
tween the counties and ihe seat of Government ? Upon my word^ 1 
rather, think it would. * § 

. General Bourke—‘ 1 am convinced a new organization of tlte 
M^stracy and county authorities is absolutely necessary. I feel 
convipped that very considerable inconvenience has arisen from tlie 
want of some accredited person,‘through whom recommendations to 
^ Lord CliancelJor for the appointment of magistrates might be 
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nmie. 1 no reason wily ib0 lnglis^STsr<«» of 
nsBi of counties shoukt not ^ ndooteil 1 believe « nttiMi 


noDtof counties shouht net ^ adopted, t believe « o»e|Mnn^^ 
(le^ of trouble is given, to Govenmumt at present, <rd» dWiiSvebt 
having eomc official person with VhcAnjio bominuBiea^ett ohubty 
business, Ever^ magistrate that pleases «(Uers |ntp coleust»i^^ 
with the Lord Lieutenant, or with the Chief Secret^* It ^^tsenily, 
happens, also, that through these chaimels reports not sunckilUy 
founded in fact are forwasdea to Government. That class of me-* 


gistrates who have some interested view, are the persons chiefly oer* 
responding with Government.*—* If the plan you have suggested of, 
appointing Lords Lieutenants of counties was adopted, would it not 
be desirable that ail existing commissions of the peace should be 
withdrawn, and the magistrates in each county appointed <ie novo, 
under the superintendance and opinion of the Lords Lieutenant f 
1 think that would be a very desirable way ; probably the only ef¬ 
fectual way of establishing a truly respectable magistracy.Do 
you conceive it possible, under the circumstances of difficulty thOt' 
necessarily belong to the removal of magistrates, that such a coin* 
plete revision could take place as is desirable by any other means? 
1 believe not. *—' Do you not know many, most respectable country 
gentlemen who have reused to become magistrates, in consequence 
of the low class of persons who are included in the commission of 
the peace ? 1 do; I believe that has been generally the case.* * 

* The mischief consists in the recommendations to the Chancel- 


lor not being made public. If they were publickly made by some 
responsible official persons, it is quite impossible that this class of 
persons could have crept into the magistracy. It is the secrecy 
which attends the recommendations that enables persons interested 
%o accomplish their object.' f 

Colonel Rochfort—* From your acquaintance, generally, wUh 
the state of Ireland, if the tnagistracy were puriBed to the extent it 
ought to be, would there be as many magistrates remaining as would 
be wanting for the purpose of administering justice ? I think not, 
in some parts of the country.* In what way then would you pro¬ 
pose that the business of administering justice should be accomplish*! 
ed? 1 think in such casesithere might be a power given to appoint 
an assessor, or some such person of that description, who might, 
when there was a deficiency of magistrates, attend and hold regular 
petty sessions, going a little circuit within the district where it was 
thought necessary. ’—* Would you propose to have the assessor of 
the same description of persons as the police magistrates that are 
now employed ? No; I should rather have a person who had btai 
at the ^r. * t 

Mr O'Connell—* I think no man ought to be a magistrate wlm 
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. bad not 500^; t Tear; itaroold certainly be ap ioprovemeat to bare 
a * 

Havjp^ recently diacaMed, and my much at length, the state 
of the Irish MagUtrapy in*tlie'd$d Number of this work,f we 
should only have to repeat what we have there said, were we 
now to go at large into it. We are much gratified to find, 
that all the facts and arguments wp then advanced are so amply 
confirmed by the evidence; and when we see such persons as 
the Duke of Leinster, the MarquU of Westmeath, Mr Justice 
Day, Mr Blackburn, and General Bourke, persons so intimate¬ 
ly acquainted with the circumstances of Ireland, so strongly re¬ 
commending the measure of appointing Lords Lieutenants of 
counties, we are much astonished that Government should he¬ 
sitate a moment to act upon their opinion. But whenever this 
step shall be taken, in order to give it full olTvct, by getting rid 
of all bad magistrates, another measure, which js suggested in 
the examination of General Bourke, should be made to accom¬ 
pany it, namely, the wghdt awing all the existing commissioners 
of die peace; for we arc convinced, that the existing embodied 
phalanx of corrup't and oppressive magistrates can never be 
purified by piecemeal; and that nothing^ but beginning with a 
sweeping measure of tVsniissing the whole of them, can be pro¬ 
ductive of a satisfactory reformation. 

Wo are aware, that if this measure were adopted, and if no per¬ 
son were hereafter appointed a magistrate except he was in every 
respect fit for the cilice, there would not at first be a sufiicient 
number of magistrates to execute the public business; But of all 
remedies for the difliculty, the employing of men not qualified in 
any way to exercise so much power, is beyond all question the 
worst. The plan which Colonel Rochfort suggests is, in our 
opinion, the best,—namely, the appointing of barristers, with 
salaries, to act as assessors to the magistrates. In a country 
such as Ireland is, after the experiment has been tried with such 
bed cflects, of administrating justice by what is called an unpaid 
magistracy—meaning truly a magistracy which is paid by brib¬ 
ery and extortion—no magistrate should be allowed to act ex¬ 
cept when associated with u Barrister at Petty Sessions. If so 
decided and sweeping a reform were once adopted, the ad¬ 
ministration of iliQ laws would be every where certain and satis¬ 
factory : the people would be relieved from the most odious 
oppressions; and when they saw the decisions of the petty ses¬ 
sions guided by the rules of justice, and controlled by the in¬ 
fluence of knowledge and professional men, they would soon 
come to comp^||end the va lue of the laws, and to love and 
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> respect th^m accordingly^ These ere public obiecU of wcb 
vast importance, tliat no kind of attention shoMld be paid » 
ibe objections that mfty be urged to the plan of employing paid 
magistrates, on the ground that the'oountry gentlemen would 
feel their dignity offended, and would refuse tb act with themi* 
Let them be put to the trial. If they do refuse, the public will 
after all sustain no great injury^for the Barrister will oontrWe 
to execute the business, as a 'Sheriff-substitute does in Scotlandt 
just as effectually without their interference. ^ 

Corjjora^iort MagUtrates^-^'Mr Justice Day says, ‘ The magistrates 
acting under charters are not controlled by the Chancellor; they 
have no apprehension or fear of that Jiiiid. I have known the cor¬ 
porate magistrates behave in an extremely reprehensible manner. 
The people have no confidence at all in them ; there has been a great 
abuse by them of magisterial power. * * 

Major Wilcox —* Are you to be understood generally, that you en¬ 
tertain a belief that the magistrates of the city of Limerick have been 
biassed in their magisterial capacity by party matters ? I have heard 
it, and I believe it. ’ f 

Mr De La Cour—‘ Have you heard of a system of fees prevail¬ 
ing to a considerable extent amongst the magistrates acting under 
charters? 1 have heard of that .’—* Do you believe it would be 
an improvement in the administration of the laws, were the Crown 
authon;scd to appoint Justices of Peace within cities and towns cor¬ 
porate ? I should think it a great improvement. * ^ 

Mr O'Connell—‘ There is no quebtion as to the insolvency of se¬ 
veral of the Corporation Magistrates .’—* Arc you acquainted with 
the%dmini8tration of justice by the Magistrates of corporate towns? 
It is extremely complained of in both civil and criminal matters.' 
—* They have all the functions of magistracy to perform in crimi¬ 
nal jurisdiction ? There are many complaints of their proceed¬ 
ings, and a good deal of apprehension and complaint with respect 
to dinbrences of religion. I have known most outrageous instances 
of misconduct iu corporate magistrates. In the town of Tralee, 
there was a Provobt who was understood to have a regular scale 
vioneyt for which he bailed any offence whatever. lie was five or 
six years, or more, in the office of Provost; committing eveiy spe¬ 
cies of nuisance ; bailing most impropcily a^the rate of ten guineas 
for a capital felony of an atrocious kind ; five guineas for a minor 
offence.'—* They are not removeable by any process, but that which 
arises out of the King's Bench ? ’—* By what arc called the New 
Rules and Regulations under 17th and iStli Cha. 11. the previous, 
approval by the Lord Lieutenant, is necessary to the appoint¬ 
ment of a corporation magistrate in thirly-two corporations. ’ § 
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wkloriM provw the tMRMiiUv 0 » lbtd «li8fig« itf 0ie 
In Dublin, di« powm ^ jhe Corporation bare bm 
Itdci^'anny^ iUid pofidsofficet bars been Oktabliabed; in eaclK 
of pbidtf Midee aw tpag^ates, being members of tbe oorpo±^ 
tai^Dy the Lord Lieiktenantappoinua barrister—all with «aia» 
riek.’ *]%e«e ofiteea|{ive g^eral satiefaction, and al&rd further 
prools of the benefit of bringing forward professional aid to the 
magistf>cy* Tlie proper remdy, therefore, for the abuses in 
tbe oth^r corporate towns, is to establish similar offices. In 
. small^owns, where the business would be light, the police bar¬ 
rister might also act as assessor to the county magistrates. 

Executive Government ,—We entered so fully into the ques¬ 
tion of the policy of maintaining a separate Executive Govern¬ 
ment in Ireland in our 82d Number, * that it is unnecessary 
now to say more than merely to express pur regret, that no 
progress has been made towards getting rid of it. The mea¬ 
sures which Parliament has of late taken for establishing a ge¬ 
neral assimilation of practice between England and Ireland, in 
regard to matters of trade, revenue, currency, and weights and 
measures, are so many new reasons for urging this final measure 
of uniting all official administration under one supreme undivided 
authority. Already the whole of the military concerns of Ireland 
are transacted at Whitehall; and the whole of the Treasury, of 
tbe Customs, and of the Excise business, is under the manage¬ 
ment of the London Boards; so that, in point of fact, all the 
Lord Lieutenant has to do, in his public capacity, is as Chief 
cer of the Irish Police, But if Lords Lieutenants of counties #ere 
appointed, whose duty it would be, on all occasions of disturb¬ 
ance, to assemble the magistrates, and attend in person along 
with them, and to make reports directly to a Secretary of State 
for Ireland resident in London, even this police business would 
be infinitely better done than it ever has-been, by jobbing par¬ 
tisan magistrates reporting to the Castle of Dublin. 

If there was a Secretary of State for Ireland, with a seat in 
tbe Cabinet, in place of a Lord Lieutenant, there would be an 
end to the preposterous plea of the General Government no|t 
being responsible for the management of that country, on the 
ground of its being placed under the charge of a Lord Lieute* 
uant. All matters relating to Ireland would be fully apd im¬ 
partially discussed by the whole Cabinet, and the most impiHt^ 
ant public measures would cease to be influenced by local codt 
siderations, and a ruinous system of favouritism. 
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Cltti'M EstaUithment avd TY/An^^^We bare bat • iverd I4r 
o& tbii suljact—considered m tnere smudr of foot and fioanO^w ^ 
We find in the evidence of no less an authority iHon Mr L«di»« 
Foster, that the annual income vrhicb ia derived from Uthea in 
Ireland by the parochial clergy, amounts to 600,00Q<.; and tbit a 
they possens, in addition to thu, 85|000 acres of glebe lend* ^ 
worth, on an average, \L per acre. We also find, in die oaoie 
evidence, that the estates of the Bishops consist of 617,^99 Irish 
acres, which are equal to about 990,000 English acres. * 

If we take the average income of the twenty-two Irish Bi¬ 
shops at so low a rate as 10,000/., the account of the charge, at 
diis very moderate estimate, for the support of the EitabUihed 
Clergy, will be as follows 

Beceived from tithes by the parochial clergy, per 
annum, . . . L. 000,000 

Heceiveil from glebe lands do. do. 85,000' 

SfS Bishops, at 10,000/. each, do, 21^0,000 


L. 905,000 


Now, holding the communicnnts with the Cliurch of England 
at 871,000, according to the calculation founded on tlie returns a 
uf the number of etiildren of the Established Cliurch that ap{iear 
to be in a course of education by the Education Report, this 
charge amounts to something more than 1/. per heail. 

Let us now see what tlie Presbyterian clergy of llie Synod of 
Ulster receive. The Reverend Henry Cooke, moderator of Uic 
Synod, states, that the number of Presb^’terian ministers in the 
synod is 186, consisting of 3 classes, of 62 congregations in imch 
claas; that the first class receives out of the n‘ff{um donum 100/. 
a year, the second class 73/. a year, and the tliird clash 50/. a 
year; and he also says, that this makes about half of their whole 
incomes, t 8o that the average income of the 186 ministers is 
150/., making 11,160/. per annum. 

Now, according to calculations made upon the same princi¬ 
ples as above, there are 461,661< Presbyterians in Ireland; 
and deducting one fourth as not belonging to the Syttoil of Ul¬ 
ster, there will remain 346,248; and 11,160/. a year divided 
amongst so many, will make a charge of ei^htpeuev a head for 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian clergy,—or just a thirtieth 
part ol* what is required for the support ot their Protestant bre¬ 
thren of the Establishment. 

handlord and^Tenunt.-^^o much in Irclaiul depends on agri- 
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cdluirev cind all class;^ ki'generally cilgaged in it, thi^ Uie 
kv^ rd^Htig to landlords.ai^ t^onts deserve v^^ry peculiar con* 
aideratiph).v: l%at so^nrhing is if^rbnff in diem, is puite clei^ 
from the di^ttdful bc^ of oppression tnatnre indicted upon the 
lower ordws by t^ pdWer of distraining for rent, while the 
l^dlords at the same time great suderers from the want of 
proper'means to secure the payment of rent. We shall divide 
the extracts &om the Evidence, on this subject, under the fol¬ 
lowing heads Ejectments. 2.-Levying distress.^ 3. Non*» 
alienation clauses. 

h I^etlments* Lord Carberry—* It is an extremely difficult thing 
for a landlord to get possession of his land, a matter of long legal pro* 
cess. I have very often, besides forgiving arrears, paid down suma 
of money to tenants, sooner than have a difficulty even after the law 
has taken its course. * Nothing is more common than for tenants 
to commit waste; destroying improvements ; pulling down houses; ta¬ 
king away the roofs of them ; destroying fences ; in short, deterior¬ 
ating the premises in every way they can, when they are about to 
leave them. I never could ascertain whether there was any sum¬ 
mary way in which these practices could be restrained. ’—* I have 
asked a lawyer'of eminence, how long a tenant who pays rent above 
50/. a year, may keep a landlord out of possession; and he told 
me, a dexterous tejiant, with a good attorney, might keep his 
' landlord out of possession eighteen months. ’—* There is a grievance 
in the caseoflandlords, that, pending the ejectment, valuable improve¬ 
ments, timber and other things may be destroyed by the tenant, with¬ 
out the landlord having the slightest power to prevent it; as he can¬ 
not do any possessory act during the ejectment.’—‘ The courts should 
have a power to direct that security should be given by the person 
who takes defence to an ejectment, to secure the rent that should 
accrue, and to guard against any waste coniniitted during the inter¬ 
val of the court proceeding to judgment.' * 

The Marquis of Westmeath—‘ Do you conceive much evil results 
in Ireland from the slate of the law of landlord and tenant ? It is 
requisite that the head landlord, in case his rent is withheld for a year, 
as the law stands in Ireland, should sue out a process of ejectment, 
and that each individual person occupying any part of ihe lands 
should be served with a notice'of ejectment. The law of England, 

I believe, is, that a process of ejectment may sued out where six 
months rent is due ; in Ireland it cannot be until there is a year’s 
rent due; and, what, with the difficulty of obtaining the names of. 
all the occupiers, and performing strictly all the requisites that 
are positively necessary for this purpose, I conceive that, in many 
instances, it amounts to deprivation to the proprietor of his estate. In 
the county of Roscommon, at this instant, speakihg of a ca^e per¬ 
sonal to my^lf, matfy hundred persons, are kept in a state of misery 
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completely .prevented frd(&t peimrmlo^. tliie requiiltcn'for^e^^t^ 
head tenadts. Proprktbra In. msmy ifuttatices hiive aotimjs 
ivub tbeu'estates.' * “ ' ' ■ * '■' ■ 

In respect to actions of cjectnicnfr In the CivU Bill 
O'Connell says* ‘ liiave known c^es whei;e mien were-voted tql^e at)-, 
senting, that really were not. 1 consider the not in ^iVeii^ct ^ 
being liable to abu*se.'t 

Mr J^ugh Wallace—‘ In the superior courts, when.an ejectment fs * 
brought, and there is not any defence to it, judgment atid ekecutibti 
are obtained by default, without any proof save an affidavit Of ser- ' 
vice of ejectmenti and in rent cases an affidavit of the rent due. At 
the^ Quarter-sessions it is necessary to prove the case, although no 
defence be taken, which, on account of the expense of witnesses, of* 
ten makes the expense of the Sessions come to as much as that of pfo* 
ceeding in the Superior Courts.'—* According to the form of pro¬ 
cess given by the Ejectment Act, there can bo only one titfu set out ’ 
on the part of the plaintiff; inconveniences have arisen to the pro¬ 
prietors of extensive estates in consequence of this. ’ | ^ 

2. L€\\ying Distress, —Colonel Currey—‘ What is the principal 
employment of the person who is called a Driver ?—To distraint 
when it may be necessary. The names of driving and distraining 
arc synonymous in Ireland.The process of driving cattle to the 
pound is so frequent and ordinary, that that person is called a driver 
in consequence ? Exactly so. * § 

Mr It. McDonnell—‘ Arc you acquainted with the system of tak¬ 
ing distress and the conduct of drivers ? There is no person who 
has resided in the country that must not be more or less acquainted 
with it; it comes .under observation every day. It is not confined to 
one or two days in the year; it continues from one end. of the year to 
the other; you seldom see a pound empty.'—* Is the power that if 
vested in tJicse drivers abused ? I conceive their conduct is con¬ 


trary to fatv in mod instances^ and that of course their power is 
greatly abused. In general, the pound keepers are drivers them¬ 
selves. No regard is paid to tlie distance or the parish In which the 
distress is levied; they drive cattle through different parislies t(^ 
their own pounds. The distress is levied without any regular power 
or authority as required by taw. The sale is imperfectly, or not at all, 
advertized; and very seldom, if ever, made by a licensed auctioneer ; 
there arc instances of persons having accumulated property by pur¬ 
chasing up distresses at an under value, next to nothing. ’—-* Ilavo 
you ever known drivers administer oaths to secure tlie payment of 
rent.^ The usual practice is to drive the cattle to the pound in the 
first instance; then the owner comes, and induces the pound<-keeper 
or driver, by drink or some other bribe, to let him have the cuttle; 
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fto'fa,.retired And «dtnmiite^P||^llie 
thi^iilie aluUl repiAp« the cattle on a certain day. ’ 7 wKl 
, Afajwder NlmuM^r-*^ 1 conodve there existi no diecKro the 
p«wer of wtiAiiiiiig. It ap^^eari to nie that, under the colour of law, 
the faiidle^ Inay cphyeitt^at power to anypurpoae he pleaaes; the cou- 
, ioqueflce 4, that When he wialiea, he can extract from the peasant every 
ahiUfbg beyond bare.existence which can be procured Iroin the land. 
The lower orders of the peasantry can never acquire any tiling like pro¬ 
perty ; the landlord comes and seizes the cow of the actual oequpier, 
the bed, and the potatoes in the ground, and every thtng lie has. I 
have known a cow sold for a few shillings; nobody would bid, and 
the driver bought it himself. *—* In the county of Kerry we were 
going to build a wall for the hshing board; and a landlord, without 
doing any thing that was thought out of the way, obliged the people 
to work, by threat of driving them, at 8d. a day. I could bring otlier 
histances.' f—‘ I have always understood, that the reniedies given 
by tile law, were so extremely difficult of attainment by a poor tenant, 
that they wore, to all practical purposes, as bad as if they did not 
exist, A quantity of potatoes (hat were seat over by the clia- 

ifitable committees from England to Galway as seed potatoes, in the 
great distress, having been distributed in tlmt neighbourhood, there 
were some of tliem seized in a man’s house for rent, and sold in the 
market of Tiiam by the agent of a rei>ident proprietor in fee. * § 

, 3. Non-dlienation and other clauses* —Mr George Hcnnctl, K.C -— 

* Has there been a general prejudice in Ireland against landlords 

bringing actions on covenants against underletting ? 1 ihink there 

bos. ’—* Have such covenants been Inoperative ? 1 think they have ; 
1 think the tenants have not regarded ilicm, and in general the land- 
bwds have not enforced them. These covenants are construed very 
itnctly by the courts of law t the law leans against them ns much as 
possible; it is a principle of law to do so; the law leans in favour 
of waivers of covenants, such as accepting rent after the breach of 
the covenant.' [| 

Mr M. Blacker, K. C-—* In actfous brought by landlords on co¬ 
venants against underletting, the leaning of juries is against him.’— 
.•Very little evidence weighs with xhem; they consider very light 
circumstances as evidence of an assent to it, and a waiver.' 5f * 

Mr W, H. Newcnhnra—' I have often wished in granting leases to 
put A non-alicnation clause, for the purpose of having no one be¬ 
tween me and my tenant. I have found it next to an impossibility 
to get that clause carried into effect. The solicitor has told me it 
was of no use,' for the court never give it eiFect; that the juries are 
mdny of them middlemen, and they would'be deciding agaiust them¬ 
selves.'*** 

Doctor Church—.* Is it the practice to bring actions nipon cove- 

• Evid. Cora. t Evid. Lords, Session 1824, K52. *% Ib. 163. 
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nants against alienation ? No, I do not think it is.; becauko when the 
juries hare it In their power to find for the tenant, tbejr generally 
do/* 

Lord Carberry— * 1 have had non-alienation clauses in all tny 
lenses, but 1 have never Ventut-ed to act upon them. 1 haVe dcspalil^ 
of being able to accomplish any thing. There seems to be a general 
disposition in juries not to find for landlords suing under such Oo* 
venants. * f 

Mr J. Dogherty, K. C.—• Have many suits arisen from landlords 
endeavouring to enforce non-alienation clauses in their leases ? I do* 
not think that causes of that kind have, as frequently as might have 
been supposed, been brought into court: For though it has been a 
subject much complained of, the landlords in general have not been 
successful in recovering, and I think have ratlicr abandoned the 
legal remedies. * J 

IVIr K. H. Blake—‘ Have the goodness to state to the Committee 
!such alterations in the existing laws os appear to you to be fit for 
putting a stop to the practice of subletting land in Ireland ?—The 
practice of subletting is favoured by the policy of the law, and con¬ 
siderable difficulty is found in enforcing covenants against it; this 
difficulty is particularly felt through the effect of the constructive 
waivers of such covenants, Witli respect, therefore, to leases in 
whici) there arc covenants against underletting, I should provide by 
act of Parliament, that no act whatever done by the landlord should 
be a constructive waiver, and that the person underletting contrary 
to the covenant should be without remedy for enfordng rent from 
the subtenant. 1 should further recommend that in future all as¬ 
signments and underlcttings, whether there be a covenant in the lease 
or not, should be prevented by act of Parliament, unless the landlord 
be a party to them.’—* As a great extent of subdivision is carried 
on in Ireland by leaving lands by will to the children of the occupier 
of the land, would you propose any alteration of the law to check 
that practice?—I should certainly recommend that all lessees should 
be prevented from making any disposition of their property, so as 
to divide it into parts without the consent of the landlord, whether 
by will, by deed, or otherwise. * § 

The Rev. Mr Duggan—‘ Do you see any prospect of the rate of 
increase of population being retarded ?—1 think it might be retarded 
in a great measure, and the public made more comfortable, if the 
landlord insisted on the tenant giving all his land to the eldest child, 
and keeping the tenement always the same. ’ || ^ 

The most fervent opponent of innovation, on reading this de¬ 
scription of the Irish law of landlord apd tenant, must admit. 


* Evid. Com. Session 1824, 435. f Evid. Com. 601. 
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that a case is made out requiring a very considerable change in 
h. It is m vain to calculate upon improvement and prosperity 
under such a state of law; for it invades in limine the security 
which both landlord and tenant ought to have for their property. 
The landlord being, as it ^appears, often obJiged to forgive 
large sums of rent, and even to pay his tenant money out of 
his pocket, to regain possession of his own land; and the te>^ 
nant, as Mr Nimeno says, never being able to acquire property 
in consequence of the extortions he is exposed to, under the 
system of levying distress. It is to be hoped, then, that the 
evils thus mutually inflicted, and now brought to light on such 
unquestionable authority, will soon be put down by the benefi¬ 
cent authority of Parliament. We will not stop to explain 
what a good law on this subject ought to comprise; but content 
ourselves with saying, that its leading objects should be, to 
shorten and simplify the process of ejectment; to assimilate the 
law of levying distress in Ireland to the law of Scotland ; and 
to give full powers to landlords to do what they please with 
their own property, and, in particular, to prevent it from 
being divided and subdivided amongst multitudes of people 
who have not a shilling of capital, and who arc wholly un¬ 
known to them. 

Popidation,>^^he census taken In 1821 aflbrds what may be 
considered a sufficiently accurate return of the numbers ol the 
people of Ireland at that time; but what is of equal importance 
to learn, is the rate at which the population of late years 1ms 
increased, and is now increasing. Mr M‘Culloch, in his evi¬ 
dence, refers to Dr Beaufort’s enumeration of the people in 
1791, and at the rate of 5 persons to a house, for the number 
of houses mentioned by Dr Beaufort, shows, that the population 
increased from 1791 to 1801, so as to double in 30 years. 
This calculation of Mr McCulloch’s is borne out by the follow¬ 
ing evidence. 

Colonel Roclifort—‘ Could you form a conjecture as to the pe¬ 
riod in which the population may have doubled ? I should think it 
has doubled within the last 25 years, upon a loose estimate. 

* And that over an extensive district of country ? Yes, over the 
Whole country. 1 think more particularly on what were unimproved 
lands. ’ * 

Doctor Church—r* Do you think the population is going on in¬ 
creasing at this moment ? Yes, almost incredibly; they marry very 
young. ‘ In the course of ten or fifteen years, what must be the 
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state of tlie coitntry ? Upon mr word, I cannot tell; I think I am 
under the mark when I say, in the last twenty y^ars the population 
has doubled* ’—' Looking forward to fifteen or twenty years, what 
must this increase of population, without employment,' end in ? I 
do not know a 1 think it is terrible to reflect upon. * * ^ 

Mr J. McCarty—* In what period of years do you think that the 
labouring population of Ireland has doubled in any district you are 
acquainted with? I should state, within a period of twenty-four 
years. ’ f ♦ 

Mr J. O'Orischol—^ Do you think the-population la increasing f 
I think very fast.'—* Can you form an idea of the rate at which 
population has increased in any given number of years; can you say 
in what time it has doubled ? I think in many parts of the country 
it has doubled within the last twenty-five years.’ | 

The Rev. H. Cook—* Can you say, from your own knowledge, 
whether the population has increased in the districts you are ac¬ 
quainted with ? The population has increased in every district I 
know in the north. ‘ Can you say Whether it has doubled in any 
particular number of years? I know that in the last 30 years 400 
have become 700; 1 have in some town-lands counted the number 
of houses built within my own remembrance, (about 25 years), and 
I find then) nearly doubled. ’ § 

With such evidence as this before us, so completely confirm¬ 
ing the calculations of Mr M‘Cunoch, we have the strongest 
grounds for concluding, that the population of Ireland has 
doubled in the last 30 years; and, according to the most ele¬ 
mentary principles of economical science, and the facts which 
have been collected respecting it by the ablest writers on the 
subject, we must believe farther, that the population of Ireland 
is at this moment increasing at the same rate. 

Tins is a fact of most momentous importance. In a politi¬ 
cal point of view, it is particularly worthy of examination; for 
if the seven millions of Irish or 1821 shall become fourteen 
millions iu 1851, while the population of England is increasing 
only at the rale of doubling in eighty years, || the pojnilation 
of Ireland, in 1851, will not be far short of that of England, 
Looking at the question as it affects the lower orders of Ire¬ 
land, it presents nothing but what is most gloomy and terrific; 


* Evid. Com. 437. t Ib* 
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for in place of any prospect of their ^condition becoming bet* 
ter, it seems manifestly tending to becogte worse. 

Mr J» Dttipi—* Can you form any idea, taking the whole of the 
labouring class in a district, what would be the average earnings per 
day peg man upon the whole year, taking into account what they 
receive for labour either by money or by land—how much a day 
would it make in your opinion ? I have been turning it a good deal 
in my mind, and I think they would not make more than from four- 
pence to dvepence per day, one day with another: 1 mean those 
who are tolerably well employed : the others nothing like it.' * 

Mr R. Griffith—* Taking into consideration the whole of the la¬ 
bouring class, the wprk they get, and the payment they receive, can 
you value the day's work as high as at fourpence through the year F 
I should doubt whether it is as much as fourpence: certainly not 
more. * f 

Mr J. Lawler—* Taking into consideration the number of la¬ 
bourers in any large district of country, and what is paid to them for 
their labour in a year, and dividing the amount paid, so as to sec 
what each man would earn by the day, do you think it would amount 
to fourpence a day ? Fourpence or fivepence a day. * Not more 
than that? No.'| 

Mr M*Culloch-<-* In order that the wages for labour in Ireland 
may be increased to any thing like what is sufficient to place the 
people in a good condition, to what degree must there be an altera¬ 
tion between the proportion of the supply of Tabour and capital ? 1 

do not know that I can answer that question. If I were to be ask¬ 
ed, how much additional Capital it would require to raise wages from 
one given amount to any oilier given amount, 1 should be able to 
give an answer. *—* Suppose instead of fourpence a day, it were 
considered necessary, in order to secure the object of placing them 
in a respectable and decent condition, that tliey should receive 
twelvepeucc a day ? I should think that, staking the population of 
Ireland at the present time at seven and a half millions, there may 
be about two millions of individuals fit for labour, of sixteen years of 
age, including 500,000 females, which in a country like Ireland 
might be supposed to be able to work at various sorts of labour; 
then you would require a capital of about 20 millions in order to give 
them eightpence a day of wages.* In addition to fourpence a 
day ? Yes. ’—* Why do you assume the population of Ireland to 
be 7^ millions? Because it was very nearly 7 millions in 1821; and 
1 assume that it has been increasing at the same ratio since 1821, 
that it increased from 1810 to 1821. *—* When you mention a ebpi- 
tal of 20 millions as necessary to be paid for wages of labour, in or¬ 
der to pay eightpence a day to each day-labourer, in addition to 
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what be now r^eifefl* yon mean that amount of oapital lo be iA Ad* 
dition to the present capital that is now applicable to the empley* 
ipentof the people? yadottbcedly.'—* The cUculatiosi b made 
upon the presumption thiai ypu are to .increase the amount of daily 
wages received by each person from fourpence to twelvepett^a day ? 
Precisely so. In order that a deficient capital may be mafia iiito 
a sufiicient one to employ a people* mu$t it apt increase faster than 
the rate at which the people are increasing ? Undoubtedly \ if the 
people and caidtal continue to march abreast*, pr to increase in the 
same ratio, there can be no rise of wages. * From what may bo 
ascertained by experience in matters of this kind, what is .the gene¬ 
ral rule upon this head that is laid down by persons acquiunted with 
this branch of science, as to the tendency of capital to iporease faster 
or slower In proportion to the tendency of population to increase ? 
The commonly received opinion is, that the tendency of population 
is always to outrun the means of subsistence, or to increase faster 
than capital. ’—* So that in regard to the improvement of the people 
of Ireland, the first difficulty to be overcome is, tlie general tendency 
of the people to increase faster than the tendency of capital to in^ 
crease?' Undoubtedly; to increase the proportion of capital to po¬ 
pulation, is the grand difficulty to be overcome in Ireland. *—* Until 
this difficulty is overcome, do you see any reasonable prospect of tliQ 
condition of the people being likely to be improved ? Not the least \ 
it is quite impossible it can be improved, until the ratio of capital to 
population be increased.' * 

In opposition to all this evidence, it is but fair, liowever, to 
add, that Mr John Leslie Foster, in giving evidence before tliu 
Comniiitee of the House of Lords, said— 

^ The principle of dispeopling estate^ is going on to such a length 
tliat I have serious doubts whether at this* time the population is on 
the whole continuing to increase; I should not be surprised if it 
should turn out, on inquiry, that it is decreasing. * f 

This appears to us a very erroneous view of the subject. 
Mr Foster seems to have forgotten, 1. That turning a man off 
from an estate, is not taking away his life; 3. Tliat the system 
which has prevailed in Ireland of granting long leases, deprives 
landlords of the opportunity of exercising their powers of turn¬ 
ing off, except as leases fall in; and, 3. Thatalthpugh the higher 
class of landlords arc discouraging subletting, the lower order 
of them, and the middlemen, have still an interest in continu¬ 
ing to sublet. 

Mr McCulloch—* Have you no reason to think that there have 
been causes at work in Ireland to prevent the increase of population 
going on in the same ratio it has done? No; 1 am not aware that 
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there have been any in operation *’—* Are you not aware that the 
practice of breaking up imail farms, and cbneolidating large tracts, 
naa bad the effect of expelling the tenantry from many districts, 
and of course of destroying one of the causes of multiplication which 
have been adverted to i 1 know that has been acted upon to some 
extent ( but I should not think it could have been acted upon to any 
such extent as to havecalready produced any material change in the 
habits of the people; they would go to villages or some other parts 
of the country.’—-* Do you not think that for the three last years 
immediately past, that would have the effect of retarding tlie popu¬ 
lation ? I do not think it would be felt so soon ; it is not easy to 
change the habits of people with respect to population; such a 
change can only be the result of a long series of continued impres¬ 
sions. * In point of fact, is it not proved by experience, that the 
progressive increase of a people is not easily checked : and that al¬ 
though pestilence, famine, and other circumstances may for a time 
destroy great numbers, they each may occur without ultimately di¬ 
minishing the population of a country ? 1 should question whether 

pestilence ever permanently diminished the population of any coun¬ 
try. A pestilence improves the condition of those who survive; it 
destroys a portion of the inhabitants without destroying any portion 
of the capital that employs them; consequently those that survive 
obtain higher wages, and there is a stimulus given to population, 
that generally fills up in a few years the blank which is occasioned 
by the pestilence. ’ * 

TJie general healthiness of the people is described in the 
following evidence of Dr Church: 

* Is tliere much sickness among the lower orders ? No- I do not 
think there is now.’—* Do 3 ;iou find there is any thing like an in¬ 
creased degree of mortality amongst them in consequence of the 
greatly increased number of the people ? No; I do not think there 
is, except in times of scarcity; in general they are healthy.*—* Are 
they able to rear their children well. Without any unusual number of 
deaths in proportion to the number of children ? I think they do.’— 
* Does the want of employment, and the want of a sufficiency of food, 
appear to you*to produce any difficulty in rearing children ? No ; 
1 think they are liealihy; 1 see them sometimes come in crowds out 
of theit: cabins, sometimes perfectly naked, and 1 have been asto¬ 
nished to see how healthy they are. * f 

After giving to the question of the population of Ireland oitr 
fullest consideration, we are thoroughly convinced that it 
amounts, ut the present time, according to Mr McCulloch’s com¬ 
putation, to 7^ millions; and that it is incrcusing at the rate of 
2 ),bout 200,000 a ye.nr. With regard to the quehtioii of Capital, 
wc cannot see in what way that can be so augmented as to bring 
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the proportion of it to the pcmulation to such a ratio as to admit 
of any increase of wages. The ^eat obstacle to its increase 
consists in a want of security, arising from the state in which 
the Catholics are kept^ which paralyzes all exertions, and in¬ 
timidates English capitalists from embarking their money in 
Ireland. 

Mr Cropped—‘ Do you consider there is any disinclination to in* 
rest English capital in Ireland ? There is no doubt that there is a 
great indisposition; and I should say not only to invest English 
capital, but Irish capital. Irish capital is coming over to this coun¬ 
try ; and it must be from some supposition that property in that shape 
is not secure in Ireland under pre^nt circumstanoes. 1 know one 
particular instance of some parties that intended to have laid out 
money With the view to the establishing of manufactures in Ireland, 
who, ori hearing the Catholic Bill was to be thrown out in the House 
of Lords, changed their intention. ' * 

Mr Hugh O’Connor, a very opulent Catholic merchant, gave 
the following evidence: 

* Have you ever heard of its being likely that any Catholic pro¬ 
perty will be transferred out of Ireland, in case the civil disabilities 
to which Catholics are exposed are longer continued ? I can an¬ 
swer that question with regard to myself, for I mean to leave Ireland 
in consequence of the civil disabilities ; I tind it not a pleasant resi¬ 
dence,’ f 

Mr’M'CulIoch—‘ May not the want of security of property con¬ 
tribute to obstruct the accumulation of capital? 1 think it is one of 
the must powerful causes that prevents the transfer of capital from 
England td Ireland .*—*■ Does any instance occur in other countries of 
capital being accumulated to a great amount where the principle of 
security of property was not fully established ? There is no in¬ 
stance, I believe, in the history of the world, in wbicli capital has 
been accurtmlatcd to any extent in any country, in wliich there was 
not a very considerable degree ofsecurity of propcri}'^; and every ad¬ 
ditional degree ofinsecurity that has occurred, has had a uniform ten¬ 
dency to diminish the amount of capital. *>—‘‘Judging from what you 
have had an opportunity of hearing and seeing respecting Ireland, Is 
it your opinion that the state of the laws that affect the di6rcrcnt re¬ 
ligious classes of that country, contributes to prevent the sccitrily of 
property being as perfect as it might be ? Yes ; 1 should think these 
laws might be varied so as very much to increase the Rccurity of 
property.*—* Under the circumstances of Ireland, taking into con¬ 
sideration the probable increase of the people, and the probable in¬ 
crease of capital, is it your opinion that capital is likely to reach that 
amount which will be sufficient to give due employment to the peo* 
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pie ? No; unless some dienge tdcei place in the political conditiim 
of Ireland, or in the managem^t of landed property in it, 1 see no 
reason whatever to suppose that the condition of the people will 
ever be in the least degree improved*' 

Upon subject of the tendency of the emigration of Irish 
labourers to England}' there is tlte following very valnablc evi¬ 
dence • 

Mr Cropper—^* Supposing the emigration of Irish, labourers to 
continue to increasei do you think it has a tendency to produce an 
equalization of wages in England and Ireland ? It is decidedly my 
opinion, that if a state of comfort is not established in Ireland, the 
distress of Ireland must come to this country in the end. * * 

Mr M*CuUocb»* Have you any apprelicnsion of any bad clFects 
arising from a great number of Irish labourers coming over to Eng¬ 
land and Scotland to look for eaiployment and settle theinSelves? 
Yes; I have very serious apprehensions, in so far as respects the in¬ 
jurious operation of their competition upon the state of Britisli la¬ 
bourers. Are you able to communicate to the Committee any 
facts respecting the emigration of Irish labourers to Scotland ? Yes ; 
according to the last census there were ^5,000 natives of Ireland in 
Glasgow; and they operate injuriously to the 13riti'<h labourers in 
two ways; firs^^ they operate to reduce the wages by tlie increased 
number of labourers brought into the market, and the greater com¬ 
petition there is for employment; and, secondhiy they operate in an¬ 
other way, by the example they set to the Knglisli and Scotch in'* 
bourers; they consent to live on an infinitely lower standard of wages 
than they have been accustomed to, so that they teach them that it 
is possible for people to exist, or be tolerably comfortable, so fur at 
least as animal spirts go, upon a lower scale of wages. * If the po¬ 
pulation of Ireland goes on increasing at the rate at wliicli it seems 
to go on, will not Great Britain be the natural outlet fur the surplus 
of it ? Most certainly; if you establish a perfectly easy communica¬ 
tion between the two countries, you must lay your account with 
having the inhabitants of the one brought down, and those of the 
other raised to a common standard. ^Every increased facility <}(' com¬ 
munication between the two countries has a tendency to bring about 
such an equalization ; and 1 think that, in the circumbtaiices of the 
case, it will be more likely to be brought about by the degrudution 
of English labourers, than by the elevation of those of Ireland.* f 

There is a great deal of farther evidence, on the subject of 
Education, and thcclfecls of the Catholic disabilities in restrain¬ 
ing industry and impairing the security of capital; and also 
upon the true consequences of the non-residcnce ol' many grout 
proprietors. But when wc consider how much we have recent- 
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]y said upon all these subjects^ we really do not think Duraelves 
entitled so soon to resume them; and i^kuat therefore deny obr-> 
selves the gratification of showing hoar entirely our opinions are 
here borne out by the evidence to which We have been referring* 

When we look back upon that evidence, and reflect upon 
fhe clear and conclusive reasonings which the trUe cUre for 
the distress it discloses has been redCTtly pointed out, it is itn« 
possible not to feel a mixture of mortincution and dismay, on 
finding with what pertinacity certain persons in high stations 
still cling to the miserable delusion of those ‘ remedies of ijia- 
‘ tistic'Legislation ’ by which the malady has been tanipevi^ 
will), and increased, for the last half century. It teally is not a 
little surprising that one, who, like the Bishop of Chester, has 
had llie rare advanUige of having been a supporter of 
sides of the Irish (piestion, should come forward, at the einl of 
this long and anxious deliberation, and disclose, in a solemn 
oration, that the miseries of Ireland are to be remedied by 
juint-stock companies, public works, bounties on linen ami 
flax, and the return of absentee landlords ! 

These }>iicrililiesi however, we verily believe, arc now toler¬ 
ably harmless; and there is probably no imlividual in the (\i- 
billet wlio will eitlier avow, or even tacitly adopt them, as the 
grounds of his ojhnions. But unfortunately are intlucn- 
ees, by which the natural blessings of the light that has l)cca 
obtained have been miserably obstructed,—and there are dissen¬ 
sions, by which the ellbrts of the most zealous and enlightened 
liiive been jiaralygjcd. The composite politics of Lord Welles¬ 
ley and Mr Goidbnrn are not very likely, we fear, to work out 
the ivdemiition of Ireland; nor tJie conllictiiig opinions of Mr 
Canning and Mr Peel to leiwl to any great and vigorous mea¬ 
sures lor her safety iuid relief. Our great hope, we coniess, 
llievelbrc, rests now on the force of public opinion, and on tlu* 
vigour and activity ol'iudividnal members df Parlianu'ut. It is 
l)y ff/rm that all the important measures of reform that havi* 
lately been carried, as to 'I'ithcs, Police, Revenue, and (’oiii- 
nierciai Intercourse, have been originated, matured, anil ac- 
complisiied:—and we are coiiiident that they may yet carry 
most, if not all of those llial remain, if they will only liriiig for¬ 
ward a distinct motion on each distinct abuse, and renew their 
motions, session alter session, without being disliearLeneil by 
failuiv, or disturbed by abuse. 

We have thus, for the third time, endeavoured to fix tlie at¬ 
tention of the English public on the miseries ami abuses thal 
aflcct and degrade the sister kingdom, and vitally endanger, 
lliroiigh her, iJic prosperity and safely of the whole empire. 
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Aa to the remedies by which these may be alleviated or prevent 
edy we shall not now presume*to say more; but shall conclude 
with a fari^ enumeration of the practical measures which we 
humbly conceive ought now to be adoptedf in order to carry 
them into efiect, 

U An address to his Majesty^ to request that his Majesty 
would be pleased to glvt^direetions to have the laws enforcea 
for preventing corrupt practices by sub-sherifiPs in Ireland. 

2. A Bill to regulate Quarter-sessions^ the offices of Justices 
of the Peace» and Assistant Barristers, and to appoint a Police 
Magistrate in each county in Ireland. * 

S. A Bill to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant-General 
of Ireland, and to appoint Lords Lieutenants of counties. 

4>. A Bill to amend the laws respecting ejectments and the 
levying of distress, and to give validity to covenants against di¬ 
lapidations and the subletting of tenements. 

5. A Bill to provide, that whensoever any persons are de¬ 
sirous to establish a school by private subscription, the Grand 
Jury of the county shall grant to them a sum equal to the 
amount of their subscription. 

6/ And, though last in our order, the first that should be 
carried, so that these measures may become in any degree use¬ 
ful, a Bill to Emancipate his Majesty’s Homan Catholic subjecU 
of Ireland, 


Abt. XL Bio^rqfia di Antonio CanovOi * scritta dal CaVf 
licopoldo Cicognaree:—agguintivi wi Catalogo dcUe opere del 
Canovay un saggio delle sue Letiere familiarL Venezia, 1825. 

2. Operr. di ScultiO'a c di plartica di Antonio Cflwona, desenUe 
da Isabella Albri mm2. 8 VO. Pisa. 

3. llrsigns Jrom the WorJus of Horner^ llante^ Eschj^ltis and 
Hesiod, By J. Flaxman, R. A, Fol. London and Home. 

Tt will scarcely be denied, that the advancement of intelU- 
^ gence, and tlie acquisition of knowledge, have been greater 
in Britain during the last ten years than at any Former period 
of our history, A more general cultivation both of science and 
of literature has taken place; and many country book clubs 
and reading rooms now supply excitements and grati6cations 
more stimulating and more varied than could have been found, 
sixty years since, in the libraries of the wealthy and powerful. 
Rapid as has been the increase of our population, the increase 
of reading and thinking has been still more rapid; and rags 
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and potatoes in Ireland have not been more prolific of tnimbw!# 
than schools, Scientific institutions, lectures and public me^ntfs» 
have been of information* One of Very^s or Beativitlier'i in* 
terminable bills of fare,'does not contrast more foivibly with 
the dinner of a Welch corate, than do the conversation and 
acquirements of the middle classes of society of the present day, 
when compared with those of their funhestors of the last century* 
It is most true, that in former timesr. gigantic minds arose, 
seeming to concentrate within themselves ah thnt was withdrawn 
from their contemporaries; but these, like the oxen roasted 
whole, the barbecued hogs-and the overflowing w^sail bowls, 
were the banquets of rare festivals, rather than theordhiary food * 
of the multitude. Mr Gibbon compares the diffusion of letters to 
the breaking up of a golden image, which, ceasing to exist as a 
wonder of art, circulates in the more useful shape of coin, ex¬ 
tending wealth and industry among all classes. This universai 
advancement has produced an extended cultivation of elegant 
literature, and a taste for the fine arts. The increased inter¬ 
course with the Continent, occasioned by a state of peace, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, may have cbntributed to 
this in some degree. The acquisition of the Elgin Marbles, the 
formation of a National Gallery of Painting, the liberality with 
wh ich private collections have been lately opened to the pu blic, ahd 
the purchase of many of the finest works of modern art by Eng¬ 
lish collectors, have had some share in producing these results; 
but speaking generally, they may be considered rather as the 
effects, than as the causes of the new interest excited by the 
works of painting and sculpture. It is the knowledge and men- . 
tal improvement so happily progressive, which have given to sub¬ 
jects of this description their real interest. We have not, in this 
epuntry, substituted a love of the arts, either for the perform¬ 
ance of active duty, or the acquisition of practical knowledge* 
We may consider the arts, thus engrafted upon literature, as the 
leaves and flowers of a magnificent plant, captivating not only 
by their beauty and fragrance, but as proving the soundness of 
the branches and the vigour of the root. When we consider tlie 
annual thousands who visit the British Museum and the An- 
gerstein Gallery, and when wo perceive that they no longer ex¬ 
clusively consist of what arc affectedly termed the privileged 
classes, it is evident, that a taste for what is elegant and orna- 
xnental is rapidly following the love of what is really solid and 
important. 

One very satisfactory consequence has already attended the im-* 

S rovement. Here, as in every other case, true knowledge and 
naffccted taste have tended to expel the p^ontry of art, and the 
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jargon of connoisseursbip; and Foote, were he now livingt 
would find it necessa^ to seek, rather in his imagination than 
in, society, for the critic, whose ait consisted in cabalistic forms of 
words, and to whose forged coinage ig^ance alone could give 
a false currency. To this the gom wnae of Reynolds mainly 
contributed. The contemptuous shifting of his trumpet check¬ 
ed the claims of affectation; and to his writings may perhaps 
be traced the first popularity of. the arts in England. Great as 
were his merits as a fainter, it was from the connection he csta- 
l^islied between art and general literature that our national 
, taste received its chief impulse. The President of the Royal 
Academy became more powerful as a member of the Literary 
Club. Burke was his colleague and fellow-labourer; the genius 
of Barry, daring and eccentric, aided in the work; and this 
union of art and literature is continued in our days in die ele¬ 
gant verses of Shee, and the illustrations of Fluxmuii, worthy of 
the divine poets to whom he has devoted his abilities. 

Various ingenious observations have been made to ascertain 
the relative importance of the pencil and of the chisel. Into 
those lists ‘ where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies,' we 
intend not to enter; but it is a singular fact, that whilst wc can 
believe that there does not exist in all Europe a single histori¬ 
cal painter whose name will survive the century, a school of 
sculpture has arisen, including individuals of dilTcrcnt countries, 
from Denmark and Britain to Italy, whose merits have been 
acknowledged as infinitely superior to all except the great mas- 
. lers of the art. Wc are inclined to hope that our readers will 
feel an intefcsi in the life of one of the most considerable men 
who have advanced, or rather restored, this branch of modern 
art, and whose name is prefixed to the present article. Ilis bis- 
iory wc consider not only agreeable as a narrative, but useful 
as an example; and his youthful labours and energy are as im¬ 
portant a lesson of industry and perseverance, as his matured 
taste is a model of excellence. The life of Franklin is scarcely 
more instructive to practical readers than that of Canova to 
young artists. In no other class of men is an exaggerated con¬ 
fidence. in genius, and a scorn of what is falsely termed the 
ilrudgery of application, more dangerous and more prevailing. 
To no other class have carelessness and improvidence been 
more fatal. It is therefore important to hold up to imitation the 
example of one df tlie most celebrated artists of modern times, 
whose success may be distinctly traced to his Industry, patience, 
*and perseverance; and who, in the midst of fame and adulation 
sufiicient to intoxicate ail ordinary mind, still maintained the 
calmness, prudibbee and simplicity, of good sense and sound 
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.principles. Canoya never aecms to have thought that he cotfld 
discover a royal road to pt^minence: katid facilem €$sc viimi 
was fully admitted by him; and the advice of his coDtemporarie^^ 
the precepts of criticni^^ constant study, both of nature and of 
the ancient models, w^re resorted to as the real means of ad* 
vanclng himself in his profisaskm. To tKe latest period of his 
life, he appears to have eagerly eml»nioed every opportunity of 
improvement; and it is stated by his biographer, (Vita, p. 23), 
that when his group of Venus and Adoni^ executed 27 years 

S reviously, was deposited in his studio in passing through 
Lome, he employed himself in correcting the &ults Which his 
advanced judgment then enabled him to discover. 

.Antonio Canova was born at Possaguo, a village of the Ve¬ 
netian Alps, in the year 1757. Sculpture became his own, (to 
use a legal phrase), no less by inheritance than by purchase, 
his father and grandfather having been both artists. When he 
was only three years of age, his father died; and his mother 
having married a second time, he became altogether dependent 
upon his uncle Pasino Canova, who accustomed him from his 
earliest youth to works of design and of modelling. Tiiis early 
initiation laid the foundation of that extraordinary facility which 
characterized Canova in his powers, both of invention and 
execution. At this period, Bernardi, commonly called II 
Toretto, one of the principal sculptors of those times, fixed 
himself in the neighbourhood of Possaguo, and undertook tlie 
instruction of Canova, who worked under his su})erhitenden('e 
for some years. It was during this interval tliat he beemne 
known to Giovanni Falier, a noble Venetian, whose patronarro 
was as freely given as it was gratefully received. This pnlnm- 
age was not only bestowed with generosity, but w'ith good 
sense ; and the feelings of obligation it excited were never ef¬ 
faced from the mind of Canova. Indeed one of his most en¬ 
gaging qualities was the warmtli of his tifieclions, and the pndo 
with which, in the midst of the glories of his subsequent life, 
be acknowledged and repaid the favours he had received in 
^youth. Little did the Venetian noble imagine, that the peasant, 
to whose support and instruction lie so liberally contributed, 
would in future times be ranked among the most celebralctl 
artists of Italy,—that his fame would survive the independence 
of the standard of St Mark,—and that future conquerors and 
beauties should seek the aid of his art to convey to posterity 
their forms and features. In the year 1791, Canova writes in 
the following manner to the son of his first patron. 

* V. E. non puu credere quanto la Casa Falier mi stia al cuore. 
Ho presente tutto, tutto! Ho avanti gli occtii, e nel cuorc, i benedej 
1 
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le fniintiavloiiit. gli moralli e identifitii ddl adorabile Padre wo, 
e mo f perobe tal credo che si po 3 sa cKkmaxe quello del quele si 
rk«ve Vesistei^za civile. * 

Even at a much later period^ ,in 1817, v^hen Canova ^as 
raised to the order of nobihty, the sa%e feelings of strong ob¬ 
ligation are expressed with equal sensibility. 

< Se Soho trascurato neVo scrivere, non lo ^ perd il cuor mio nel 
ricordersi di lei e dell’eccetlentissima sua famiglia. Ne vuole ella 
unaprova? £cool& ?S.app!a, che nella stemma mia, ho addotato 
gli emblemi d’Orfeo e d^Euridice, in memoria delle due prime mic 
statue, otdipateani datl’ adorabile Padre suo; dalle quali statue, devo 
ricoudeoere il principlo della mia esistenza civile. ’ 

As the last proof of his gratitude, Canova erected a monu¬ 
ment to the memory of his early protector, in which he not on¬ 
ly marked his tenderness by the character of the design, but 
recognised the protection he had received in the following in¬ 
scription. ‘ 

JOH ‘ VALERIO • PAT " VEN " ANT ' CANOVA ' 

QVOD • EIVS • MAXIME ' CONSTLTO ‘ ET * 

OPERA ' STATVARIAM' EXCOLVIT^ 

PIETATIS * ET BENEFICIOR * MEMOR' 

But to return to the studio of Canova. At the age of four¬ 
teen, he executed his earliest subsisting work in marble, Alas 
for the glories of Venice t The palazzo Farsetti, which in 
1771 was the seat of art and literature, has, under the protec- 
don of the Holy Alliance, become a common inn (the Gran 
Brittagna); and as substitutes for those proud patricians whose 
ancestors had conquered Cyprus and Constantinople, and whose 
names were chronicled in the lidTo (Toro, porters, gondoliers, 
and laquais de place, now rest their loads upon the two marble 
baskets of fruit and flowers,—the earliest works of Canova ! Ci- 
cognafa laments this profanation as loudly as prudence and an 
Austrian police permit; and he sighs over these elegant orna¬ 
ments, which he describes as 

* Mutilati e guosti per esscre di continue esposte ad ogni urto c a 
servir d'appoggio e di riposo ai cariclu pesanti, che i facchini traspor-f 
tano nel pian terreno agU appartamenti occupati dai viaggiatori.' 

To estimate fairly the merits of Canova, it is necessary to 
consider tlie state of sculpture at Venice, when he commenced 
his studies. The early works of sculpture in Italy, after the 
revival of the arts, are distinguished by the same characteristics 
which mark the early schools of paintings,—formality, simpli- 
ci^, and trutli. 

* Noi viggiamo,’ observes Licoguera, * che gli scultori del quot- 
trocento condussero Tairte a un grado di eccellenza, particolarmente 
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in do che nguardo Tespretaione, e quell' unaiene e sempIldM eoa 
eui b! raffigurayano i devoti, mentre le arti servivano al cultd^ 

che prima d'ogni ultra coaa contribui al loro resorgimento t e ai<« 
lora che i marmi spirarono: tfmidamente tucta le delcezaa la pietkt it 
commovimcnto rcligioso ile^to dalla pure imitaaione del natiiraJe^ 
iiuche poi sobentro l^avida brama di sorprendere e mettero plu in 
evidenza Tartista, col sagri6ch> del* ing^uita degli afletti. Allora fd 
che, impadroniti nelle pratiche, gli artiefti deldnqtie cento tcbiporooo 
con meggior ardimento, ma col tipo diet loM ideale cercato poi fuor 
dcir antico, colla spcranza d’emergere pi^ uoaaero quel che 

crcdeveno giogo di servile imitazione della natur e. IdgheggiarcuM^ 
troppo per unu spazio, nel quale di licenza ii.|lbdi|ia4i|gni tteveriift 
venue abbandonata du coloro che successero nelr et^ .pbltfldore ( e» 
privi della forza e della seienza del Buonaroti, non sappero foal ]>er« 
donare quo’ difetti ch'cgli riesci come scuUore a far quaai idolaU 
rare dal suo sccolo.' 

• The succeeding age was that of aifectation and bad 'ijlfiste— 
neitlier possessing the simplicity of early times, nor the vigour 
and originality oi the days of Michelangelo, Toretto, tlie mas¬ 
ter of Ciinova, and the school to, which he belonged, had been 
engaged in working high reliefs for altar-pieces and archUec- 
tural decorations. In many of these the essential cliaractoris- 
tics of sculpture were lost, and bad attempts were made at exe¬ 
cuting pictures in marble. The first statues of Canovu, those 
of Orpheus and Euridice, partook of the errors wc have describ¬ 
ed; but completed as they were at the age of 16, they afibrd- 
ed a promise of better things, which promise was soon fulfilled. 
The Venetians, proud as they were of their young countryman, 
W'ere resolved not to deprive him of tlie benefit of cultivating 
his art elsewhere. To form his style, it was indispensable that 
he should visit Rome, and should study the treasures of ancient 
art preserved at the Vatican and Capitol. The zeal of his pa¬ 
tron and protector Falier, procureil for Canova a pension oi* 
300 ducats, to be continued during the term of three years, a 
period considered as sufficiently long for the completion of his 
education. The good sense, as well as the gratitude with which 
Canova speaks of this very moderate allowance, and of the ad¬ 
vantages which it procured, afford a most useful lesson to young 
artists who may have to struggle with ))emiry in the earl y parts 
of their career, 

* Pare che la divina clcmenza abbia voluto per questo mezzo ac- 
cordermi quel bene ch'io tanto desiderava; quello, cioe, di potermf 
consBcrare inticramente aU'arte, senza che it pensicre dellc proprie 
Bussistenze mi avesse a distrarre. Ora crederui di fare un furto sa* 
crilego, se defrandassi I'atte d'una sola ora del giorno. ’ 

The simplicity of his habits enabled him to maintain his in- 

3 
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dependence upoii the very linuted income he thep possessed; 
and, fll the hazard 6f incurring the dUf^tesnre of m^pr female 
readers, we transcribe the following murict frohi oOe of his let-* 
ters, written in 179*:— , 

f lo povero uomo; raa bfaogno di peco, ibosi non 

temo di ppt^mi trov/ure dappertot^, oaajsto puJ occorremu. Mo- 
glie ipen) di non preOdarla pid; d,’ awepo se lo dovessi fare, la 
pren^ei avanzam, pek^potar^veiescmpre quicto, ed attendere alia 
rota arte, che tohftb aroc^.e che esigetutto I’uomo, senaaperditadi un 
roomenfo.* " ’' I-' 

At *be of'C&oova's arrival at Rome, the style of practi- 

tsalSW ^iWFOTt losk' Criticism on the arts had, it is true, been 
la^C^o^ly cultivated; but when it is considered that Gavin 
Hahiiiton, Puccini, Bottoni and Volpato, were among the most 
distinguished artists then existing, it must be obvious that a stu¬ 
dent Mto wished to rise beyond lame mediocrity, must have 
souj^t nigher models. Yet were these persons Canova's judges; 

, ana it is almost ludicrous to think, when the comparative me- 
i^its of the parties is considered, that these very inferior artists 
should have been destined lo decide upon the fate and prospects 
of him who so greatly surpassed them. Canova describes his 
first exhibition of the Danlalus and Icarus to have been * una 
• vera agonia di morte. ’ Yet the very faults of his contempo¬ 
raries may not have been useless to him; his progress was so 
rapid, that even more accomplished and less generous rivals 
could not have retarded his advancement. The times in which 
he lived were not in all respects unfavourable. Criticism and 
learning had applied tiicmselves to all branches of the arts, to 
investigate the general principles of taste, and to illustrate all 
the models of excellence. The writings of Algarotti, ofWin- 
klcman, of Lanzi, and of Visconti; the discoveries at Hercu¬ 
laneum, and the publication of Sir William Hamilton's Vas,es; 
the great work of Stuart upon the Antiquities of Athens; 
liberal encouragement and elegant taste of some of the reigning 
Popes—all contributed to the success of Canova, by preparing 
the public mind to appreciate his merits. He profited by an 
these advantages; and one of his patrons having presented him 
with a block of marble, he undertook and executed, in his 25th 
year, the Theseus, his first great work. 

From this period may be dated the glories of Canova. But 
his laborious industry seeme^ to augment with liis fame. Be¬ 
fore the year 1800, he had already given to the world some of 
his most successful performances; the monuments of Ganganclli 
and Rezzonico; the of ^p?us i;tnd Adonis, and of Cu* 

pid aud Psyche; the Hev, andl^Sommariva Magdalen* His 
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Wograpl^ infwttu lav diat« io completlait theae f^y exdiiWUSi 
atatuos CanoTA bod not yf% availed tiimselr of the ayitem hi «£» 
tecyrarda adopted^ of em^oyiag inferior haridi to work dokrd 
the ma^e in the and hymeasnrementa andmarka 

of points to relieve the principal artist froxh Uiat portion 
ofiabour which is purely tteckanical* His earliest ItMies were 
executed entirely by his own bandar pOd his Constikudos Wif* 
feted materially from these eatHa>ac||^ physical «Xei*doaa. 
Tannini, who has written a inklihal Mpptptdr his last iUAes% 
states, that v*‘ * ' 

‘ La lunga e assidun fatica chc il Canova scolpiei 

il punncggiamcnto delln Maribuctudinc, ncl motiumsdshn MNI GaO^ 
ganclU, e )p gutbbe del Lconi in quello a papa Rezzoaico, m tsls cho 
gli abbisho le costole del dcstro lata; tanto ^ dannoso ai giovani, mi 
diccva il Canova, additandomi quella parte appianata del suo petto, 
il non aver clu fiu dalle prime saviamentc li giudi nelle mcccanioHe 
dell* arte.* 

It is melancholy to think that his devotion to Ins favourite 
pursuit should thus li.ive led to a species (»f nuntyrdom. 

The fresliness of his early aflPeciions, and the fnhu'ss of his 
gintitude low.iuK his early patrons and piotectors, have beeVf 
already noticed. When his suofcss produced n ealth, hispiotec- 
tion of rising merit nas etjiially ndmirahle. 'riio Iionian Aca¬ 
demy of Antiejuity endowed by him ; pensions were grant 
ed to young siudy^ ; prizes were established for the mttot siu*- 
ccssfiil woiks, aiTd chanties for poor artists, and for the w'ive*r 
and families of those who died in w.int. The %voiks under¬ 
taken by his orili'is and at his expense, were ol* princely 
magnificence. His liberality in these respects seemed as 
boundless as his enthusiasm for the arts. He proposed gratui¬ 
tously to execute statues for the beautiful San Micbeli Chape! 
at Verona. ITo furnished, also gratuitousiy, the busts of the 
celebrated men of Italy, wIhc!i form so interesting an addition 
to the Capitoline gallery. The temple which he imdeitook to 
erect near the spot of his nativity, and to W'hich he devoted the 
savings of his life, and the last and most perfect of his designs, 
are unexampled evidences of the magnificence and libcralitj' oi 
his sjurit. 

Such genius and such generosity made, Cnnova celobrnted 
throughout all Europe; and when, in 1815, it pleased the 
Allied powers, more fTom a desire of vengLance than a Jove oi 
justice, to restore to Italy the treasures oi which she had been 
despoiled, the Venetian sculptor received what he felt to liethcf 
highest and most gratifying reward. He was intrusted to su- 
periiitend theronunal of those triumphs of art, reguvdyd by 
tOT.. ^LIII. NO. 80. K k 
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him and by bis countrymen with «li enliNsia8]|||||^^ 
ing to adoratioR. His^^ the task to ^f^aoe et^ame ibe 
Trmels on which his own ta^te^h^ b^ formedti^nd from 
i^hence he might anticipate the preserfcm <^0 to Italy of the only 
teloTy which tyranny had ;J^»vAtnusing to iind» in a 

letter of Cancwa's to Coo^ I-ec^lio^’.CIicognera, writte n from 
Paris in Octobet 1816, iiriHh lvhat*acuteness he notj|||||||feusing 
eveots» and the divi«iq|^fM^ adopted in all tull^^mons 
of the Alliodjpow;SiA^^ll«tnegIio si e tolto,* he bis 

^ a ilii^ l^er forza di bajonette Prussiane, Aus- 
i ; poicho queste Ire potenze specialmentc 

10 ) € tXnghilU i 7 a paga le spese—Bella cosa / ’ Well 
w^Tthis exclamation justified: for in this, as in all other 
Continental proceedings, whilst the benefit was for others, the 
burthen of payment rested upon the British people. We doubt 
not that Canova*$ observation would have found an eclio in all 
the European*cabinets, and that the fraternities of Mettcrnichs 
throughout the worlds as well as their employers, were ready 
tb exdaim, * L’Inghilterra paga le spese ; Bella cosa !’ 

. I'he* character ot such an individual as Canova would, in any 
country, have deserved respect and esteem ; but amongst a peo¬ 
ple BO excitable as the Italians, the enthusiasm which it inspired 
was boundless. His death took place at a time when some of the 
most important discussions were in progress before that Council 
of Conspirators, which called itself an European Congress ; and 
^ven the important interests which were at stake, seemed for a 
moment to be forgotten in the fate of the .artist. By his death¬ 
bed watched many of the surviving nobles of Venice, who con¬ 
sidered that, with him, vanished the last memorial of their coun- 
by^a greatness. The vase in which, in times of republican 
glory, the votes of the senate had been taken, supported his 
mneral lamp. The design which he had furnished for the tomb 
of Titian, was appropriately adopted as the monument of the 
sculptor. An antique vusc of porphyry was deposited in the 
i||}lery of the Academy, with the inscription, cor.magni. 
HwOTA^; and on the pedestal beneath was inscribed, In letters 
nPgold, QVod . MVTVl . AMORIS . MOKVMENTVM . IDEM . GLO- 
R1A£ . INCITAMENTVM . SIET. 

Canova died in )*82V, having executed 53 statues, 12 groups 
and monuments, busts and relievos, amounting to the.extraor¬ 
dinary ni^ber of 176 complete works. These are now disper- 
«ad ail Wer EuroW|# many of them being the ornaments of 
Sritifih collections||Hlt is a whimsical coincidence, that the 
Statue designed as ^emblem of the Roman Catholic faith should 
be in the possessioii of the Earl Brdwnlow, and that the colossal 
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’<H Wtill^gton f have all excised admiration 

we d< 3 ^ wh;^d 3 ^* jddg^^ the British public i« bbt» 
on the Whole^ wmig^ 1 ^ than of 

'foreigners. '''^'ITjV '' '■■'' ’*■:■■’ '• ” ' .•' -c' 

That we cone^Ider Canra^S^;air^ emioenoaand me^ 

rlt> is obvious, froni our Ha exoeU^ 

in that particular styk, to W]i!o^^|M|^patIy , lti$. 

attention. But that style Was aubliy^^^ 

Beauty and Grace were his divinities; 

the shrines of mightier gods. To apply liy €aiM[|jjj^ ? ' 

dat dulcibus vitiis/ might be too severe; 

docs not possess the highest species of merit. Mostofnia wor)ks 
are resemblances, rather than creations; he never was able .to 
tread effectually 

Di Michelangeol la terribil via* ' . ' 

Indeed, in one of his letters, he not only admits that this more 
poetical style was not imitated by him, but that he disapprovfd 
of it on principle. • 

* A me sembra/ he observes, * che Michelangelo abbia eletto 
espressamente dalle mosse contorte e convulse, specialmcntc nello 
braccia atteggiate a fo/.zia di zeta» per aver campo di esprimere e 
scalpirc Ic parti e i muscoli piu rilevati; producendoli con violenaa 
pill che naturale. li gruppo d’Ercole con Anteo gli ha ruostratO 
■ chiaramente il cammino : ma lo studio di quelle forme era poi sompre 
Bubordinato‘al genio e senso parlicolare del Buonaroti;—il qtiale si 
e valuto costantemente dclle opere antiche, per modelarle sullo Btile 
8 UO proprio, e per imprimcrc sulle produzioni sue quel carattere 
gonho ed alterato ch* era il suo elementb.' 

Even admitting that this criticism were correct, it would 
still be evident that Canova had mistaken ‘ reverse of wrong for 
right;’ and in avoiding the extreme of anatomical'force and 
muscular development, that be had too exclusively addicted 
himself to that flowing outline utid polished surface. 

‘ Ove ne nodo appar, ne vena eccede. * 

Hence it is, that his favourite subjects were those of female 
’grace or youthful beauty. Paris, Perseus, Palamedcs, Psyche, 
Hebe, Venus, Nymphs and Dancers, are the most popular of 
his works. In many of these there was an approach to affec* 
.tation and to French taste, more particularly in his draperies* 
.Even hia admirer Pindemonte describes tins fault, though .with¬ 
out admitting it to be such, when he observes upon the 
of Hebe—■ 

Spirar qui vento ogni pupilla crede - 
'E' Is gonna sventolar, cbe Jrettolosa 
Si ripiega ondegeiando, e indietro riede. 

. K k 2 
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Canada delights in the elegant and voluptuouftfondljikth whidi 
Tassf* peoples the gardens of Armide* than In terrible 
truth or sublime inventions of Dante* fi^ves the ete^ol bine 
ami sunshine of his Italian cUmaie batter man the storm, clouds 
and whirlwind^ in which >n mbre genius rejoices, and 

which it endeavours to direet^ preference may^ have a- 
risen from various oaufGi)i«/ 4 * 7 ^ first may have been his failure 
when he passed die Ihnits whicli he generally assigned 

to his geniita* at the sublime were unsuccessful. 

ieus, the Hector and Ajnx, are but se- 
Kven in the Athletes of the Vatican, 
h^ipims to nave lost all beauty and grace, without acquiring 
originality and strcngtii. I'lie second cause whicli may have 
acted on his style, was ihc lateness of tlic period at which his 
atudy of the Atlieiiian marbles commenced. Cicognera obt- 
serves, tliat, after C’anova’s visit to England, 

* Aiiclic in questa epoca della vita di un tanto arteficc i conosci- 
tori troveranno un pro^resso verso fcccellenza, derivantc evidonte- 


mente daU’ aver egli a suo bell’ agio la prima volta contemplati i 
marmi di Fidia nel musco Britunnico. Cio ne disso egli, al suo ri- 
lorno ; il proGtto chc ne trashC, la dcvozlone con cui stava sempre iu 
aminiraxione di quci niodclli, e suggetto di molte considerazioui; ed 
egli htcbso convenne su quanto da alcuni gli venne avverlho dei 
pass! ulteiioii fatti nelf arte, e dellu piu visibili perfezioni in alcune 
BUG opere, dobso il ntoiiio da Londra.' From this viait to Britain 
originated some of the latest and best works of the Italian 


artist; the Magdalen in Lord Liverpool’s collection, and the 
magnificent Pietn nitidelled for the temple at Possaguo. Though 
unable, even in these his highest efforts, to roach the true sub¬ 
lime, he nevertheless succeeded admirably when he endeavour* 
«d to unite individual truth with ideal beauty; and in the few 
woiks of this de<>cription which he has left, he suggests many 
causea of regret fir not having ventured further. The Som- 
niiiriva Magdalen, ihc figure of the blind man, feeble and ex¬ 
hausted, iu the monument of the Archduchess Christina; and 
(though fd‘ a very diilercnt class) the Lions at the base of the 
tomb of Ilezzonico, prove what he might have effected by abaii* 
donhig more fretpiently the conventional forms of art, and 
trusting boldly to nature and to truth. He could not indcad 
have ventured on a class of subjects in which, ns in the Lao- 
coon, we perceive * torture dignifying pain;’ but the examples 
of the D} mg Gladiator, and of the Niobe group, might have 
raised him above the graceful insipidity and elegant cumnaonoi 
place lo which he generally devoted his ^kilU 
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0 ' 
Hie opmio n* W6 Iiav« ventured to uive may a|Y|M»flr so h ny u i 
Ibud, tbnw^e comj^wIM to follow the subject somewhat 
ther. 1 b aculpturay |>eiDtiugy and in poetry, we are unwiti)i»|f 
to awign the first idaae to any bat to those creative geniuseUv 
who add to the general soarces of pleasure by discovery, abd 
invention* Let any perstm who has attentively considered the 
subject inquire which' has ^eo hhA Uie highest gratification, 
the sight of a work of art which exciting siniple 

memtvances, or of one which |pj(#>eoiDbinations, or ail 

original and powerful train of images erraf^'^sinQUons. Memoir 
is a less fertile source of pleasure in thelmthatt itlttninatlett^ 
It an aspiration after invention, which distlngttl^dr^e truly 
great artist. It U to this which Raphael allude^ SSrhefi In hut 
letter to Casliglionc he observes, ^ il modellu mh> i lodato 

* da molti belli ingegni; ma io mi levo^ col pensievy piu alto t 

* ed, e&sendo carestia di belle donne, io nii bcrvo di cetta 

* che mi viene iiclla nicnte. ’ It is this which, in a beautiful 
sonnet, Michael Angelo describes as the merit of Dante. 

Dai niondo scese ai cicchi abissi, c poi 
Che i'uno c l*aItro inferno vide, a Dio 
Scorto dal gran pensier vivo salio ; 

E ne die in terra vero lumc a noi. 

I'he same great artist, in another passage, exemplifies a similar 
feeling. 

Si ben col suo fattor I’opra consona 
Che a lui mi Icvo per Oivin concetti 
E quivi tnjonne \ pensier tutti. 

It was under the influence of such feelings that the Sistine cha¬ 
pel was painted; and it is to the want of theso {livinor inipulhes 
that wc attribute the comparative want of force and originality 
in Canova. Ilis works arc parodies upon thesantique; and re¬ 
semble that cento which is called a modern Greek or Latin ode. 
The Perseus brings up the image of the Apollo; the Venus 
that of the goddess of the Tribune; and the Dancing Nymphs 
the designs upon the Vases. This cficct is the more dangerous, 
because the comparisons thus suggested arc infinitely di&advan- 
^geous to the modern sculptor. The Elgin Marbles, the Torso^ 
the Venus of Mylo, the Ludovisi Mars, and in modern times we 
may add the works of Michaelangelo in marble, of Giandi, 
Bologne, and Ghiberti in bronze, and of Flaxniaii in relievo, 
excite new trains of original emotions, varied and intense* 

Our last sentence has brought us from Italy to Britain; and 
we feel bomcpiidein turning homewards. We have already seen 
that the possession of thcElgin Marblcslcd Cunova to seek amongst 
us hu last advancement towards excellence* At the pofiod of 



Under the cli^ of those magnihcent marble hills, and' 
^th the constant emulation produced by the numerous sculp- 
tars who are fixed there, the apprenticeship to the art may 
passed in a very. difTcrcnt manner from the toil and anxiety 
which cramp and fetter the British home student. The hopes 
of his future life may be risked in' the acquistion of one single 
block of marble; and at the critical moment, when his work 
has nearly reached its termination, an unfortunate accident may 
at onQe.crush his fortune and his fame. Yet notwithstanding 


these disadvantages, British sculpture has advanced to very 
jp'eat eminence. This is perhaps attributable to the fertile in¬ 
ventions and magnificent designs of Mr Flaxman, more than to 
any other single cause. Undertaking the task of illustrating the 

S e^ poets of ancient and of modern times, literature has aided 
e progress of art; and many who might have been reluctant ad¬ 
mirers of statues or relievos, were taught to appreciate the merit 
pf designs cpnnected with the finest passages in Homer, Dante, 
Eschylns, and H^iod. The publication of these great works, 
combining the richest variety of invention with the most classical 
correctness and all the grace of simplicity, has made the bcau- 
^es of the "art familiar in every library in the kingdom. Unlike 
Iris Italian contemporary, Mr Flaxman has been successful in 
combining the varied powers of the schools that had precededi^ 
him. lie seems equally at his ease when tracing tlie figure of 
Prometheus chained to the rock between his two gigantic gUar* 
dians, or when modelling .the graceful forms of the Chorus dT 
Nymphs floating upwards as the bearers of consolation and sym¬ 
pathy. The Enchantments of Circe, or "the Oath of the Seven 
Chiefs warring against Thebes—the Punishment of Judas, the 
JLovfes^of Francesca, or the Song of Casella—the figure of 
d^Ction.in the Baring monument, or the sublime relievo of 
f Driver' nt frem evil/ are all treated with equal freedom 'and 
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iam«i jf^ius which exhibits its demtiec * 

Wreeth crLillief whid^ crown a ieniale tomb at Cbremonti 
pand4 itself* in reprMndng the varied pictures of the Shield oC 
Achilles. These the wiks which have contributed to fnqn 
the taste, not only ofthe^abltc* but of the artists cUspos^ to 
fbllow the example so gloriously ^ven» 

The fame of these designs hi feroigo countries is even greeter 
than in our own. It is singular, that with the peeitv 

liar excellency which distinguish^ ||ihr national $culptor% 
more of merit should not exist in our litl^Uins ai^d pi|fai|i(|< 
monuments. Perhaps boards of olHciuU tSltleei agd oOmtuithSM 
of taste may not form the best school of arts. 9(1^ OVMfnts ^ 
the last thirty years ought to have led to a diilerent rcinltk 
During the lute wars, the eminent men who have fallen in ihn 
service of their country have been but too numerous, and Par* 
liament has been profuse (perhaps to a fault} of monuments tu 
commemorate their glory and their loss. Those would hav« 
opened the noblest held for the artist. The higher feelings * 
connected with national glory, with the attachment of free ciw^ 
zens to a fi'ee state, would, we might hope, have stimulated the 
enthusiasm of the artist. Here we might have anticipated, that 
‘•in those mansions where the mighty rest,’ the names of our 
departed statesmen and warriors would have been handed down 
to posterity by the successful efforts of our great artists. Wa 
cannot imagine any object much more deeply interesting than, ' 
a collection of monuments thus created by national gratitude 
for public services and for departed genius. Onr shrines were 
wortliy of being wtll filled. Westminster, iu all its poetic beautyp 
connected ns it is with historical remembrances, and with those 
Houses of Parliament where our statesmen and sages had ac* 
quired their tame; St Paul’s, only second to the most noble of 
Christian temples, round whose vault our trophies might have 
been placed and banners hung, and with names to commemo* 
rate like those of Chatham, Vox, Pitt, Nelson, Abercrombyi 
Moore, and Pyron—these ought to have led to the erection Of 
•a series of monuments worthy of Great Britain. The tombi 
of these great men, bearing simple but expressive inscriptions^ 
would have furnished new motives to 'the young, and fresh 
anergy to those who labour fur honourable distinction; * 

-non d solo 

« per gli estinti la tomba— 

The living would have been worshippers in a real temple pi 
British gratitude; and die sensation which every schoUu: fedt 
in visiting the tombs of ‘ the starry Galilleo, of Michaelangeto,' 
of Macc&vel, of Alfieri, Filongieri qui gloriam Ut«rariam ho« 
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ffestBvlt’) in the Santa Croce, would, in ovr corntty^Mfi undev* 
our popular institutions have been incren^ a tbotnand fdd. 
But our national monuments have beets ^erally speaking, 
failures. Wc have in the first pli^ce fimed, the extent to 
which the system has been it^dudioiottvly carried. The cur-, 
fency has been depreciated by fin over issue. The excitement 
produced by a great tuntie is i;^trali2ed, on finding it succeed¬ 
ed by one memorable ohlyl^a coronet, a mitre, or a preben- 
dal stall. Our ^cond'X^t&e has been in the character of the 
usual designs. 'Our monuments want all individuality. They 
to tM^SduiQr abstract feelings, rather than to record parti- 
0 alar,ttaeauie 8 S or worth. The veiled form of allegory suits 
strong emotion. The figures of Courage or Wisdom, 
however well drawn or mytliologically represented, speak 
a much less eloquent language to the heart than the forms of 
Nelson or of Uomiliy. The shaft of death, the trumpet of« 
fame, and even the anchor of Britannia herself, deserve to be ^ 
laid upon the shelf, with the darts, torches, crooks and pipes, 
which are banished by sense and taste, even from the verses of 
Bchool-boys. * Toutes Ics glaces du nord, ’ observes Boileau 
on a similar subject, * ne sont pas plus fruides que ccs pensccs. ’ 
Who that has admired the simple statue of Newton in Trinity 
Chapel, would wish to sec it replaced by an Urania with her 
sphere, even though her eight sisters were summoned to her 
assistance ? Who would prefer the inflated bombast of the 
French school, as furnishing a design for the monument of 
^apoleon, to the following picturesque lines of Mansuui? 

O ! quante volte cl tacito 
Morir d"un giorno inertu 
Chimati i rai fulminci, 

Le braccia al sen consertc, 

Stella—e dci di die furoDO 
L'assalse il sovvenir! 

There may be individuals who conslderHbese observations un¬ 
important. There is a sect in Europe, if not in this country, 
who, conscious of their own worililcssness, seek to undervalue 
toe excitements to future patriotism derived from memorials of 
past glory. Wc ourselves have seen the slaves of the Bourbons 
obliterating from the entablature of the Pantheon the inscrip¬ 
tion, Aiix grands hoimnrSi lapatne reconnaissante ! But for such 
we write not—with them we have no sympathy, nor desire any 
communion. But te^toosc who wish to liold up toe mighty 
dead as examples oPIxccllcnce to the living—to those who 
believe that men will thii^ft^ but the more justly the more deeply 
they feel—we now venture to address ourselves; confident tua^ 
whatever may be thought of our suggestions, our motives wU| 
pot bp condemned. 
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Aberdeen, Lord, act of respecting entails, defccU in, and ubjeutioni 
to, 4>55» 

Absentees, Irish, estates of, how managed, and for what reasons In 
many cases proprietors disinclined to lesidc on them, 70. 

supposed injuries of, 55—by what arguments refuted, 
in so far as the question of expenditure is concerned, 56—alleged 
origin of, 70—to what other cause rather than ahscntceiim, the 
poverty of the labouring classes to be attributed, 76. 

Adran, titular bishop of, his embassy to the court of Versaillea, fVom 
what quarter, and consequences of, 3b0. 

Advocates, Faculty of, their resolutions respecting existing entails, 
458. 

.^gitirs, civil, of Ireland, how managed, 462—the Court of King*a 
Bench, 463—duty of a shcrifi', how performed, ib.—Quarter- 
sessions, state of, 468—Grand Juries, how selected, 469—Civil 
Bill Courts, description of, 470—Manor Courts, 472—Courts of 
Conscience, 473—Magistracy, 474—executive government, 482 
—Church establishment and tithes, 483—landlord and tenant, 484 
—ejectments, ib.—levying distress, 485—non-alienation, &c., 4Sti 
—its population and rate of increase, 48b—measures proper to be 
adopted for her improvement, 496. 

Alps, Hannibal's passage over, to whom we arc indcbtcil for the only 
intelligible account of, and reasons for this jircference, 161— 
errors into which authors have tallcn respectmg the passage over, 

169_distance of the march, by what author carefully st itcd, 178 

—at what place passed, 186—which the easiest road over, 188— 
length of time taken by Hannibal, and journey of, 191. 

Afnenca, Wandering* in, 299—peculiar taste of the author of tliia 
work, 300—Indian tribe in, 301—^voyage from Quebec to Mon¬ 
treal, feelings excited on that occasion, and by what, 314—cliarac* 
ter of this book, 315. 

Arguments used by tlie friends of West Indian Slavery against Par-^ 
liamentary interference, 430—refutation of these arguneniVf i3i» 









AptUUy young, what naiqa moit instructive toy for t)>eir precticri 
frovement* 498. 

AtU^rit^i Parliamentary, necessity of, for effecting dte changes ceii« 
templated in the West Indies, 441. ^ , 

AaAama^ consolidation aot'of, objeotioneU* dause in, and by whom 
strenuously supported, 440, 

Jhtnhng, thought on, disttoto e^ fWmi what sprung, 264—evidence 
of Mr Hudson Gurney oonehrning, 271—number of bankers com¬ 
pelled to e top paymeCty S75—bank notes in circulation in certain 
feats, fff1#<-idana for improvement of, suggested, 280—banks in 
fl^Uand, wumbet of, and how constituted, 282—superior stability 
of these, and to what owing, 285. 

B^hadoeSf wilful murder of a slave in, by a White, an^ punishment 

* for, 438. 

Jiodmcr, what English author translated by, 107. 

Bourkef General, his evidence respecting the manner in which the 
civil jurisdiction is conducted in Ireland, 470>—hU reccommenda* 
tion of a new organization of the Irish magistracy, 478. 

^rt^enumeration of the remedies by which Ireland may be alleviat¬ 
ed from her present calamities, 496. 

British silk manufacture, rise and progress of, 77—what occasioned 
its decay, 79—official account of the quantities of raw silk im¬ 
ported into Great Britain, in the year ending on the 5tli January 
1824« 80—number of persons supported by, 81—monstrous duties 
on, 82—petition to the House of Commons concerning, 83— 
changes in, 84. 

Buddha, religion of, and when established, and to \(hat assimilated, 
384—priests of, their character and appearance, 385'—from wiiencc, 
and when introduced, 386. 

Burman Empire, where situated, and kingdoms subject to the, 374 
--^by what European nation originally discovered, 375—popula¬ 
tion and extent of, 376. 


Campbell, Sir Hay, remark of respecting the right of an entailed 
proprietor taking grassums, 450. 

Catholics, by whom emancipation of opposed, 125—by whom mis¬ 
represented, 127—with respect to the power of the Pope over, 
]21)—evidence concerning, 133—power of the Pope in temporal 
aflairs of, 137—question with respect to the degree in which the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, and those who belong to it, are sub¬ 
ject to the poweH^f the Pope, 143—discipline of, in Ireland, 144 
—supposed divided allegiance of, examined, 156—dangerous con¬ 
sequences of the proscription of, 163. 

CaHova, Antonio, birth-place of, and patron of, 409—earliest soulp- 
tuie of, 500—his visit to Koine, 501—most successful perform¬ 
ances of, and at what period given to the woild, .502—Roman 
Academy endowed by, 503—intrusted by the Allied Powers to 
superiatond the removal of the triumphs of art from Pm Is to 
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tb<^hl»'4eiitb, xwnber efiutuet, groupi, nonuamte i«4 
' INiwUi eK^uti}d by^ b(Mb-^>farrount« subjects of, 505. f 

ChU BiU Courtt In IrfiUndi aiboevoua defects of, iTWprofXMd 
remedy of, 472. 

CourUf superior, in TreYand* important evidence on, 462—inferior 
state of, 466—Civil Bil^ 4^—of Conscience, 473—Manor, 47S^ 
CofJiin China, empire of, andjits extent^ 37d<—conquered provino^ 
of, ib.—produce of, 379—details S)f tba revolution which ended 
inithe establishment of this empire, relations of, S6|h 

CMns, Reverend Mr Michael, his evjdenal.’^ ecmceralng the mal¬ 
administration of justice, and conduct of tjbttJnagUtraM In lao* 
land, 474- ' ' 

CnrrtV, Mr, his account of the extent of the powefs ^ tba CiviL 
Court in Ireland, 469- 

Crueliy of an Irish Magistrate, instance of, stated in evidence before 
the House of Lords, 474. 


DalrympUf Sir John, strenuous supporter of entails, and sage 
pressions respecting them, 451—his resisting the mitigation of 
entails, 457- 

Dcmerara, birds in, description of various sounds in, 300. 

Doghertif^ Mr, his account of justice in Ireland, 4G5. 

Doyle^ Dr, evidence of, before the Lords, respecting the doctrines 
of tile Catholic Church, 145. 

J)uJce of Leinster, his evidence respecting the propriety of appoint¬ 
ing Lords Lieutenants to the counties in Ireland, 478. 

Earl Brownlow, whimsical coincidence in, 504. 

Econotni/. political, primary and direct object of, 2—improvements 
in, 7—questions undecided in, 8—interesting and instructive na* 
ture of this science, 9—reasons for the cuitivarion of, 11—lumi¬ 
nous summary of, 14—lecture on, when delivered, aud by whom> 
20 . 

Education of the Irish poor, number within the age of, number of 
stated to be in a course of instruction, and in what manner edu¬ 
cated, 199—expense to the nation for the support of, 201—in 
what manner expended, 202—upon whom the charge dcvolvesy 
and how inadequately performed, 205—causes of the want of suo 
ceas of, 210—best plan for the education of, 222. 

Entails, Scotch, oiigin of, and question agitated where such a power 
arises, 442—mischievous statute respecting, 445—number of en¬ 
tails, 416—ground upon which they have been defended, ib.— 
causes of their tendency to increase, 447—consequences of, |o 
the immediate proprietor. 419—how at one period evaded, ib. 
—infringements of, how punished, 451—Acts of .Pariiamenc 
passed respecting, 452. 

England, Letters ou ; peculiar difficulties of an accurate description 
off by a foreigner, 225—errors into which a stranger is apt Iq £sll| 
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^ by ihe author of, S26->^ftrftctbr of die ifoHfc> <«i 0 » 
fiariUve improvement ^ England nnd Amoei Anted by their iftt- 
• dter, 2 ^—^liid letters on the division or property ln» and cut^m 
tiaeodote related by, 231*-his discaidon on aristoccacy and deoio* 
\ 'cnej, 235-—reading part of the eo]temii;lOky in Engfand and Franoei 

^ 2S7—his account of our parliamentary Jpirpceedings, 240. 

MataUithnenit ChUroh» in trehmd^ aoiounit of the tithes recetveda and 
land possessed by, 4S3* ' 

Evidene9 of Slaves in ^ West Indies against Whites, bill for ren- 
, dering admissible^ anoTate of, 417— triumphant answer to the oh- 

i ecteft OgainAv and by whom made, 418—shocking instances ofthe 
UegaHty bf not granting it, 420. 

£0ateims rov'emment in Ireland, defects in, and proposed amend¬ 
ments 0 ^ 482. 

Erazer*s Khorasan, his account of the population and military force 
of the Perhians, 91—the aspect of the country, 92—the misery of 
its inhabitants, 95—barbarity of the Persians, 101. 

Families, great, by what means said to be preserved, and how ridi¬ 
culed, 446. 

Flaxman, Mr, by whose magniheent designs British sculpture has 
arrived at such eminence, 508. 

F(fsler, Mr Leslie, his calculation of the amount of the* income of 
the parochial clergy in Ireland from tithes, and the quantity of 
land possessed by tlie clergy, 483-^cvidence of respecting the a- 
mount of population, 491. 


Gamc-latos, considerations on character of the work, 248—tncfficacy 
of to prevent the sale of, and by whom sold, 249—number of per¬ 
sons committed to pi ison for oilcnces against, 250—>how dangerous 
to the morals of the people, 251— ‘Singular instance of their viola¬ 
tion, 252—proposed remedy of, 255—spring-guns, danger of in the 
protection of, 258—prejudices in favour of, 260^—petition of the 
Justices of tho county of Not folk against, 261. 

Germany, what department of national literature she can most boast 
of, lio. 

Gibbon, Mr, to what he compares the diffusion of letters, 497* 

Gtaubi/, a novel, characters in the work, 3f>6—proof of the tact and 
talent of ihc author of, 396—elegant extracts from, ib.—most 
prominent character in the book, 404—power of the authors of 
novels in gencial, 406. 

Greeks, ancient, to whom indebted for a knowledge of their history, 
25. 

Green, a poaclicr, adventurous life, and to what conclusion brouglit, 
251. 

' passage of the Alps, to whom indeblod for the intelli- 

V ^ ce concerning, 164—incongruity of Livy's account ofliis pas- 
-V. sage, 168—at what pass to have entered the Alps, 186—-length 
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1 time joulmcj perfonn^d by* whom finaSly •oaqofl^bd, 

’ 197 . 

. Utnt/ut Chineie natiora exteotloa of, general and distinctive ehttr 
racter of these nationa. 97S-«.vBrious degrees of civilization in, 374 
—empiiw of,, its extent. Us subject nations, and rivers which tt 
is watered, dT6*^descfiptton oi die of men inhabitiog these 
territories, 381-^general character iSl^vanity of, andaoeo* 
dote concerning, 383—number of lae^ages in, ib.—literature 
of, 364!—religion of, 386—despode'jS<>we^CnU in, ib.-<.»olaim 
made by the sovereigns of, ib.—jealous teu^wr of its iahabitants, 
$g7-.commcrce of,' ib.—hnancid and milih^ resources of, 391 
—military strength of, 392* 

//ay^f,*iBland of, policy pursued by Britain towards, 409. ** 

Huskisson, Mr, changes in the silk manufacture effected by> 83. 
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Jreiand, civil affairs of, how abused, 462—Court of King's Dench 
in, state of, 463—duty of Slicriffi how performed in, and by whoip* 
454_Quartcr-8e8sions in, state of, 468—Grand J^urics, how le* 
lected in, ib.—Civil Bill Court, description of, 470—Manor Courts 
in, *472—Courts of Conscience in, 473—Magistracy of, ib.— 
her executive governments, 462—Church Establishment and titlum 
of, 483—Landlord and Tenant, state of, in, 481—ejectments in, 
ib_levying distress in, 485—non-alienation and other clauses in, 

' 4 gg—population of, 488—brief enumeration of the remedies, 49(>. 

Indian^ IVest^ territories of, how undervalued by Mr Stephens, 412— 
and by wliom corroborated, ib. 

Irvine, Mr, his considerations on Scotch Entails, character of the 
work, 442—arithmetical calculations respecting entails, 453. 

Islmidy St Domingo^ line of policy pursued by England towards, 
and for what reason, 409. 

Jamaica, state of slavery in, and amount of slaves, 439—Joseph Ah« 
bott, Mr, his account of the manner in which the duties of sub« 
sheriffs arc performed in Ireland, 463. 

Justice Day, Mr, important evidence of, respecting the misconduct of 
the Magistracy in Ireland, 478. 

Justice, administration of, in Ireland, in the Snpcridr Courts, evi¬ 
dence of, 463—Inferior Courts, 468—in the Civil Bill Courts, 
469—in Manor Courts, 472—in Courts of ConScieucc, 473— by 
the Magistracy, 474. 

I 

KnonUdge, supposed dairgcrs of, and by whom chic;ny dreaded, 213 
—remarks.addressed to each of these classes, —by whom this 

knowledge promoted. 247. 

Kamhqja, by what nation conquered, 378—trade of, and witli w’horaf 
causes of the failure in, 390. ^ 

Itemsier, Duke of, his evidence respecting the propriety of appoin 
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' 478. 

'JLiv^f hiff account of Hannibal’s pasmKe of the Alps, how inoenaist- 
ent in itself, and from whoi^ chiefly homwed, 168. 

Xthmi/urc, elegant, what dreumstaatas have contributed to the ad¬ 
vancement of, 497* 

London UniversUy^ objections ui^cd against, and by whoiD, 315— 
refutation of ui4S8*obj4cCiQt»« 317—comparative danger of the 
morals of young non in the London and other Universities, 592. 

>L9i»kin^9»f Dr» statement of, in the House of Commons, rega'rd- 
htgJjUse oaceeutton of' West Indian slaves, 424. 


in Ireland, evidence of abuses that have been practised 
by, 473—Corporation Magistrates, power of, and abuse of that 
power, 481. 

General, to what branch of antiquities he particularly di¬ 
rected his attention, 169—his di«covery of Honnibal’s passage of 
the Alps, and notes of, ITO—with whom he coincides, 175* 

Marquis of Wcsimeaihy his evidence respecting Impioper appoint¬ 
ments in the magistracy of Ireland, 473—necessity of their being 
compelled to assemble at the Petty Sessions, 478. 

Memoirsy Pepys’s, character of the author, 27—extracts from the 
work, 29—specimen of his credulity, 30—remarkable accounts, 
51. 

M^Cullockt Mr, discourse of, on Political Economy, and excellence 
of, 16—extracts from the Lectures of, 17—what he calls the na¬ 
tive country of political economy, 18—his evidence respecting 
the rate of populatioir in Ireland, 488—with regard to property 
and capital, 493—his statement of the bad effects arising from a 
great number of Irish labourers coming over to England and Scot¬ 
land, 494. 

Minnisingers, Lays of, by whom ridiculed, 116—character of the ' 
work, 118—extracts from, 120. 

Museum, British, number of visitors, what the proof of, 497- 


National monuments, British^ generally speaking, failures, and f(^r 
what reasons, 510. 

Non-alienation in Ireland, important evidence on, and by whom 
given, 486* 

N^lisiSi tremendous power of, 406—how that power is employed, 
ib. 

Nimmo, Mr Alexander, evidence of, before the Lords’ Committee, 
concerning the law of distraining in Ireland, and shocking instances 
of the exercise of that power, 486. 

ft 

HConne/f, Mr, evidence of respecting the administration of justice in 
Reland, 463—on the Civil Bill Jurisdiction, 470—on the Manor 
^eurts, 472—on the Courts of Conscience, 473—on tlie abuses 





im. 




UkeMgfitracy* 475«-on the insolveoej of amitti of 
the corporatioo magUtrateft 481. 

’O^Dwhol, Mr, biq evidentse mpecting the practices at Quart^nNls* 
lions in Ireland, 4>C9*«-4iis evidence on the inal*adniinistratioii of 
justice by the magistrates, ^Td-^respecting the hicrcaie of tlio 
population, 489. 

Par/iammif interference of respectiag ‘Scotch Entails, Acts pa se ld 
in, and real worth of these Acts,- 4^t 

PersMt political importance of, 91—aspect of the oounti^, 92-^-de* 
Bcription of the cities in, 94—condition of her hahabitaiUi, 95-*^ 
geography of, 99-^Iave trade in, 100. 

P^Uical economy, primary object of, 2 —improvements in^ 7—qoes* 
tions undecided in, S^interesting nature of the science of, 9-^ 
reasons for the cultivation of, 11—luminous summary of, by Mr 
M'CuUoch, 14—lectures on, where delivered, and by whotOi 90. 

Polyl/ius, life and character of, 164—writings of lost, 1G5—history 
of, how different from that of others, 166—defects in his style, 166— 
his account of Hannibars passage of the Alps preferred to that of 
Livy, 174. 

Popfdation of Ireland, rapid increase of, 488—evidence concerning, 
and result of the same, 490. 

Propfietor, Scotch, under a proper entail, fetters of,448—restrictions 
of, how tolerated, 449. , 

Protestant charter-scHoofs, by whom established, and for what pur¬ 
pose amount of money expended on, 2i0 —by whom visited, and 
state of, 2i 1—Report of the Parliamentary Commission concerning, 
212—under whose control these are placed, 213—constitution of 
these schools, 215—Catholic schools, and number of, 217. 

Quarter^sessions in Ireland, state of, 468. 

Rochfortf Mr, evidence of, respecting the necessity of having a putu 
lie prosecutor in Ireland, 466—respecting .the state of the Irish 
magistracy, 479—respecting the state of the population, 488. 

RusstanSf policy of, 104—in what manner their end could bo effect¬ 
ed, 105. 

R^noldSj to what improvement in the arts his good sense mainly 
contributed, 498. 


Scotland^ Banks jn, number of, and how constituted, 2h2—superior 
stability of, to those in England, to what owing, 285. 

Sculpture^ a school of, where it has arisen within tlic present centu¬ 
ry, 498. 

Siame^t country inhabited by, S76—history of, S79—foreign rela¬ 
tions of, with, S88. 
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SinehiTf Sir John, Mi report of the the {N^^twrty to Sool^ 

, lantl held under entails, 447. ^ ‘ ^ v 

^vr^, Cotonia), an address to vho^ by whom, 4 O&*-»re« 0 <. 

lutions passed in the House of 407-4iidignation of 

the author of, 408—proof of the exercised the West 

Indian body over our Goverasseot eoneernuig, 409_convietions 

and executions of the objectt of, 42S. 

Sitphen, James, Addfess of| to the Electors of the United King¬ 
dom aftainst Colonial Slavery, 406—^indignation at the recomadji^ 
dations of hit Mt^esty's Government, 407—circumstances pointed 
out by« la favour of slavery, 409—reasons of, for undervaluing the 
iImpotfOnce of our West Indian territories, 4r2—bis address to 
Wn of vsfrious political parties; to the Whigs, 414—to the To¬ 
ries, 415—extract from his address to the CJergy, 415. 

Lord> his considerations on the Game Laws, and character 
of llic work, 248—inefficacy of these laws, and by whom gamc^ 
sold, 249-s-how injurious to public morals, proved in the charactei^ 
of (m'en a poacher, 251—the remedy proposed by his Lordship, 
255-—objocnous to thih plan, 256—his able digression upon spring- 
guns, 257—conclusion of the work, and admirable sentiments of, 

■ 261. 

case of, by whom and where said to have been a wrong de¬ 
cision, 41r1'. 


Timber trade, considerations on, duties of, how imposed, and injuri¬ 
ous effects of, 342—importation of, from Canada, when commen¬ 
ced, and under whose admini'itration, 313—charges of duties on, 
and when, 316—official aecount of tlie rates of duties on, 347— 
difference of the duties on, from the Baltic, and from Canada, 363 
—present system of, how monstrous, 365. 

Tithes and church establishraeni of Ireland, income derived fiota 
tin former, amount of, 463. 

ToieitOy master of Canova in the art of sculpture, 499—faults ef, 
501. 

Tunftdttd, order in council framed for, and btneficial effects of, 428 
—opinion of the colonists concerning, 430. 

Tyianny of the hou^c of Stuart, entails introduced Into Scotlaiid on 
account of, and in w'hose reign, 44 1. 

Trifi! by Jury, excellence of, recommendation of, to the civil courts 
iu Ireland, and objections to, 470. 

f/A/c**, presbyterinn clergy of the synod of, number of ministers in, 
. anti amount of then average income. 432. 

Jhnvnvli/y iho London, objections urged against, and by whom, 315 
—these obiectioiH refuted, 317—comparative danger of the morals 
of yoiHig men in the London and otlu r universities, 322. 

piidn sheriff in Ireland, how shamefully the duties «f, performed, 
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llfftetfan, ft nobler patron of Canova the Itaiiaa sculptor 499-^ama^ 
ment erected to the meittc^ of, 500. 

Ki»ceiils, St» propos^tloOs of wvemment rejected by, and ansirar of 
the Assemblyi 440. ' 


Watlurion^ Major^ hts evidence re^^ectU^ the abuse of power in an 
Irish magistrate, 474. ^ 

Watertoni Mr, his Wanderings in America, ana peculiar taste of, 290 
—drills descriptions of Inrds in Demerara and their irarious sounds, 
300—hii.account of an Indian tribe, 301-«<ompositi<m and nature 
of the Wour^i poison, and power of this drug, 90$^voyage of to ' 
Cayenne, 304—his interesting account of the habits of the sloth, 
3 Q 7 ».of the ant-bear and vampire, 308—combat with the boa- 

constrictor, 310—with a crocodile, 313—feelings of, excit^ in * 
his voyage from Quebec to Montreal, and hy w'hat, 314—^ha^ 
racter of the work, 315. 

JVrst Indian, territories of, how undervalued, 412—slaves in, evidence 
of, against the Whites, rejected, 417—Sieged rebellion of the 
slaves in, punishment of tlic slaves, and the time when, 421—re¬ 
solutions in the House of Commons respecting, 427—•’contemplat¬ 
ed improvement in the (;pndition of the slaves in, 428—arguments 
employed against Parliamentary ii>terfereDce in, 431—refutation of. 
these arguments, 432—Parliamentary aiftbority necessary in, for 
eflccting the changes comtemplated, 441. 
fVticox, Major, his evidence respecting the improper conduct of the 
justices, and.what the main cause of, 474—and by what the niagU- 
trates biassed, 481. 

iVhitfs, punishments denounced against, for injuring slaves, 439. 


Youffg artists, what name most instructive to, 498. 
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